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A CERTAIN MYSTERY: 
HOW CAN FRANCE DO EVERYTHING THAT IT 
DOES IN AFRICA—-AND GET AWAY WITH IT? 


TAMAR GOLAN 


WELL-INFORMED observers of the African scene are aware of the unique ties 
which still exist between France and its former colonies in the Dark 
Continent. There is hardly any need to point to the fact that regardless of their 
political regimes-—~military or civilian, ‘progressive’ or ‘moderate’—the 
Francophone states of Africa all maintain a particularly close association with 
their former metropolis: Paris. 

These ties take many forms and are present at many levels. Some have been 
institutionalized, as in the financial framework of the ‘Zone Franc’ or the 
bilateral Cooperation Agreements; but many ‘other are not easily defined or 
identified, even if they are known to exist. Indeed, even the term used to 
describe the nature’ of this association is unique: “The special relationship’. It 
came into being during the last period of colonial rule and was aimed at allowing a 
certain continuity rather than a complete break with the colonial past. The 
amazing thing, however, is that today, two decades after independence, this 
‘special relationship’ is still alive, accepted by and acceptable to both France and 
the Francophones. Moreover, other African countries seek to join this unique 
system and become members of the Francophone family. Particularly notable 
among them are the former Belgian colonies of Rwanda, Burundi and Zaire, the 
former Portuguese colonies of Guinea Bissau, Cape Verde and Mozambique, 
and even Somalia and Sierra Leone. 

The ‘special relationship’ is a phenomenon which cannot be explained merely 
by observing economic, political, cultural or even military factors. It is more 
than the adding together of the benefits which can be gained in one field or 
another by the different countries and which have already been thoroughly 
analysed by more qualified experts than myself. To me, there exists a certain 
mystery, an enigma, in the ‘special relationship’. And if there really is such a 
mystery, then we cannot be expected to solve it completely and to provide all the 
answers. Certainly, we can ask the questions and offer some answers, but we 
must remain modest in our aspirations. This is why I have taken the liberty of 
changing the title of my lecture from ‘France and Africa’—as the Royal African 
Society had suggested it—to the present one. 


This article was originally given as a lecture at a memorable joint meeting of the Royal African 
Society and the Africa Centre in London on 31 October 1980. Mme Golan is currently Paris 
Correspondent of the Israeli newspaper, Ma’ariv. 
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Since we are entering a world which is not all rational, I am allowing myself yet 
another liberty-——that of starting with a story rather than with an analysis. 
Story-telling and ‘palaver’ are African forms of communication, and as V. S. 
Naipaul says in his essay A New King for the Congo: Mobutu and the Nihilism of 
Africa, ‘It is only a matter of finding the right words. The palaver is, after all, a 
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“dialogue”. 


The orphan: the tragedy of Cecil Dennis 

In March this year, Paris hosted yet another of its many Francophone family 
gatherings; this time it was a Foreign Ministers’ conference to prepare for the 
forthcoming Francophone summit. The star of the meeting, which took place 
in the sumptuous Centre de Conférences in the Avenue Kléber, was not Jean- 
François Poncet, the French Foreign Minister, but the tall and handsome Cecil 
Dennis, the Foreign Minister of Liberia. He was seated on the right of the 
Chairman, he was given a personal escort in the person of Olivier Stirn, French 
Deputy Foreign Minister, and he was paraded in front of the press to answer 
their questions about the importance and validity of ‘Francophonie’. 

It was easy to see why the French should want to use Cecil Dennis for their 
public relations purposes. But it was more difficult to understand why the 
Liberian leader should lend himself to such an exercise. The first explanation’ 
which came to mind was, of course, that there were some ‘fringe benefits’ 
involved. 

Late at night, after the meeting was over, I met with Cecil Dennis, who was a 
personal friend, and asked him bluntly whether he had been ‘bought’ by the 
French. Didn’t he think there was something quite ridiculous in his active 
participation at a Francophone family gathering? 

Cecil Dennis fell silent for a while, as if trying to contain his anger, then he 
said: ‘No. There is no money involved, and I hope you believe me. I shall not 
pretend that money is of no importance to Liberia and to me. But whatever you 
may think, money is not everything. We have the reputation of being corrupt, 
but we are also human beings. And that is exactly why I am here, in Paris, today. 
You spoke about the Francophone family as if it was a big joke. To me—to 
us—it is not. You see, the former French colonies have a feeling of belonging 
to a family. Bad or good, maybe—buta family. We Liberians are orphans.’ 

This was no longer the Cecil Dennis we all used to know: jovial, smiling and 
apparently superficial. He was more serious than I had ever seen him before. 
He now spoke without interruption, and I shall try to reconstruct some of what 
I heard that night. 

‘Oh, yes. I do know all that talk about us, Liberians, being American 
puppets. I also know the other arguments—about Liberians being the first free 
people of Africa, and our country the first independent state in the Continent. 
It is good to be free and independent. But, hand on my heart, it is not easy. 
How can I describe to you my feelings when I see the French Foreign 
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Minister spending hours listening to the Ambassador of Upper Volta, who 
represented his country at the conference here today? They have not even sent 
their Foreign Minister. They might have their own good reasons, of course. 
And Jean-Francois Poncet might have been bored to death. But he would not 
show it. This is not sheer hypocrisy on his part; he considers it his duty to 
listen, to be respectful, whatever he might think in his inner self. And the 
French President. How many hours has he spent with the various African 
leaders of his country’s former colonies? How many times has he listened to 
their complaints, requests, arguments? 

“When I go to the United States, I am accorded thirty minutes with the 
Secretary of State, and am given to understand that this is time taken off from 
more important matters. There is no question of small talk or personal 
exchange. Of course, we receive financial assistance and are questioned about 
the democratization of our regime. This is all right and proper. But nobody 
understands that it is not enough, that we are alone and one that we want to 
belong. As I said—we are orphans.’ 

The trip to Paris was the last mission undertaken by Cecil Dennis. Two days 
after his return to Monrovia, the coup d’état of Master-Sergeant Samuel Doe 
took place. Cecil Dennis was arrested. The only active intervention on his 
‘behalf was that of France. The French Foreign Minister himself contacted the 
new authorities, and his Ambassador in Monrovia was given assurances that Cecil 
Dennis was in good health. As we all know, however, this was not enough to 
save Cecil Dennis from his tragic death at the hands of a firing squad. 

The cruel executions in the Monrovia coup shook the entire African continent. 
The negative reaction was unprecedented, and the new Liberian leadership was 
held in ‘quarantine’ for several months. And, whatever their relations with 
Liberia or with France, there was not a single African leader who did not admire 
the stand which the French took in trying to protect their friends in Monrovia. 

This sad story reveals part of the secret of the ‘special relationship’. 


Father and son: de Gaulle and his Francophone children 

The concept of a special relationship came into being in the last period of 
French colonial rule in Africa. From the outset it was a vague term, and it 
continues to be vague even today. Many are inclined to see its birth in the 
famous declaration by General Charles de Gaulle in Brazzaville in 1940, and it is 
a common belief that on this occasion the General promised Africans indepen- 
dence in return for their support in his resistance to the German occupation of 
France. Buta closer look at the text shows that the words were very vague, and 
that nowhere was there a reference to independence. The General promised 
‘not to forget’ the Africans when victory came. This was similar to the promise 
made by de Gaulle when he went to Algeria several years later and said to the 
peoples of that country, Muslim Algerians and French colons alike, ‘Fe vous at 
compris.’ 
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In both cases, it was this very vagueness which was the secret of success. It 
gave people a chance to believe, and to place their trust in the strong personality 
of ‘le Général’. He was the incarnation of the father image—severe, demanding 
obedience, and dependable. His ‘children’ Knew that if they obeyed the rules, 
they would be compensated; and if they revolted, punishment was to be expec- 
ted. The caricature of the obedient son was, of course, Jean-Bedel Bokassa, 
who openly referred to de Gaulle as his father and cried at the General’s 
funeral. The rebel member of the family was Sekou Touré of Guinea; he was 
to be punished, not only because of the ‘No’ vote in the 1958 referendum, but 
also because of what the General considered as a snub to himself during the 
now-famous incident at Conakry airport that same year. 

Father-son relations are never simple, and psychologists have elaborated on 
the love-hate feelings which characterize them. But in the context we are 
talking about, the strength of the relationship lay in its coherence and its con- 
sistency. Role-attribution was fairly clear, and each side knew quite well what 
its duties and compensations were. The relationship provided a sense of 
security in a period of transition loaded with fears and anxieties in the face of the 
unknown. 

This coherence was not only moral and psychological. The success of the 
relationship was due to the way in which it was realized. Here, I would like to 
point out two major factors which, in my opinion, played a crucial role: the first is 
what may be described as “The Foccart Network’, and the second is ‘The Private 
Club Mentality’. 


Foccart and the private club 

Jacques Foccart, the all-powerful politician who was in charge of carrying out 
the African policies of France for nearly three decades and under three 
Presidents, established a wide network in the former colonies. It was an all- 
embracing system, which extended from the’ ‘Zone Franc’ through military 
cooperation agreements and the large-scale ‘assistance technique’ to solving 
personal family problems encountered by members of the ‘club’, providing them 
with private secretaries and taking care of their children. This was the sense of 
belonging to a ‘family’. And even those leaders who proclaimed their indepen- 
dence in public did not, alas, do so in private when they eagerly requested 
personal favours on every possible occasion. 

During the first decade of independence, the immediate entourage of most 
Francophone leaders included many Frenchmen in key positions—chief of 
cabinet, private secretary, bodyguards. In some countries this is still a reality. 
Even now, in the Ivory Coast for example, the Director of the Cabinet, the 
Secretary General of the Government and the Private Secretary of President 
Houphouet Boigny are all French citizens, although the first two are Black 
Frenchmen from the French West Indies. 

I am stressing this aspect of Franco-African relations because I feel that it is no 
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less important than the well-researched economic and political ties. The 
Foccart network distinguished itself by its longevity, continuity, steadfastness 
and strict secrecy. The main participants knew each other for many years, they 
shared many secrets, and they were aware of each others’ strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Few African leaders would voluntarily admit that they prefer to have their 
most confidential letters typed by a French secretary—even if they know that a 
copy may find its way to some French quarters—rather than risk the contents 
being leaked inside their own countries. Yet this is still the case, and not only 
for Francophone African leaders. The French, or English, adviser is the 
President’s man. He owes the President his job; and his loyalty—~even if he has 
a second loyalty to his country of origin—is expected to be more dependable than 
the loyalty of a politician from an opposition party or from a rival ethnic group. 

It is necessary to note at this stage that one reason why the system could work 
is because most of the former French colonies are states which are small or 
relatively small. Such a system could never be applied in a country the size of 
Nigeria or Sudan. But it is possible in countries such as the Ivory Coast and 
Senegal, and especially Togo and Gabon, with populations never exceeding five 
million and often hardly more than one million. Moreover, the French political 
system, which was transplanted to its African colonies, is a centralized system. 
In contrast with the United Kingdom or Belgium, which have strong local or 
regional governments with distinct national groups, France has a centralized 
form of government and a society which has not tolerated the separate develop- 
ment of its ethnic components. The Basques and Bretons in France have not 
been given the same rights as the Scots or Flemish people in the United Kingdom 
or Belgium. 

When exported to French Africa, this system has meant that in many states a 
small, tight group holds all the strings of power. It has also meant that one well- 
placed adviser can have a powerful influence on developments. Such is the case 
particularly in Gabon, where at one point not only the advisers to President 
Bongo, as well as his secretary and his personal security chief, were French, but 
in addition the French Ambassador would attend cabinet meetings which he 
considered of importance to the relations between the two countries. 


Life-lines 

Another major source of French influence in the former colonies has come 
from the control of the international, and in many cases also the internal, means 
of communications. 

A look at the map of Africa shows that many of the Francophone states are 
land-locked and have small populations. Establishing telephone, radio and telex 
links is an expensive undertaking which cannot be funded by each individual 
state. Accordingly, the French were quick to realize the enormous advantages 
offered by maintaining their control of these life-lines. By providing the initial 
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necessary equipment, they have not only ensured that the former colonies buy 
‘made in France’ in the future, but they have also secured a means of access to 
the most sensitive and secret information. 

In countries such as Upper Volta and Niger, the French Intelec controls all 
telex, radio and telephone operations. The installations are costly but 
efficient. You could dial Paris direct from Ouagadougou long before Lagos had 
a direct connexion with London. The Africans know that, with the French 
Intelec operating the lines, there can be hardly any secrets, but they do not seem 
to mind too much. 

In the field of military communications, French control is even more striking. 
In the Ivory Coast, for instance, it is entirely in the hands of French tech- 
nicians; they are in charge of the coding and radio systems of the army, as well as 
being responsible for military intelligence. The 1974 military coup in Niger is 
another case in point. One reason for its success was that all the French military 
advisers chose to take an off-duty weekend and went hunting, thus leaving the 
communications network free for use by the insurgents. Moreover, the 
personal bodyguard of President Diori, a Corsican who was living within walking 
distance of the presidential palace, must certainly have heard the shooting which 
accompanied the attack on the palace and the killing of Diori’s wife. But he 
never showed up. This is why so many people in Africa believed that the 
French were accomplices to the coup, even if they could not be accused of 
actually mounting it. 

The Niger coup, which brought to power the Chief of Staff, Lieut-Col. Seyni 
Kountché, took place two days after the death in France of President Georges 
Pompidou. The interval between his death in April and the election of Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing two months later was a period of political transition, and it also 
marked a watershed in the history of Francophone Africa. 


Big Brother and his ‘chers cousins’: Giscard and his royal companions 

In 1974, it became clear that the grand Gaullist era had come to its close, both 
in the metropolis and in the African continent. The dismantling of the Foccart 
network had begun, and it was obvious that the club mentality, which had been 
maintained through the veneration of ‘father’ de Gaulle, was also on its way out. 

This disintegration was inevitable, but it was tragically, and symbolically, 
accelerated by the accidental death of René Journiac in a plane crash in- north 
Cameroun two years ago, on his way from Chad to Gabon. Journiac was the 
man who had replaced Foccart at the Elysée as the person in charge of African 
Affairs. He had been Foccart’s deputy for years, and his last mission was 
concerned with attempting to solve the Chad embroglio. — 

With Giscard, the Father was replaced by Big Brother and ‘Cher Cousin’. 
The new tenant of the Elysée Palace had no patience for the elderly and grave 
Houphouet Boigny and Senghor. Bokassa and Mobutu were his friends. 
They were now in vogue. Indeed, Giscard’s first visits to Africa took him to the 
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Central African Empire and to Zaire, in blatant disregard of the African tradition 
of respect for age and seniority. And the ‘triumvirate’ of Giscard, Bokassa and 
Mobutu seemed to share a strange taste for royalty and fast. 

The story of Bokassa’s coronation as an Emperor has now entered the ceilim of 
legend. It would have been quite inconceivable that this former colonial non- 
commissioned officer would dare to celebrate such a coronation during the rule 
of the austere and severe General de Gaulle. In the time of ‘le Général’ there 
was room for only one Emperor, and the style was strictly Republican—even if 
this might appear a contradiction in terms. Now, with Giscard, things have 
changed and are still changing. The notions of State, Glory and Honour seem 
to have given way to games of court intrigue, family favouritism and hunting 
expeditions. 

The Bokassa saga has become public Knowledge, with the tragi-comic attempt 
of the deposed Emperor to seek refuge in his ‘homeland’ France, the diamond 
gifts scandal, and the pathetic unanswered appeals to his ‘cher cousin’ Giscard. 
I think this needs no further elaboration. Instead, it might be worthwhile to 
describe a lesser-known event, which to me was as symptomatic of the new 
style—but with greater political consequences—and which contained all the 
characteristic features of this travesty of regal behaviour. 

As the new President-elect, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing’s first trip to Africa had 
been to attend the Francophone summit meeting in Bangui, the capital of the 
Central African Empire. His second, in 1975, was an official state visit to Zaire. 

The tone of the visit was set right at the beginning, during the welcoming 
ceremony at N’jili International Airport, some twenty miles outside the capital, 
Kinshasa. Nili, never celebrated for its cleanliness, had been freshly painted 
on the outside, but the distinguished visitors were not expected to enter the 
building; no work at all had been done inside the much-neglected terminal. 
Instead, two elevated podiums had been erected on the sun-beaten, steaming 
tarmac. They were designed for members of the family of each President, who 
were seated there facing each other, dressed in clothes which were more suitable 
for a royal garden party in nineteenth century Europe than for an airport 
ceremony in twentieth century tropical Africa. Mme Giscard d’Estaing looked 
completely rigid, with her little hat not sufficient to protect her from the burning © 
sun. Her children must have perspired heavily under their dark suits as they 
watched the two Presidents review the Guard of Honour. On the other side, 
lost in the vastness of the asphalt runway, sat the First Lady of Zaire, ‘Mama 
Mobutu’, obviously uncomfortable in her little dress that was too tight and in her 
over-exposure to the noise of camera shutters. As a general rule, she was rarely 
seen in public next to her husband, but today was different, as ‘noblesse oblige’. 
Her daughters looked rather cute in their white crinoline dresses, and some 
sharp-eyed journalists could even swear that they saw the girls stealing looks at 
the French boys on the other podium. 

Needless to say, General Mobutu Sese Seko Kuku Ngbendu Wa Za Banga 
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was dressed in his ‘authentic’ African attire—including the ivory carved cane, the 
leopard-skin cap and the leopard-print silk neck-scarf. 

Those who were nostalgic for the colonial era must have recalled those far- 
away days when King Leopold II arrived in this huge and newly-acquired land. 
But now the King was Black. And if you were not nostalgic, the words of 
Frantz Fanon, who also visited this land, must have rung a bell: Black Masks and 
White Faces. 


A new style and a continuing illusion 
The N’jili ceremony was more than a matter of mere paraphernalia. From it 

there is a direct line to the form of French involvement in Zaire. The sale of 

Mirage F-1 planes to an army which has not been able to handle and maintain 

efficiently even simple military equipment is not much different from the 

sale of guns to the ‘natives’ in the nineteenth century; and the dispatch of 

Foreign Legion and paratroop units to suppress the Shaba rebellion is strangely 

reminiscent of the ‘missions punitifs’ in the days of the Congo Free 

State. These acts represent the new face of French involvement in Africa. 

Zaire is perhaps the best example of this new French style, of neocolonialism 4 
la Giscard. Its main features are 
A Aconstantly growing French presence in Africa; 

B An expansion beyond the limits of the original Francophone family; 

C Military involvement as a key factor in this enlargement of the sphere of 
influence, thus making France the sole Western military power in the 
Continent; 

D A tendency to serve not the ‘grandeur’ of the French Republic so much as the 
interests and fame of the Giscard family. 

Yet, as I said at the beginning, it works. It works mostly because it serves the 

needs or desires of both French and Africans. But the mystery is always 

present, at least as far as I am concerned. This is the reason why I would like to 

conclude with a passage from V. S. Naipaul, who visited Zaire and, in his essay A 

New King for the Congo: Mobutu and the Nihilism of Africa, inevitably turned to 

Joseph Conrad, trying to analyse “‘Conrad’s Darkness’. 

In 1975, Naipaul wrote: ‘Mobutu’s peace and his kingship are great achieve- 
ments. But the kingship is sterile. The cult of the king already swamps the 
intellectual advance of the people who have barely emerged. The intellectual 
confusions of authenticity, that now give such illusion of power, close up the 
world again and point to a future of greater despair. Mobutu’s power will 
inevitably be extinguished; but there can now be no going back on the principles 
of Mobutism. Mobutu has established the pattern for his successors; and they 
will find that African dependence is not less than it is now, nor the need for 
nihilistic assertion. 

“To arrive at this sense of a country trapped and static, eternally vulnerable, is 
to begin to have something of the African sense of void. It is to begin to fall, in 


HOW CAN FRANCE DO EVERYTHING THAT IT DOES IN AFRICA 1l 


N 
the African way, into the dream of the past—the vacancy of river and forest, the 
hut in the brown yard, the dugout—when the dead ancestors watched and 
protected, and the enemies were only men.’ 
The sense of void, says Naipaul. It is perhaps the illusion that France can fill 
this void which gives it this magic power in Africa. 


MEDIA OF MASS COMMUNICATION AND THE 
THIRD REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION OF 
GHANA 


Yaw TWUMASI 


MOST CONSTITUTIONS establish the principal institutions of a state. Usually such 
political institutions include the houses of legislature, electoral organs, the 
executive and the courts of law. In addition the broad principles which are to 
govern them and regulate their relationships are also laid down.! Seldom, if 
ever, do framers of constitutions concern themselves with such institutions as the 
media of mass communication. Institutions such as these are normally estab- 
lished by the ordinary law of the land. Also the composition of such institutions 
as well as those of the ‘more important’ set of institutions is left to the legislature 
to deal with. Thus the main line of distinction normally drawn by constitutional 
experts is between the institutions which are directly set up by the Constitution, 
and those established by the ordinary law of the land. This line of distinction in 
relation to the media of mass communication was recognised by the framers of 
the First and Second Republican Constitutions of Ghana.” 


Some Prior Questions 

In the Third Republican Constitution, however, the mass media are elevated 
to the status of important institutions. By contrast, in the First and Second 
Republican Constitutions, the reference to the mass media is indirect, and their 
place in the constitutional structure could only be inferred from provisions on 
such fundamental human rights as freedom of expression and of conscience. 
For the mass communication scholar or practitioner, then, the Third Republican 
Constitution of Ghana is a landmark in the constitutional history of this country 
in so far as it departs from universal tradition in these matters.? 

It is tempting to go on at this point to examine the specific provisions on the 
press and other media of mass communication and information. A prior 
question, however, needs to be asked: why did the Constitutional framers depart 
so radically from established constitutional practice in this country as well as 
elsewhere? A short but an unsatisfactory answer can be given. The people 


The author teaches political science at the University of Ghana, Legon. At the time of writing 
(September 1980), he was also the representative of the three universities of Ghana on the Ghanaian 
Press Commission and editor of The Legon Observer. 


l. K. C. Wheare, Modern Constitutions (London 1966), especially Ch. 1, passim. 

2. On the problems of drawing such a line of distinction see, Constituent Assembly Debates, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 16 and 17 January, 1979. 

3. The First Amendment to the US constitution refers rather obliquely to the media when it states: 
‘Congress shall make no law abridging freedom of the press.’ 
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who appeared before the Constitutional Commission as well as those who 
debated the Constitutional Proposals in the Constituent Assembly, reacted most 
unfavourably to the attempts made by various previous governments in this 
country to control the press. To ensure press freedom, they felt the Consti- 
tution should establish free institutions of mass communication.’ Unfortunately 
such an answer says precious little about who ‘the people’ are and 
how they came to adopt the kind of media institutions embodied in the constitu- 
tion. The term ‘the people’ may refer to a wide variety of interests, social, 
economic and political as well as to a wide spectrum of opinion. In short, in 
such a matter the complex interplay between media institutions and society 
(especially social structure and ideological orientations) is not explored. 

To deal adequately with the question we need to know who sought to control 
the media, how and for what reasons. Secondly, we need to know the climate of 
opinion (particularly opinions about press freedom) at the time the Constituent 
Assembly met to debate the Constitutional Proposals: what were the dominant 
forces, and what views of media systems did the framers bring to bear on the 
debates on the constitution? This article then will try to answer the following 
questions: (1) who introduced press control, how and why were the media 
brought under state control? (2) what impact did this control have in the society 
at large? and (3) what are the implications of (1) and (2) for analysing the media 
structures laid down by the Third Republican Constitution? 


Social Forces and Press History 

To deal with the first question, it is necessary to step back into history and 
sketch in the attempts which have been made by various Ghanaian governments 
to control the press (a word we will use interchangeably with ‘the media’). The 
history of the Ghanaian press dates from 1822 when Sir Charles McCarthy, the 
British Governor of the Gold Coast Settlements, founded an official paper, The 
Royal Gold Coast Gazette. ‘This paper ceased publication in 1824, and no news- 
paper was published until the first African-run newspaper started publication in 
1857. Owned and edited by Charles and Edmund Bannerman, two brothers, it 
was published irrregularly until it ceased publication in 1873-74. In the same 
year James Hutton Brew from Cape Coast established The Gold Coast Times, a 
fortnightly, which ceased publication in 1885, and which was immediately 
replaced by the Western Echo, another fortnightly.5 

Encouraged by a free press system, a number of newspapers were established 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; and in 1931 Dr J. B. 
Danquah founded the first daily newspaper, The Times of West Africa (originally 
West Africa Times). Throughout the 1930s and 1940s, the media scene was 


4. Indeed an answer along these lines is given by the Constitutional Commissioners. See The 
Proposals of the Constitutional Commission (hereafter referred to as Proposals) (Accra 1978), p. 110. 
5. K. A.B. Jones-Quartey, A Summary History of the Ghana Press (Accra 1974), pp. 5-15 for early 
history. 
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dominated by African-owned private newspapers, for virtually no state-owned 
papers were in existence. Even though the British colonial authorities kept a 
watchful eye on newspaper publication, and sought in 1934 to suppress any 
critical voice, it is true to say that, on the whole, the press in the colonial period 
enjoyed press freedom. 

This freedom manifested itself in press criticisms which ranged from criticism 
of government policies and colonial officials to publicising abuse of power and 
official corruption. The press laws in existence simply required a newspaper 
editor to send returns of the total circulation as well as the title of the paper, its 
offices, printers and publishers to the Colonial Secretary. In addition, the 
printer was expected to print his name and address on the first and last pages of 
the paper.® 

Such press freedom was made possible largely by reason of the social back- 
ground of media owners and newspaper editors as well as by reason of the 
political and ideological orientation of the press. The newspapers were edited 
by the commercial and professional classes who at the same time constituted the 
nationalist elite. Colonial politics consisted of a triangle of social and political 
forces: the commercial and professional elite wielded influence through the 
Legislative Council, urban-based pressure groups and the newspapers; the 
chiefs had enormous influence based on the power they held as administrative 
heads of colonially-created institutions and as people whose authority derived 
from immemorial custom in the eyes of their subjects; finally, there were the 
expatriate British officials who wielded effective power and ruled the country 
partly through the two social groups. The conflicts among this triple elite 
furnished much of the dynamics of colonial politics. Although the three groups 
struggled for power, they shared a general interest in maintaining the colonial 
political system. Nationalist agitation at this time emphasised the need to 
reform the colonial political system. Until the mid-1950s no one seriously 
demanded the termination of the colonial connection. In ideological orientation 
the news media were liberal, and their owners and editors were the followers of 
Milton and Locke. 

The British could live with press freedom in the 1930s and 1940s given the 
structural features of the local news media. The level of literacy was low, and 
the press was urban-based. Of the 14 newspapers published in the 1929-1939 
period, 8 were published in Accra, including the most widely read ones. Three 
were based in Cape Coast, and one each in Kumasi, Saltpond and Koforidua. 
The circulation of the ‘popular’ papers was small by our present-day standards. 
The Times of West Africa had a daily circulation of 2,500, while that of the 
African Morning Post was about 4,000 daily.? Newspaper readership, unlike 
6. On details see my ‘Press Freedom and Nationalism Under Colonial Rule in the Gold Coast 
(Ghana)’, Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, Vol. 7 No. 3 (December 1974), pp. 504—506. 
7. Figures compiled from contemporary newspapers as well as from Ghana National Archives, 


SNA, 132~30 31; also Secretary for Native Affairs File on Local Societies and Commercial Leagues 
Adm 12/1/82 and Adm 12/3/58 Despatches on the Control of the Press. 
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radio listenership, is critically dependent on literacy. The circulation of news- 
papers was not wide, but it has to be noted that a libertarian press system came to 
be highly valued by the professional and middle classes of Ghana. 

When the Criminal Code (Amendment) Ordinance (popularly known as the 
Sedition Ordinance) was enacted, the opposition to it (mounted by Ghanaian 
professionals), was expressed in terms which made it clear that freedom of the 
press was at stake—some measure of the extent to which press freedom had 
come to be widely accepted among the highly educated in the country. This 
press law specified new categories of offences which constituted sedition, but did 
not change the media scene. Although Azikiwe and Wallace-Johnson were 
prosecuted under this law in 1936-1937, press laws were liberally administered 
and no new restrictions were placed on the mass media throughout the rest of the 
colonial period. 

The idea of state-ownership and political control of the media of mass com- 
munication 1s rooted in three significant developments on the media scene from 
1935 onwards. In 1935, Sir Arnold Hodson, the then Governor, established 
radio broadcasting in the country? to relay BBC programmes to about 300 
listeners in Accra. This facility was extended when rediffusion centres were 
opened in Cape Coast, Sekondi, Kumasi and Koforidua. With radio Sir Arnold 
hoped that he had established a medium for countering the anti-colonial propa- 
ganda of the nationalist press,!° the tone of which by this time, owing partly to 
the journalistic activities of Azikiwe, and partly because Kobina Sekyi was 
publishing extracts of George Padmore’s works in the Gold Coast Times, had 
become distinctly racial and radical. What was really significant about this 
media development was that right from the beginning radio was owned and 
controlled by the government. A model based on BBC monopoly of broad- 
casting was thus established for successive governments; and when Nkrumah 
introduced television in Ghana in 1965 it was based on this model. It is 
interesting to note that no one-—including recent constitutional experts—has 
questioned the right of the government to monopolise the use of the electronic 
media in the country. 

The second major development was entry of British newspaper capital into 
Ghana journalism in 1950-1951. Cecil King, the British newspaper magnate of 
the London Mirror Group, established the Daily Graphic, a daily, and the 
Sunday Mirror, a weekly. Well-endowed with money, plant and machinery, 
these two papers were not only the best produced, technically speaking, but also 
they had the largest circulation. From its inception, the papers’ policy was to 


8. The Colonial Office had a deep-seated prejudice that legislative interference with the freedom 
of the press in any form was not only undesirable in itself but produced also an effective target for 
public criticism of the local administration. 

9. See J. Kugblenu, ed, Broadcasting in Ghana (Accra 1978), p.2; also official handout, 
‘Historical Development of the Ghana Broadcasting Corporation and Its Current Problems’, 
(Accra, n.d.). 

10. Public Record Office, Co 96/731/1936 File No. 31250, Minute by G. Creasy, 27 February, 
1936. 
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maintain a strict neutrality between the two rival nationalist parties, the United 
Gold Coast Convention (UGCC), and its radical offspring, the Convention 
People’s Party (CPP).!! Just before independence as well as after, the two 
papers became critical of the CPP government, and the leaders of the CPP 
perceived the expatriate mass media as imperialist organizations which, under | 
the guise of freedom of the press, sought to undermine the independence 
movement. 

The third important development was the appearance of a rival and a radical 
nationalist elite on the political scene in the late 1940s and early 1950s. ‘This 
elite drew its support from a sub-elite of artisans, teachers, market women and 
the broad masses of the people. This new social force was organized as the 
CPP and was led by Nkrumah who entered journalism with the establishment of 
the Accra Evening News, the Sekondi Morning Telegraph and the Daily Mail. 
In ideological orientation these papers were radical, and their editors and owners 
were the followers of Paine, Rousseau and even of Marx and Lenin. Opposed 
to them were the papers of the Mirror Group as well as those of the professional 
elite who now led the UGCC and ran the National Times, Talking Drums, and 
the Ashanti Pioneer (founded in 1939). ‘To the libertarian concept of the media, 
Nkrumah and his group opposed the authoritarian concept of the press. 

From this time onwards, the leaders of the CPP began to formulate plans for 
the establishment of a well-financed newspaper organization which could serve 
as a counterweight to the Mirror Group of papers. Once in power Nkrumah 
began to move more effectively to challenge his rivals, particularly the expatriate 
ones by founding the Guinea Press Group of papers in 1956-1957. He system- 
atically sought to emasculate the private news media. No fundamental human 
rights were embodied in the 1960 Constitution which was tailor-made for 
him. He made a declaration on assuming office in July 1960 that ‘subject to such 
restrictions as may be necessary for preserving public order, morality or health, 
no person should be deprived of freedom of religion or speech . . 12, This was 
not a rule of law, and thus could not be enforced by the courts of law. There 
were no provisions on the press, and the way was thus cleared for dealing with 
the mass media by the ordinary laws of the land. 

The Daily Graphic was bought by the government in 1962, and the Pioneer 
was banned in the same year. In 1963, a Newspaper Licensing Act was passed, 
and this put a powerful weapon in the hands of the government for controlling 
the development of the private news media. This law required newspaper 
editors and publishers to obtain a licence, renewable annually, from the govern- 
ment of the day before they could begin publication. At the same time 
Nkrumah had virtually banned the opposition parties in the country through 
detention of their leaders. By 1964 a monolithic media system had been 
established. For what purpose was all this done? 


ll. W.A. Hachten, Mujfled Drums, (Ames, Iowa 1971), p. 147. 
12. Constitution Of the Republic of Ghana 1960, Article 13(1) 
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Immediately after independence Nkrumah declared that if a newly indepen- 
dent country is to consolidate its independence and develop in an orderly fashion, 
then, it must ‘resort to the use of methods of a totalitarian kind’. Nkrumah 
had a grand design to construct Ghanaian society on the basis of a socialist 
ideology. The imposition of an authoritarian media system was logically 
required by this grand ideological vision. In 1964 the constitution was amended 
as follows to make the CPP the only legal party in the country: ‘In conformity 
with the interests, welfare and aspirations of the People, and in order to develop 
the organizational initiative and the political activity of the People, there shall be 
one national party which shall be the vanguard of the People in their struggle to 
build a socialist society and which shall be the leading core of all organizations of 
the People. The national party shall be the Convention People’s Party’. 
Like the Trades Union Congress, the United Ghana Farmers’ Council and the 
National Council of Ghana Women, the media of mass communication were 
made integral wings of the single party, and the editors of the state-owned media 
were virtually functionaries of the CPP. 

At the time of his overthrow in 1966, Nkrumah had expanded media facilities 
enormously, and placed them firmly in the hands of the government. The 
private news media had been eliminated. Television, radio, the Ghana News 
Agency and the news media were government owned and operated. Authori- 
tarian structures of mass media control had been effectively established. It is 
these structures of social and political control that have been bequeathed to 
successive governments. 

Even though the National Liberation Council (NLC) and the Progress Party 
(PP) governments inherited these structures virtually intact, their brief rule was 
characterised by attempts to reverse the authoritarian press policies of the 
CPP. The NLC encouraged the growth of private newspapers, the most 
notable of which were the Legon Observer (1966), the Echo (1968), the Evening 
Standard (1969), the Star (1969); and the Pioneer resumed publication in 
1966. The period was relatively liberal!5. 

Busia’s government more consciously sought to dismantle the authoritarian 
structures of media control. The Newspaper Licensing Decree was repealed in 
1970, and the period saw the emergence of such critical private newspapers as the 
Palaver Tribune and Spokesman, perhaps the most stridently critical of the PP 
government. The NLC and Busia then sought to move media polictes in a 
libertarian direction. The reason may lie in the fact that both governments 
drew a substantial part of their support from the ranks of the middle-classes and 


13. Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana: Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah (Edinburgh, 1957), Introduc- 
tion. 

14. Constitution (Amendment) Act 1964 Act 224, Article 2. 

15. The NLC promulgated a number of restrictive press laws of which the Rumour Defamation 
Decrees of 1966 and 1967 were examples. On these see, K. Otabil, ‘Constraints To The Growth 
and Development Of Private Newspapers In Ghana 1957-1979: A Case Study of the Legon 
Observer, Pioneer, Standard and Spokesman’, Project Work submitted to the School of Journalism 
and Communication, Legon, 1980. 
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the professionals. In part also the leadership was committed to liberalism as a 
political ideology. The Busia period, however, was a brief liberal interlude. 
The National Redemption Council (NRC) which overthrew Busia in January 
1972 quickly restored Nkrumah’s authoritarian structures. 

In May, 1972, Colonel Acheampong’s government promulgated the Defa- 
mation by Newspapers Decree. The Control of Publications Decree was 
also promulgated on 17th July, 1972. Under the latter Decree, it was an offence 
for any person to be in possession, publish, distribute, sell or offer for sale, or 
circulate either The Echo or The Pioneer. The former decree indemnified the 
state-owned media against libel suits which had been filed by the members of the 
previous government. In March 1973, Nkrumah’s Newspaper Licensing Act 
was re-introduced as the Newspaper Licensing Decree. It was also made an 
offence for any newspaper to publish or reproduce any false statement, rumour 
or report. Acheampong was an admirer of Nkrumah, and in administering the 
country relied also on some of his political lieutenants. Newspapers which 
were critical of the military regime had such great problems obtaining newsprint 
that they had to cease publication. Acheampong, like Nkrumah before him, 
attached the greatest importance to the mass media. While Nkrumah’s reason 
was ideological, Acheampong’s was a practical one, for since military rulers lack 
an effective political organization for communicating with the masses, !6 they tend 
to rely heavily on the mass media to reach the people. l 


Libertarians, Authoritarians, and the Mass Media 

The middle and professional classes found Acheampong’s control of the mass 
media rather irksome, but had believed all along that the military would return 
the country to civilian rule by 1976. When it became clear by 1976 that the 
soldiers, on the contrary, wanted to perpetuate their rule in the form of a 
non-party system of government embracing the police, the military and civilians 
(Union Government as it was labelled), the professionals became politically 
frustrated and began to agitate for the immediate resignation of the government 
of the Supreme Military Council (SMC) and the return of the country to 
constitutional rule within one year. 

This demand by the Association of Recognized Professional Bodies was taken 
seriously by the SMC when early in 1977 the call was backed by the ‘withdrawal 
of services’ by professionals who had, in effect, embarked on a nation-wide 
strike. The Association which existed by 1971, and given a corporate existence 
by NRC Decree 143 of 1973, consisted mainly of old professional bodies like the 
Ghana Bar Association and the Ghana Medical Association; by 1977, however, 
lawyers, doctors, university lecturers, engineers, quantity surveyors, architects, 
accountants and chartered surveyors constituted themselves into an active body 
to campaign openly against Union Government. Professionals also assumed 


16. Ithiel de Sola Pool, ‘The mass Media and Politics in the Modernization Process’, in L. W. Pye, 
ed, Communications and Political Development (Princeton 1963), pp. 234-253. 
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leadership positions in ad hoc political associations formed to agitate 
against Union Government. 

Dr Kwame Safo-Adu (private medical practitioner) and Mr Victor Owusu 
(lawyer) and such former ministers in the Busia regime as Messrs. Jatoe Kaleo 
and N. Y. B. Adade, formed the Front for the Prevention of Dictatorship (FPD) 
in late 1976. The People’s Movement for Freedom and Justice (PMFJ)—a 
loose coalition of the proscribed political parties—was formed in January 
1978. Under the leadership of such veteran politicians as K. A. Gbedemah, 
William Ofori Atta, the late Lt-Gen A. A. Afrifa and professionals like Professor 
Adu Boahen, Harry Sawyer (quantity surveyor) Nana Akuffo Addo (lawyer) and 
Johnny Hansen (lawyer), it was formed mainly ‘to oppose Union Government’!’. 

Also such moribund associations as the University Teachers Association, the 
National Union of Ghana Students, the Ghana Nurses Association were 
reorganized and their voices added to the professionals’ call for a return to 
constitutional rule. By the time of Acheampong’s overthrow in July 1978, the 
professionals were one of the best organized social groups in the country and had 
by now evolved a machinery for electing their members to fill various appointive 
and elective offices. For example, before Acheampong’s overthrow, the 
27-member Constitutional Commission consisted chiefly of people who were 
supporters of Union Government. When, however, the membership was 
expanded to 58 after Acheampong’s overthrow, the 31 additional members were 
drawn mainly from the ranks of those professionals who had opposed 
Acheampong’s idea of Union Government. 

There was little doubt that one of the main planks in the anti-Union Govern- 
ment campaign of the professionals was press freedom, the necessity for which 
was forcibly brought home to the organizers when Acheampong’s SMC monopo- 
lized the use of the mass media ‘to propagate its own ideas and consolidate its 
own position while preventing the dissemination of views of those it suspects as 
having something to say which is either critical of government performance or 
contrary to its pronouncements’. Also the professionals were outraged by the 
failure of the Ministry of Information, despite persistent requests by the 
publishers, to renew the licence of the Legon Observer which provided ‘one of 
the few avenues which exist in this country for free, frank and open discussion 
on matters of national interest”!®. In the very first issue of the News Bulletin of 
the FPD, it was noted: 


‘In a country where the press are alive to their responsibilities and discharge 
their duties truthfully and impartially there probably would be no need to 
publish the News Bulletin. Unfortunately we do not have a free press... 
hence this publication . . .”!9 


17. A.A. Afrifa, Statement Made On The Occasion Of the Launching Of The People’s Movement 
For Freedom And Justice On 27th January, 1978 At Accra, p. 7. 

18. News Bulletin of the Association Of Recognized Professional Bodies, Vol. 1, No. 10, 6 
September, 1977, pp. 7-8. 

19. News Bulletin Of The Front For The Prevention Of Dictatorship Vol. 1 No. 1 (n.d.), p. 1. 
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Afrifa identified the lack of press freedom as one of the reasons for the formation 
of the P.M.F‘J.: 


‘The country today is facing the gravest crisis of its independent life. Deten- 
tion without trial, capricious exercise of power, systematic suppression of 
individual liberties and the freedom of the press have once again reared their 
ugly heads’. 


Well-formulated views on press freedom were expressed by the leaders of 
ten professional bodies in a series of meetings (beginning on 14th July, 1977) held 
between them andthe SMC. They observed: 


‘We consider the matter of the freedom of the press as fundamental to the 
democratic process. The extent to which the Press is free must be evident to 
all... We believe that Government should move further forward to demon- 
strate its acceptance by repealing the Newspaper Licensing Decree 
N.R.C.D.161. Until this has been done the licence of the Legon Observer 
should be renewed... Since we consider the establishment of a Press Trust 
as one of the most important means of ensuring the smooth and honest 
transition to constitutional Rule, we urge the Government to expedite action 
on this matter. It is our belief that a Press Trust can and should be set up 
now’.?! 


A 140-member Constituent Assembly to draw up the constitution for the Third 
Republic was set up by August, 1978. Of the members, 64 (or about 46%) were 
to be elected by District Councils; 42 (or about 30%) to be elected by certain 
identifiable and statutory bodies, mainly professional, and 34 (or about 24%) 
were to be nominated by the S.M.C. Of the 24 identifiable bodies, well over 15 
were professional, and the majority of the SMC nominees as well as those elected 
in District Council elections were professionals. Thus it was that the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 1978-1979 came to be dominated by the professional and middle 
classes. Although the professionals did not constitute an ideologically coherent 
group, it is on the whole true to say that the majority of the members shared the 
view that the principle of press freedom should be enshrined in the constitution. 

To say that the libertarian lobby was influential in the Constituent Assembly 
does not mean that there were not in the Assembly persons who held the contrary 
principle that the authoritarian press system bequeathed by Nkrumah should 
either be retained intact or reformed in a manner which would give the state 
some measure of control over the mass media. Such persons could be found in 
the ranks of SMC nominees (chiefly Union Government supporters), the 
20. A.A. Afrifa, Statement, op. cit., p. 1. 


21. News Bulletin Of The Association Of Recognized Professional Bodies, op. cit, p.5. The 
practical implications of this were spelt out in a paper the professionals submitted to the SMC on 
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representatives of the Police Force, Armed Forces, the Civil Service, the 
National House of Chiefs, the Trades Union Congress, the Ghana Muslim 
Council, and the Cooperative Council. A substantial number of the representa- 
tives of pressure and interest groups and District Councils, mainly pro-CPP in 
orientation, may also be counted among them. Those who held the contrary 
authoritarian principle of media organization, though in a minority, lobbied with 
sufficient effect to win a compromise with the libertarians. 


Press Freedom: A Conceptual Explication 

Such terms as press freedom, libertarian and authoritarian press systems have 
been used so far without much explanation. They need to be systematically 
explicated in a framework within which media-government relationships are 
discussed as important theoretical issues. Such a theoretical framework is 
needed, for in developing nations press freedom ultimately turns on the question 
of media-government relations. Four theories of the press have been put 
forward to account for various media-government relationships. These are: 
authoritarian, libertarian, Soviet-Communist, and social responsibility concepts 
of the press.22, In the authoritarian theory, the state claims exclusive right to 
knowledge and wisdom in the determination of the basic purposes and goals of 
the society. The owners of the mass media are perceived by those who run the 
state as incapable of understanding the purposes of the state and are seen also as 
ignorant and un-informed about the objectives of state policy. The role of the 
media of mass communication, under this theory, is to support and advance the 
policies of the government in power. In authoritarian media systems, even 
though the news media may be privately owned, mechanisms are devised for 
controlling them. 

In the libertarian media system man is seen as a rational being who is capable 
of reasoning to solve complex problems and therefore perceived as having a 
natural right to the pursuit of truth. The media in this theory are free to seek 
the truth unfettered by any external authority. The essence of libertarianism is 
press freedom, and the absence of any restraints on the media. The social 
responsibility theory postulates that the media enjoy freedom but have wider 
obligations to society, thus the press has to perform certain functions for the 
society. Finally, the Soviet model is premised on a certain kind of Marxism. 
According to this theory, the mass media exist to transmit social policy and not 
search for the truth. Mass media, under this theory, are instruments of govern- 
ment and are integral parts of the state. They are owned and operated by the 
state, and are therefore expected to do what is best for the state and party, and 
what is good is determined by the elite leadership of the state and party. 

The authoritarian, social responsibility and Soviet-Communist theories are 
control theories. In all three theories, an external authority determines what is 


22. First propounded by F., S. Siebert, T. Peterson and W. Schramm, Four Theories Of The Press 
(Urbana 1963). 
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socially and politically reponsible and desirable for the media. It is only in the 
libertarian theory that the freedom of media units and journalists is stressed. 
The theories then resolve themselves into two basic concepts: the authoritarian 
and the libertarian. Media systems are labelled authoritarian or libertarian 
depending on the degree of their self-determination. In the authoritarian 
system the media have little or no autonomy in the sense of determining their 
own editorial policies; while in the libertarian system the media are editorially 
autonomous, and operate in an open, competitive political environment. 
Libertarianism is like the negative conception of liberty—-freedom from outside 
control and absence of restraint: and authoritarianism may be thought of in 
terms of the positive conception of liberty—freedom to carry out what an 
‘enlightened’ elite has decided to be the public good.?3 

The concept of press freedom may be explicated in terms of libertarianism and 
authoritarianism. From this perspective, one of the best definitions seems to 
be that of Merrill.24 Merrill defines press freedom as fundamentally freedom 
from outside control. The central concept of such freedom is press autonomy 
which applies most directly to individual media units, as well as to individual 
journalists. The greatest threat to press freedom, on this definition, is external 
restriction of, direction of, and control of media expression. If the press in a 
country can freely express itself with what it has to express, then, the country 
has a free press system. 

The key elements in this concept are media autonomy, personal integrity of 
journalists, and media self-determinism. If the media adjust themselves to 
social and political desires or aspirations, this must be seen as self-adjustment. 
The media units themselves define what 1s socially and politically responsible. 
Also it is media-determination of the content of mass communications as opposed 
to public determination of the content of the mass media. The freedom of the 
press belongs to the people who operate media institutions, and it is only they 
who are professionally qualified to determine what to print or what to broadcast. 
As Merrill puts it, ‘Press units of a free journalistic system are whatever they 
want to be; they might even decide to be government supporters or apologists. 
So be it’25 

In developing nations where governments have invested so much money in 
media development and where professional standards are not high, people are 
likely to quarrel over this definition. But reading through the various 
memoranda submitted to the Constitutional Commission as well as newspaper 
accounts of the debates on the press in the Constituent Assembly,?¢ it is apparent 
that this is the view of press freedom that the majority of the framers brought to 
bear on the debates. 


23. See I. Berlin, Two Concepts Of Liberty (Oxford, 1958). 

24. C.J. Merrill, The Imperative Of Freedom (New York, 1974), esp. pp. 64-66. 

25. Ibid., p. 66. 

26. The debates on the press in the Assembly have not as yet been published officially. 
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Provisions on the Mass Media 

A careful reading of the specific provisions on the media of mass communi- 
cation and information makes it clear that the framers of the Ghanaian constitu- 
tion faced a dilemma that arises from the fact that some of the framers saw some 
merit in government ownership of the mass media, while at the same time the 
majority felt strongly that press freedom cannot be constitutionally guaranteed if 
the media are state-owned. The arguments members of the Constituent 
Assembly advanced in an attempt to resolve the dilemma are best reflected in the 
words of the Constitutional Commissioners: 

... The history of political repression and governmental and administrative 
incompetence.in Ghana is also largely the history of governmental control and 
restriction of the press... 

As we saw it, therefore, one of the most effective ways for ensuring press 
freedom is to bring a complete and total end to governmental control of the 

. State-owned press... It was suggested to us from many quarters that the 
most effective way of achieving this objective was the establishment of a Press 
Trust or Press Commission . . . 

A number of our members, however, were not convinced that any public 
body can be sufficiently independent of the administration to enable it 
effectively to guarantee the freedom of the state-owned press. For this 
reason they felt that the independence of the press can only be truly 
guaranteed if there were no state-owned commercial press institutions at 
all. Under this arrangement all commercial newspapers and other press 
institutions would be privately owned and be free to operate without any 
central or official control or direction... We are convinced that in the 
present circumstances of Ghana such a system would most probably put the 
press of the country under the control or influence of the rich and organized 
powerful groups, or even of foreign powers and organizations operating 
through the medium of Ghanaian citizens or companies who would be 
mere “fronts” for this purpose’.?? 


The framers like the Constitutional Commissioners, and indeed like many 
educated Ghanaians, were caught between the Scylla of press control through 
state-ownership of the media and the Charybdis of a free press system which can 
fall prey to powerful domestic and foreign interests. The provisions on the 
media of mass communication show the compromise reached between the 
authoritarians and the libertarians. This is as was to be expected for, as Wheare 
reminds us, constitutions reflect the dominant beliefs and interests or some 
compromise between conflicting beliefs and interests which are characteristic of 
the society at the time of their adoption.?8 

There are references to the mass media—references which reflect the views of 
the libertarians—in the provisions on Fundamental Human Rights in Chapter 


27. ` Proposals, pp. 110-111. 
28. K.C. Wheare op. cit., p. 67. 
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Six, Article 28 (1) (2) (3). It is provided that there shall be no censorship in 
Ghana, and that no one will be hindered in the enjoyment of his freedom of 
expression. Also a person responsible for a state-owned medium for the 
dissemination of any kind of information to the public shall afford equal 
opportunities and facilities for the representation of opposing or differing 
views. The media are required to uphold the principles, provisions and objec- 
tives of the Constitution as well as the responsibility and accountability of the 
Government to the people. 

For the first time in our history, an explicit provision is made that the Press 
Commission should take ‘measures to ensure the preservation of press 
freedom.29 If this were simply the same as freedom of expression, of course, 
there would have been no need to mention it specifically. Secondly, a major 
structural change in the organization of the mass media finds expression in the 
constitution in the form of a Press Commission.2° In the performance of any of 
its functions the Commission will be independent of the government of the day, 
and shall be subject only to the constitution, and not to the control of any person 
or authority. 

The constitution even specificies the composition of the 12-member Press 
Commission. It will consist of one representative each nominated by: (1) the 
Association of Recognized Professional Bodies; (11) the Ghana Bar Association; 
(aii) the National Development Commission; (iv) the Ghana National Association 
of Teachers; (v) the Universities of Ghana; (vi) the Ghana Association of 
Writers; (vii) the owners and the proprietors of the private press; (viii) the — 
Christian Council and the National Catholic Secretariat; (ix) two representatives 
nominated by the Ghana Journalists’ Association, and (x) two other members one 
of whom shall be a woman nominated by the government. The chairman of the 
Commission shall be elected by the members themselves, and the administrative 
expenses, including all salaries, allowances and pensions payable in respect of 
persons serving with the Commission, shall be a charge upon the consolidated 
fund. 

In so far as the Commission is composed of those involved in the communica- 
tion process (journalists, publishers and editors) and representatives of 
influential and important social groups, it looks deceptively like a Press Council. 
But this is not the case for the latter is basically a voluntary self-administering 
body in which journalists, publishers and representatives of the general public 
cooperate of their own free will to ensure that a proper relationship is maintained 
between the press on the one hand, and state and society on the other through 
the maintenance of professional ethics within as well as through the defence of 
press freedom without. The basic idea here is press self-control.3! 

29. The Constitution Of the Republic of Ghana, 1979, Article 193(e) 
30. Onzvall these see bid., Articles 193-195. 
31. On various types and definitions of Press Councils, see Heinz-Dietrich Fischer, ‘Press 


Councils Throughout The World: An Empirical Approach’, in Heinz-Dietrich Fischer and J. C. 
Merrill, eds, International and Intercultural Communication (New York 1976), pp. 168-172. 
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The basic notion in establishing the Press Commission was to give Ghanaians 
an idependent institution which will act as a buffer between the state-owned 
mass media and the party in power. It is expected to insulate these media units 
from political and pressure group influences and thus contribute to the creation 
of conditions in which press freedom can flourish. Under Article 193 of the 
constitution it has the following functions: 


(a) the appointment of the chairman and other members of the 
governing body of any public corporation established for sound or 
television broadcasting, the press or other media of mass 
communication or information; 

(b) the assistance where necessary, in the procurement and distri- 
bution on an equitable and non-discriminatory basis of the 
facilities and services required for the efficient and independent 
operation of the press and other media for mass communication or 
information; 

(c) the making, by constitutional instrument, of Regulations for the 
registration of newspapers and other publications; 

(d) the making, by constitutional instrument, of Regulations for the 
registration and licensing of other media for mass communication; 

(e) the taking of measures to ensure the preservation of press 
freedom; and 

(f) the taking of measures to ensure the maintenance of the highest 
professional and journalistic standards in the mass media 
including the investigation and adjudication of complaints made 
against the members of the press. 


The Commission is assigned function (a) because since independence 
members of the governing bodies of state-owned mass media have been 
appointed by the government. Also in function (b), the commission is expected 
to make a positive contribution to the development of the private news media 
which, in the past, were all too often bedevilled by problems of shortage of 
newsprint, type faces and other facilities. Because the framers found the law on 
newspaper licensing incompatible with press freedom, provision (c) is made, and 
the sole aim of the framers was not to make newspaper licensing a condition for 
publication; on the contrary their objective was to use licensing as a means for the 
collection of data on newspaper and magazine publication in the country. To 
ensure media autonomy the Commission is expressly forbidden to exercise any 
control or direction over the professional functions of journalists. 


Some Concluding Remarks 

Most of the framers of the Third Republican constitution of Ghana were 
imbued with a passion for freedom, a passion which finds expression in the 
constitution in the form of fundamental human rights and in the embodiment of 
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the principle of press freedom. The libertarians were no doubt influential in 
the Assembly, but the provisions on the media of mass communication do not 
wholly accord with their views on press freedom. Had their views prevailed, in 
all probability, the authoritarian media structures bequeathed by Nkrumah 
would have been dismantled. That the state-owned media were left virtually 
intact was due to the existence of an authoritarian lobby in the Assembly. In 
recommending the establishment of a Press Commission the libertarians and 
authoritarians settled for a compromise. 

The question which should be asked at this point is: as constituted, and in the 
present political environment of Ghana, can the Press Commission, as expected, 
facilitate the creation of conditions in which the ideal of media autonomy and 
self-determinism can be achieved, particularly in the state-owned media? This 
is a question which does not admit of an easy answer; however, for one or two 
reasons one cannot be too sanguine about the prospects of press freedom. First, 
it must be noted that in all constitutional systems, such extra-constitutional forces 
as political parties, interest groups and public opinion do strongly influence the 
direction in which institutions set up by constitutions evolve. It is a truism 
worth repeating that what a constitution says about them is the ideal, and how in 
fact they evolve is quite another thing. The manner in which the Press 
Commission is going to evolve will depend on how the ruling People’s National 
Party which claims to be the spiritual heir of the CPP seeks to control institu- 
tional life. 

Secondly, the libertarian and authoritarian press systems both have adherents, 
and it is not clear as to which of the two opposed groups of persons will gain 
ascendancy in the continuing struggle for power within the ruling political 
party as well as in the country as a whole. The lesson of our historic 
experience is that a political system acts as a constraint on, and can even 
determine, the press system in a country. Finally, there do not exist in 
the country strong centres of social and political thought, of wealth and 
of influence. Such independent centres, as Aristotle, de Tocqueville and 
Hannah Arendt remind us, act as countervailing forces in a society like 
Ghana where the government of the day exercises enormous power and 
influence. Many identifiable bodies in Ghana are so weak that any govern- 
ment determined to influence their behaviour in a manner it deems desir- 
able, can do so; and indeed many Ghanaian governments have sought to 
control institutional life. Perhaps the men who drew up the constitution 
assumed all too easily that the government in power would leave the 
independence they have bestowed on it. On any adequate view of the 
history of Ghana, it would appear that governments—notably those of a pro- 
CPP orientation—cannot co-exist peacefully with independent institutions. 
The existence of an articulate professional class committed to a libertarian 
press system provides, perhaps, the only ray of hope that press freedom can 
flourish in Ghana. 


MILITARY RULE AND POPULATION ISSUES IN 
NIGERIA | 


ADERANTI ADEPOJU 


‘MANY OF THE country’s problems must be related to the question of 
population...’! This quotation amply summarises the impact of population on 
the political processes of Nigeria. The observation spans both civilian and mili- 
tary eras, as population issues have generated deep concern among politicians, 
the military, academics and indeed, the masses in the country. In fact, popu- 
lation issues play dominant roles and are largely responsible for major landmarks 
in the contemporary Nigerian political scene: it precipitated the constitutional 
crisis in the country in 1962; it played a major role in the crisis in the old Western 
Nigeria in 1965; was largely responsible for the military take-over in 1966; con- 
tributed greatly to the fall of Gowon’s regime in 1975 and still looms large in the 
minds of Nigerians with the recent demand for the creation of even more states 
in the country; and revenue allocation among existing states soon after the return 
to civilian rule. 

For a complex of political and allied reasons, the question: ‘How many 
Nigerians?’ posed by Aluko? one and a half decades ago, still remains unsatis- 
factorily answered. Population matters have been, and still remain, thorny 
issues in the socio-political life of Nigerians. This article focuses on population 
programmes during the thirteen years (1966-1979) of military rule in Nigeria. In 
doing so, the pre-military era is examined very briefly in order to put population 
in historical perspective. The body of the article is devoted to the military era 
and covers such diverse areas as demographic data collection and utilization; 
institutional framework for population programmes; the status of population, 
and the extent to which population has been integrated into the planning 
processes. The status of population in the new constitution is discussed as a 
necessary prelude to exploring the orientation of population programmes in the 
years ahead in Nigeria under the civilian administration. 


The Pre-milttary Era: Population Censuses 

Censuses, vital registration system, population register and sample surveys are 
the main sources of population data. Censuses provide aggregate and basic data . 
Aderanti Adepoju is Senior Lecturer in the Department of Demography & Social Statistics at the 
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on a national level for socio-economic planning. While Nigeria’s experience at 
systematic economic planning dates back to 1946; in the population field about 
fourteen attempts have so far been made to enumerate the population of Nigeria 
or its component parts.3 The first census was taken nearly a century ago in 
1866. Although this census was severely limited in coverage and content 
(indeed it was no more than a head-count~cum-estimation in few areas), it 
nevertheless marked the beginning of decennial counts which was interrupted by 
World War I. 

In its modern connotation, the first comprehensive census in the country was 
held in 1952/53. This was phased in the three regions in the country; May, 
June and July 1952 in the North; December 1952 and January 1953 in the West; 
May, June and August 1953 in the East. In essence, it was ‘a zonal or sectional 
exercise which spread over a year’. The census returns gave a total of 31°5 
million people for the country. It is widely believed, however, that there was 
an undercount of between 10 and 18%.5 Apart from the time lag—which 
violates a cardinal principle of modern census exercise—the inadequate man- 
power, transportation and communication problems contributed to the under- 
count as some areas were inaccessible.® 

Ten years later (1962), the first post-independence census was held. In order 
to reduce the reported under-count, and other shortcomings in the 1952/53 
census, an efficient publicity machinery was mounted to ensure a complete 
coverage: Nigerians were exhorted to ensure that they were counted as the 
census would form the basis for revenue allocation, provision of amenities and, 
more important, representation in the forthcoming elections into regional and 
federal legislatures in 1964. The census was conducted between May 5 and 21, 
1962. Two contrasting results were declared: 42 million and 52 million in 
December 1962 and January 1963, with the North having 49:4% and 57:7% of the 
country’s total population, respectively.’ 

The result raised considerable controversy since the distribution of seats for 
the 1964 parliamentary election was to be based on the latest census figures. 
Ultimately, the results were nullified and in February 1963 another census was 
organised. The 1963 census was conducted between November 5 and 8, 1963 
and the results released in February, 1964. The figure of 56°670 million that 
emerged from the head count is claimed to have over-counted the country’s 


3. O. ©. Arowolo, ‘Designing the Next Census’, paper presented at the First Annual 
Conference of the Population Association of Nigeria, Benin City, April 17—20, 1980, p.i. 

4, J. F. Falodun, ‘Sober Reflection on Nigeria’s Past Censuses’, Presidential Address to the 
first Annual Conference of the Population Association of Nigeria, Benin City, April - 17-20, 
1980, p. 7 

5. See P. O. Olusanya, Socio-economic Aspects of Rural~Urban Migration in Western 
Nigeria, NISER, Ibadan 1969, pp. 155~157; Ekanem I. I. The 1963 Nigerian Census: A 
Critical Approach, Ethiope Publishing Corporation, Benin City, 1972. 

6. Falodun, op. cit., p. 7. 
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population by between 11~-18%%—in some way, a compensatory factor for the 
reported undercount in previous censuses particularly, 1931 and 1952/53. 

The political crisis which followed the disagreements over the 1962 and 1963 
censuses to a large extent led to the break-down of law and order in the then 
Western Region in 1965 where elections were to be held into the region’s House 
of Assembly. The deteriorating situation in the Region quickly spread to other 
parts of the country (exacerbated by the aftermath of the 1964 Federal 
Election). The Eastern Regional government quickly challenged the validity of 
the census figures in the court but the court upheld the official census figure—a 
decision which reinforced the legal and final authority of the Prime Minister on 
the issue. The events that followed in large part provided ‘the immediate 
excuse for the military take-over on January 15, 1966.0 As Arnold 
emphasised, few events in the post-independence history of Nigeria have caused 
greater controversy than the 1962 and 1963 censuses.!! Ten years later, the 
1973 census caused as much, indeed greater, controversy. 


The Military Era: 1966-1979 
When the Military took over power from the civilians on January 15, 1966, it 
hardly occurred to them that they were to rule the most populous, and poten- 
tially the most powerful, country in Black Africa,—indeed among the black races 
in the world—for as long as thirteen crucial years. Of course, the precise 
number of people they were to rule was not known then; thirteen years later, the 
situation remained virtually unchanged.!2 

The new military government under Gowon enunciated a nine-point pro- 
gramme of activities to be pursued by his regime before power was handed to a 
civilian administration. The seventh programme on the list relates to the hold- 
ing of a census. The programmes—the reorganisation of the armed forces; 
implementation of the Second National Development Plan 1970~75; eradication 
of corruption; creation of more states; preparation and adoption of a new con- 
stitution; introduction of a new revenue allocation formula; conducting a new 
population census; the organisation of national political parties and organisation of 
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10. R. K. Udo, ‘Population and Politics in Sub-saharan Africa’ in R. K, Udo et al (eds), 
Population Education Source Book for Sub-saharan Africa (Heinemann Education Books, 
Nairobi Ibadan London, 1979), p. 173. l 
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election and return to civilian rule—were hailed with much enthusiasm as these 
were addressed to most of the thorny issues confronting the nation.'3 

Before the military took over, the political events that marred both the 1962 
and 1963 censuses raised serious doubts in the minds of Nigerians regarding the 
ability of a democratically-elected government to organise—and the desirability 
of conducting—another census by the politicians. Thus, when Gowon outlined 
his programmes and included the conduct of a census, the nation breathed a sigh 
of relief and reposed confidence in the army as an impartial, non-politicised body 
to conduct an acceptable and accurate census for the country. 


The 1973 Census 

The decision to hold a census in 1973 was based partly on the commitment of 
the Gowon administration to the seventh agenda announced to the nation at the 
end of the civil war in 1970. The army soon realised that the collection of 
accurate data could not be executed with the usual military despatch;!* census 
undertakings need considerable planning and expense, both of money, man- 
power and time. 

More important, the army was preparing to launch the Third Five-year 
Development Plan, 1975-80. This was to be the biggest and most ambitious 
plan in the country and, indeed, in Black Africa. More than ever before, the 
need for accurate up-to-date and comprehensive demographic and socio- 
economic data became apparent. Also it was realised that the availability of 
such data could enhance the quality and relevance of the plan, otherwise 
planning could be reduced to a speculative exercise. 

The army therefore voted a huge sum of money (about N37 million) and 
mounted a large scale campaign on the objectives of the census. More than 
150,000 soldiers (representing 68 per cent of all soldiers) were deployed to assist 
the 150,000 or so enumerators, each accompanied by a soldier, to minimise 
double counting and facilitate field logistics.15 Other soldiers were placed on 
general alert for the duration of the census which was conducted between 25 
November and 2 December 1973. The enumeration lasted for one week. The 
census returns were conveyed to Lagos by the military personnel, presumably to 
frustrate any attempts to falsify the records. 


13. See Arnold, op. ci. Also O. Oyediran, (ed), Nigerian Government and Politics under 
Military Rule, 1966-79 (London: Macmillan, 1979). 

14, In fact, part of the problems encountered during the 1973 census relate to the inadequate 
time for preparations for the census. Only eighteen months were set aside for planning and 
execution of the census instead of the minimum period of 36 months recommended by the 
United Nations. This becomes more serious when it is recalled that there is no permanent 
institution charged with the responsibility of census taking in Nigeria. See O. Adegbola, ‘The 
Nature of Nigerian Censuses’, paper presented at the First Annual Conference of the 
Population Association of Nigeria, Benin City, April 1980, p.37. Also, United Nations, 
erates of Population Census Methods, Studies and Methods, Series, F, No. 5, New York, 
15. Arnold, op. cit.; Ebigbola, op. cit., p. 8. 
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At the planning stages of the census, political parties were not yet allowed to 
exist hence there were no partisan politics in the country and no elections were in 
view, although political aspirants had their eyes on 1976, the promised date for 
return to civilian rule. The atmosphere therefore appeared conducive to hold- 
ing a non-partisan population count in the country, at least for once. However, 
as Adegbola remarked, ‘the organisation of the census virtually made the exercise 
an exclusive state matter in practice! Each state was represented on the 
National Census Board and loyalty is to the state at the expense of the nation. 

Early in May 1974, Gowon announced the ‘provisional’ 1973 census figure of 
79°76 million to the country. The Table below shows the provisional figures. 
Soon after, the startling figures were readily accepted by two Military Governors 
in the then Northern States. The two soldiers claimed that the census was 
meticulously executed and the figures represent the most realistic situation in the 
country.!? Earlier on, Gowon had indicated that ‘the figures are very 
provisional’ but more significant, admitted that ‘the 1973 count was probably the 
most thorough head count of human beings by human beings anywhere in the 


TABLE 
Nigeria: Population Size by State 1963 and 1973 and Growth Rate 1963-73 
1973 Provisional Annual intercensal 
1963 Census census figures growth rate % 

STATES (0008) (0005) 1963~73 
North East 7,793 15,380 68 
Kano 5,775 10,900 6°4 
North West 5,734 8,500 39 
North Central i 4,098 6,790 51 
Benue Plateau 4,009 5,170 25 
Kwara 2,399 4,640 6'6 
West 9,488 8,920 —0'62 
Lagos 1,444 2,470 54 
Mid-West 2,536 3,240 25 
East Central 7,228 8,060 l'l 
South East 3,526 3,460 —051 
Rivers 1,545 2,230 3°7 
Nigeria 55,670 79,760 36 


Source: Extracted from the Daily Times, Friday 10 May, 1974 p. 1. 


16. O. Adegbola, op ci., pp. 33-40. This state contol of the census operation ran contrary 
to the prevailing military mode of operation. However, Adebayo argues, ‘to a great extent, 
federalism was shelved during the military regime and the country was run as a unitary 
State... States fared well or badly according to the amount of pressure and lobby that the 
state government officials and their military governors could apply on the Federal Government 
functionaries’ (A. Adebayo, “The Military and Nigeria’s Federalism’ 1979/80 Departmental 
Seminar No. 1, Department of Public Administration, University of Ife, November 1979, 
pp. 19-20.) 

17. O. Awolowo, Three Matters of Moment: Education; 1976; And the 1973 Provisional 
Census Results (Chancellor’s Address to the Convocation of the University of Ife, June 6, 
University of Ibadan Press, September 1974), p. 4. 
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world’.'8 Soon after, a wave of unrest quickly spread throughout the country 
and tense reactions were generated in various sectors of the nation. 

In the wave of the spontaneous criticisms of the provisional figures, Gowon 
promised that a post enumeration survey (PES) would be carried out to rectify 
the anomaly of the provisional census figures. However, the results of the post- 
enumeration survey were never published. On July 6, 1974, Chief Awolowo, in 
his Convocation Address at the University of Ife, became’ the first national 
politician to publicly reject the 1973 census figures as ‘absolutely unreliable’.!9 
Reviewing the evidence that the inter-censal growth rate between 1963 and 1973 
ranged from an incredibly low figure of — 0'6% in the Western State to a high 
704% in North-East State, he concluded that ‘the provisional figures have 
revived with greater vividness and starker reality, the erstwhile fear of perma- 
nent domination of one group of Nigerians by another. The seeds of fierce 
inter-ethnic strife are already sown by the provisional figures; all Nigerian 
patriots, both in the North and the South, must unite in an appeal to the 
Supreme Military Council to prevail on the National Census Board to remove the 
seeds before they germinate and grow.’ Given the prevailing situation, 
Awolowo did not forsee the feasibility of holding another census in the country 
until 1993 by which time, ‘egalitarianism would have been crystallised among our 
entire people; inter-ethnic fears and suspicions would have largely disappear d; 
and practically all’ Nigerian children and youths would be in various levels of 
educational institutions’?!—hence falsification would be minimised or easily 
detected. 

Obviously, political aspirants were set for return to civilian rule in 1976, the 
time set by Gowon but later postponed to 1979 by Mohammed. The recent 
1973 census figures therefore assumed considerable importance for the future 
political activities of the country. As Udo stated, ‘Under the Nigerian con- 
stitution, the basis of representation in parliament is population and given the 
pattern of voting on ethnic lines and the fact that a political party in power always 
won the elections in its area of authority, it became obvious to Nigerian 
politicians that a major way to maintain or change political control was by 
manipulating the census.’?2 Indeed, prior to the army takeover in 1966, both 
party support and voting were on an ethnic basis; so were political parties.?3 

It became apparent that representation at local, state and federal levels was to 
be based on population figures under the forthcoming civilian administration. 
Thus part of the problem raised by the 1973 census was that it potentially shifted 
the population balance in favour of the North (from 29°8 million in 1963 to 51:4 


18. Awolowo, ibid., p. 15. 

19, bid., p. 10. 

20. ibid., p. 12. 

21. idid., p. 16. 

22. R. K. Udo, ‘Population and Politics in Sub-saharan Africa’, op. cit., p. 173. 

23. R. K. Udo, ‘Population and Politics in Nigeria: Problems of census-taking in the Nigerian 
Federation’ in Caldwell and Okonjo, op. cit., pp. 100-102. 
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million in 1973 compared with corresponding figures of 25:9 million and 28:3 
million for the South).24 This led to fear of domination by the North; and since 
political power goes with number, the census figures became strong political 
weapons rather than statistical data to be used for planning for socio-economic 
development. 

The awareness that the size of the population of each state would determine 
representation in the Federal House of Legislature when the Army eventually 
handed over power to civilians, was spearheaded among Southern politicians by 
Chief Awolowo, who, as events would later show, had his mind on the 
Presidency. Apart from this, the economic implications also assumed consider- 
able importance. Revenue allocation to States was based upon population, and 
the pace of economic development of each state became closely interwoven with 
its population size. 

The promise to create more States—one of the nine-point programme of 
Gowon’s administration—is also claimed to be a major cause by State agitators to 
encourage deliberate falsification of the 1973 census figures in order to justify 
the feasibility of the States being demanded. In the pre-military censuses, 
Udo cited cases of “census migration’—an attempt by migrants to boost the popu- 
lation size of their areas of origin by travelling home en masse during censuses 
(and elections) to be counted (and to vote). The manipulation of the census 
figure also finds its root in the drive by some States and ethnic groups to obtain 
large sums of money from the federal government for the development of their 
areas. 

The census issue is viewed by many as the ‘last straw’ factor in the demise of 
the Gowon administration which ended in a bloodless coup on July 29, 1975. A 
day after assuming power and the headship of the state, Murtala Mohammed 
promised to review the political programme in the country. In the meantime, 
he set up a panel to advise on the question of the creation of new states and 
another on the federal capital. Further, he said: ‘With regard to the 1973 popu- 
lation census, it is now clear that whatever results are announced will not 
command general acceptance throughout the country. Accordingly, for 
planning purposes, the 1963 census figures shall continue to be used.’?? 
Accordingly, the 1973 census was nullified. 

The events that marred the end of Gowon’s regime—inefficiency, corruption, 
congestion, inflation,—were compounded by his administration’s inactivity. 
Hence the nation was relieved by the pronouncements of Mohammed who 
included the key issues of the 1973 controversial census, the new federal capital, 
Festival of Arts and Culture (FESTAC) and the creation of more States, in his 
initial speech. By addressing himself first to the census issue, and secondly 
24. Arnold, op. cit., Awolowo, op. cit. 

25, Udo ‘Population and Politics in Africa’, op. cit., p. 173. 
26. R. K. Udo, ‘Census : Migration in Nigeria’, Nigerian Geographical Journal 13 1, June 
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postponing FESTAC immediately on assuming office, most Nigerians welcomed 
him as a messiah to the crisis-torn giant nation of Black Africa. 

According to Arnold, the general impression in the country was that 
Mohammed needed to ‘mollify the south, and, although himself a northerner, he 
was unbiased.’28 The incredible rise in the population of the Northern States, 
according to the 1973 census, was both a sufficient and necessary justification for 
this feeling. However, Iro argues that the cancellation of the 1973 census was 
facilitated by the change of military leadership in 1975. Had Gowon continued 
in office, Iro contended, he would have validated the census results as Balewa 
did in 1964.29 


Vital Registration 

Nigeria has a long, chequered history of vital registration. As far back as 
1917, the Births, Deaths and Burials Ordinance was promulgated; this was later 
consolidated in 1948 to apply to the townships.2° However, the few available 
vital statistics are incomplete and inadequate; only few towns (Lagos, Calabar, 
Port Harcourt and Katsina Province) are covered. Even in these places, vital 
registration was neither enforced nor adequately executed,?! partly because there 
is no compulsory national registration system in the country. 

In 1969, the Technical Committee of the National Council on Health set up a 
Working Group to review existing laws relating to vital registration in the 
country and formulate an appropriate registration procedure. The Committee’s 
draft report on Vital Statistics Act was submitted to the National Council on 
Health late in 197032 but no action was taken on this issue for a very long time. 

During 1974/75, some attempt was made to establish vital registration in rural 
areas using a ten per cent sample of the 300 enumeration areas selected for 
agricultural surveys. This effort also failed partly because of poor supervision 
and inefficient motivation on the part of both enumerators and the survey 
population.33 

Although between 1958 and 1976, ‘various regional and state governments 
enacted laws on registration of births and deaths as part of their Births, Deaths 
and Burials Laws, for the first time, and under the Obasanjo military regime, 
28. ibid. 

29. M. L Iro, ‘Post-independence Population Census Data in Nigeria’, paper presented to the 
First Annual Conference of the Population Association of Nigeria, Benin City, April 17-20, 
w T t Morah, ‘Registered births and deaths in Nigeria’, paper presented at the First 


Annual Conference of the Population Association of Nigeria, Benin City, April 17-20 1980, 
pp. l and 19. 

31. A. A. Igun, ‘Compulsory Registration of Vital Events in Nigeria’, News Bulletin, Society 
of Health, Nigeria, 1, 5, (Oct. 1968) pp. 13-25. 

32. O. E. Umoh, ‘Guidelines for a Vital Registration System for Nigeria’ in A. A. Igun and G. 
T. Acsadi (eds), Demographic Statistics in Nigeria (Demographic Research and Training Unit, 
University of Ife, 1972). p. 205. 

33. A. Adewuyi, ‘Voters’ Registration as an Alternative Population Data Source for Nigeria’, 
paper presented at PAN meeting, April 1980. 

34. Morah, op. cit., p. 1. 
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the decree making registration of births and deaths compulsory throughout the 
country was finally promulgated in 1979.35 While this represents a major step in 
effecting a vital registration system in the country, the machinery for the collec- 
tion and publication of vital statistics data on a nation-wide basis remains 
inadequate. To date, only a small fraction of births and deaths are reported, 
registered and published.36 Besides, population registers—where continuous 
population records are kept—do not exist in Nigeria, and no serious consider- 
ation has yet been given to establishing them. 

Since the army takeover in 1966, there have been no government-sponsored 
national demographic surveys in the country although one is to be launched 
soon. In fact, the military coup of January 1966 brought to an abrupt end of the 
last phase of the Rural Demographic Sample Survey. However, a series of 
demographic sample surveys have been carried out by individual researchers and 
Research Institutions in the country, sometimes with financial support from 
various federal and state ministries. 


Institutional Framework for Population Programmes 

In 1970, the National Population Council was established as the highest 
political body on population activities in the country. The members of the 
Council were drawn from the State Ministries of Health, and a few researchers 
in population-related fields in the Nigerian Universities. The Council is 
responsible for coordinating government action and voluntary activities in the 
field of family planning with a view to integrating these into a national health and 
welfare programme. It is also responsible for advising the government on a 
national population policy, including issues relating to migration, labour and 
employment and coordinating its implementation.37 The secretariat of the 
Council was located within the Central Planning Office (CPO) of the former 
Ministry of Economic Development. 

The secretariat of the Council——the CPO of the former Ministry of Economic 
Development—is responsible for the overall coordination of development 
plans. The CPO also prepared the brief sections on population policy in both 
the 1970-75 and 1975-80 Development Plans. 

Apart from these organs, several agencies of government are involved with 
population issues particularly in the area of data collection. These include the 
Federal Office of Statistics responsible for conducting household budget 
surveys, compiling and publishing other statistical information on the country; 
the National Manpower Board which also conducts periodic manpower surveys 
and assesses the nation’s manpower needs. The National Population Bureau— 


35. Federal Republic of Nigeria, ‘Births and Deaths (Compulsory Registration) Decree, 1979, 
Official Gazette No. 37, Vol. 66, A 317-A 323, Lagos, 1979. 

36. Morah, op. cit., p. 2. 

37. See UNFPA, Nigeria, Background Report: Needs Assessment for Population Assistance 
(Lagos, 1980), chapter 4. 
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which grew out of the old Census Board—has been responsible for conducting 
censuses, compiling and publishing migration and other statistics. The new 
constitution has placed the Bureau under the Vice-Presidents office and is 
expected to serve as the secretariat of the new National Population Commission 
when it is formally established.38 


Population Policies and Development Planning: 1970-1980 

Over the past 20 years, two comprehensive Development Plans (1962-68, 
1970-75) have been executed and the third Plan (1975-80) will soon phase 
out. The latest Plan (1975-80) is the largest and most ambitious plan in the 
country and indeed in Black Africa. This Fourth National Development Plan 
(1980-85) will soon be launched. Nigeria, with an estimated population of 80 
million in 1979, is the most populous country in Africa. Fertility is high (crude 
birth rate of 23 per thousand). The annual rate of population growth of 2°7 per 
cent is high, and if this rate continues the population would double in 23 
years. The infant mortality is high, being about 180 per thousand live births; 
and expectation of life at birth, estimated at 41 years for both sexes, is also high.%9 

About three-quarters of the total population live in rural areas? and close to 
two-thirds of the total labour force is engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Associated with these factors are the high urban unemployment, particularly 
among young school leavers, considerable under-employment in the rural and 
urban informal sectors, and the high growth of urban areas averaging 10 or more 
per cent per year due largely to increasing migration from rural areas to cities. 
With about 45% of the population below age 15, there is a heavy dependency 
burden on the working population. All these features indicate the pertinent 
population-related problems when examined in the context of the country’s 
economic performances. Yet, so far, Nigerian economic planning exercises 
have lacked any systematic treatment of population.*! 

Although to date there is no coherent, explicit population policy in its broad 
perspective, Nigeria has an implicit population policy. This is reflected in the 
planning process, particularly in the series of plans relating to health, education, 
housing, town and country planning, and integrated rural development. These 
various social and economic policies have both direct and indirect bearing on 
demographic variables especially fertility, mortality and migration.42 For 
instance, the high priority given to eradication of the chief causes of morbidity 


38. National Population Bureau: “The role of the National Population Commission in 
National Development Planning’. Paper presented at the First Annual Conference of the 
Population Association of Nigeria, Benin City, 17-20 April, 1980, p. 2. 

39. A. Adepoju, and G.:M. Farooq, ‘Interrelations between Population, employment and 
development with special reference to Nigeria’ in Report of ILO Seminar on Population, 
Empleyment and Development Planning in Nigeria, Addis Ababa, 1977. 

40. À rural area is defined as a locality having less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

41. Adepoju and Farooq, op. cit. 

42. A. Adepoju, ‘Demographic and Socio-economic Considerations in the Formulation of 
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Theory and Policy in Population Studies, University of Ghana, Legon, January 1978, pp. 4-6. 
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and mortality—malaria, measles, tetanus, tuberculosis, etc.—could reduce 
mortality and indirectly influence fertility in the long run. Likewise, health 
schemes and other programmes contained in the recent plans could have far- 
reaching population-influencing effects. 

The formulation of population policy can be conceptualised to proceed from a 
stage of perception of the various population problems and the felt need to adopt 
sets of policy to influence the problems identified. In this way, the various 
regimes in Nigeria (both civilian and military) may be perceived as moving along 
the market continuum from a stage of unawareness to awareness, compre- 
hension, conviction, preference, action and evaluation.44 Movement along this 
continuum is invariably conditioned by several factors, including political, socio- 
cultural, religious, economic and demographic. In the pre~-military era, the 
official attitude to population issues in Nigeria was laissez-faire and sometimes 
neutral. Before the first plan formulation in 1962, concern over population was 
peripheral and was confined to migration from rural to urban areas and to 


neighbouring countries.* — 
By 1962, Nigeria appears to have moved towards the stage of awareness of 


population problems, albeit in a limited way. The First National Development 
Plan (1962-68) recognized that the high rate of population growth constituted a 
serious problem. The plan noted that ‘the population is increasing at a faster 
rate than the provision of new facilities. Despite major investments, the 
situation is liable to deteriorate further if the present rate of population increase 
continues.46 However, there was no indication as to what sets of programmes 
would be adopted and implemented to counter undesirable trends. 

The Second Development Plan 1970—74 was launched in 1970 just at the end 
of the Civil War by the Gowon administration. This was the first full plan to be 
formulated and implemented by the military in the country. This plan also 
recognised that the growth of the working age population, population pressure 
on health services and on individual or family welfare, and impact of population 
growth on dependency ratio constitute potential population problems.‘7 

However, the government’s population-related programme was labelled a 
‘qualitative population policy’ in the sense that voluntary family planning 
schemes were merely to be integrated into the overall health and social welfare 
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programme of the country to enable families to gain access to information 
facilities and services that will allow them freedom to choose the number and 
spacing of their children. At the same time the National Population Council 
was established to implement the ‘population policy’ and programme and co- 
ordinate all external aid in support for family planning activities throughout the 
country.“® Hence it is obvious that the military administration comprehended 
the trends and implications of the population parameters for development pro- 
cesses; they were, however, not convinced of the need to take any ‘drastic’ 
measures. This situation remains the same during the 1975-80 Third Develop- 
ment Plan also launched by the Gowon regime. To the planners, the situation 
need not cause any panic. It is obvious that the Nigerian planners prefer the 
laissez-faire measures to the adoption of a comprehensive population policy. This 
is evident in the statement that general economic development per se would react 
in a complex way to substantially modify demographic variables. 

The action stage is usually preceded by the recognition that existing popu- 
lation problems could produce undesirable results. As a result, commissions are 
usually set up to investigate the trends and implications of the country’s demo- 
graphic features. Such recommendations often form the basis for action as was 
the case in Kenya and Ghana. Nigeria is some way off from this stage. 

In the 1970-74 Plan, the population problems, and policy, were not con- 
sidered in terms of the size but of the distribution and movement of population to 
areas of economic opportunities. Hence, skilled labour mobility, and free inter- 
state population movement to exploit the resource base and development 
potentials, were areas of major concern to planners. Apart from these, 
emphasis was placed on rural development and voluntary family planning.*9 

By 1975-80, the ‘problem of the rapid rate of migration from rural to urban 
areas’ was recognised as an important aspect of population policy., However, 
‘since rapid urbanization was accompanying social and economic development in 
Nigeria, the Government does not intend to discourage urbanization but rather 
to plan and control urban growth in the country’, through integrated urban and 
rural development strategy.5 The 1970-74 Plan noted that “The Government 
will pursue a qualitative population policy by integrating the various voluntary 
family planning schemes into the overall health and social welfare programmes of 
the country. Families would have access to information, facilities and services 
that will allow them freedom to choose the number and spacing of their 
children ...’5! The 1975-80 Plan also asserted that the ‘emphasis of policy is 
therefore being deliberately placed on accelerating the rate of growth of the 
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economy rather than on direct action to achieve a drastic or immediate reduction 
in the overall birth-rate.’5? 

Several factors could account for the prevailing attitude of Nigerian planners 
and policy makers to population issues and policies. The sudden spurt in 
economic activities due largely to the oil boom of the 1960s and early 1970s was 
largely responsible for the optimism in the planning circle that the current rate of 
population growth could not, indeed need not, create a panic situation. 
According to Ayida and Chikelu, both one-time top officials in the Ministry of 
Economic Development, 33 the dynamics of the economy were sufficiently viable 
to sustain an increasing population. This view was predicated on the notion 
that the oil sector, the prime mover of the economy, would continue to generate 
sufficient revenue and sustain high economic growth which, in turn, would 
accommodate the anticipated rapid growth of population.*5 

Planners also argue that from ‘the point of view of space, the danger of popu- 
lation pressure is not yet a cause for concern in Nigeria.’ Furthermore, the 
argument continues, ‘Nigeria has a vast land area on which practically all tropical 
crops can be grown due to varied climatic conditions.’%* This argument is 
further buttressed by the fact that about half of the potential agricultural land of 
the country is currently unutilized or underutilized. The abundance of good 
land is deemed capable of feeding the population: hence it is contended that food 
production would keep pace with population growth. Unfortunately a few years 
afterwards, the country’s food import bill skyrocketed to over one billion Naira! 
Perhaps less subtle reasons include the apparent misconception of what con- 
stitutes a population policy, and its erroneous direct link with family planning 
and population control. 

Apart from all this, the fact that population parameters have been more or less 
neglected in the formulation of Plans derives from the poor demographic data 
base, a situation which was explicitly recognised in the 1970/74 development 
plan,” as much as inadequate appreciation of the interrelations between demo- 
graphic variables and socio-economic development process. A number of 
specific economic-demographic linkages are of a complex nature and hence 
require in-depth analytical studies. These include labour force participation, 
socio-economic determinants of fertility; the demographic factor in household 
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consumption and saving; demographic factors in government expenditure; 
labour policy and family size; effects of population pressure on agriculture.58 


Population Programmes in 1970-80 

In 1974, participants at the Population Conference in Bucharest stressed the 
need for an understanding of demographic processes and social and economic 
factors as they influence all sectors of the economy as essential ingredients for the 
formulation of an efficient, comprehensive development strategy. Hence a 
broader perspective of population was adopted to include all government policies 
that on the one hand affect demographic processes and on the other explicitly 
take into account the effects of demographic phenomena on specific planning 
sectors.*? 

Below, we shall identify specific actions and programmes which deal with the 
various demographic parameters under military government during the 
1970-1980 planning decade, although these programmes have not been 
sufficiently articulated into a comprehensive population policy. 


(a) Population size and growth 

Both the 1970-1974 and 1975-1980 development plans recognised that the 
country’s population growth rate is high but it was also stressed that the country’s 
huge land areas, and natural resources ‘would help to take care of rapid popu- 
lation growth.’° In a sense, rapid population growth is expected to be 
influenced, in the long run, by rapid economic growth. 


(b) Morbidity and mortality 

Health is a major concern of both civilian and military governments in Nigeria 
since mortality, especially among infants, is still very high. Several measures 
were included in the various development plans, particularly the 1975-80 Plan 
which, if effectively implemented, could reduce mortality and morbidity 
appreciably. Such measures include the Maternal and Child Health pro- 
grammes; the provision of dispensaries and rural health centres to various 
localities, and the emphasis on both preventive and curative medicine. 
However, some of these programmes have not been fully implemented due 
primarily to manpower constraints. 


(c) Fertility 
The first indication of the military government’s attitude towards fertility issues 
is contained in the 1970-74 Development Plan where the government role is 
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confined to ‘encouraging opportunities for individual family planning on a volun- 
tary basis, with a view to raising the quality of life of their offsprings. Facilities 
are to be designed to protect mothers, on a long range basis, from repeated and 
unwanted pregnancies, as well as to enable parents to space their children for 
better feeding, clothing and education.’6! To this end, the various voluntary 
planning activities would be integrated into the overall health and social welfare 
programmes in the country. The plan further stressed that families would be 
exposed to necessary information facilities and services that will enable them to 
voluntarily decide the number and spacing of their children. In essence, the 
planners hope that the prevailing fertility level is likely to decline in the long run 
as the country achieves sustained economic development, emphasis being placed 
on individuals’ motivation. 


(d) International Migration 

Nigeria, like most West African countries, has no restrictive policies regarding 
the emigration of skilled persons whose migration has been facilitated by the 
structure of immigration laws of the developed countries particularly UK, 
Canada and USA which favour highly qualified professional and technical 
persons.ć Ironically, these types of skill are precisely those in short supply in 
the country. Controls of immigration and emigration continue to be enforced 
through visas and checks at sea ports, airports and some land routes along 
national borders as has been the case during the civilian rule. Employment 
quotas for the recruitment and deployment of foreign nationals are used to keep 
a record of, and possibly effectively control, immigration. 

Among the most articulate economic policies formulated by the Military and 
which indirectly influenced immigration was the Indigenization Promotion 
Decree of 1972 (revised 1977) which restricts foreigners to certain spheres of 
economic activities and influenced the influx of foreign personnel. The quota 
system also rations the employment of aliens.6 In May, 1979, Nigeria partici- 
pated in signing the Convention on Freedom of Movement within the ECOWAS 
region designed to facilitate inter-country movement of labour among the 16 
member countries. 


(e) Spatial distribution and internal migration 

Government concern over population is more articulated in the area of spatial 
distribution and movement of population. As the 1970-74 Development Plan 
states, ‘For Nigeria, the distribution and movement of population to reflect 
relative economic opportunities is probably more important in the short run than 
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the aggregate size of the country’s population.6¢ The Plan encouraged skilled 
labour mobility and free inter-state population movement to exploit the ‘resource 
base and development potentials.’® 

The same concern was re-echoed in the latest (1975-80) Plan which states that 
“The problem of the rapid rate of migration from rural to urban areas is recog- 
nised as an important aspect of population policy. Since rapid urbanization is 
accompanying social and economic development in Nigeria the government does 
not intend to discourage urbanization but rather to plan and control urban growth 
in the country.’ To this end, several programmes, including integrated rural 
development, community development activities, rural employment promotion 
projects, and farm settlement schemes have been incorporated into the Plan and 
in some cases executed, the aim being to improve rural income and living con- 
ditions and stem rural out-migration.” While some of these programmes have 
been, and others are yet to be, implemented, so far no evaluation of the schemes - 
have been made. 

Of equal importance to government is the phenomenal growth of capital cities 
averaging 10 per cent or more, co-existing with sparsely populated, scattered 
villages. ‘The concern over the uneven population distribution between rural 
and urban areas and between regions led the Military government under 
Obasanjo, in part, to promulgate the Land Use Decree of 1978, the aim being to 
liberalise existing tenure arrangements and facilitate ownership and use of land 
by the general population. ® 


The New Constitution and Population 

In implementing the programmes for a return to civilian rule, the Obasanjo 
regime set in motion the machinery for the Constituent Assembly to prepare the 
constitution for the country. The Drafting Committee on the new constitution 
set up a Sub-Committee on Census to examine census issues and make 
recommendations. The Sub-Committee noted that census figures have formed 
the basis of parliamentary representation; allocation of revenue between States, 
provision of amenities within States and grants for special purposes. As a 
result, previous censuses have been heavily politicised in the country. 

The recommendations of the Sub~Commitee were passed to the main 
Committee for ratification. The Committee on Census Issues ratified the 
establishment of a National Population Commission with a membership of 
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between seven and nine persons. The Commission is vested with the power to 
appoint and train enumerators and other staff of the Commission in carrying out 
census work; carry out the conduct of the census; decide on the authenticity of 
census returns; and compile report of national census for publication. 

The Population Commission would be responsible for holding periodic 
enumeration of population through sample surveys and censuses; establishing 
the machinery for continuous and universal registration of births and deaths 
throughout the federation, advising the government on population problems and 
publishing and providing data for economic and development planning 
purposes.’° 

The Committee on Census Issues decided that ‘no population count shall be 
conducted within the first 8 years of the constitution taking effect.’7! The new 
constitution came into effect on 1 October 1979. This implies that Nigeria may 
not hold a census till 1987, that is, at the end of the second term of the post- 
military government. It appears that at that time that the new civilian govern- 
ment should not stake its political future on the census issue. However, there 
has been a renewed call for the holding of a census as soon as feasible.?? 


Other Population-related Programmes 

The then Head of State, General Obasanjo, launched the National Identi- 
fication Cards (ID) programme on September 1, 1979 on the eve of the handover 
to civilian administration. Information to be recorded on the ID cards included 
name, sex, place of birth, State of origin, occupation, tribe and blood group for 
people age 18 (the minimum voting age) and above throughout the country. It 
is expected that this information will be stored in a central computer in Lagos, 
processed and analysed, and where necessary, published. 

This programme, launched shortly before the military departed from the 
political scene, could serve as a, routine exercise for generating data on popu- 
lation profile and migration for the reference population with no potential 
political implications if the scheme is effectively implemented. The need for 
ID cards can also be related to routine identification for specific purposes-e.g. in 
banks, post offices, immigration, even in case of accidents. At present, the 
scheme has been launched in many state capitals but ‘many other towns and 
especially rural areas are yet to participate in the exercise.’73_ However, it is too 
early to assess the operation of the scheme. . 

Another non-conventional but useful source of population data is the electoral 
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list. If properly compiled, electoral data could provide useful data to check the 
accuracy of the census figures and make appropriate population projections. 

The 1979 electoral list programme based on a house-to-house count of eligible 
voters age 18 and above who would vote in elections to State and Federal Legis- 
latures was carried out in two stages, the preliminary list and the final list. The 
exercise which spanned 14 January till 28 February 1978, was aimed at providing 
the Federal Electoral Commission with accurate knowledge of prospective voters 
for the 1979 elections.” However, detailed analysis of the electoral list shows 
that the registration figure of 47,433,757 represented an over-registration of 
about 19% compared to the anticipated figure of 39,914,514. This raised the 
fear of deliberate falsification once again and renewed debate about deliberate 
attempts to boost the representation of certain States, ethnic groups or 
localities.75 


The 1980s: Prospects for Formulating Comprehensive Population Policies 

That Nigeria today has no comprehensive explicit population policy derives 
partly from lack of data on pertinent demographic parameters on which relevant 
decisions can be based. This is compounded by misconceptions about the need 
and efficacy of population policy, which also reflects the paucity of high level 
personnel in the planning sectors with sufficient demographic training to facili- 
tate the integration of population variables in the planning process. Besides, the 
initial, though short-lived, impact of the oil boom on the economy reinforced the 
government’s contention that socio-economic forces would react strongly to 
influence fertility and population growth. 

As noted earlier, the data base is unlikely to improve till the end of the 1980s; 
however the government is firmly laying the infrastructure for the formulation of 
a population policy. The establishment and functions of the National 
Population Commission is a step in that direction. 

The Bucharest Conference (1974) amply stressed the need for a greater 
understanding of the causal interrelations between demographic phenomena and 
socio-economic variables in all planning sectors. These, participants noted, are 
essential for formulating effective and comprehensive population/development 
strategies. Asa result of the deliberations, the scope of population policies have 
been widened to include all government policies that affect demographic pro- 
cesses and which explicitly take into account the effects of demographic 
phenomena on specific planning sectors.’6 

The last Development Plan (1975-80) touches on population issues in several 
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sections; the 1980-85 Plan has not been published, hence there are no indications 
regarding the direction of government efforts in population matters. While not 
preempting the provisions of the next five-year Development Plan, it is appro- 
priate at this stage for the National Population Commission (when fully in action) 
to come up with a comprehensive position paper analysing population trends in 
the country, and recommending appropriate policy measures in conformity with 
the prevailing social, economic, and political circumstances in the country.?? 

Demographic (unlike economic) variables cannot easily be modified or 
influenced by ad hoc measures. For instance, children who are born now would 
be entering primary schools six years later, and some will presumably join the 
labour force fifteen years or more from now. Hence current reproduction 
would, with appropriate time lags, affect educational expenditure, the employ- 
ment situation, housing, transport, indeed all sectors of the economy that require 
long-term planning. Delays in efforts to influence current demographic vari- 
ables normally result in huge expenditure of so-called demographic investment; 
so are delayed efforts to cope with the effects of past trends in population which 
are reflected in the current young age structure, rapid growth of population, 
migration and rapid growth of cities and so on. 

It is unlikely that a population census will be undertaken for some years. 
Nevertheless, the proposed national demographic sample survey, the Nigerian 
segment of the World Fertility Survey and the proposed nation-wide vital 
registration system, if carefully planned and executed, could provide useful 
demographic information for the country. It is apparent that in spite of the 
particular political character of the regime—civilian or military—population 
censuses will for a long time remain a highly sensitive and politicised issue in 
Nigeria. 

77. Indeed, one of the main functions of the Commission is ‘to advise the President on 


population problems’. (Federal Republic of Nigeria: The New Constitution of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria, op. cit., p. 108). 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OF THE MILITARY IN 
BLACK AFRICA 


Davip GOLDSWORTHY* 


“The real lesson of Liberia is that if it can happen here, in a country that has 
not had a coup in 133 years, it can happen anywhere on this continent and at 
any time.’ 

An American diplomat in Liberia, quoted in Newsweek, 28th April 1980. 


THE LITERATURE on military interventions in African politics has become copious 
to the point of excess.! In striking contrast, the literature on military non- 
interventions is nugatory. Obviously there are difficulties in the path of anyone 
who would seek to explain non-events. As Welch puts it, ‘far easier... to 
examine why civilian governments fall than how they are maintained’;? a coup, 
after all, is a distinct, sharp-focussed event, whereas civilian control is a set of 
relationships—a much less clearly-defined phenomenon. But this should not, 
and does not, mean that ‘non-events’ are somehow less deserving of study. On 
the contrary; like Sherlock Holmes’s dog that failed to bark in the night when in 
the circumstances it should have barked, the non-occurrence of an event may be 
of very great significance. 

So attuned have we become to regarding the military coup as a normal, even 
predictable, move in the African political game that we seem to have lost sight of 
the fact that nearly half of Black Africa’s states have not experienced coups in the 
two decades of the independence era. Upon occasion a certain awareness of the 
point does emerge, as when Enloe, for example, suggests that ‘African armies 
which have not launched coups have received inadequate attention: Kenya, 
Liberia, Zambia, Tanzania’; or Cox, ‘there is above all a need for a systematic 
examination of civilian control mechanisms in sub-Saharan Africa’; or 
Luckham, ‘the biggest gap in our understanding of African political 
systems . . . [is] the function of military and police apparatuses under civilian and 
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not just military rule.”3 Yet of substantial attempts to follow up such sug- 
gestions there are virtually none. Indeed Claude Welch, who is both an 
Africanist and a student of civil-military relations, deliberately excluded African 
case-studies from his edited volume Civilian Control of the Military, on the 
grounds that ‘with a handful of exceptions (Tunisia, Senegal, Kenya, the Ivory 
Coast, and Zambia as of late 1975), newly independent African countries have 
yet to establish means of civilian control that have stood the test of time.’ His 
reasoning is difficult to follow: if there were indeed some ‘exceptions’, then 
surely they merited study. In any event, the further passage of time has by now 
made his list of exceptions seem an unduly modest one, with Tanzania, Malawi, 
Guinea, Botswana, the Gambia, Gabon and Cameroon being the most obvious of 
the additional cases. 

Explanations of military takeovers are rife. In the end, and after the authors 
concerned have dispensed all the customary bromides about the need to study 
each case in its own historical-cultural-political context, most of them boil down 
to taxonomies of ‘factors’ regarded as endemic to the coup-prone polities of 
Africa. Typically these taxonomies build up a picture reminiscent of Zolberg’s 
‘almost institutionless arena’ and Huntington’s ‘praetorianism’, updated with 
references to the exploitative structures and processes of capitalism both central 
and peripheral. Dependency; economic stagnation; too much circulation of 
goods and too little production; ethnic and regional tensions and rivalries; fierce 
competition between class fractions for a share of the (minimal) surplus; corrupt 
and authoritarian rule; political crisis and ‘power inflation’; widespread public 
discontents; armies that are themselves short on tradition, low in professionalism, 
and as self-serving as any other ‘praetorian’ group; in such unruly circumstances 
it seems only natural that the military coup should come to be regarded, again in 
Zolberg’s words, as ‘an institutionalised pattern of African politics... the modal 
form of governmental and regime change.’> 

Yet one simple point emerges with increasing clarity from a decade and a half 
of the literature. The explanations, time after time, are in a significant sense 
over-explanations. It is not so much that the general picture of the coup-prone 
polities is overdrawn (though in some cases it surely is); rather, the point is that 
the kinds of features said to give rise to coup-proneness are often just as charac- 
teristic of the polities where coups have mot occurred. Dependency, economic 
malaise, ethnic competition, corruption, inadequately professionalised armies 
and the rest: who will assert that such phenomena are confined to the Ghanas, 
the Nigerias and the Benins, and that the Malawis, the Guineas and the Zambias 
are somehow free of them? Such explanations have an empirical-cum-logical 
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flaw in that they fail to differentiate the more coup-prone from the less, and 
thereby forfeit a certain amount of their credibility as ‘sufficient’ 
explanations. ‘The point is that a quite substantial number of African regimes 
have contrived to keep their armed forces in check tin spite of the prevalence of 
the sorts of factors itemised.¢ 

It is of interest that many of the leading writers on African military interven- 
tions (such as Zolberg) produced their main works on the subject in the later 
1960s. That was the era par excellence of military intervention, and in retro- 
spect it seems fair to say that the turbulence of the times led many writers to 
conclusions about coup-proneness that were actually a good deal too sweeping 
for so heterogeneous a continent. And yet to judge by citations in the more 
recent literature (to say nothing of reading guides for university courses), their 
writings remain extremely influential. What is surely appropriate and neces- 
sary, now that another decade has passed, is to move on a little, to begin trying to 
interpret some rather different phenomena. There is, for example, the fact that 
the incidence of coups and counter-coups in Africa today is very much lower 
than it used to be. There is the fact that in various countries re-civilianisation 
has been, or is being, pushed through. And there is the fact to which this paper 
addresses itself, namely continuing civilian control of the military in several 
countries for the best part of twenty years. 

Of course an effort to mount a serious study of this last phenomenon might 
easily fall into the same logical and methodological traps as were noted above— 
producing lists of ‘factors’ and ‘variables’ which, without too much stretching, 
might well seem applicable in varying degrees to polities where armies have in 
fact intervened, and thereby doing little to differentiate the cases. The risk 1s 
acknowledged. Nevertheless, the intent of this article is to undertake just such an 
exercise. For at the least, there is an argument for seeking to rectify a gross 
imbalance in the literature and thus to provide some basis for broader com- 
parisons between the more and the less coup-prone; and in the process, to con- 
front questions that have scarcely been raised as yet, let alone answered. The 
central question might be phrased in this way: how are we to explain the success 
of those civilian regimes which have maintained control over the military in the 
face of what must be regarded (given a mass of evidence from Black Africa) as 
very heavy odds? And can anything be ‘learned’ from their success, not least 
for those regimes which have lately sought to re-civilianise? 

For it is surely time to transcend the prevailing glibness which has it that the 
coup-free states are simply exceptions ‘so far’ to a general rule, and that their turn 
is bound to come. Analysis might indeed suggest that this or that state could 
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well be heading for a coup, and tomorrow’s headlines might indeed bring word of 
it. But merely to assume that the coup-free states will in due course succumb to 
their militaries is no substitute for analysis of their achievement so far. The real 
effect of a priori assumptions on the subject is to paper over a gap in our under- 
standing of African political dynamics which only hard thought and research can - 
really hope to fill. This article, then, seeks to make a first step in that direction. 


Civilian Control of the Military: Basic Theory 

It is clear from the evidence that any African army which resolves to launch a 
coup against a civilian regime has very good prospects of success. Given its 
dominant role in controlling the technology of violence, there are seldom any 
insuperable physical obstacles in its path. The sword usually proves mightier 
than the pen. What, then, might inhibit an African army from attempting what 
seems so easy to accomplish? What persuades the soldier to leave his sword 
ensheathed? 

As a starting-point for an approach to this question, it will be useful to con- 
sider some contemporary theorising on the broad subject of civilian control. 

First, let the obvious be stressed. The mere absence of coups is no evidence 
of military exclusion from the sphere of ‘politics’. All armies play ‘political’ 
roles; the question is not whether the army will be active in politics, but to what 
degree, and in what ways. Finer, among others, has discussed the ascending 
series of possibilities: military ‘influence’ (e.g. in budget formulation), military 
‘pressure’ (which may imply a blackmail power over some kinds of decisions, e.g. 
concerning arms procurement), military ‘displacement’ of one set of civilians for 
another set, and military ‘supplantment’ leading to full military rule (with or 
without civilian accomplices).? In Welch’s summary terms, ‘a continuum of 
interactions exists between civilians and members of the armed forces, with the 
result that civilian control of the military is never absolute, nor military control of 
politics ever total.’8 

And yet, between the situation of military ‘influence’ or ‘pressure’ in politics 
and the situation consequent upon actual military takeover, there is clearly a 
qualitative difference; a break in the continuum. True, there may be few 
differences to record in terms of policy output. Luckham is only one of many to 
have demonstrated that state projects, and the class projects of ruling fractions, 
seem very little affected by the question of whether it is civilians or soldiers who 
exercise state power; what is much more relevant is the question of how the 
social formation affects and is affected by global and local patterns of 
accumulation.? In that respect, distinctions between civilian and military con- 
trol are clearly somewhat formalistic. Where they do remain important is in 
questions about power, authority and legitimacy, in relation to which rather 
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different generalisations must be made ‘according to whether it is civilians or 
soldiers who control the state. “Who will guard the guardians’ remains as 
intrinsically important an issue in human affairs as when Juvenal posed it, and it 
is that question, rather than the matter of policy outputs, which concerns this 
paper. 

That said, let us return to the problem: the opportunity is there, but the army 
does not take it. Why not? 

The literature yields two broad and basic propositions. (Not ‘explanations’, 
properly speaking, for each proposition raises more questions than it answers; 
but each does imply certain kinds of explanation, which should emerge as we 
proceed.) Common to both is the point that civilian control lies ultimately in the 
minds of the military, and the task therefore is to inculcate desired states of mind. 

Firstly there are cases where, in Finer’s language, the military, although it is 
‘at large’ thanks to the ‘minimal’ or ‘low’ levels of ‘political culture’ in the society 
concerned, nevertheless lacks ‘volition.’!° In such cases the military attitude of 
mind could be characterised not as political ‘neutrality’ but as nothing more than 
‘disengagement’-—an extremely conditional attitude. The task for the civilian 
authorities is to try to enhance this ‘disengagement’—a continuing project that is 
never without risk of counter-productivity. 

The second proposition is that in some cases the military’s failure to grasp its 
opportunity arises less from a lack of volition than from a lack of perception or 
sentience. The officers simply do not think in terms of ‘opportunity’. As 
Welch and Smith put it, ‘the officer corps has internalized the value of civilian 
supremacy as part of its ethical make up.’!! Clearly such military attitudes pro- 
vide for civilian control on a much firmer basis than do attitudes of the first kind. 

A further distinction is relevant here, one elaborated by Huntington in various 
of his early writings and generally treated as seminal ever since. What 
Huntington stressed was the difference between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ 
civilian control. Subjective control arises from an ‘identity of thought and out- 
look between civilian and military groups.’ There is a permeation of the mili- 
tary by civilian values, a convergence of interests. By contrast, objective 
control depends upon clearly-defined boundaries and hence a low level of 
civilian-military interpenetration except at the highest command levels; a high 
degree of military professionalism; and the reciprocal acceptance by civilians of 
an independent sphere of military authority. In this situation ‘the officer corps 
is disciplined by its own professionalism, and corporate commitment to the 
military organism.’ Huntington summarises the distinction thus: the ‘essence of 
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objective civilian control is the recognition of an autonomous military profession- 
alism; the essence of subjective civilian control is the dental of an independent 
military sphere.’ !? 

Huntington’s position has drawn much critical fire over the years. One main 
line of attack has been that the conditions of so-called subjective control, namely 
the fusion of civilian and military interests and values across porous boundaries, 
might just as easily produce civilian dependence on the military as supremacy 
over it.3 And the argument that military professionalism behind integral 
boundaries helps secure objective civilian control has been attacked on the 
grounds that professionalism can lead soldiers to ‘develop characteristic political 
ideas’ and makes them ‘prone to “the politics of wanting to be above politics’””— 
e.g. the elevation of loyalty to state or nation above loyalty to government. !4 

To point these things out, though, is in a sense to approach truism: in human 
affairs, anything might happen. Of course there are limiting cases, exceptions, 
and so on; but once this has been acknowledged, there surely remains a degree of 
merit in Huntington’s distinction, at least as an ordering analytical device. And 
it is easy to perceive a rough correspondence between his categories and those of 
the distinction made earlier between lack of volition and lack of perception or 
sentience. The officers who lack volition are in a sense subjectively controlled: 
there is no coup because there is sufficient convergence of civil and military 
interest and values (for example, a shared class interest in a particular pattern of 
accumulation) ‘as to make a military challenge to civilian authority unneces- 
sary.!5 On the other hand, those for whom the very concept of ‘opportunity’ 
barely exists are more likely to be objectively controlled: absorbed in their 
independent sphere of authority and motivated by a professionalism of which one 
major component is precisely the acceptance of subordination to constituted 
authority. 

A final basic point to note is that there are several levels of civil—military 
relations at which control may be institutionalised: between top brass and govern- 
ment leaders; between the officer corps and the wider civilian elite; and between 
the military order as a whole and civil society as a whole.!© Scholarly attention 
tends to be directed mostly to first of these. But all three have their relevance, 
and will be touched on at various points in the following discussion. 
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Conditions and Techniques of Civilian Control 

To say that civilian control has certain characteristics is not to say how it is 
achieved: i.e., how these desired states of the military mind may come 
about. Here we need to consider certain things more specifically. We must 
examine, firstly, some ‘given’ characteristics of the social environment which 
may conduce to control, and secondly, some techniques which civilian regimes 
may’ more or less consciously apply in an effort to maintain their supremacy: 
some of those characteristics and techniques which civilian regimes may more or 
less consciously apply in an effort to maintain their supremacy. Some of these 
characteristics and techniques may be conducive to control of both subjective and 
objective kinds, leading to a certain blurring of our analytic distinction between 
the types. But at key points the distinction will re-emerge fairly clearly; and it 
may be stated at once that in Black Africa, subjective patterns of control will be 
found to be much the more common. 

At the most basic level, the chief condition of civilian control has nothing 
directly to do with the military at all. It is the existence of civil institutions 
which are both legitimate and effective. This may seem tautologous, but it is 
not; rather it is the distillation both of theorising and of empirical observation by 
many people in many places over long periods. ‘Members of the armed forces 
cannot successfully usurp control, over an extended period, from a government 
considered legitimate by the populace’:? Welch’s conclusion is borne out by 
evidence from all regions of the world and many historical epochs. If a society 
regards its political system (and hence its government) as legitimate, then so will 
the armed force which is drawn from that society to serve the government. 

But no society is homogeneous, and it is more realistic to think in terms of a 
whole complex of attitudes towards the system held by different individuals and 
groups. Legitimacy is about values; and as Lipset argued, individuals and 
groups regard a political system as legitimate or illegitimate ‘according to the way 
in which its values fit with theirs.’!8 What then of the values of the military 
itself? For Huntington and Abrahamsson, among many other writers, a system 
embodying ‘conservative’ values is most likely to appear legitimate in the eyes of 
the military, for its own values tend to the conservative (values such as 
nationalism, pessimism, alarmism, authoritarianism and hierarchicalism).!® Yet 
there are surely other possibilities. _Weber’s ideal-typical bases of authority, the 
traditional, the charismatic and the legal-rational, each invests legitimacy with a 
characteristic value, and each may entail a corresponding form of military 
allegiance to civil authority. So, for that matter, may the legitimacy of a revo- 
lutionary movement once it has come to power and has charge of a ‘people’s 


17. Claude E. Welch, Jr., “Two Strategies of Civilian Control: Some Concluding Observations’, in 
Welch (ed.), op. cit., p. 323. 

18. Quoted in Welch, “Two Strategies of Civilian Control’, loc. cit. 

19. Huntington, The Soldier and the State, pp.79, 464; Bengt Abrahamsson, Military 
Professionalization and Political Power (Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, 1972), pp. 101—11. 
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army’ (though in practice this may often be just a special case of the routinisation 
of charisma). 

Luckham argues that ‘legitimacy is only durable if linked to a solid institutional 
base at the centre.’ This brings us to the matter of effectiveness. What 
Keeps an institutional base ‘solid’ is effectiveness, especially in responding to 
social demands, maintaining order, and distributing values. This in turn has 
implications for control of the military. Zolberg notes from the evidence that 
military takeovers simply do not happen ‘within a context of well-defined insti- 
tutions anchored in... social structure.’2! And van Doorn argues, again from a 
wealth of empirical evidence, that 


“The planned political structuring of society seems to form the first principal 
protection against military interventions; it is the “filling up” of the power 
vacuum. ... [Control] is founded on a strong complex of organizational and 
institutional controls. It can be successful in countries with either a higher or 
a lower political culture, because the policy of the new regime succeeds in 
realizing some of the institutional prerequisites of a higher political culture in a 
very short space of time.’2? 


Worth noting here is the implication that ‘effectiveness’ and ‘legitimacy’, which 
are normally thought of as symbiotically related or at least mutually reinforcing, 
may vary independently, and not least in new states. Ultimately, however, 
Luckham is surely right: durability of civilian control depends heavily upon con- 
vergence between the two. 

For Africa as for any other region, then, a study of civilian control of the 
military must in the first instance be grounded on questions about the legitimacy 
and effectiveness of civilian institutions. In the next section of the article an 
attempt is made to devise and apply rough indicators of these variables in a form 
appropriate for Africanist study. As for the relationship between legitimacy and 
effectiveness and the forms of civilian control, it is reasonable to hypothesise as 
follows. The higher the levels of legitimacy and effectiveness, the more likely it 
is that control will take ‘objective’ forms (self-restraining military professionalism 
is more likely to develop in a society that is stable, well-structured, etc.); and the 
lower the levels of legitimacy and effectiveness, the more likely control is to 
assume ‘subjective’ forms (in a situation of value confusion, poor institutional- 
isation, etc., military allegiance to government depends much more on informal 
linkages, merging of class interests, and so on). In Black Africa it is generally 
true that legitimacy runs at low levels, largely because of the lack of ‘value fit’ in 
culturally fragmented societies. Effectiveness is likewise a scarce commodity in 
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a region of recent and brittle institutionalisation. These things help, of course, 
to explain the high incidence of military coups in the region as a whole. But 
they also—and this is our concern—help to explain the nature of civilian control 
where tt exists: namely, much more subjective than objective. 

At the same time, it is surely the case that for some at least of the coup-free 
countries, explanations of their survival lie partly in the fact that the legitimacy of 
leadership does rate relatively high (Tanzania would seem a clear example); or 
the effectiveness of institutions is in fact well above minimal levels (Kenya seems 
acase in point). To say this is to bring back into focus the heterogeneity of the 
region, the play of innumerable ‘local factors’. Once again, it will be for the 
next section to try to indicate such diversities in a more thorough-going country- 
by-country way. 

There is one more ‘given’ factor to be mentioned here: that of time. 
Obviously the degree of civilian control can vary with the passage of events, but 
in general it is fair to suppose that the longer a regime manages to maintain 
control, the better its prospects for continuing to do so. For the longer the 
period of uninterrupted control, the more likely are the armed forces ‘to 
internalize the belief that their subordination is appropriate and should not be 
lightly set aside’; while the civil institutions themselves ‘can better exercise 
control, their members having gained experience and expertise... [ they also ] 
benefit from the psychological fact of mertia.’23 


Talk of expertise brings us now to questions of techinque: that is, the specific 
methods or devices which civilian regimes may use in the effort to maintain their 
control. The following catalogue is derived from both empirical observation of 
Africa and inference from the theoretical literature. It cannot pretend to be 
exhaustive, nor are its categories mutually exclusive; still, it probably covers the 
major possibilities. African and comparative examples will be suggested as we 
proceed. 


1. Ascriptive Manipulation 

In practice this is probably the most widely-used device of all. Enloe has 
argued that the used of ethnically-designed militaries by governments ‘as vehicles 
through which to exert and maintain their authority’ is in fact a world-wide 
phenomenon, with countries such as Malaysia, Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Guyana 
and the USSR all providing clear examples.24 From the point of view of 
governments in culturally fragmented societies, it makes every kind of sense to 
exploit cultural factors in the interests of enhancing the loyalty of their armed 
auxiliaries. It is not so much that civilians and soldiers are ‘naturally’ drawn 
together by mysterious primordial forces; rather, ethnicity and kinship are 


23. Welch, ‘Civilian Control of the Military’, p. 27. 
24. Cynthia H. Enloe, ‘The Military Uses of Ethnicity’, Millennium, 4, No. 3 (1975), 
pp. 220-33. 
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prominent among the variables which politicians can manipulate to serve their 
secular ends, not least in dealing with the military. 

In the colonial era governments sometimes sought to build reliable armies by 
recruiting from among political outsider groups—the Pathans of India, the 
Kamba of Kenya—thus building control of a mainly objective kind. In post- 
colonial Africa it is much more often subjective control that is sought, by biasing 
recruitment and/or promotion in favour of those who are ethnically kin to 
politically dominant groups: the Kikuyu of Kenya, the Bemba of Zambia. 
Where the maintenance of a particular ethnic coalition in power is a major (if 
unspoken) governmental aim, such ascriptiveness is probably not just prudent 
but essential. More generally, it is likely to facilitate both informal and formal 
civil-military linkages, the monitoring of army sentiments, the operation of 
patronage, even the marrying of officers into families of the civilian elite (as is 
reportedly becoming commonplace in Kenya?*): in sum, the generation of a 
convergence of values and interests which is the prime basis of subjective control. 

Of course, there may be situations when ethnic balancing rather than ethnic 
bias is seen as the prudent course of action, giving all major groups the chance to 
‘feel represented’ in the armed forces and improving the broad relationship 
between the army as a whole and the social order as a whole. There are many 
possibilities. An army may exhibit bias in the commissioned ranks and balance 
in the non-commissioned; or in an officer corps dominated by one group a repre- 
sentative of another may be promoted to the highest rank. But these are still 
forms of ascriptive manipulation no less than ‘complete’ bias would be. Which 
form to use will depend on circumstances and fine political judgement. 

No more than any other single strategy, however, can any such manipulation 
of the ascriptive be seen as a sufficient condition of military self- 
restraint. Sierra Leone’s coup of 1967, for one, indicates that well enough. 
Let us then continue. 


2. Psychological Mantpulation or ‘Field Control’ 

Stephen Cohen, following the usage of Dahl and Lindblom, distinguishes 
between ‘spontaneous field control’, the ‘unintended manipulation of wants, 
desires, gratification, and deprivation through manipulation of the psychological 
“fields” of officers’, and ‘direct field control’, implying'’an ‘explicit and conscious 
manipulation of such fields.’ In this perspective, civilian control is enhanced by 
‘a long, complicated process of indoctrination, selection, training, and direct and 
indirect manipulation of the desires, values, and fields of the officer corps. No 
system can operate by command alone unless other control mechanisms reinforce 
the command.’ Especially in a heterogeneous society, ‘resources must be 
allocated so that the beliefs of officers can be manipulated to the point where 
their fields harmonize with those of the broader political system.’ In these 
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ways both objective and subjective control may be enhanced. India, Cohen 
suggests, provides an outstanding Third World example of effective field 
control. 

Specifically, and in addition to formal training, field control may involve any or 
all of the following: 

(a) political indoctrination, overt or covert. The possibilities range from the 
explicit emphasis upon radical participatory values in certain party-state, would- 
be socialist regimes (presently Guinea, Tanzania, Mozambique, Angola) 
to the all-pervasive if less explicit emphasis upon conservative and accumu- 
lationist values in most dependent-capitalist regimes (e.g. Ivory Coast, Senegal, 
Malawi, Kenya, Cameroon, Gabon). But at least one state in the latter 
category, Zambia, has experimented with explicitly ‘political’ seminars for the 
officer corps. 

(b) symbolic satisfaction of military desires for prestige and status. The devices 
range from laudatory reference in presidential orations to the ostentatious use of 
military pageantry on state occasions (used in all countries). 

(c) manipulation of the psychology of ‘professionalism’, especially through the 
delimitation of spheres of professional activity. The typical prescription here is 
that the responsibilities of armed forces should be concentrated as clearly and 
closely as possible into areas wf functional specialisation, thus establishing 
narrowly technical criteria of performance while recognising specialists’ 
prerogatives. It seems advisable, says: Welch, ‘to trade a sphere of policy 
autonomy for acceptance of the paramountcy of the state’; in this way 
‘institutional values of the armed forces can be preserved, face can be saved, and 
certain prerogatives safeguarded.’2? In sum, a large degree of self-restraint by 
civilians is one important condition if a similar attitude of mind is to be nurtured 
in the military. 

To what degree such self-restraint prevails in Africa’s civilian regimes is very 
difficult to say, since virtually no research has been done on the subject. ‘Self- 
restraint’ is usually associated with objective control patterns; whereas in African 
circumstances, as already stressed, subjective control is much more prevalent. 
A very impressionistic judgment would be that respect for the military’s ‘policy 
autonomy’ in its areas of specialisation is likely to be higher in the better insti- 
tutionalised states in which the military enjoys a certain reputation for profes- 
sionalism (e.g. Senegal, Kenya), than in states where conditions tend more 
towards praetorianism (e.g. Guinea). 


3. Manipulation of Mission 

It is often stressed in the theoretical literature that the ‘mission’ or ‘project’ of 
the armed forces needs to be firmly directed towards countering external threats 
and thereby kept distinct from the internal ‘law-and-order’ and ‘crisis manage- 
ment’ missions of police forces, gendarmeries, paramilitary agencies and militias; 
27. Welch, ‘Civilian Control of the Military’, p. 33. 
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and that civilian control will be enhanced to the extent that governments are 
scrupulous about maintaining this particular distinction.?8 

To avoid embroiling the military in domestic crisis management seems obvious 
good sense. Yet this particular injunction must seem rather unrealistic to 
certain African regimes, especially those faced with secessionist and other dissi- 
dent movements within their territories. To counter such movements the army 
may be the most appropriate instrument, for quite often a state of actual armed 
warfare exists. This has been so, for example, in Gabon, Guinea, Angola and 
Kenya. In such cases the use of the military for an internal use is not neces- 
sarily detrimental to civilian control, since the military is in fact being used in a 
fully professional capacity, exercising skills in which it has been specifically 
trained. In addition these operations often take on the character of a 
government-cum-military drive against an ethnically defined adversary, which is 
not in itself detrimental to civilian control (though it may incur heavy social costs 
of other kinds). 

There are certain other circumstances in which it may appear appropriate to 
use the army domestically: for example by involving it in civic action or develop- 
mental programmes so as to put its skills and manpower to constructive social 
use, especially in times when there is no evident foreign threat to security. To 
do this might, of course, carry certain risks: the risk of affronting the military’s 
sense of exclusiveness, and the converse risk of augmenting rather than dampen- 
ing its disposition to assume a still wider political role. Hence, whether or not 
to adopt such a policy would be another matter for fine judgment by the 
regime. In general the more radical states—presently Guinea, Angola, 
Mozambique—have seemed more inclined than others to involve their armies in 
civic action. Yet such conservative states as Senegal have done so too. 


4, Pay-offs 

Another possibility is to try to maximise the material satisfaction of the military 
by forms of pay-off. In Cox’s words, “elementary notions of reciprocity con- 
ceivably could be called into play whereby army officers might agree not to inter- 
vene so long as certain “rewards? were forthcoming from the civilian 
sector.’29 This might entail, for example, the allocation of a very high propor- 
tion of the defence budget to pay and benefits rather than to hardware, and the 
provision of various additional perquisites and privileges by way of state 
patronage. There can be little doubt that such dealings are common enough in 
Africa, and may in some cases contribute to the maintenance of subjective civilian 
control. More comprehensively, they might be seen as a way in which certain 
ruling-class fractions are bound more closely together, emphasising their shared 
interest in accumulation and ensuring that the military brass develops a sense of 
‘class project’ akin to that of the civilians—i.e., the preservation of extant 
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capitalist modes.3° But in the absence of hard research it is difficult to be more 
specific than this. 

A problem, of course, is that pay-offs for the higher ranks could increase dis- 
content among the middle and lower ranks wherein many coup actions have 
originated in the past. 


5. Co-optation 

At a somewhat higher level of both reward and risk (risk, that is, of counter- 
productivity), military personnel might be given a share in the running of state or 
parastatal business and even in allocatory decisions. Here we have moved a 
long way indeed from ‘integral boundaries’. The theory is that ‘the potential 
incentive for ambitious military elites to intervene in the political process .. . [1s] 
reduced by alternate political rewards’;3! convergence of interests shades once 
again into subjective control. African examples are provided by Gabon, where 
in 1969 three army officers were invited to join the Cabinet; Tanzania, where 
officers have reportedly been seconded for short-term appointments to the 
boards of parastatals; and also by Angola, Guinea, and Ivory Coast in varying 
ways. 


6. Political Permeation 

By this is meant the deliberate placement in the military establishment of 
politically reliable personnel. Such infiltration may be for ideological purposes, 
surveillance purposes, or both. Political permeation is likely to happen under 
radical regimes as one element of a wider politicisation, as (historically) in the 
USSR, China and the Eastern European countries. African examples are pro- 
vided by the Lusophone states, Guinea and Tanzania; the latter is an exception- 
ally visible case in that the regular army was wholly remodelled after the 1964 
Colito Barracks mutiny, with new recruits being drawn largely from the politi- 
cally reliable TANU Youth Wing and with the appointment of a political 
commissar. Rightist regimes which employ such methods are more likely to do 
so purely for surveillance purposes, Cameroon being a leading case in Africa. 

Cox speculates that the declining rate of coups in Africa in the seventies might 
be partly attributable to ‘the increasing ability of governments to detect early 
symptoms of military discontent.’32_ It should be mentioned here that most of 
the coup~free states have at some time or another experienced coup plots; that 
they have detected these in time is in many cases attributable to effective 
permeation. 

Of course, like any other method political permeation carries risks. In the 
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fairly special circumstances of Nkrumah’s Ghana, for example, it actively helped 
push the officers towards revolt. 


7. Military Checks and Balances 

By this is meant the establishment of more or less politicised para-muilitary 
forces: General Service Units and the like, separately recruited, equipped, 
trained and directed. These agencies may constitute a kind of armed counter- 
weight to the regular armed forces, breaking their monopoly of the instruments 
of coercion and taking heavy responsibility for maintaining domestic order and 
for crisis management. In many cases they are considerably larger than the 
regular armies. 

Again, such devices cannot guarantee civilian control; witness Nkrumah’s 
POGR. Nevertheless a degree of reliance on paramilitary agencies charac- 
terises nearly all the African civilian regimes, and has probably been one of the 
conditions of their survival in a number of cases.33 Kenya’s GSU has been 
described as ‘the praetorian guard of the regime.... It certainly cannot match 
the army as a whole, but it could be used selectively and with some measure of 
effectiveness should the army, or sections of it, become restive.34 Of 
Cameroon it has been said that its ‘relative stability, in a region plagued by mili- 
tary coups, is perhaps due to a military balance of power [between gendarmerie, 
police and army].... All three forces are said to watch each other jealously and 
all are under close observation by the President’s own special security 
police.’ And the Guinea People’s Militia is ‘generally assumed to be a 
counterforce against the possibility of an Army coup.”36 


8. Use of a Foreign Patron 

An obvious means of keeping one’s military within bounds is to bei in a position 
to invoke force majeure in defence of one’s regime. The gallic phrase is 
apposite, since, as is very well known, ‘mutual defence arrangements’ have been 
maintained between France and almost all of its ex-colonies in Africa. This is 
not just a matter of the patron supplying arms, equipment, training and so on, 
but of an actual military presence on the ground whose duties include the guard- 
ing of key installations such as airports. There are standing French presences 
of this kind in Gabon, Ivory Coast, Senegal and Cameroon, and in all these 
countries the French military has at some stage intervened to protect the incum- 
bent government against the threat of military usurpation. In Gabon, indeed, it 
intervened to restore the civilian government of Leon Mba after the coup of 
1964. This does not necessarily mean (as some assume it does) that these 
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governments would promptly fall if the French forces were withdrawn—.e., that 
the patron’s presence is a necessary condition of their survival. But it is 
certainly true that none of the governments has shown any interest in putting the 
matter to the test. 

Nor are such presences unknown in Anglophone Africa. The British opera- 
tions to stifle the East African army mutinies of 1964 are well remembered, and 
there remains a vestigial British presence in Kenya to this day. 

The implications of these arrangements in terms of dependency and neo- 
colonialism are of course considerable. But these matters are not at issue here, 
and have been capably discussed elsewhere.%? 


9. Formal Legal Constraints 

- Last, and no doubt in many cases least in practical effect, comes the wholly 
objective device: constitutional and legal prescription. This can include the 
designation of the head of state as commander-in-chief; the establishment of a 
civilian-controlled ministry of defence; the enactment of legislative and executive 
powers to investigate the military, to supervise the budget, to declare war. 
Whether such prescriptions are worth more or less than the paper they are 
written on will depend upon a whole host of local circumstances. But no regime 
in quest of authority over its military should attempt to operate without them; 
certainly no African regime does. 


Let us be clear what this catalogue is about. It is not being implied here that 
a regime which contrives to apply any or all of these measures is thereby 
guaranteed military subservience. Nor is it being suggested that those civilian 
regimes which have in fact succumbed to their militaries did so because they 
failed to apply these forms of prophylaxis (just as it is not suggested that the 
civilian regimes which have survived are ipso facto free of the conditions 
generally regarded as likely to precipitate coups—a point stressed at the outset of 
this discussion). To repeat: the analysis begins with the observation that forms 
of civilian control do exist in Black Africa, a point which, since it has been 
insufficiently acknowledged in the past, deserves to be stressed; and then seeks 
to identify, by a mix of inference from the theoretical literature and empirical 
observation of Africa, what appear to be some important conditions of civilian 
control where it exists. These conditions are grounded both in local givens— 
history, culture, social structure and so on, in so far as they bear on the matters of 
civilian ‘legitimacy’ and ‘effectiveness’—-and in the deliberate exercise of tech- 
nique by governments. 

And lest it seem inadequately stressed that there is no magic formula for 
civilian supremacy, let it be added here that sheer luck no doubt plays a major, if 
unmeasurable, part: that most methods of control may be counter-productive in 
certain circumstances, leading, if not to a coup, then at least to de facto military 
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dominance; and that probably all of them will incur costs of some kind or other. 
In African circumstances, three particular kinds of costs would appear difficult 
to avoid. First, civilian control may involve expensive deals with the army that 
divert scarce public funds away from more productive social use; hence, broader 
governmental effectiveness may suffer. Second, civilian control may come to 
depend on ‘such an ethnic symmetry between regime and army’3® that large 
numbers of people may feel increasingly alienated from what is perceived as an 
ethnically limited structure; that is, legitimacy (of both government and army) 
may suffer. Third, and following from this, the cost of control by a specific 
incumbent regime may be that the military develops allegiance to it rather than to 
civilian authority as such—-a cost which might eventually be paid by a successor 
regime. In any more detailed attempts to assess the strength or fragility of 
civilian control in particular cases, it is important that such ‘hidden’ costs, with 
their potential for a long-term undermining of control, should not be overlooked. 


Cases 

An attempt to apply the foregoing analysis to Black Africa in a rather more 
coherent country-by-country way is summarised below. The tabular form is 
used not out of any delusions of scientism, nor even pretensions to precision, but 
simply because the alternative would be a quite inordinate quantity of prose. 

The tables present summary findings about each of Black Africa’s seventeen 
mainland states which remained coup-free as of late 1980. The material was 
derived mainly from a seriatim reading of the principal journals of record, namely 
Africa Research Bulletin and Africa Contemporary Record, supplemented by 
Africa Confidential, various yearbooks, country studies, and The Almanac of 
World Military Power. Here let it be freely acknowledged that for many 
African countries information is far from complete or reliable. Accordingly the 
tables are studded with educated guesses (indicated by the words ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ 
appearing in the interrogative) and admissions of ignorance (indicated by 
question marks tout court). That recurrent catchcry of African studies, ‘much 
more work needs to be done’, must be sounded (somewhat wearily) once 
again. What is offered here is a summary first attempt derived from accessible 
information, and should be regarded as such. 

Specifically, and following from the preceding discussion, an attempt was 
made, first, to note some very broad indicators of the ‘legitimacy’ and ‘effective- 
ness’ of civil institutions in each country; second, to note relevant characteristics 
of civil-military relations in each country; and third, to note the most relevant 
external factor, namely the military role of a foreign patron if any. 

The third of these is a relatively straightforward task. The first two are any- 
thing but, and require some comment. 
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To try to operationalise such concepts as legitimacy and effectiveness is no 
doubt to rush in where angels would never tread. What is attempted here is a 
somewhat lower-order exercise, one designed only to suggest likelihoods. In 
brief, for each country impressionistic judgments have been made of three 
things. The first is the degree to which the incumbent leader appears to enjoy 
popular acceptance, using here just two categories: high~medium and medium— 
low. (‘Acceptance’ is chosen as a conveniently broad term, allowing more 
latitude for judgment than would stronger and narrower terms such as ‘support’ 
or ‘respect’.) The second is the degree of competitiveness permitted within the 
political arena, e.g. within the context of electoral, legislative or party institutions 
(high, medium, low). And the third is the degree of imstitutionalisation— 
meaning, in Huntington’s famous summation, the development of autonomy, 
coherence, adaptability and complexity—of state machinery (high, medium, 
low). These judgments are made in reasonable awareness of the pitfalls 
awaiting those who stray from what is securely factual and quantifiable, but in 
the belief that such judgments can—and often should—be made nevertheless; for 
unless scholarly necks are stuck out from time to time, scholarly work will tend 
not to get very far. At any rate, along with these subjectively-assessed 
indicators go two others safely within the realm of empirical observation, namely 
the length of the incumbent leaders’ term m office and the orderliness or other- 
wise of leadership successions where they have occurred. 

Many other variables might have been considered—the extent of participation 
in politics, the effectiveness of allocations, the coercive capacity of governments, 
for example—but with such variables the problems of assessment are so vast as to 
be totally discouraging. Our rough indicators of civilian legitimacy and 
effectiveness, then, are confined to these: durability and popular acceptance of 
incumbent leadership; orderliness of successions; degree of tolerated political 
competitiveness; and degree of state institutionalisation. 

As for civil-military relations, what has been attempted is an operationalisation 
of some of the main propositions generated in the discussion of technique 
above. For each country, the following questions have been considered. Has 
there been evidence of ascriptive manipulation of the military, especially at the 
key points of recruitment and promotion? Has there been evidence of attempts 
at psychological field control, especially in the area of political indoctrination? . 
Has there been manipulation of the military’s mission or project, in particular use 
of the military for domestic purposes (ranging from operations against 
secessionist movements to involvement in civic action) as distinct from 
external? Has there been evidence of more or less formal co-optation of senior 
military personnel into governmental and political business? Has there been 
evidence of government or party permeation of the military? Have ‘counter- 
weight’ paramilitary institutions been developed? 

Again, these are not the only possible questions. It would have been 
possible, for example, to try to uncover informal linkages of various kinds 
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between soldiers and civilians‘at all relevant levels—top brass and government, 
officer corps and civilian elite, army and society as wholes—except that such an 
exercise could not be carried out without full-scale field research. And it would 
have been perfectly possible to consider such quantifiables as the size of armies, 
the size of defence budgets and the nature of military equipment, along with the 
wider statistical indices of social and economic development (and so on) in each 
country. But if the voluminous literature on African military coups has estab- 
lished anything, it is surely that there 1s no detectable correlation between coup- 
proneness and such variables. Hence the present exercise ignores them. The 
questions raised may be less amenable to quantification, but they are still capable 
of drawing out some reasonably hard data bearing upon our concerns. 

-For convenience of presentation, the seventeen states have been grouped as 
Anglophone; Francophone; Lusophone; and the special case of states which have 
no standing armies. In the latter the technology of coercion is controlled mainly 
by the police, to which, mutatis mutandis, many of our generalisations probably 
apply fairly well.+ Clearly the seventeen states form an extremely disparate 
assemblage, with not very much in common except perhaps some of the variables 
separated out for observation here—i.e., those bearing upon their survival as 
civilian polities. And just as clearly, that very survival needs to be given differ- 
ing weight according to the time scale involved: the survival of Guinea, inde- 
pendent since 1958, is a phenomenon of a different order from the survival of 
Zimbabwe, independent for only a few months at the time of writing. But for 
the purposes of tabulation, their disparateness does not greatly matter. For, to 
repeat, that purpose is only to present such material as has been collected in the 
most condensed way possible. 

The tables follow. 


Observations 
The following general observations are derived from a consideration of the 
research results in relation to the preceding theoretical discussion. 


(a) Civilian Institutions 

In all but four cases, the original independence leader was still in power as of 
late 1980. Though it would be simplistic to postulate direct causal links, it is 
permissible to infer that civilian control in an African state usually has a lot to do 
with the dominating presence of a particular individual. This might seem to 
provide a rather brittle and impermanent base for civilian control. But it does 
not necessarily follow that control will be weakened by the eventual passing of 
the leader. Whether it does or not will depend on, among other factors, the 
degree to which civil institutions have been able to acquire legitimacy and 
effectiveness of their own during the leader’s years of power; the degree to 
40. At one time Swaziland and Botswana would have been included in this last group. But they 


are no longer eligible for it, having been developing standing armies since 1973 and 1977 respec- 
tively, and are grouped here with the Anglophones. 
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which the officers have acquired a stake, or a class interest, in maintaining the 
existing arrangements; and more narrowly, the nature of the succession and the 
identity, style, and policies of the successor. What is worth noting here is that in 
each of the four civilian polities where a succession has taken place, following in 
each case the death of the incumbent leader—Gabon, Kenya, Angola and 
Botswana—it has been an orderly succession carried out in accordance with 
constitutional procedure and has not led to any visible diminution of civilian 
control. Indeed, in at least one case (Gabon), control appears to have been 
strengthened. There is thus tangible evidence of Black African states develop- 
ing a base of control rather more enduring than simply the personal authority of 
one man. 

In most cases of relatively long-lived civilian control, it is probably fair to say 
that incumbent leaders enjoy popular acceptance in the medium-to-high range 
rather than the low-to-medium. The correlation between leadership popularity 
and military quiescence seems quite high. It is in fact difficult to call to mind 
any instance of a demonstrably popular leader being ousted by the military in 
Black Africa, whereas many manifestly unpopular ones have been. Although 
popularity of leadership is obviously not the same thing as legitimacy, it is one of 
the few indicators of legitimacy we have to go by in new states; and our 
observation here can surely take its place alongside wider international general- 
isations concerning the importance of civilian legitimacy in inhibiting military 
adventurism. 

About half the coup-free regimes sanction a degree of political competitive- 
ness, e.g. within a multi-party framework, or within a parliamentary institution 
where the regional ‘big men’ contest, or through intra-party elections based on 
universal suffrage. This controlled oppositionism, providing a chance of critical 
participation in politics, might be seen as a safety-valve device which, among 
other things, prevents the development of a situation wherein the military might 
come to see itself as the only potential oppositionist force. Such a practice 
reflects a certain confidence in its own security on the part of the regime; this in 
turn might be seen as a further indirect sign of embryonic legitimacy. But the 
correlation is not especially strong, and, pending case-study work, too much 
should not be made of it. 

About half, again, appear to enjoy at least medium levels of institutionalisation 
of the state machinery, a factor relevant to effectiveness and, by extension, 
legitimacy. In other words, there seems once again to be a correlation of sorts in 
some cases. But once again, it would be unwise to attempt too broad a con- 
clusion until more detailed work on the social formation in question has been 
done. 


(b) Civil- Military Relations 
Ascriptive practices are widespread, especially in recruitment and pro- 
motion. Quite commonly, a careful ethnic balancing at lower levels is blended 
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TABLE 3 
Role of foreign military patron 
Main foreign Has the patron 
military patron(s) Has the patron a ever intervened 
Year of (aid, equipment, military presence to defend the 
Country Independence arms, training) in the country? regime? 
Anglophone Group 
Botswana 1966 UK, South Africa No No 
Kenya 1963 UK Yes Yes 
Malawi 1964 UK, South Africa No No 
Swaziland 1968 South Africa No No 
Tanzania 1961 China, Canada No Yes (UK) 
Zambia 1964 UK No No 
Zimbabwe 1980 UK, South Africa, China, No No 
USSR and others 
Francophone Group 
Cameroun 1960 France Yes Yes 
Djibouti 1977 France Yes No 
Gabon 1960 France Yes Yes 
Guinea 1958 USSR No . No 
Ivory Coast 1960 France Yes Yes 
Senegal 1960 France Yes Yes 
Lusophone Group 
Angola 1975 USSR, Cuba Yes Yes 
Mozambique 1975 USSR, Cuba Yes No 


States without armies (questions apply to police) 


Gambia 1965 UK Qualified Yes No 
Lesotho 1966 South Africa No No 


with a certain dominance of the regime’s ethnic kinsmen at higher levels; though 
this is far from being the only pattern. Ascriptive practices are probably the 
most generally-used technique for enhancing control. 

Overt political indoctrination of the military is generally practised by the more 
radical regimes. In the more numerous conservative states there is less evidence 
of deliberate politicisation, but perhaps in these states there is a better under- 
lying value-fit between the political attitudes of civil and military authorities, 
such that indoctrination becomes a less urgent imperative. 

Several militaries have been used for domestic purposes, most typically to 
suppress secessionist or other dissident forces but sometimes in the cause of civic 
development. Generalisation from this point is even more than usually 
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hazardous. Such manipulation of mission might be counter-productive: using a 
military for essentially political domestic ends could bring it closer to the 
threshold of political intervention. Yet it might enhance a regime’s control: if, 
for example, it reflects a government-cum-military operation against an ethni- 
cally distinct adversary, or if it simply gives the military something to do with its 
time and skills and thereby diverts its attention away from ‘politics’. The theo- 
retical literature generally has it that it is inadvisable to involve the military in 
internal affairs. What may be said here is that the evidence from Black Africa’s 
civilian-controlled polities does not clearly support that view, and offers some 
support for its opposite. 

Co-optation of officers into the formal governmental and political machinery is 
actually quite rare. However, this is not to say that less visible forms of civilian 
embrace do not exist, along with payoffs, patronage and perquisites of various 
kinds; the effect of these may be a general absorption of military personnel into 
the broader governing class. 

Political permeation and surveillance seem commonest in radical party-state 
regimes, though such techniques are not unknown in the dependent-capitalist 
regimes as well. 

The use of ‘counterweight’ paramilitary agencies is virtually universal. Even 
if the protection of the regime against the army is not the primary or overt 
purpose of these agencies, most of them can presumably be activated for that 
purpose if necessary. At least, that seems to be what is generally believed, and 
this belief presumably gives the army pause; an application of the principle of 
‘maximising uncertainty’ for a potential challenger. 


(c) The External Factor 

The role of the foreign patron as military guarantor of incumbent regimes con- 
tinues to be very obtrusively significant in certain francophone states (the 
Central African Republic has now been added to their number). Elsewhere it is 
less so, although the precedent of East Africa in 1964 (when governments 
successfully called in foreign troops) still stands, and might well serve to make 
certain militaries think twice about intervening politically; another application of 
the same principle. 


Most of the leading cases of civilian control in Black Africa do exhibit most of the 
features just enumerated. Very largely, the patterns of control are subjective: 
that is, they seek to reduce the military’s ‘volition’ to intervene by promoting a 
convergence of interests and values, to enhance ‘disengagement’ rather than 
instil ‘neutrality’. Yet incipient forms of objective control can also be seen, 
chiefly in the states where legitimacy and effectiveness seem to have attained 
higher than modal levels and the army has developed a modicum of 
professionalism. 

When all this is said, it is well to recall what was noted at the outset. In 
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practice, many of the factors said to characterise one class of states (‘coup-free’) 
might also characterise other states where outcomes have been quite different 
(‘coup-prone’). But this would tend to invalidate the exercise only if the 
observations presented above were regarded as if they laid claim to general 
explanatory power: as if they purported to identify variables about whose effects 
across-the-board generalisations could be made. They should not be so 
regarded. The function of speculative discussions such as this is rather to 
suggest lines of inquiry which those who do the real research might bear in mind; 
in other words, to provide cues for those who would undertake to analyse civilian 
control where it counts, namely within specific social formations. What is 
needed in fact is fine-textured sociological analysis of cases comparable, say, to 
the work of Luckham and Cox on civil-military relations in the military- 
interventionist states of Nigeria and Sierra Leone respectively. 

Those who would generalise further must needs wait upon such analyses, and 
must ultimately face the fundamental problem which this discussion has stopped 
well short of confronting: the problem of testing ideas across the whole hetero- 
geneous universe of African states, ranging from the coup-free to the 
coup-ridden. 


NATIONAL LIBERATION IN PORTUGUESE 
GUINEA, 1956-1974 


PATRICK CHABAL 


“The wide plains have caught fire, 
There is nowhere to hide.”! 


THE HISTORY OF nationalism in Portuguese Guinea is first and foremost the 
history of a successful war of national liberation. The Guinean nationalist party, 
the Partido Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde (PAIGC), was 
the first in Africa to seek and achieve independence through armed 
struggle.? As such, Guinean nationalism marks the transition from the 1950s 
and early 1960s when independence was achieved largely through constitutional 
and political means to the late 1960s and 1970s when armed struggle became 
prevalent. The development of nationalism in Portuguese Guinea added a new 
dimension to the evolution of African politics in general and of Southern Africa 
in particular: Angola, Mozambique, later Namibia and Zimbabwe followed. 
Therefore its significance to the history of decolonisation in Africa cannot be 
underestimated. 

Nationalism in Portuguese Guinea is best analysed in the light of what is 
known about other twentieth century wars of national liberation and revolutions 
(China, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, Algeria, Cuba) rather than from a purely African 
perspective. There are a number of historical and conceptual issues raised by 
the Guinean case. Firstly, what were the dynamics whereby a movement of 
national liberation was transformed into a party capable of launching an armed 
struggle in the African context? Secondly, what exactly were the most 
significant factors which explain the success of the PAIGC. There was no a 
priori reason to assume that it could evolve the political structures and strategy 
which would lead to such an outcome. It is therefore important to avoid 
‘reading back’ into history. 

This article will seek to delineate the most plausible links between the 
< PAIGC’s intended goals and its achieved ends. This will be best done through 
an examination of the political, military, and social policies of the party rather 


The author is presently completing a PhD thesis on Amilcar Cabral at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1. This was one of the favourite sayings in the PAIGC. It comes from one of the war songs to 
have emerged during the struggle. It is in créole, the mixture of Portuguese and African languages 
widely spoken in Guinea and Cape Verde. Cabral often used this saying in his speeches. See A. 
Cabral, ‘Organiser de mieux en mieux nos forces armées, Unité et Lutte, Vol. 2 (Paris: François 
Maspéro, 1975), p. 199. 

2. Although the PAIGC was created as, and indeed was, the nationalist movement for Guinea and 
Cape Verde, this article will only be confined to Guinea. It is important to note that today the 
PAIGC is in power in both countries and that it is working for the unity of the two. 
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than through a mere recording of the historical facts. Finally, this paper also 
seeks to provide the necessary background for a discussion of what is arguably 
the most intriguing and important issue raised by the Guinean case: the nature 
and role of political leadership. Although Amulcar Cabral, the founder and 
leader of PAIGC, is not the focus of this article, the relevance of his leadership 
will emerge as one of the major themes for discussion. 


Colonial Context 

Although the Portuguese were the first to reach the coast of West Africa in the 
15th century and at one point had control over most of it, the Berlin Conference 
left them only with the small territory of Guinea and the Archipelago of Cape 
Verde.? Cape Verde and Guinea became separate administrative provinces in 
1879 but the mainland was not ‘pacified’ until the late 1930s. By then the 
Salazar regime in Lisbon was holding power and Portuguese attention turned 
towards the richer colonies of Angola and Mozambique. 

Portuguese Guinea, a small territory of around 36,000 km? (the size of 
Belgium) and 500,000 inhabitants is wedged between the former French colonies 
of Senegal and Guinée.* The main ethnic groups in Guinea (Fulas, Mandingas, 
Manjacas and Balantes) are related to those of adjacent French-speaking countries 
as the boundaries between them were quite arbitrary. Up to one third of the 
inhabitants of Guinea are Muslim, most notably the Fulas and Mandingas. The 
rest are animist since only a handful were christianised. Traditionally, the 
coastal ethnic groups have produced rice for subsistence while the people of the 
interior have relied on millet and other cereals.’ Cattle was also kept in the 
higher and drier savanna of the interior. This, then, was the territory over 
which the Portuguese exercised control in the thirties: an artificially defined, 
small and poor territory with no apparent resources and a reputation for a fear- 
some climate. 

In broad outline the Guinean colonial administration was similar to that in 
existence in the other Portuguese African colonies of Angola, Mozambique, São 
Tomé and Principe and Cape Verde. Despite various changes over the years, 


3. The Archipelago is composed of a dozen of islands, 400-500 kms. due West off the coast of 
Senegal. The were uninhabited when the Portuguese set foot there and were thereafter slowly 
populated by slaves brought from the mainland. Consequently, the majority of today’s 
250—300,000 Cape Verdeans are of mixed European-African descent. 

4. Inthe 1930s. Today the population is around 800,000. The latest census was carried out in 
the summer of 1979. 

5. The most serious works on Guinea’s agriculture during colonialism are A. Cabral, 
‘Recenseamento agricola: estimativa em 1953’, Boletim Colonial da Guiné Portuguesa (BCGP), 11, 
43 (July 1956), pp. 7-243; “L’agriculture de la Guinée, ses caractéristiques et ses problèmes 
fondamentaux’, Agros, 42, 4(1959). 

6. On Portuguese colonialism see Michel Frochot, L’empire colonial portugais. Organisation 
constitutionelle, administrative et politique (Lisbon: Editions SPN, 1942); James Duffy, Portugal in 
Africa (Harmondsworth, Penguin African Library, 1962); David Abshire & Michael Samuels (eds.), 
Portuguese Africa. A Handbook (London: Pall Mall Press, 1969); Ronald Chilcote, Portuguese 
Africa (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1967); William Minter, Portuguese Africa and the 
West (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1972); Amilcar Cabral, ‘Sur les lois portugaises de 
domination coloniale’, (Conakry: PAIGC, 1970). For the latest volume by René Pélissier, see 
review in this issue at p. 138. 
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the Salazar regime installed a tight and centralised system of colonial rule every- 
where. Each colony was under the control of a governor (governor-general in 
Angola and Mozambique) who was usually a military officer directly appointed 
by the Overseas Ministry. The governor had virtually absolute power and was 
only accountable to’ Lisbon: he ruled on legislative and financial matters, had 
executive power, and was directly responsible for law and order. As with the 
French, the Portuguese instituted a system of direct colonial rule based on the 
principles of assimilation. Colonial authority was vested locally in the hands of 
the chefe de posto (district officer) who worked with the assistance of African 
collaborators, traditional chiefs or, as was more often the case, ‘colonial’ or 
appointed chiefs. The chefe de posto was all powerful: at once administrator, 
police chief, judge and tax collector. 

The colonial administration remained far cruder in Guinea than in Angola and 
Mozambique.” There, legislative councils, although largely token, were intro- 
duced in the 1950s whereas in Guinea the governor formally ruled alone until 
after the beginning of the colonial war, seeking or ignoring the advice of the 
consultative government council. In short, Portuguese colonial rule was rigid 
and centralised largely because the Portuguese regime continued to view its 
function primarily in terms of law and order at a time when French and British 
colonies were experiencing a measure of political and social progress. By the 
early 1960s Portugal had made some ‘cosmetic’ changes in its colonial administra- 
tion, mainly due to UN pressure. In practice, however, colonial rule was the 
same as in the 1930s.8 Moreover, most of the changes which did occur 
concerned Angola and Mozambique, not Guinea. 

It was not only administratively and politically that Guinea was the most 
neglected of the Portuguese colonies. It 1s widely recognised that Portugal did 
less to promote economic and social development than any other colonial power. 
The evidence suggests that it did substantially less in Guinea than in Angola 
and Mozambique, clearly the two most important colonies. Colonial rule in 
Guinea was crude and the benefits it brought were few. Much like the rest of 
West Africa, Guinea was turned into a supplier of primary agricultural 
products. The production of groundnuts was made mandatory while emphasis 
was placed on other products which the Portuguese could profitably export: 
coconut, palm oil, timber, etc.? The structure of agricultural production as 


7. A. Cabral, ibidem; see also A. Cabral, The Facts about Portugal’s African Colonies (London: 
Union for Democratic Control, 1960). See also Estatuto politico-administrativo da provincia da 
Guiné, Decree 542/72, (Lisbon, December 1972) and Statut politico-administratif de la province de 
Guinée, Decree 453/71 (Lisbon, 1963). 

8. On the evolution of Portuguese colonial laws as a result of UN pressure see A Principle in 
Torment. The United Nations and the Portuguese administered Territories (New York: UN Office 
of Public Information, 1970). 

9. On Guinea’s colonial economy compare Portugal’s documents, I Plano de fomento para 
1968-1973 (Lisbon: Presidência do Conselho, 1968), Anuario Estatístico, Vol. II. Provincias 
ultramarinas, 1969 (Lisbon: Instituto Nacional de Estatístico, 1971) and PAIGC documents such as 
La République de Guinée-Bissau en chiffres (Commissariat d‘Etat a l’économie et aux finances, 
1974). 
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such was not changed by the Portuguese. Traditional colonial devices were 
used to guarantee the increased production of export crops: heavy taxes were 
levied and crop targets instituted. The shift to export crops had the overall and 
long term effect of reducing the villagers’ ability to produce sufficient amounts 
of food and replacement seeds for themselves. By the 1950s, Guinean agricul- 
ture was showing clear signs.of decline and distortion. 

The economic and commercial structure of Guinea ‘indicated the colonial 
economy’s increasing vulnerability and incapacity to develop.’!° By the fifties, 
the balance of external trade was increasingly unfavourable to the colony. 
Commerce was in the hands of Portuguese private firms and the Portuguese 
government had done nothing to encourage investment in Guinea.!! They 
themselves had invested little beyond what was required for the exercise of? 
colonial rule. There was no industry, no railroad, and a very limited road 
‘network. Guinea was believed to have no mineral or other resources and was 
consequently of little interest to industrialists and government alike.!? Econ- 
omically, colonial rule offered no prospect for development for the colony. 
Guinea, in that sense, was markedly different from Angola and Mozambique 
where Portugal had invested heavily. There they. had sought to establish 
substantial white settlements and had encouraged massive foreign investment in 
mining, industry and transport after the Second World War.!3 

There were few social benefits which Africans could derive from Portuguese 
colonial rule—and fewer in Guinea.than in the other colonies. Portugal itself 
was under the control of a powerful and effective fascist regime where no 
political rights could be exercised and where social benefits were non-existent. 
However, the situation was even worse in the colonies because of the legal 
distinction made between the assimilados and the indigenous. Only the former 
were entitled to the same ‘benefits and privileges’ as Portuguese ‘citizens. 
Although the stated aim and the most cherished justification of Portuguese 
colonialism was the assimilation of its African population, the number of 
assimilados in the colonies remained insignificant: less than one per cent 
generally, and in Guinea less than 0°4 per cent.!4 

One of the many requirements for the status of assimilado was literacy in 
Portuguese. Very few Guineans could fulfill that condition.!5 On the whole 
there were fewer schools and more illiterates in Portuguese colonies than in the 


‘10. Lars Rudebeck, Guinea-Bissau. A Study of Political Mobilization (Uppsala: The 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 1974), p. 16. 

11. The large Portuguese firm Companhia Unido Fabril (CUF) had a near monopoly in the 
country. . 

12. The only serious monograph on Guinea (up to the fifties) is A. Teixeira da Mota, Guiné 
Portuguesa (2 vols.) (Lisbon: Agência geral do ultramar, 1954). Teixeira da Mota, a Portuguese 
civil servant, gives plenty of factual evidence about the dismal record of Portuguese colonial rule. 

13. There were several hundred thousands settlers in Angola and Mozambique at the time of 
independence. . 
14. James Duffy, op. cit., p. 10. 

15. In Portugal itself illiteracy was as high as 40 per cent. See Cabral’s discussion of Portugal in 
‘La vérité sur les colonies africaines du Portugal’, in Unité et Lutte I, p. 81. 
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rest of Africa and the situation was worse than in Angola and Mozambique.'® In 
the Portuguese colonies state or official education was not available to the 
Africans; it was the privilege of the whites and assimilados. The education of 
the Africans had been placed entirely in the hands of the Catholic Church 
through an official agreement with the Holy See (1940). The nature and level 
of the education provided by the Church were such that few.of the pupils 
acquired even the most rudimentary skill in reading and writing. Catholic 
education was ostensibly not designed to develop literacy but rather to promote 
‘good and civilised behaviour and attitudes’.!7. At any rate very few Guineans 
even had access to that second rate education. Virtually none had gone to 
secondary school.!8 It was estimated that, by the 1960s, only fourteen Guineans 
(some of them from Cape Verde) had had access to higher education.!9 The 
situation concerning health was not much better although in that area the data is 
even less reliable and more difficult to interpret than for education. 

To a large degree, then, Guinea had been left undisturbed by the 
Portuguese. ‘This was only partly due to the reputedly bad climate of the 
colony and much more to the fact that Portugal, the poorest. European nation, 
had neither been able nor willing to invest or attract investment into Guinea. 
There had rarely been in Guinea until the beginning of the war, more than 2,000 . 
Portuguese, mostly civil servants or merchants.?? ‘Thus the social and political 
structures of the population of Guinea had not been seriously altered by 
colonial rule. It was mainly the traditional economy which had been disrupted 
by the imposition of heavy taxation and the obligation to cultivate export crops. 

Few observers at the end of the 1950s would have lent any credence to the 
feasibility of an armed struggle in Africa—but least of all in Portuguese Guinea, 
the smallest and most backward of the Portuguese colonies. Colonial rule had 

not reached beyond the confines of the cities; cities were few and small.2!_ The 
"impact of the colonial economy had been minimal. Unlike Angola and 


16. See the very good discussion of education in Guinea by Rudebeck, op. cit., pp. 27-31. 

17. On the role of the Catholic Church in colonial education see, among others, Silas Cerqueira, 
‘L'église catholique portugaise’, Marcel Merle (ed.), Les églises chrétiennes et la décélontsation 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1967), pp. 456-503, 

18. Portuguese development plans make no mention of secondary schooling before the opening in 
1958 of the Liceu Honório Barreto in Bissau. The number of students attending that school, most 
of them, white, were, according to Portuguese statistics, around 200. III Plano de Fomento para 
1968-1973, p. 79. ; 
19. Basil Davidson, The Liberation of Guiné (Harmondsworth: Penguin African Library, 1969), 
p. 28. 

It is important to point out a significant difference between Cape Verde and the other colonies. 
The inhabitants of Cape Verde were all considered assimilados, ie., Portuguese citizens. One of 
the major consequences of this different status was that a considerably higher proportion of children 
had access to state education: hence the far greater number of educated Cape Verdeans. Many of 
those educated Cape Verdeans were used by the Portuguese as low level colonial civil servants in 
other colonies. 

20. Not counting the armed forces. See Rudebeck, op. cit., p. 10. See also Teixeira da Mota, 
op. cit., IT, p. 62. 

21. In 1960, Bissau, the capital, had around 25,000 inhabitants. Bolama and Bafatd, the next 
cities in importance only had a population of slightly’ more than 3,000. Abshire and Samuels, op. 
cit., pp. 18ff. The total urban population of the country was at most 50,000. Rudebeck, op. cit., 
p. 41. 
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Mozambique, there had been in Guinea no white settlement, no large-scale land 
alienation, minimal forced labour and no rural displacement, no acute im- 
poverishment of the countryside or rural proletarianisation. ‘There were, in 
short, none of the hallowed ‘objective pre-conditions’ widely deemed to be the 
requisites for political consciousness. In addition, there was no national 
consciousness per se although local resistance to the ‘pacification’ campaigns had 
been strong. Perhaps even more than in the rest of West Africa, allegiances 
were ethnic and religious, at most regional. Colonial rule, or the opposition to 
it, had not brought about any sense of unity.22 This, then, was the context 
within which nationalism emerged in Portuguese Guinea and in which the 
PAIGC sought to challenge colonial rule. 


A Brief History of Nationalism, 1956-1974 

The development of nationalism in Portuguese Guinea underwent several 
stages. The PAIGC was created in 1956 after attempts to set up legal, cultural 
and sports associations had failed. Its programme, which called for indepen- 
dence and the unity of Guinea and Cape Verde, did not differ significantly from 
similar manifestoes put forward in the neighbouring French colonies.4 
Between 1956 and 1959, the PAIGC attempted to develop the sort of semi- 
legal/constitutional agitation which was proving successful in the British and 
French colonies. At the time the party was pitifully small and almost entirely 
concentrated in Bissau (the capital of Portuguese Guinea) and some of the other 
major cities. The core of the party, many of whom were Cape Verdeans, was 
composed of what Cabral later described as ‘petits bourgeois’: civil servants, 
office employees, salaried workers.25 Despite their efforts the party remained 
small and, given the repressive context of the time, found it difficult to convey a 
credible nationalist message.?° 

The early PAIGC policy was a total failure because the Portuguese, unlike the 
British and the French, never envisaged initiating any ‘dialogue’ with the 
nationalist party and took every opportunity to imprison its militants. In August 
1959, partly as a result of PAIGC agitation, Bissau port and dock workers called a 
strike (it was not the first) which the Portuguese decided to break by force: at 
least fifty were killed and several hundreds wounded.?? Following this incident, 


22. Travelling and migrating was reduced in Guinea because of the notable lack of adequate 
transport and communication. 

23. By six people: Amilcar Cabral, Luiz Cabral, Aristides Pereira, Fernando Fortes, Eliseu 
Turpin, Julio de Almeida. 

24. There are no known remaining documents from that meeting but three of the participants have 
given similar accounts of it. See, for example, Luiz Cabral’s version in ‘Da formação do partido a 
proclamação do estado’, Nô Pintcha, II, 228 (19 September 1976). Luiz Cabral, Amilcar’s half 
brother, was President of the Republic of Guinea-Bissau until late 1980. 

25. Certainly at the early stage many of the party leaders were Cape Verdeans. For example, of 
the six who created the party at least three, Amilcar and Luiz Cabral, and Aristides Pereira, were. 
26. Aristides Pereira, PAIGC. Balanço de 20 anos de luta pela libertação nacional da Guiné e 
Cabo Verde (1956-1976) (Bissau: PAIGC, 1976). 

27. An eye-witness account of the incidents is recorded by João Emilio Costa, a dock worker at the 
time. ‘Since Pidjiguiti We Never Looked Back’, Sowing the First Harvest. Revolution in Guinea- 
Bissau (Oakland, California: LSM Information Center, 1978), pp. 35-38. 
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known as the Pidjiguiti massacre, Cabral ordered the party to go underground 
and its cadres to make their way to the newly independent Republic of 
Guinée.28 The PAIGC leadership called for a war of national liberation based 
in the countryside.?? Cabral himself left Portugal where he was working and 
arrived in Conakry (capital of Guinée) in early 1960. 

The PAIGC was preparing for war with little more than good intentions. 
The party itself consisted of a few dozen cadres and a small number of young 
people who had answered the PAIGC call and had managed to reach Conakry. 
On the whole they were of rural origin, recent migrants to the cities and many 
of them illiterate. In 1960, the PAIGC had no weapons, no financial resources 
and no international contacts. It had no experience of political mobilisation, 
little knowledge of military matters and only the faintest notion of what the 
Guinean countryside was like. It was not allowed in Senegal and, despite Sékou 
Touré’s later statements to the contrary, had little support from Guinée.*® As 
the PAIGC was the first African nationalist party to call and prepare for a war of 
national liberation there was precious little experience to go by. Cabral, the 
PAIGC leader, must have been considered by many at the time as an idealist or a 
fool. He was neither and, as it turned out, he was the PAIGC’s most important 
asset. The development of nationalism in Guinea cannot be understood without 
reference to his leadership. 

Little had prepared him for this political role.3! He was a Cape Verdean 
agronomist, born in Guinea in 1924, and educated in Portugal where he had been 
a brilliant student. He was at the time regarded as a young and promising 
engineer. He had published widely in his field and was highly regarded by his 
Portuguese colleagues. Unknown to them, however, he had steeped himself 
into political and social literature while a student in Lisbon. He had become 
thoroughly acquainted with the cultural movements (most notably Négritude) 
which had led so many privileged and educated young Africans to ‘return to their 
African roots’. Unlike many, however, he had become determined to go 
beyond this cultural revolt and to seek an end to colonialism by political 
means. His ideas were shared by many of his African colleagues in Lisbon, 
among whom Agostinho Neto, Marcelino dos Santos, Mario de Andrade and 
others later became prominent nationalists in their own countries. 

Cabral took a job as an agronomist in Guinea between 1952 and 1955 in order 
to acquaint himself with the country and people he proposed to ‘liberate’ but of 
which he knew nothing. Because of his profession he was asked by the colonial 
authorities to conduct the first agricultural survey of Guinea? This was an 


28. To avoid confusion I shall refer to the Republic of Guinea as Guinée and to Portuguese 
Guinea as Guinea. 

29. Amilcar Cabral, Revolution in Guinea (London: Stage 1, 1971), p. 31; and Davidson, op. cit., 
p. 32. 

30. ‘Texto de Cabral’, Voz di Povo, I, ii (18 September 1975). 

31. On Amilcar Cabral see Patrick Chabal, ‘Amilcar Cabral as Revolutionary Leader’, forthcoming 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Cambridge. Chapter II covers his life until 1960. 

32. It was published in 1956 as ‘Recenseamento agricola’, op. cit. 
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unexpected opportunity as the work required that he travel to all parts of the 
country and analyse the economic structures of agricultural production of the 
various regions and ethnic groups. The knowledge which he acquired of 
the countryside and of the socio-economic structures of the various ethnic groups 
was invaluable and unique. Indeed it was an experience which no other African 
nationalist leader had had. Cabral was able, as he later explained, to initiate 
contacts and discussions with villagers in order to probe their consciousness of 
the meaning of colonial rule and see how they might be willing to lend support to 
a nationalist movement. As a result of these contacts, Cabral grew markedly 
more realistic. What was truly remarkable, however, was the exent to which he 
understood the villagers, their modes of thinking, their way of life, the priorities 
which guided their lives and the problems they faced. There is no doubt what- 
ever that this understanding was a key factor in the development of the PAIGC 
strategy and the success with which it was put into practice.33 

Between 1960 and 1963, the PAIGC prepared for the armed struggle. Scores 
of cadres were trained in Conakry and sent to the Guinean countryside to carry 
out political mobilisation.34 The political preparation for the war, Cabral 
revealed later, was by far the most difficult part of the liberation struggle. The 
villagers were not easily convinced by these young and inexperienced cadres.35 
Following the 1961 uprisings in Angola, repression in Guinea was greatly 
increased: many cadres and villagers were denounced and lost their lives. By 
1963, the PAIGC had secured recognition, if not willing support, from Sékou 
Touré and had managed to transport weapons to the interior of the country. 
The armed struggle was launched early in 1963 under very difficult conditions 
and with a great shortage of arms.36 Small guerrilla groups operated in regions 
where they had gained the support of the villagers, seeking first to paralyse 
Portuguese troop movements and then to consolidate their hold over the 
area. The Portuguese were clearly not expecting a guerrilla war inside the 
_ country but rather incursions from Guinée. They were taken by surprise and, 
lacking experience, they suffered high casualties.” The PAIGC guerrillas 


33. This is made perfectly clear by the way in which Cabral was training the cadres in Conakry. 
The various accounts that we have from cadres who were trained at the time show how Cabral 
focussed entirely on the practical questions: how the villagers thought and how they would react to 
the nationalist message. All these accounts emphasise this particular aspect of their training. See 
Chabal, op. cit., Chapter III. 

34. During the early years the cadres were sent abroad for military training: China at first, then 
Morocco, Algeria; later to the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries. 

35. For an account of that period by a villager see ‘Relato de um camponês; os anos de guerra em 
Morés’, No Pintcha, Il, 228 (19 September 1976). 

36. This is well illustrated by the accounts of Bana and Oswaldo, two guerrilla commanders of the 
early days, who described to Chaliand the appalling difficulties they had at the beginning of the 
struggle. See Gerard Chaliand, Armed Struggle in Africa, (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1969), pp. 72-87, 

37. The PAIGC war Communiqués gave great details about Portuguese losses. The Portuguese 
never denied these figures and they never published casualties. The impact on the Portuguese was 
dramatic. While in 1961 their military presence totalled 1,000 men, by 1963 it had gone up to 
13,000. See figures in Joaquim da Luz Cunha, et al, A vitoria traída (Lisbon: Editorial 
Intervenção, 1977), p. 77. Their figures are taken from official military documents. The authors 
of the book were Portuguese military commanders in Guinea, Angola and Mozambique. 
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made surprisingly rapid progress during the first two years of the war despite 
continued lack of equipment. By 1966, the recently created PAIGC Armed 
Forces (FARP) were in full operation and the Portuguese were on the defensive. 

By 1969, the PAIGC was in control of 60 per cent of Guinean territory in 
which about 50 per cent of the population lived (300,000—400,000).38 Already 
then, as we know, the Portuguese military had acknowledged that the war could 
not be won by military means. Consequently, the newly appointed governor of 
Guinea, General de Spinola, embarked upon the strategy of what he called 
‘Guiné melhor’ (a better Guinea).29 This involved the massive injection of 
funds into the colony in an effort to develop economic and social opportunities 
for the population still living under Portuguese control. Food was made more 
plentiful and more readily available, schools were opened, hospitals were built, 
houses erected, credit was made available to farmers, trips to Portugal and 
Mecca were organised for loyal collaborators, etc. Political rights were now to 
be exercised by the indigenous population through an advisory Council of 
Guinea composed of traditional or appointed chiefs loyal to the Portuguese. An 
intensive propaganda campaign was organised on the radio to discredit the 
PAIGC.*° Political prisoners were released and some added their voice to the 
official propaganda.*! 

Militarily, Spinola set out to Africanise the army. He created elite comman- 
dos (similar to the Selous Scouts in Rhodesia) and developed the technique of 
helicopter-borne attacks on so called free-fire zones—the PAIGC liberated 
areas—where the troops were free to, and in fact did, wreak havoc, destroying 
villages, killing villagers, burning crops and slaughtering cattle. By then the 
policy of ‘strategic hamlets’4? had largely failed and the Portuguese military 
command was desperate. On the whole these policies were unsuccessful but 
they did create additional hardships for the inhabitants of the liberated areas. In 
the end, Spinola’s plans for a ‘Guiné melhor’ brought little, if any, additional 
support for the Portuguese. i - 

Between 1969 and 1973, the PAIGC consolidated its military advance until the 
Portuguese were confined to the major cities and a reduced number of fortified 
camps. Although Cabral was assassinated in 1973 as a result of a plot by the 
Portuguese secret police, 4 the PAIGC went on to carry out the most important 


38. See 1969 issues of Libertação, the PAIGC paper which reproduced a summary of all war 

communiques. 

39. On the ‘Guiné melhor’ program see, among others, the PAIGC reaction: Amilcar Cabral, L’an 

VIII de la lutte armée de libération nationale (Conakry, PAIGC, 1971). 

40. Much of this information was given to me by Major Otelo de Carvalho, who worked with 

Spinola during the period 1969-1973, particularly in the propaganda section. Interview with Major 
Otelo de Carvalho, Oeiras, 4 December 1978. 

41. The most damaging voice was that of Rafael Barbosa, who had been the first president before 

he was imprisoned. i 

42. The policy of ‘strategic hamlets’ tried by Spinola’s predecessors was the anti-guerrilla tactics 

consisting 1n forcibly moving the villagers to protected villages in order to prevent contact with the 

guerrillas. It was used in Vietnam, Algeria, Rhodesia, etc, and has never worked satisfactorily. 

43. The Portuguese were so desperate that in November 1970 they launched an ill-timed and ill- 

prepared invasion of Conakry designed to topple Sekou Toure and destroy the PAIGC leader- 

ship. It failed miserably. 44, For note, see next page. 
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and ambitious offensives of the war, destroying or taking over key Portuguese 
positions on the southern border and in the north.4® Furthermore, it success- 
fully put into operation the newly acquired ground-to-air missiles, destroying in 
the course of 1973 half the Portuguese Air Force and therefore effectively 
neutralising it.46 -Without the Air Force, the Portuguese army admit that the 
PAIGC could have won an outright military victory in 1974.47 The PAIGC’s 
political position in the country was so strong and its international standing such 
that it was able to proclaim independence in September 1973 and be immediately 
recognised by a majority of the world’s countries.48 How was it possible? 
How was the PAIGC the first African movement of national liberation to achieve 
independence through armed struggle? 

The second part of this article will bring analysis to bear on the understanding 
of the PAIGC success in achieving national liberation on its own terms. For 
conceptual and historical reasons the analysis will focus firstly on the political and 
military aspects of the PAIGC strategy and secondly on the party policies in the 
areas in which it had acquired control.49 We shall look at the more immediate 
factors underlying the military progress of the PAIGC. We shall then examine 
in some detail the structural factors characterising the PAIGC’s long-term 
policies and whether these justify the claim that a new society was being 
constructed in Guinea. At the outset, however, we must look at the context 
within which the PAIGC operated to determine whether there were historical or 
objective factors facilitating the development of a successful armed struggle. 

It has been argued that one or several of the following factors explain the 
apparent ease with which the PAIGC made progress. (1) Portuguese Guinea 
was an exceedingly small territory by African standards, easy to infiltrate and 
where guerrillas could carry out operations and leave the country in a matter of 
days. (2) The PAIGC had free access, shelter, and support in the two neigh- 
bouring countries of Guinée and Senegal. (3) Portuguese Guinea was a very 
backward country lacking the complexity of other colonies such as Angola, 


44, Cabral was killed by disgruntled elements of the PAIGC who were operating as agents of the 
Portuguese secret police and who had been promised a vague form of ‘autonomy’ within the 
Portuguese Empire if they succeeded in eliminating the PAIGC leadership. Despite Cabral’s 
death the plot failed in all its objectives. For a detailed discussion of the assassination and its 
implications see Chabal, op. cit., Chapter V. 

45. See PAIGC Communiqués for that period, particularly on 6 June 1973 about the fall of 
Guiledje, a major camp on the southern border. 

46. Interview with Manuel Santos (Manecas), Bissau, 20 March 1979. Santos was one of the 
PAIGC commanders in charge of anti-aircraft defence. 

47. Interview with Major Otelo de Carvalho. See also interview with Colonel Carlos Fabião, 
Lisbon, 7 December 1978. Fabiao was appointed Governor of Guinea after the April revolution. 
48. Within three weeks around 60 states had offered recognition. By the spring of 1974, the 
number was over 80. Nota single Western government, however, recognised the country until 
after the coup in Portugal. The Republic of Guinea-Bissau was admitted to the OAU in 
November 1973. In September 1974 it was recognised by the Portuguese government and 
admitted to the UN. 

49. Historically, this is the chronology of events: political mobilisation first, then armed struggle, 
finally reconstruction of the liberated areas. Conceptually, it is also the order in which Guinean 
nationalism should be examined because it reflects the logical development which takes place in 
successful national and/or social revolutions. 
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Mozambique or Rhodesia, thus making it easier for guerrillas to operate. (4) 
More generally, Portuguese colonialism was weak and the Portuguese military 
consequently unable to invest all the necessary resources in the colonial 
wars. (5) Finally, Portuguese Guinea was less important to Portugal than 
Angola and Mozambique and as a result less effort was made to counter the 
nationalist challenge. 

Although there is some truth in the second point, there is no obvious 
correlation between the others and the PAIGC success. As concerns (1) and 
(3), it can equally ‘well be argued that a smaller more backward country is more 
easily controlled by a colonial or foreign power.5® (4) and (5) are factually 
wrong: proportionately the Portuguese devoted more men and resources to the 
colonial wars than have other Western countries (e.g., the United States 
in Vietnam), and proportionately more in Guinea than in Angola and 
Mozambique.3!_ More importantly, however, as the Vietnamese and Algerian 
wars have made abundantly clear, the determining factor in a Western nation’s 
failure to maintain control over an alien territory seeking independence through 
armed struggle is the political nature of wars of national liberation—not the 
military might which even the mightiest can muster. This was also certainly the 
case in Guinea. 


A. Political Factors 

Political factors are always more relevant to the understanding of national 
and/or social revolutions than military ones. This is particularly the case for the 
PAIGC where the dominance of the political over the military aspect of the 
struggle determined all the other policies. It was built into the structure of the 
party and was enforced with extreme vigour and consistency. It is therefore 
appropriate to begin our discussion with an analysis of the party itself. 

Although the PAIGC was created in 1956, it was totally transformed in 1960 
when Cabral came to Conakry to assume full charge of a party now preparing for 
war. He and the rest of the leadership rebuilt the party evolving new 
structures and training new cadres. The organisation of the party as such 
differed little from nationalist movements elsewhere.52_ In the party guidelines, 
for instance, Cabral stressed four basic principles: revolutionary democracy, 
democratic centralism, collective leadership, criticism and self-criticism. The 
definition of these principles was similar to the standard ones given by national- 
ist, socialist or revolutionary parties the world over. Democratic centralism, for 


50. In fact, I feel that on balance the size and backwardness of Guinea were favourable to the 
Portuguese. 

51. Official Portuguese military documents show that, on average, 20% of the armed forces 
deployed in the colonial wars were in Guinea, 50% in Angola and 30% in Mozambique. Given the 
size and population of Guinea, these figures show quite clearly that the war was toughest in Guinea 
and that the Portuguese had to devote, proportionately, more resources and men there. This is 
ae by my interviews with Portuguese officers. See Luiz Cuhna and others op. cit., pp. 58 
and 64. 

52. Because of shortage of space I restrict my comments to what I take to be specific to the 
PAIGC and what is most relevant to an understanding of its success. 
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example, was seen very much in the Leninist sense. But perhaps the concept of 
revolutionary democracy gives a better idea of the specific nature of the 
PAIGC. As Cabral saw it, it meant the balanced relations of power between 
the leaders, the party cadres and the people. It is clear, therefore, that he never 
under-estimated the importance of party organisation and discipline. What is 
more relevant to our discussion, however, is the way in which the principles were 
applied by the men and women who formed the PAIGC.53 

In this respect, there were two features of the party which were important to 
its successful development: the nature and quality of the party cadres and the 
adaptability and flexibility of the party structures over the years. Both of these 
directly reflected Cabral’s leadership. He believed that men, not party cadres, 
were the key to the development and organisation of a party capable of evolving 
and adapting new policies. It was undoubtedly on the human aspect of his 
political training that he placed the greatest emphasis. In fact, he took personal 
charge of the training of all the cadres during the early years of the struggle. 
Most of them were dedicated but illiterate young villagers or city dwellers with 
no political knowledge or even consciousness, little experience of political 
agitation and even less understanding of war. Their training was essentially 
political and combined an emphasis on the history of Guinea and Cape Verde, an 
explanation of the mechanism of colonial rule and of the necessity for liberation 
with the most detailed preparation for the work of political mobilisation they 
would have to carry out in the countryside. Constant stress was placed on the 
political nature of the armed struggle. The support of the villagers, they were 
told, could only be acquired and maintained if and when the party policies were 
understandable and beneficial to them.*4 In short, a concrete and pragmatic 
approach prevailed emphasising the difficult but indispensable task of mobilising 
the reluctant villagers inside Guinea. The care with which the cadres were 
trained largely explains their dedication and effectiveness. 

The PAIGC underwent several changes during the war, all designed to correct 
inadequacies and to provide practical solutions to concrete problems. For 
example, the PAIGC started out as a highly decentralised party out of necessity. 
This meant that often cadres operating in the countryside exercised a large 
degree of autonomy which resulted in frequent abuses of authority. The 
leadership responded to this situation by re-defining patterns of authority and 
increasing central control. Later, the party was de-centralised once again, 
reflecting the new reality of control over the liberated areas where priority was 


53. Some of the important documents concerning the party are: Amilcar Cabral, ‘Palavras de 
ordem gerais do camarada Amilcar Cabral aos responsaveis do partido ° (Conakry: PAIGC, 
1969), and Alguns Principios do Partido (Lisbon; Seara Nova, 1974). 

54. On the nature of the training and its effectiveness see particularly the testimonies of two 
young PAIGC cadres, Nino and Chico Tê, later to become top guerrilla commanders and successive 
prime-ministers in independent Guinea-Bissau. ‘Nino: Senti orgulho...*, Nô Pintcha, Il, 
225 (12 September 1976). In order to improve the training of the cadres, Cabral would have them 
act out to him (who played the part of the reluctant villager) the words and arguments they would 
use for mobilisation. See Chabal, op. cit., Chapter III. 
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now given to reconstruction, and no longer on war alone.5> On the whole, then, 
the PAIGC was constantly adapting itself to the conditions imposed by the 
struggle, taking particular care to combat party bureaucracy and insufficient 
sensitivity on the part of the cadres towards the population of the liberated 
areas. The greatest emphasis was placed upon the successful integration of 
party cadres to local life and on the harmonious development of the links 
between the party and the villagers. . 

The first and most important aspect of the PAIGC strategy was political 
mobilisation. Although the party had had no experience in the countryside, 
Cabral seems to have understood from the beginning that the only feasible and 
realistic policy was to gain the political support of the villagers. It would have 
been totally futile, he argued, to launch the armed struggle before such 
mobilisation had been effectively carried out.56 Political mobilisation in the 
context of Guinea at the time literally meant going from village to village seeking 
to gain the confidence of the rural propulation. This was not always forth- 
coming and it remained one of the central objectives of the party to win not only 
the tacit but the active support of the villagers.57 

As in all revolutions in which the peasantry played a major role (most notably 
China and Vietnam) this proved an exceedingly difficult task. The PAIGC 
suffered many setbacks. Repression was very severe for villagers who were 
found to have had contacts with the guerrillas. Villagers at times denounced the 
cadres who were then arrested, tortured and killed. The fact simply is that 
conditions in Guinea were not particularly favourable to mobilisation. As we 
have noted, unlike other colonies, there were no new or compelling reasons 
which might have stirred the villagers into action: exploitation and repression 
were not noticeably worse in 1960 than they had been in 1950 for those who 
refused contact with the PAIGC. It is therefore all the more remarkable that 
with so few cadres the PAIGC was able to do as much as it did between 1960 and 
1963, succeeding in its efforts to achieve sufficient political mobilisation in 
order to launch the armed struggle on a firm footing. 

’ The military successes which the PAIGC obtained in 1963 and 1964 show how 
effective political mobilisation had in fact been. As the guerrillas were 


55. It should not be inferred from these remarks that the PAIGC was anything but a very well 
organised and tightly-knit party. No war of national liberation would succeed in the absence of 
such a party. My remarks are intended to show the change and evolution of the PAIGC, not its 
lack of organisation. 

56. It must be re-emphasised that this was a new idea in the context of Africa at the time. It is 
also one which was entirely Cabral’s. He said later that he had not read Mao Tse Tung until 1961. 
57. This is what Cabral said later: ‘It was a difficult problem to solve for the struggle: how to prove 
to the peasant that he was exploited on his own land. We could not mobilise people by telling 
them: ‘Land to those who till it’, because here there is no lack of land... We therefore had to find 
appropriate forms to mobilise our peasantry instead of using terms that our people could not 
understand. We never mobilised our people on the basis of the struggle against colonialism. It 
does not work. Instead we used simple language understandable by all: why do we fight? who are 
you? who is your father? what is your situation? have you paid your taxes? has your father paid his 
taxes? how much do you get for your groundnuts? has anyone been taken prisoner in your family?’ 
Amilcar Cabral, ‘Le pouvoir des armes’, Colonies portugaises: la victoire ou la mort (Havana: 
Tricontinental, 1970), p. 151. 
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operating entirely from within the country they would not have have survived, 
let alone have made progress, without the support and participation of the 
villagers. This success can only be explained by the fact that Cabral managed to 
instil in the cadres he trained the belief that mobilisation was possible and to give 
them the practical tools they would require once in the villages. It is here that 
Cabral’s experience in and understanding of the countryside helped. This 
extreme emphasis on the importance of political mobilisation and on the cadres’ 
ability to live with and relate to the villagers continued throughout the war and is 
evident today.*8 

Another important aspect of the party was its lack of ideological dogmatism or 
rigidity. While its general social and political orientation might broadly be 
defined as socialist, PAIGC documents are singularly devoid of abstract 
references to ideology such as, for example, Marxism-Leninism or African 
Socialism. There is, on the other hand, a constant concern with the nature of 
the Guinean revolution and repeated reference to the concrete aspects of the 
situation prevailing in Guinea at the time.© Cabral, who used Marxist theory in 
his analytical texts, consistently refused to be drawn into ideological discussions 
or definitions.61 He emphasised to the PAIGC cadres and to the outside world 
that a successful national revolution would evolve its own ideology partly 
from the general body of socio-political doctrines but more importantly from the 
economic, social, and political reality it faced in the country itself. 

This unusually pragmatic attitude towards ideology had several distinct 
advantages. Firstly, it greatly enhanced the cohesion of the party and facilitated 
political mobilisation in the countryside. It meant that, at all levels of the party, 
documents and discussions could easily be understood and transmitted. The 
PAIGC expressed its ideas, goals, and methods through a medium readily intel- 
ligible to all cadres and villagers. This partly explains the success with which 
the cadres managed to approach and convince villagers before the war began. 
Traditional reluctance to accept foreign ideas was reduced because the ideas 
expressed were neither new nor foreign. In addition, such absence of ideo- 
logical and abstract jargon removed the barrier and hierarchy which, more often 
58. The early policy of sending the cadres back to their region of origin on the grounds that they 
would be more easily acceptable and would know the language and customs had to be abandoned. 
It turned out that traditional pressures which they could not always resist were too great on the 
guerrillas. As from the mid-1960s, the PAIGC systematically sent cadres to all regions and rotated 
them on a regular basis. 

59. This is very clear in the programme. See ‘Programa do partido’ (PAIGC, n.i., n.d.). 

60. Perhaps the most famous statement on the PAIGC’s ideology is the following. ‘Always 
remember,’ Cabral told his cadres, ‘that people are not fighting for ideas, nor for what is men’s 
mind. The people fight and accept the sacrifices demanded by the struggle in ‘order to gain 
material advantages, to live better and in peace, to benefit from progress, and for the better future 
of their children. National liberation, the struggle against colonialism, the construction of peace, 
progress and independence are nothing but hollow words devoid of any significance unless they 
can be translated into a real improvement of living conditions.’ Amilcar Cabral, ‘Palavras de ordem 
gerais.’, op. cit., p. 23. 

61. On this aspect see the answer he gave to a question asked in London in 1971 in Our People are 


Our Mountains (London: Committee for Freedom in Mozambique, Angola and Guinea, 1971), 
pp. 21-22. 
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than not in revolutionary political organisations, separates those who know how 
to manipulate the changing ideological idiom from those who do not. 

Secondly, this aspect of the PAIGC worked to reduce the frequency and 
intensity which ideological disputes might have had within the party itself. 
Since there was no ‘party line’ or immutable body of ‘correct ideas’, the tendency 
and temptation to exclude cadres—and hence to split the party—on the basis of 
dissenting political opinions was limited. And, indeed, the PAIGC was one of 
the rare political movements in Africa not to be plagued by ideological disputes 
and party splits. Finally, this lack of doctrinal rigidity enabled the PAIGC to 
avoid becoming involved in the divisions and disputes which have beset the 
socialist world, especially since the Sino-Soviet split. The PAIGC was one of 
the few movements of national liberation to maintain good relations with the 
Soviet Union and its allies as well as with China.6? This also allowed, and still 
allows, the PAIGC to pursue a vigorous foreign policy of non-alignment, seeking 
and obtaining aid and support from a wide range of countries. 

There are two further distinct, but related, political factors which must be 
taken into account when seeking to analyse the success of the PAIGC: the first 
has to do with the question of nationalist unity in Guinea, the other concerns 
PAIGC diplomacy. The lack of unity among and within nationalist movements 
in Africa has probably been the single most vexing problem. It is therefore 
important to see how the PAIGC achieved unity. One is tempted to answer 
that the PAIGC side-stepped the issue. It got on with the job of political 
mobilisation and armed struggle and the problem took care of itself. It is after 
all clear that the structure and ideology of the party made it relatively immune to 
internal splits while its political strategy in the countryside made the task of 
political competitors a difficult one. The PAIGC was visibly the only party to 
carry out the nationalist struggle. 

But the process was not nearly as smooth as it appears to be and the evidence 
shows that the PAIGC leadership was well aware of the dangers of disunity and 
worked hard to avoid them. Partly through persuasion and diplomacy, partly 
through cunning, Cabral rapidly coopted the most serious nationalist competitors 
inside and outside Guinea. This was achieved by careful and sustained efforts 
to accept, rather than exclude, any self-proclaimed nationalist. At the same 
time, he made visible and repeated efforts at coming to terms with those rival 
nationalist groups which refused to cooperate with the PAIGC. Whether 
genuine or not such efforts at least served the purpose of showing the outside 
world that the PAIGC, the strongest and most credible nationalist movement in 
Guinea, was attempting to collaborate with its weaker rivals in order to achieve 
unity. Although this attempt at complete unity failed, by the mid-1960s the 


62. Originally, the PAIGC had better relations with China. Later, the Soviet bloc supplied most 
of the military equipment. But the PAIGC remained friendly with both. 

63. The rival nationalist movements, based in Senegal, joined in the Frente da luta pela 
independência nacional da Guiné-Bissau (FLING). The history of the FLING can be found in 
Ronald Chilcote, Emerging Nationalism in Portuguese Africa (Stanford: Hoover Institute Press, 
1972), pp 603ff. 
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PAIGC had succeeded in establishing itself as the only legitimate and effective 
national liberation movement in Guinea and Cape Verde. Some of the rival 
movements survived until independence but never obtained recognition from 
any African country or from the OAU.* This de facto nationalist unity was one 
of the great strengths of the PAIGC. Thus, unlike the MPLA in Angola, for 
example, it received undivided support and aid from African and other nations 
and from international organisations. 

This would hardly have occurred, however, without the PAIGC’s active and 
aggressive diplomacy.® Cabral laid the utmost importance on foreign relations 
because he firmly believed that it was an indispensable instrument in the struggle 
for national liberation. Over the years, he devoted relatively large amounts of 
time on diplomacy. His aim was to disclose the nature of Portuguese colonial 
rule, virtually unknown in the early 1960s, and to publicise the struggle of the 
liberation movements of the Portuguese colonies and the achievements of these 
movements in the areas they had liberated. Although Guinea was the smallest 
and least strategically significant of the Portuguese colonies, the PAIGC soon 
found itself at the forefront of the diplomatic campaign to gain recognition and 
support. Cabral became the spokesman for the various liberation movements 
through a common organisation, the CONCP.*6 His recognised diplomatic 
skills played an important part in the growing opposition which emerged 
against Portuguese colonialism in world opinion and international bodies at 
the end of the sixties. 

Historically, PAIGC diplomacy proved effective at three levels. Firstly, it 
secured the support of Guinea’s neighbouring countries: Guinée and Senegal. 
When in 1960, the PAIGC began to re-organise in Conakry, it had only the most 
reluctant acquiescence from Sékou Touré and it was not even allowed to operate 
in Senegal. Within three years, the PAIGC received full cooperation from 
Guinée and tacit support from Senegal. Without it, it is clear that the struggle in 
Guinea would have been slowed down considerably. Secondly, the PAIGC 
rapidly managed to gain aid from China and the Eastern bloc countries. More 
noteworthy, it succeeded in maintaining that support and by the end of the war 
was receiving assistance from a large number of countries and international 
organisations (the Scandinavian countries, the World Council of Churches, and 
UN Agencies like the FAO or UNESCO). 


64. Although the FLING continued to exist in Senegal ıt was not officially recognised by the 
government. By the mid-1960s, President Senghor had shifted his support to the PAIGC although 
Senegal never gave the PAIGC the same support as Guinée. Senghor told me in an interview that 
it was Cabral’s impressive stature and arguments which had led him to change his mind about the 
PAIGC. Interview with President Leopold Senghor, Dakar, 2 April 1979. 

65. Chilcote’s quantitative analysis of the documentary output of the liberation movements from 
the Portuguese colonies shows that the PAIGC as a whole produced far more than all the others put . 
together. See Chilcote, op. cit., Introduction. A quick glance at the PAIGC paper, Libertação, 
shows that Cabral or a party delegation attended most meetings in or on Africa. 

66. The CONCP, Conférence des organisations nationalistes des colonies portugaises, included 
the PAIGC, the MPLA, the FRELIMO, and the CLSTP (for São Tome and Principe). More 
often than not Cabral was the CONCP’s spokesman. 
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Finally, the PAIGC pursued a systematic policy of overture towards and 
cooperation with the Portuguese. These ranged from messages sent to the 
Portuguese Armed Forces to radio broadcasts directed at the Portuguese people 
themselves.67 But by far the most important aspect of this policy was the 
influence which the PAIGC acquired over the ideas and policies of the 
Portuguese opposition (both inside and outside Portugal) and, ultimately over 
the armed forces themselves.66 PAIGC diplomacy towards the Portuguese was 
successful because it emphasised the fact that the war was not against the 
Portuguese people but only against the regime. The colonial people 
and the Portuguese, Cabral argued, had a common interest in halting the war and 
ending Fascism in Portugal. In addition, the PAIGC unequivocally stated its 
intention of having privileged relations with a democratic Portuguese state after 
independence had been achieved. 


B. Military Factors 

The PAIGC would scarcely have survived, let alone have developed, if it had 
not been successful militarily. It was after all the war which determined the 
outcome of the nationalist struggle. Here again there are strategic and 
structural reasons why the PAIGC evolved a successful war of national 
liberation. Strategically, it was able to find original ways of applying the 
principles of guerrilla warfare to Guinea. Structurally, it developed efficient 
and flexible fighting units. 

The basic strategy was evidently to attack and harrass the Portuguese every- 
where and at all times, to cut all means of transport and communications and 
isolate them in the fortified areas where they had to retreat.7° It thus became a 
matter of time before the Portuguese had to withdraw from the weaker to the 
stronger fortified positions and eventually to the cities. Here the small size of 
the country played against the PAIGC because the density of fortified camps set 
up by the Portuguese throughout the country was very high. The important 
principles of the PAIGC military strategy can be briefly summarised as follows. 
(1) It was absolutely necessary to conduct the war entirely from within the 
country, never through raids from neighbouring countries. (2) No area should 
be taken over unless political mobilisation had been adequately carried out and 
the support of the population guaranteed. (3) The PAIGC must defend at all 
costs liberated areas against counter-attacks and reprisals in order to maintain its 
67. For some examples of the messages addressed to the Portuguese in Guinea see ‘La stratégie de 
mobilisation politique’, Unité et Lutte I, pp. 9-36. Radio broadcasts to Portugal were made from 
Algiers on the radio station of the Portuguese democratic opposition in exile. 

68. There is no space here to give detailed evidence; see Chabal, op. cit., Chapter V. 

69. This is in fact what has happened. Since the April Revolution in Portugal, the relations 
between the two countries have been excellent. Portugal has participated in the reconstruction of 
Guinea-Bissau. Guinea-Bissau today often acts as intermediary between Portugal and Angola and 
Mozambique, who have not had very good relations with Portugal. 

70. Here again there is no space to go into the details about the PAIGC miltary strategy. This 


section is therefore not exhaustive but rather discusses some of the original and effective aspects of 
the PAIGC military strategy and tactics. 
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credibility. (4) The war was to be ‘clean’, ie., terrorism, attacks on civilian 
targets and reprisals were ruled out on principle; Portuguese prisoners and 
deserters were to be well treated. (5) PAIGC casualties had to be Kept at the 
lowest possible minimum by adhering rigidly to the basic principle of guerrilla 
war of avoiding frontal attack or confrontation with a better equipped 
Portuguese army.”?! (6) The guerrilla war was to move from the countryside 
towards the cities, encircling them but not seizing them. It would be far too 
costly in terms of lives, Cabral argued, to take over (and especially to hold) cities. 

Although the ultimate success of the PAIGC does indicate that these 
principles were followed with a large degree of consistency, 1t would be factually 
wrong to suggest that the armed struggle evolved without difficulties.72, The 
main problems which the PAIGC faced, as do all guerrilla movements, 
concerned politics. It was difficult, and not always possible, to train cadres with 
sufficient political consciousness and discipline to adhere to the above principles 
and to accept, in practice, the dominance of the political over the military wing of 
the party. The most common and damaging mistake arose from the often 
irresponsible behaviour of certain cadres who abused their military power and 
alienated the population. This problem, in fact, reached dangerous proportions 
and threatened the very existence of the party during the first years of the war.73 
As a result, in 1964, after a year of armed struggle, the PAIGC convened what 
later came to be known as the Cassaca Congress which effectively crushed the 
militarist tendency developing among some guerrilla cadres. Cabral was 
particularly aware of the dangers of a situation in which some local guerrilla 
commanders had established themselves as ‘local chiefs’ by force of arm.”4 The 
arbitrary use of the PAIGC military strength was leading to a considerable loss of 
support among the population. Cabral desperately wanted to avoid the risks of 
‘wilayism’ which had beset the Algerian war of national liberation.7> The 
Cassaca Congress re-established the dominance of the political over the 


71. This was crucial for the PAIGC because their forces always remained small in number: 
5,000~-10,000 throughout the war. The evidence I have seen supports the PAIGC claim of very 
low casualties. Casualties for the entire war are estimated at 1,000-2,000. Interview with 
Manuel Santos. 

72. Cabral was surprisingly open about these problems. Discussions relating to the deficiencies 
and inadequacies of the FARP can be found in many PAIGC documents. See particularly the texts 
of the Seminario dos quadras, 19-24 Novembro (Conakry, 1969). 

73. Luiz Cabral, president of Guinea-Bissau, was quite explicit about the point. See Luiz 
Cabral, op. cit., and also interview with Luiz Cabral, Bissau, 1] March 1979. 

74. Cabral wrote after the congress: ‘Moreover, a tendency towards militarism has begun to 
appear. It stems from the fact that fighters as well as cadres have forgotten that we are armed 
militants, not militarists (militares). This is a direct consequence of inadequate political work 
within the armed forces.’ Amilcar Cabral, ‘Avoir conscience de la situation de la lutte 4 chaque 
instant’, Unité et Lutte IT, p. 190. i 

75. Cabral knew the Algerian case well as he had been there often and had been in contact with 
FNL leaders. The ‘wilaya was the military region during the Algerian war of national 
liberation. Ultimately the military commanders of the regions became all powerful and 
independent from the FNL leadership. More generally the Algerian struggle suffered from the 
dominance of the military wing of the party over the political leadership of the party despite the 
decisions taken at the Conference of the Soummam. See William Quandt, Revolution and Political 
Leadership in Algeria, 1954-1968 (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1969), pp. 99-101. 
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military—a policy subsequently enforced with the greatest vigour. But even 
more importantly, the Congress began a thorough re-organisation of the party. 

Although inadequate political training was partly to blame for the militarism of 
the early years, the PAIGC leadership now sought to develop structural safe- 
guards against a tendency which is built into the very dynamics of guerrilla > 
war. The decisions taken at and after the Cassaca Congress led to the separa- 
tion of the political and military aspects of the struggle and the creation of 
distinct political and military structures. The original autonomous guerrilla 
groups were gradually replaced by a national army, the FARP, capable of 
operating anywhere in the country. The basic fighting unit of the FARP was 
the b1-grupo (double group), a combination of two distinct commandos of 15~25 
men normally operating together but capable of separating and remaining 
operational.”© This gave the FARP extreme flexibility of action. Bi-grupos 
could also be brought quickly together when necessary into units of several 
hundred men coordinated by a pre-arranged command structure. The 
structure of the bt-grupo was found to be the most suitable to the conditions in 
Guinea and was maintained until the end of the war.” 

New geographical and hierarchical structures were set up and regional 
commands created for each front (south and north, later east). A central organ, 
the Conselho de Guerra (War Council), was now in direct control of all military 
operations.7® The regional command was in effect the.key to the new military 
edifice as it was in constant contact with the War Council and the lower echelons 
of the military in the field. It is largely because of the skills and dedication of the 
regional commanders, the best PAIGC cadres, that the party military structure 
became so effective. 

However, by far the most original and important innovation made by the 
PAIGC to ensure political dominance within the military was the system of ‘dual 
command’.?? At all levels of the military apparatus, from the bi-grupo upwards, 
leadership was exercised by two men: the commander, who was the ultimate 
authority for military operations and the political commissar, second in the 
military hierarchy and in charge of political mobilisation. Unlike the experience 
of the Russian Red Army during the civil war, the distinction between the two 
men was not a military one since it was frequently the case that 
positions between them could be, and often were, inter-changed.®° All political 
commissars were also qualified military commanders but their specific responsi- 
76. They were usually armed with rifles, light and heavy machine guns and mortars. Later some 
special groups carried heavier artillery: 75 mm and 105 mm cannons. 

77. An attempt had been made in the mid-1960s to create larger fighting units but the idea was 
abandoned after it became obvious that they did not operate satisfactorily. 

78. tis relevant to point out that Amilcar Cabral was at the head of the Conselho de Guerra and 
generally kept a very close control over military operations. 

79. ‘Dual command’ is my own term. It is not to be found in PAIGC documents because in 
practice there was no separation between the two men. There was no rank either in the military 
units except for that of commander and political commissar. 

80. In the Russian case, the political commissars were not military commanders but party cadres 


responsible for keeping a check on the military commanders, many of whom were former Tsarist 
officers. 
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bilities concerned the political aspects of the war. Clearly, the idea was to build 
into the structure of the armed forces an effective check against militarism and it 
is significant that the system of dual command survived. all subsequent re- 
organisations of the politico-military structures of the party. 


C. Social Factors: the Construction of a New Society 

To many, the most significant aspect of national liberation in Guinea was the 
reconstruction of the liberated areas.8! For the PAIGC this was evidently the 
most effective way of gaining and maintaining the support of the population. 
But it was also a great deal more than that. The attempt at constructing a new 
society in the liberated areas was based on the conscious premise that the 
revolutionary transformation of Guinea had to be initiated before, not after, 
independence. In fact, Cabral saw the development of the liberated areas as the 
very basis for the development of the independent state. To those who asked 
him what policies the PAIGC would pursue after independence, he usually 
responded by pointing out to what had been achieved in the liberated 
areas. There is little doubt, moreover, that the achievements of the PAIGC in 
this respect largely explain its eventual success in Guinea. By 1966, when the 
party was already in control of substantial areas of Guinean territory, priority 
was placed on reconstruction.8? To the PAIGC this meant essentially two things: 
improving the living conditions of the villagers and giving them a greater measure 
of control over their own life. To what extent did they succeed?83 

Following the Cassaca Congress, extensive guidelines were issued concerning 
the political, economic, social and military aspects of reconstruction. The party 
and its ancillary structures were re-organised in order to meet the new demands 
placed upon the PAIGC by the dynamics of the liberation of large areas of the 
country.8 New political structures emerged under the direct control of the 
villagers and these quickly developed as local organs of power and admini- 
stration: village committees were elected by the villagers themselves. The five 
members of the village committees, two of whom had to be women, had clearly 
defined functions in the various areas of social, economic and political 
activities.5 These committees did much to translate into practice the PAIGC 
slogan that liberation meant ‘power in the hands of the people’. 


81. The most impressive also to all the outside observers who visited the liberated areas during the 
war. There were many because the PAIGC had a policy of open door to foreign journalists and 
observers. Cabral was also visibly much more concerned with the construction of a new society 
than with the war itself as he made it abundantly plain to all those outside observers. 

82. This is one of the reasons why the size of the army was kepttoa minimum. One of the other 
reasons is that the PAIGC leadership did not want to commit more men than they hadto do. They 
were concerned to send as many as possible abroad for technical training. Finally, a large army is 
usually a threat to the political control of a war. 

83. This section is one where I have had to be the most sketchy and to limit my remarks to the 
briefest summary. Itis, however, well covered in Rudebeck, op. cit. 
84, See, among others, ‘O I Congresso (Cassaca) mudou a face da luta e temperou o partido para a 
libertação), in Nô Pintcha, Il, 137 (17 February 1976). 

85. The president of the village committee was in charge of agricultural production, the vice- 
president of security and local defense, the third member of health, education and other social 
services, the fourth of supplies and distribution of food to the FARP, and the last one of census, 
civil registry and accounting. See Rudebeck, op. ctt., pp. 124-132. 
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Greater cooperation and better coordination were developed between party 
and villagers. The utmost care was taken by the PAIGC to prevent the armed 
forces from behaving like an army of occupation which ‘lived off the people’: all 
food had to be acquired from the villagers, not taken away. The armed forces 
were also used in agricultural labour whenever possible. Most observers agree 
that the village committees were active and effective organs of management. In 
addition, and somewhat to the PAIGC’s surprise, they also acted as agents of 
modernisation. They were sometimes composed of non-traditional authorities, 
often younger people, who derived their authority from their election and 
commanded respect. Over time their influence grew and they successfully 
introduced changes in the villagers’ way of life. 

It was in fact around the village committees that the new social and economic 
institutions were established. In the economic sphere, a system of Armazéns do 
Povo (People’s Stores) gradually replaced the Portuguese commercial network. 
They supplied the population with the goods they could not produce them- 
selves, mostly basic necessities, and collected agricultural surpluses for distribu- 
tion throughout the country and even exports abroad.86 By 1968, there were 15 
stores. In addition to their economic functions, the stores served distinctly 
political ends because the PAIGC wished to break the commercial leverage the 
Portuguese had as the villagers’ only suppliers of goods.8? The successful 
operation of the commercial system was crucial because the PAIGC had 
abolished taxation and the use of money, returning for the duration of the war to 
a barter system. Such a system could only work if and when the PAIGC stores 
supplied what the villagers wanted at a price lower than the Portuguese stores. 
This ‘price war’ with the Portuguese was intensified after Spinola had 
introduced a deliberate policy of dumping in an attempt to demonstrate the 
concrete advantages of his ‘Guiné melhor’. Despite real difficulties the system 
of Armazens do Povo worked relatively well. Agricultural production also 
evolved favourably on the whole—even allowing for some exports—although 
Cabral’s hope of greater diversification and cooperative production did not 
materialise. ‘The fact, however, that despite the war the PAIGC managed to 
organise production and distribution to the satisfaction of the population was a 
very tangible result.88 

In the social sphere, the results were even more apparent as the Portuguese 
themselves had done so little. Between 1964 and 1974, the PAIGC developed a 
new and relatively extensive health system and a system of primary schooling 


86. Exports included rice, coconut, rubber, crocodile-hide, and kola nut (the highest foreign 
currency earner). See Rudebeck, op. cit., p. 183. 

87. Cabral was particularly concerned about the economic power which the colonial power could 
wield. He wrote in detail about what he called ‘economic resistance’. See Amilcar Cabral, Alguns 
tipos de resistência (Lisbon: Seara Nova, 1974). 

88. This was not Cabral’s opinion. He was highly critical of the PAIGC performance in the 
economic sphere. In my opinion, this is due to the fact that he clearly saw the economy as the 
major bottleneck in the future and that he would have wanted greater progress to be made before 
independence. 
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which covered the liberated areas. By the 1970s the villagers were undoubtedly 
benefiting from better health care and education. By 1969, there were nine 
hospitals and 117 dispensaries inside the country (three hospitals outside for 
long-term treatment) and about 15,000 pupils attending primary schools. A 
literacy campaign was being carried out among the almost totally illiterate 
members of the FARP. In addition, several secondary schools had been opened 
to train pupils before they could be sent abroad for further education. When in 
1964 the PAIGC had initiated health care they did not have a single doctor; by 
1971 they had twenty. Small as the figures undoubtedly are, in the context of 
Portuguese Guinea they represented significant advances over what colonial rule 
had provided. Life was simply better than before, and the villagers knew it. 

In 1966, a new judicial system was introduced in the liberated areas. Its most 
original feature was the direct participation of the villagers in their own justice.%! 
Village Tribunais do Povo (People’s Courts) were created to which the judges 
were elected by the villagers from their own village. The judges, like the 
village committeee members, were only maintained in their position so long as 
the villagers were satisfied that they were carrying out their duties satisfactorily. 
As in the case of the election of the village committees, the PAIGC interfered 
little with the choices made. The courts, which settled non criminal offences, 
followed traditional law (with only minor modifications) and sought reconcili- 
ation and retribution rather than punishment.*? Both the committees and the 
courts seem to have worked relatively well because the best and most respected 
villagers were usually elected. In addition, there was great community and peer 
pressure to cooperate with these new institutions and to comply with the 
decisions taken. The PAIGC reported, for example, that petty crime 
diminished considerably after the introduction of the village courts. 

By 1968, local defence and security had been placed entirely in the hands of 
the villagers and arms had been distributed to the population. The original 
People’s Militiae were replaced by local armed forces (FAL) with much better 
military training and greatly increased fire power.” The FAL quickly became 
an important component of the PAIGC forces and an essential factor in the 
protection of civilians when the Portuguese intensified their helicopter attacks. 
They also relieved the FARP from civilian defence duties and increased their 
offensive capacity. Finally, they gave the villagers a sense of security they had 
never had before. The evidence shows quite clearly that, despite the small size 


89. Rudebeck, op. cit., pp. 188 and 206. 

90. Ibidem, p. 188. 

91. The most important documents concerning justice are: ‘Lei da justiça militar de 19 de setembro 
de 1966...’ (Conakry: PAIGC 1966) and ‘Projecto de revisão da lei de justiça militar’ (Conakry: 
PAIGC, 1972). 

92. Major offences or crimes were tried either by regional courts or by the supreme court. Both 
included representatives from the region where the crime was committed. 

93. People’s Militia had been created after the Cassacd Congress but they were poorly equipped 
and trained and mostly acted as a police force. The new FAL were military units of men and 
women. 
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of the country and the intensity of the Portuguese air attacks, there were few 
civilian casualties. 

By 1971, the PAIGC considered that the development of administrative, social, 
economic, political and judicial structures in the liberated areas (around 70 per 
cent of Guinean territory and over 50 per cent of the population) justified its 
claim to be a de facto party-state.9* The party leadership estimated that they 
were in a position to achieve independence despite the continued Portuguese 
presence. Between 1971 and 1973, therefore, Cabral turned his attention to the 
creation of new political structures and to the preparation for independence. 
This required not only the establishment of appropriate state and government 
bodies inside the country but also intense diplomatic activity abroad so that the 
right of the PAIGC to exercise sovereignty over the country should be in no 
dispute.% 

The most significant aspect of the PAIGC policies concerning the prepara- 
tion for independence was the decision to break the party-state equation by 
creating democratic state institutions separate from the party. To that end, 
elections were held in 1972 to select regional councillors and members 
of the national assembly.” A popular national assembly (ANP) thus came into 
being. This certainly was, and remains, the only example of a national 
liberation and/or revolutionary movement holding democratic elections before 
independence. The election procedures did not follow liberal democratic 
traditions but rather the single list system where the option was to vote ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ to the entire list. The important part of the elections, therefore, was not 
the ballot casting exercise but the nomination process. 

The villagers themselves selected their representatives to the regional councils 
and there is plenty of evidence to suggest that, when the candidates were not 
acceptable, they were not nominated.98 Again, as in the case of the elections for 
the village committees and courts, the PAIGC interfered little although it did 
supervise the nomination procedures. An important safeguard was built into 
the electoral process to prevent the PAIGC from gaining absolute control of the 
newly elected organs: two-thirds of the candidates had to be non-party 
members. This restriction was, in fact, applied so strictly that even village 


94. There are no official figures but PAIGC reports and communiques show that, after the 
villagers had beeen moved out of their villages into safer places, casualties would have been a few 
hundred per year at most. This is indeed very low compared to other wars of national liberation 
where, as a rule, the population suffers heavily. 

95. By party-state, the PAIGC meant a party which had all the attributes of a state-government 
except legal international recognition. The term was intended to convey the picture that the 
PAIGC was already running the country successfully. See Aristides Pereira, op. cit. 

96. Here Cabral’s realism showed again. There would be no point, he argued, in declaring an 
independence that no one else would recognise. This is also the reason why he remained-against 
the formation of a government in exile. Given the problems of the GRAE in Angola or of the 
POLISARIO today, one can only concur. 

97. The elections for the regional councillors were through universal suffrage. Regional 
councillors then elected members of the National Assembly from among their own number. 

98. See among others, Rudebeck, op. cit., pp. 156—167. 
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committee members, although not formally PAIGC members, were not eligible 
unless they resigned. 

Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to validate the claim that such 
elections were democratic in the Western liberal sense, it is possible to conclude 
that they were free, fair, and representative. This interpretation is confirmed 
by the results of the 1976 elections, the first after independence, in which a 
substantial number, and in cerain cases a majority, of ‘no’ votes were recorded in 
areas where either the candidates were not acceptable or PAIGC support was 
low. It would therefore be wrong and misguided to argue that only a strict 
recourse to liberal democratic procedures—particularly multi-party system and 
party competition—lend meaning and legitimacy to a political process. In the 
final analysis, the basic reason why the elections were free and fair (indeed, took 
place at all) lay less in the elections procedures themselves than in the nature of 
the PAIGC, the support it had acquired in the liberated areas, the relationship it 
had developed with the population, and the social and political structures it had 
established in the villages. On the whole the PAIGC had encouraged, and 
continues to encourage, the role of local institutions as centres of countervailing 
power to party rule. This was what the leadership saw as the best check against 
party abuses, 1%% 

This article has, of necessity, restricted itself to the broadest outline of events 
and interpretation. The analytical part has sought to bring out the salient 
features and the significance of national liberation in Guinea in terms which 
might enable comparisons with other African and non~African cases. The argu- 
ment developed suggests a combination of factors to explain the success of the 
PAIGC. But little has been said, and then only implicity, about the role of 
leadership in general and about Cabral in particular. Passing reference was 
made to Cabral’s unique experience in the Guinean countryside and to his skills 
as a political teacher and a diplomat. 

However, the evidence generated during the course of research on Guinea- 
Bissau makes it abundantly clear that Cabral was the key to the success of the 
PAIGC. Although the argument cannot be adequately developed here, a 
number of points can be made.!®! Firstly, most decisions in the PAIGC were 
taken by Cabral and he was in fact the undisputed leader, thinker and 
strategist of the party. Secondly, it can be established with a certain 
degree of precision how the most original and significant aspects of the PAIGC 
political strategy were directly the product of Cabral’s views and ideas. For 
example, the decision to create a party around the policy of unity between 
Guinea and Cape Verde and the refusal to use terrorism as a political weapon, 


99. The PAIGC had little support in some of the areas still controlled by the Portuguese at 
independence, especially in the cities, partly because the population there feared victimisation— 
which did not occur. 

100. This is indeed the major reason for the elections as it is obvious that, given their position in 
1972, the PAIGC could easily have dispensed with such an exercise. 

101. This is, however, the subject of my proposed Cambridge thesis. 
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can only be traced to Cabral.!°2 Thirdly, using counterfactual analysis it is 
possible to suggest, obviously not to prove, that in the absence of Cabral 
nationalism in Guinea would not have developed as it did, much as the Russian 
revolution would in all likelihood not have succeeded without Lenin. 

The historical evidence suggests that the single most important factor 
which prompted the Portuguese revolution of April 1974, in which the armed 
forces overthrew the fascist regime and restored democracy, was the 
prospect of military defeat in Guinea. It can also be shown that Cabral had 
a direct influence on the military who organised themselves into the Move- 
ment of the Armed Forces (MFA) which‘carried out the Lisbon coup. The 
April revolution in turn restored democracy in Portugal and ushered in 
decolonisation in the other Portuguese colonies. The independence of 
Angola and Mozambique had a direct impact on the situation in Southern 
Africa. Although we must beware of ‘one man history’, it is important not 
to overlook the distinct role of Cabral’s leadership, not only inside, but 
also outside, Guinea. 


102. The recent coup in Guinea-Bissau, in which the Prime Minister J. B. Vieira ousted President 
Cabral, raises questions as to whether such policies have been adequately pursued since 
independence. 


A BLACK FOREIGN LEGION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA? 


KENNETH W. GRUNDY 


SINCE THE REINTRODUCTION of ‘Blacks’ into the combat structure of the South 
African Defence Force in 1963, the National Party government in the Republic 
of South Africa has experimented with a variety of roles, responsibilities and 
organizational formats for their use in the armed forces. With ‘Coloureds’ and 
‘Indians’, these experiments were relatively straightforward. They were not 
confused or hampered by the sorts of questions that arise with the mobilization of 
black African troops. Given the government’s professed commitment to the 
eventual implementation of the Homelands/Bantustan scheme whereby all black 
South Africans must be associated in an as yet unclear fashion with some ‘home- 
land’, in various stages of elaboration, there seems to be a logical dilemma built 
into the creation of black units. This article will concentrate on the black (that 
1s, indigenous African) units and the political/legal issues that their recruitment 
and deployment raise. Because quite naturally so little has been made public 
about their employment, a premium will be placed on an accurate and fairly com- 
plete description of these units, their structure, composition, preparation, utility 
and general place in the SADF scheme of things. 

By the time the Chief of the Army, Lieutenant General Magnus Malan, 
granted permission to establish the South African Army Bantu Training Centre 
in November 1973, the SADF had acquired some limited experience with black 
fighting men. The Cape Corps (Coloured) had been in existence for almost ten 
years and its Special Service Battalion for nearly a year. Blacks had served in 
large numbers in the South African Police and had been both involved in military 
duties in Rhodesia and in patrolling South Africa’s borders, and the SADF had 
employed on an individual basis indigenous blacks in Namibia. In addition, 
most white opposition to the military use of blacks had been won over to this 
more flexible approach. It was no longer an issue of whether to use blacks, but 
how many, in what roles, and in what organizational format. For the Republic 
of South Africa, the land of the ‘white man’s war’ and the last bastion of ‘white 
Christian nationalism’, the time had.arrived to defend the regime by any and all 
means. Caliban clearly had to be issued with an automatic weapon. 


Kenneth W. Grundy is Professor of Political Science at Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, USA, and the author of Confrontation and Accommodation in Southern 
Africa (1973). This article is based upon one read at the Annual Meeting of the 
American African Studies Association at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 15 October 1980. The 
research and writing of the article was supported in part by grants from the Earhart Foundation, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the Joint Committee on African Studies of the Social Science Research 
Council of USA. The author wishes to stress that neither institution bears responsibility for 
opinions expressed in this article. 
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Structure 

On 21 January 1974, the Army Bantu Training Centre was officially 
established, and three months later the first 16 black recruits reported for basic 
training. Establishment of the unit had been a bit unexpected. Only in 1970, 
the Minister of Defence had stated that black Africans would be employed by his 
Department only as common labourers. The idea of a black military unit then 
seemed inconsistent with the government policy of eventual ‘independence’ for 
each black nation or ethnic group. ‘If the Bantu wants to build up a defence 
force, Mr. Botha had asserted, ‘he should do it in his own eventually 
independent homeland.’! Initially, however, the new unit did not appear to 
differ radically from the pre-existing arrangements, except, that is, for its 
theoretical incompatibility with the homelands scheme. ‘The first recruits 
reportedly came over from the Bantu Labour Service, and the first advertise- 
ments in black newspapers touted the unit as a special guard formation, designed 
to train men for armed duty at military installations. Ancillary skills as drivers, 
clerks, storemen, and dog handlers would be acquired as well as education in first 
aid and hygiene. In August 1974 another 38 men joined the unit, and at that 
time it was decided that the first intake of 16 should be trained as regimental 
instructors.3 

The public image of the new unit was fuzzy. In December 1974, Major 
General J. R. Dutton, then Acting Chief of the Army, announced that the Army 
would recruit African soldiers who would, he said, be allowed to carry arms and 
enjoy the same pay and conditions of service as white soldiers. Of course, this 
would all take place ‘within the framework of Government policy’, and no 
integrated units were contemplated. No fear, as well, of blacks with rank (the 
highest theoretically possible then was sergeant-major) giving orders to whites of 
lower rank. Major General Dutton saw this new unit taking a form similar to 
the Cape Corps, yet he went on to talk of training which, with the exception of 
the security guards, covered the same ‘traditional’, menial assignments.* 

Into 1975 the Minister of Defence continued to refer to ‘Bantu’ being used for 
‘guard duties and other auxiliary duties’, hardly the character of the Cape Corps 
at this ume.> What he identified as the ‘present casual utilization of Bantu’, he 
went on, ‘will take shape more clearly within the support service corps,’ which 
he promised to establish. Meanwhile, he announced it as Cabinet-approved 
policy that ‘Bantu sections’ were to be added ‘to certain commandos... with the 
help of those commandos’. But announcement is not fulfilment, and this policy 


l. Republic of South Africa, House of Assembly, Debates (Hansard), hereinafter cited as 
H of A Debs, 31 August 1970, col. 2941. 

2. The Star (Johannesburg), weekly air edition (WAE), 15 June 1974, pp. 1 & 11; and 
Sunday Express (Johannesburg), 16 June 1974. 

3. South African Digest, 20 December 1974; and Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg), 5 
December 1974. 

4. The Star, WAE, 14 December 1974, Rand Daily Mail, 10 December 1974; New York 
Times, 10 December 1974. 

5. Hof A Debs, 22 April 1975, cols. 4583-84. 
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has proved difficult to implement. It was an awkward time, when black African 
recruits were neither fish nor foul, neither labourer nor soldier. One thing, 
however, was certain at that time. Blacks were not to function in a fully 
operational combat formation—the old vestiges of ‘tradition’ hung heavily as the 
Minister, the SADF, and the politicians grappled with the units configuration. 
At this time the numbers were so small as to permit a shift if necessary 
from the guard duty/auxiliary support service model to something more active. 

Three important changes were brought about in 1975. First, blacks were for 
the first time enabled to join the Permanent Force. Before then, these men 
were grouped into a special South African Support Service Corps outside the 
Permanent Force structure. Second, on 1 December, the South African Army 
Bantu Training Centre was moved to Lenz, its current base, and was deemed 
then to be self-sufficient. Third, the unit’s name was changed to 21 Battalion, 
since it had been established on the twenty-first anniversary of the Infantry 
Corps. 

The 21 Battalion continued in an anomalous position. To begin with, the 21 
Battalion is still a ‘training school’ for the South African Support Services 
Corps. All blacks in the SADF had first been brought into the SASSC. Itis 
not an operational battalion per se, like most other infantry battalions in the 
Defence Force, even though an operational company was formed in 
1977. Overall, 21 Battalion is organized for training and, by and large, for 
training in non-combatant services. Even into 1977 the press releases and propa- 
ganda associated with it tended to stress that black soldiers at Lenz were not 
being trained for combat duty.6 

Until 1978, the 21 Battalion thus existed on an ad hoc basis. In that year, the 
Chief of the Army convened a Board of Officers to plan for the unit’s future. It 
decided to build the 21 Battalion into a fully fledged training school for black 
soldiers from diverse ethnic groups. The Board also agreed to set up a number 
of regional units, perhaps at first of company size although capable of growth.’ 
However, since each would be identified with a regional command, each 
would take on a particular ethnic composition. At present, there is a battalion 
of around 300 Zulu (called 121 Battalion and affiliated to the Natal Command 
and based at Jozini), and companies of Swazi (111 Battalion, attached to the 
Northern Transvaal Command and based at Amsterdam), Venda (112 Battalion 
at Madimbo), and Shangaan (113 Battalion at Impala near Phalaborwa in the 
Eastern Transvaal). Already the 121 Battalion has been on operational duty 
patrolling the northern Natal border. There are immediate plans to form 
similar units in the Cape and the Free State. It is believed that in around 8 years 


6. South African Digest, 18 February 1977, p. 24. In contrast, the same report was 
accompanied by photos, all posed and illustrating men in combat scenes. 

7. See the statement by the Deputy Minister of Defence, H of A Debs, 2 March 1979, 
cols. 1748-49. 

8. Sunday Express, 2 March 1980. The formation of these units was not publicised 
until late May, 1980. See: South African Digest, 30 May 1980, pp. 1, 3 & 22-23. See also 
South African Digest, 4 July 1980, pp. 14-15. 
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there will be about 18 similar black battalions. Each is to be an operational unit, 
decentralized, and attached to a regional command—Northern Transvaal, 
Eastern Province, Free State, Natal, and so forth. At first it was thought that 
each black man would be trained originally at Lenz and then, upon completing 
his year’s training, would be assigned to a regional unit, or to Lenz as an 
instructor (after further specialized training). The Lenz men would retain their 
Permanent Force status. Lenz would become, in other words, an elite enter- 
prise among black formations. The regional units, however, have now started 
to do their own training and are now Permanent Force formations. Their 
members are recruited locally, and lower qualifications seem to apply than for 21 
Battalion members. This would appear to be the new mechanism for the 
expanded use of blacks in the SADF. 

It is difficult, without being privy to classified data, to discern the social back- 
grounds of 21 Battalion recruits. Conflicting reports make it necessary to be 
wary of ‘authoritative’ data. In contrast to the Cape Corps, where all accounts 
agree that recruits tend to come largely from rural areas beyond the Western 
Cape, there is little agreement regarding the backgrounds of 21 Battalion 
members. One personnel officer indicated that around 70 per cent of the 
members are from rural districts, with no clear cut pattern of ethnic com- 
position. The unit’s Commandant, in contrast, claims that most of the battalion 
was recruited from urban areas, particularly from the boom towns of the 
northern Orange Free State. He noted that the largest single ethnic group was 
South Sotho. Being from the Free State, South Sotho are most likely to speak 
Afrikaans as their first European language; and since this is the functional 
command language of the unit, as it is in the Army, they are more likely to fit into 
the system. Zulu is also widely spoken in 21 Battalion. Others have said that 
urban, even Rand township men, are numerous in the battalion. Still others 
have denied this. 

The SADF has begun a series of two-week courses on various African 
languages, but presumably this has made little impact on white personnel. Of 
the 77 white men in the battalion in mid-1979, not one could speak a single 
African language. Yet whites assigned to black units do an orientation course, 
taught at one time by the Ethnology Unit attached to the Witwatersrand 
Command. Instructors are often graduates in anthropology and African 
languages.° It would appear that the current thinking at 21 Battalion is that the 
cultural gap between white and black is so great that integration within units 
ought to be avoided. Instead, they seek to evade what they see as potentially 
explosive consequences of social mixing and to encourage ethnic differences. 
The ultimate strategy for the SADF is not clear. At present, all blacks at Lenz 
are trained together. And there is no formal separation of black soldiers into 
tribal or ethnic groups. In the longer run, however, a great deal depends on the 


9. SADF continues to advertise for ethnologists ‘to help maintain good relations between 
various ethnic groups employed in the services.” Argus (Cape Town), 30 January 1979. 
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resolution of the homelands/citizenship issue and the growth and success of 
regional cum ethnic companies and battalions. 

Thus the ultimate organizational dilemma is clear. If the homelands scheme 
envisages all South African blacks eventually achieving citizenship in an ethnic 
homeland, even those blacks resident in white group areas—what becomes of 
blacks in the SADF? Presumably, they too will all become citizens of other 
countries. Technically, blacks will lose all present supposed rights and claims 
attending South African citizenship and will become ‘foreigners’, many in the 
land of their birth. Will the 21 Battalion and other black units then become 
‘foreign legions’? Logically, that is the dilemma, and politicians and SADF 
personnel officers are aware of the delicacy of the issue. Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi of Kwa-Zulu complained sarcastically: “They expect us to be 
“patriotic” foreigners. We are called upon to offer our lives in defence of the 
borders of a country in which we will now be foreigners... I have never seen 
such insensitivity in my whole life.”!® Chief Buthelezi has refused SADF 
invitations to visit the 121 (Zulu) Battalion and the offer of an honorary colonel- 
ship in that battalion. Certainly those blacks serving in 21 Battallon consider 
themselves to be South African citizens and expect to continue as citizens into 
the future. Otherwise, the recruitment problems would be enormous. When 
asked if he was willing to defend South Africa, one resident of Soweto wryly 
dodged the question by saying, ‘I’m a Bantu homeland citizen, so Pd be indulging 
myself in foreign politics—South Africa’s.”!! Officially, when a homeland 
becomes independent, each ‘citizen’ of the new state is supposed to be released 
by 21 Battalion (or presumably by the new regional units) and then re-employed 
by that homeland’s new army. Even more likely is his involvement before 
independence in preparation of the homeland’s guard. Yet 21 Battalion still has 
Tswana members, and probably some Xhosa and Venda in its ranks. It has 
been said that some two-thirds of the Venda members of the SADF declined to 
transfer to the Venda National Army upon that homeland’s ‘independence’. 
There are also Venda in the 112 Battalion. Until such time as comprehensive 
strategic planning between SADF and various homeland national guards and 
armies is evolved, is it likely that black personnel will be moved easily from 
formation to formation or army to army without some considerable dissatisfaction 
and dislocation? 

Finally, there arises the issue of what becomes of black men who leave the 
SADF for civilian life. Unlike some Coloured veterans who have moved into 
commandos, few commando units have welcomed black soldiers.12 General 
Malan, early in 1978, appealed to all-white commando units to accept blacks into 
their ranks. But when asked what roles blacks would play in the all-white 
units, whether any had already joined and whether all facilities would be 


10. As quoted in the Washington Post, 10 April 1979. 
11. As quoted in The Star, WAE, 13 March 1976, p. 5. 
12. See the Minister’s instructions in H of A Debs, 22 April 1977, col. 5904. 
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integrated, General Malan, through his Press Liaison Officer in Pretoria, 
declined to answer such questions.!3 A policy spelled out by the Minister of 
Defence over two-and-a-half years earlier had apparently achieved little worth 
crowing about. 

South African Government policy has been particularly ambiguous on the 
roles to be performed by blacks in commando units. Certainly, they are not to 
be treated the same as white members. For example, the Minister has em- 
phatically pointed out that the SADF ‘cannot distribute arms on a very large scale 
to blacks without the necessary control measures. I do not want to be mis- 
understood on this point. The distribution must be under the strictest 
regulations prescribed by the head of the Army.’!4 Despite being pushed by 
various members of Parliament on the commando issue, the Prime Minister has 
not been able to open up the commando option too widely at this point. 


Rank and Status 

The normal white Permanent Force recruit must have a Standard 8 education 
(Junior Certificate, ‘O’ Levels). For blacks, expected qualifications have gone 
as low as Standard 5 or 6 if the Selection Board thought, on testing the applicant, 
that he had promise. Indeed, conceivably even with no formal education a man 
could be accepted into the Auxiliary Service. 

Lenz is expected to train up to the rank of sergeant-major. The first batch of 
corporals were promoted in 1977 (after serving two years in the unit) and the 
first 21 sergeants two years later, early in 1979.15 Significantly, the two highest 
ranking blacks in the SADF are outside the ordinary line of command. Both 
were lateral entry appointments, a public relations officer (captain) for the SWA 
Command, and the first black chaplain (colonel) in the SADF.!6. , Plans are 
being studied which would train and promote blacks into regular commissioned 
ranks. According to Defence Force press releases, ‘nothing will stand in their 
way of promotion to any suitable rank for which they qualify.”!7 Most of their 
assignments will be in administration and maintenance, although platoon leaders 
have done courses in section leading, driving and maintenance, medical duties, 
radio operation, and an advanced instructors course. By and large, the Defence 
Force hierarchy conceives of black units being relatively self-contained. 
Although it has happened, it is not easy for the men of 21 Battalion to be trans- 
ferred to other units. 


13. Rand Daily Mail, 25 January 1978. The statement a few days earlier by General 
Malan and the press comment on it, all favourable, appear in South African Digest, 27 
January 1978, pp. 7 & 26-28. 

14. Hof A Debs, 22 April 1977, col. 5904. 

15. ‘Medals for 100 of our Black defenders’, HIT (March-April, 1979), pp. 14-17; and 
Paratus, Supplement, April 1979, p. vii. 

16. South African Digest, 3 November 1978, p. 7; and 1 December 1978, p. 12. 

17. Sunday Times (Johannesburg), 26 September 1976. 
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Force Levels 

There is no aggressive recruiting campaign for the 21 Battalion, at least not in 
terms of trying to sell young blacks on the idea of the military as a career. The 
reason a more vigorous recruiting program has not been undertaken is because it 
has, in the eyes of the personnel staff, not been necessary. Something like three 
times more candidates apply than can be enlisted. The current waiting list 
reportedly contains 600 names.!8 The existence of a waiting list contributes to 
an element of false security. Moreover, during the first ten-week orientation 
period of each intake, there seems to be a high drop out rate, indicating either 
flaws in the selection process or a low overall level of aptitude for military 
service. A more vigorous recruitment campaign and a more rigorous selection 
process to choose just the right candidates might be, in the long run, more cost 
effective. There has been some recent evidence that recruitment of blacks has 
not been going as well as we have been led to believe. 

In 1976, when Harry Schwarz of the Progressive Reform Party called for a 
campaign to recruit 10,000 blacks into the Army on a full-time professional 
basis,!9 his views were rejected by Government out of hand. It is an annual 
ritual during debate on the Defence Vote for Schwarz to develop this refrain, 
and usually for W. Vause Raw of the UP/NRP to make it a duet. Just as 
reliably, Nats accuse Schwarz of wanting ‘to swamp’ the Defence Force with 
‘non-whites’. They belittle the idea of a Defence Force composed of ‘a 
speckled White elite officers’ corps and the rest consisting almost entirely of 
non-Whites’.2e The ‘big solution’ was not necessary or wise. The Defence 
Minister, as late as 1977, maintained that Africans, Indians and Coloureds would 
not be given a bigger role in the defence of South Africa. He did not intend 
creating larger units manned by ‘people of colour’.?! 

What exactly are the facts about the use of black Africans in the SADF? 
Certainly, Defence Minister Botha (now also Prime Minister) has been 
fundamentally correct in his statements. Compared to the Portuguese or the 
Rhodesian use of Africans as a proportion of total security forces, the SADF has 
indeed been wary of ‘swamping’. Although precise figures that are comparable 
over time are difficult if not impossible for an outsider to come by, it is clear that 
the force levels of black units are low. Intakes have been small; for example, 82 
recruits out of 217 applicants in January 1977. The January 1979 intake 
numbered some 260 men ‘after the pre-selection phase’, which involved inter- 
viewing over 600 applicants.22 The size of 21 Battalion, then, has remained 
quite small and has grown gradually, from 35 in 1975 to an ‘enrolment’ of 350 ‘at 


18. Yet there is also conflicting evidence that blacks picked up for infringements of the 
law are sometimes given the choice between ‘volunteering’ and jail: Observer (London), 6 
July 1980, p. 10. Itis difficult to confirm such rumours. 

19. Hof A Debs, 6 May 1976, col. 6177. 

20. E.g., ibid., 21 April 1977, col. 5803. 

21. Ibid., 22 April 1977, col. 5871; and Rand Datly Mail, 23 April 1977. 

22, Interview, Lenz, 25 July 1979; and The Post (Johannesburg), July 1978. 
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Lenz’ in June 1978, and published estimates of between 400 and 515 in 
1979.3 The January 1980 number of black Permanent Force members in the 
Army is around 490, representing less than two per cent of the total Permanent 
Force complement.24 Yet each intake is larger than its predecessors; and it 
looks increasingly as if larger numbers are being retained in the service, so one 
might expect force levels to be approaching 900 with the 1981 intake, especially 
if one includes regional black formations. 

P. W. Botha’s statement that blacks would not be given a larger role in the 
SADF was rather the exception to this. Far more frequent have been 
announcements to the opposite effect. A panel to examine defence needs 
appointed by the Prime Minister has urged a gradual expansion in the recruit- 
ment of blacks, as has a joint conference of SADF officers and the National 
Development and Management Foundation, and the Chief of Staff Personnel.?5 
The pattern for the future appears set. 


Training Programme and Combat Duties 

After the pre-selection phase of recruitment, the intake is put through a ten- 
week orientation programme, followed by a mutual culling out. Those who do 
not like the discipline or hard work can drop out. Those who are ‘too 
aggressive’, or who have had a record of absenteeism or drinking too much or are 
resistant to the military life, are also dropped. At this point, only around half 
the intake is left. At this stage as well, there is a ‘security clearance’ on each 
man selected, and discussion begins with the recruit and his instructors as to 
placement and speciality training options. 

Once these issues are resolved, remaining recruits begin the Basic Training, 
Phase Two of their programme. For white national servicemen, this lasts 12 
weeks. For blacks it is a 17-week haul. So this 17 weeks, plus the ten weeks 
of orientation, 27 weeks in all, compares to the 12 weeks for white entrants. 
Only when one arrives at the corporals’ training for promotion to sergeant, is 
black and white training the same. ‘There are black instructors at this Basic 
Training level. The higher up the ranks instruction is conducted, the more 
whites dominate. During Basic Training, the 21 Battalion units are not trained 
in the skills of conventional warfare—rather the emphasis is on counter- 
insurgency fighting (COIN). Afterwards, the men undergo another battery of 
psychological and intelligence tests and then are moved along into Phase Three, 
specialization courses, including personnel and ordinance clerks and storemen, 
tradesmen, vehicle mechanics, chefs, drivers, and similar non-combatant roles. 

At this level there are few black instructors, and the normal promotion courses 
23. H of A Debs, 29 April 1975, cols. Q852~54; The Post, 18 June 1978, p. C4; 
Washington Post, 10 April 1979; and New York Times, 16 September 1979, pp. 1 & 16 
(elsewhere in this article a figure of 1000 blacks in the SADF is mentioned). 

24. Diverse personal interviews. 


25. New York Times, 16 September 1979, pp. 1 & 16; and The Star, WAE, 8 February 
1978, p. 2. 
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beyond the first qualification courses have no black instructors. Black platoon 
and section leaders are also scarce. This was, to some extent, an artificial 
shortage. When the 21 Battalion was ordered in 1977 to prepare a company for 
service in Namibia, there was confusion.2 It meant pulling all the qualified 
black instructors out of the training wing and giving them operational responsi- 
bility. The result was that training was set back by months. Nowadays, it is 
easier to avoid this, for there are increasing numbers of black platoon leaders, 
corporals and sergeants. In addition, 21 Battalion assisted in the training at 
Lenz of the 1 Transkei Battalion, the first 48 members of the 1 Ovambo 
Battalion from Namibia, and the first 100 members of the 121 Battalion.?? 

In mid-1977, the 21 Battalion began preparing a company for operational 
duty; and in late March 1978, it went off to the Eastern Caprivi Strip for three 
months of what was officially called ‘advanced training’. The company, 
consisting of around 140 men, was organized into three platoons and two project 
patrols. The patrols were expected to liaise with the local populace, to serve an 
intelligence function by gaining its confidence, and thereby to exploit their racial 
commonality.28 In 1979 a second operational company of 21 Battalion served in 
the border area. 

There are wide political ramifications in using black soldiers, and the SADF 
are not unaware of many of them. The 21 Battalion has evolved from an 
auxiliary support unit producing instructors with administrative and artisan skills 
to a formation with a triple purpose—primarily for training, but also for opera- 
tional combat, with an emphasis on COIN and riot control, and for main- 
tenance. The propaganda utility of 21 Battalion has begun to be realized, and, 
in some respects, so has its practical utility. 


Pay, Benefits, and Conditions of Service 

‘Black Permanent Force members of 21 Battalion enjoy the same career 
benefits as their White colleagues’. So says a 1977 piece of SADF puffery.”9 
In a Post account of the 21 Battalion, it is stated that ‘Officers of the Defence 
Force have agreed that in the army there are no race bars. All racial 
groups... are treated alike. They use the same barracks, eat the same food and 
go through the same conditions of service.3° These are unambiguous asser- 
tions; but what of reality? 

Regarding pay scales in force at the time these statements were printed, base 


26. ‘This is not arrived at from an ‘official’ account of the preparations (“This is How 21 
(Black) Battalion Prepared for Border Duty’, Paratus, v. 29, no. 4 (April, 1978), pp. 4-7), 
but rather emerges from conversations with various SADF officers, 

27. A. Leon, ‘1 Transkei Battalion and 21 Battalion: object lesson in togetherness at 
Lenz’, Paratus, v. 27, no. 3 (March, 1976), pp. 19-21; and, The Star, WAE, 7 February 
1976, p. 14. 

28. Daily Dispatch (Port Elizabeth), 24 November 1978; and The Citizen (Johannesburg), 10 July 
1978, pp. I & II of ‘Force News’. 

29. South African Digest, 18 February 1977, p. 24. 

30. The Post, 18 June 1978, p. C4. 
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compensation for blacks in 1977 averaged between 54 and 63 per cent of white 
salaries at comparable ranks.3! In July 1976, Permanent Force salaries were 
supplemented with pensionable allowances. Although these may have im- 
proved the remuneration picture slightly, they hardly represent parity. 

The same magnitude of discrepancy is applied to Special Camp Allowances 
paid daily in the ‘operationl area’. The Special Camp Allowance was equalized 
by the Minister of Defence effective April 1, 1978.32 The same applies to other 
allowances, including danger pay, for all members of the SADF in the 
operational area. Yet the Minister announced at that time that ‘other emolu- 
ments payable to non-whites are not yet equal to those of whites but the gap is 
being narrowed as and when circumstances permit’.33 

Military pay rates are regulated by the Public Service Commission and are not 
subject to unilateral SADF administrative action. ‘Those allowances and 
perquisites under direct SADF control reportedly have been equalized. Pay 
changes also necessitate legislative approval, and Government is continually 
being pressed by the PFP and the NRP as they were by their predecessor parties 
and factions to accept the principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’ within the 
Defence Force or at least to take steps to close the salary gap.34 When queried 
to estimate the cost of introducing equal pay for all races in the SADF in the first 
year, the Deputy Minister of Defence replied that it would amount to 
R75 million. Given the windfall revenues from inflated gold prices, this 
would hardly batter governmental finances. Yet for political reasons, Govern- 
ment resists implementing a policy they seem to have accepted in principle. 
Even in the matter of pensions, no equality prevails. Across the board, 
pensions and benefits had conformed to an overall ratio of 4:2:1, white: 
Coloured and Indian: African. Efforts have been made since 1976 to bring 
proportions more in line, but by no means have they approached, nor has 
Government committed itself to parity. 

According to a classified study prepared by the SADF and approved by 
General Malan and the Minister of Defence, all legal vestiges of segregation 
based on sex and race were to be eliminated with effect from 1 April 
1978.36 Just how difficult it has been to carry through this sweeping decree is 
apparent. The sorts of things that can easily be changed (for example, common 
uniforms and symbols of rank and serial numbers without suffixes denoting race 
of the member) were instituted promptly. Ostensibly, recruitment and 
promotion standards are supposed to be identical, but this has proven difficult to 
implement. It would appear that recruitment standards for blacks have been 


31. Hof A Debs, 4 May 1977, cols. Q1015—1020. 

32. Ibid., 2 May 1977, cols. Q992-93; and The Citizen, 8 April 1978. 

33. Hof A Debs, 7 April 1978, col. Q573. 

34. Eg, Schwarz in ibid., 2 March 1979, col. 1705; and Raw, 17 April 1978, col. 
4833. See also Rand Daily Mail, 28 September 1976, 

35. Hof A Debs, 14 May 1979, col. Q412. 

36. The legal authority on which General Malan’s decree is based can be found in 
Government Gazette, No. 5888, 24 February 1978 (No. R. 341), p. 29. 
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lower than those for whites, but those for promotion have been higher. In 
addition, a common seniority list for officers is supposed to enable any officer 
from any formation in the Permanent Force to be eligible for any position for 
which his rank qualifies him. Structurally, as well as in terms of policy, this has 
been meaningless in actual practice. 

It would appear that more efforts have been made by the SADF to integrate 
and equalize service conditions in the operational area than on posts and in camps 
in the Republic. The basic form of segregation, the existence of separate units 
and formations, the continuation of auxiliary service designations for larger 
numbers of black troops, all compounded by the reality of rank patterns, mean 
that at the highest levels where presumably it should be easier to equalize 
conditions, and it is here that the most progress has been made. At lower ranks, 
where the greatest cultural differentiation exists and the least desire to break 
down segregation prevails among white soldiers, the problem is most intract- 
able. A small-scale experiment to integrate Defence Force members on post, 
failed totally and nearly led to violent opposition by white national servicemen. 

Officially, the men mess together in garrison as in the field. They stand in 
the same lines and they may sit together if they wish. In barracks they are free 
to use the same toilet facilities and there are supposedly integrated dormitory 
areas. But as in all fundamentally segregated societies, a high measure of self- 
segregation occurs, out of ‘choice’, but a choice bounded by the insecurities of 
the environment and an unwillingness to precipitate tension or displeasure. 
Whites assigned to the 21 Battalion invariably are there as instructors or in some 
specialist or command capacity. It is unlikely that they would be quartered with 
men of lower rank. So only at instructor level is mixing likely. 

With regard to family housing, regulations prescribe a standard square footage 
based on rank. Thus housing standards are supposed to be identical. The 
same applies to NCO housing. But houses are still grouped by race, thereby 
conforming to the same ‘group areas’ model that is in force in the civilian 
world. Schooling for children of Defence Force personnel is racially segre- 
gated. In short, despite an increase in inter-racial contact compared with 
previous patterns of behaviour, and despite the undeniable fact that there is less 
racism in the SADF than in most other South African institutions (particularly 
state institutions), opportunities for socializing between races, and for social 
relations among friends and colleagues as equals, remain well nigh impossible. 


21 Battalion as a Public Relations Exercise 

Government and the SADF have devoted great energy to trying to sell black 
South Africans on the Defence Force, and on the necessity to stick with the 
established order, subject to marginal reforms, as preferable to a revolutionary 
order fraught with instability, insecurity, and, for whites, of course, the loss of 
control. One of their prize exhibits in this sales campaign is the black soldier. 
In the exaggerated words of the 21 Battalion’s Commandant: “The main field 
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application of black soldiers is in influencing the local populations.’ ‘“Influenc- 
ing’, in terms of intimidation, perhaps. But as likely he meant that the rock 
band, for example, because of its visibility, becomes as politically vital as an 
operational company. Parades, award and promotion ceremonies, parents’ 
days, off-base fairs and festivals became convenient excuses for showing off 
black units. Visits to Lenz from black officials, sporting personalities, the 
media, and others assume all the vitality of field manoeuvres. 

When 21 Battalion trains in the field, local chiefs and indunas tour the camp, 
pose for photographs, and make appropriate statements to the press. The 
SADF goes on about how soldiers are there to protect the local population and 
how ‘progress’ can take place only in an ‘atmosphere of peace’.3? Then they are 
sent back home to sing the virtues of the SADF, its black troops, and the need to 
cooperate with the authorities. Meanwhile, the SADF public relations arm 
busies itself broadcasting the happenings and endorsements to those who may not 
have shared the experience first or second hand. If the effects can be magnified 
by the press and by media coverage or, at least, by reportage in the SADF and 
governmental publications, so much the better.38 Prominent black visitors are 
also taken to white Defence Force units to be suitably impressed. The SADF 
knows how to use the visitors as one’s name and prestige of office becomes 
associated with the regime. Public relations officers are attached to each 
regional command. They are often people with professional experience in the 
media and public relations. The basic question is, how successful have they 
been? 

The fact is that virtually everywhere but in official government publications 
and others backed by government front organizations, black people have rejected 
the regime, the Defence Force, and black collaboration with them. Considering 
the criminal sanctions attending those counselling against military training, black 
opposition to SADF service is widespread and vocal. 

Those blacks most inclined to support the regime or at least to favour 
cooperating with the SADF against ‘Marxism and communism” if not in defence 
of apartheid, are often officials in ‘acceptable’ organizations. ‘This invariably 
means those councils and bodies created by the South African state to facilitate 
the governance of black peoples. For example, the Chief Minister of Lebowa, 
Dr C. N. Phathudi, has said that his peoples were genuinely grateful to the 
SADF for the sacrifices in defending all the people of South Africa. ‘I’m only 
sorry’, he went on, that ‘our people of Lebowa cannot participate fully in the 
defence of South Africa. We have a country worth defending and worth dying 
for. What we have is rich and worth possessing for ever.’39 Professor Hudson 


37. Paratus, v. 29, no. 4 (April, 1978), p. 5. 

38. See, e.g., “Broadcasters told about the real threats’, Paratus, v. 29, no. 11 (November, 1978), 
p. 7; the entire issue of Informa, XXVI, No. 3 (March, 1979), a publication of the Information 
Service; ‘Blacks join border battle’, South African Digest, 19 May 1978, pp. 16-18; ‘Medals for 100 
of our Black defenders’, HIT (March-April, 1979), pp. 14-17; and dozens of newspaper features, 
many sounding like they were printed, unedited, from SADF press releases. 

39. The Star, WAE, 30 November 1974, p. 4. 
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Ntsanwisi, Chief Minister of Gazankulu, concurs: ‘As far as the Black South 
African soldiers are concerned, it was quite clear to me that if the South African 
Black man is given a chance, he will be only too ready and willing to take his 
rightful place in the defence of the country.’ A parade of black community 
councillors, tribal council members, representatives of regional authorities, and 
employees of diverse governmental departments are trotted across the pages of 
Paratus, the South African Digest, and the various organs of the South African 
press, to echo similar views. But their willingness to collaborate can easily be 
explained and need not trouble us here. 

More impressive are those black public figures who, despite their vulner- 
ability to regime pressures, continue to call into question the Government’s 
motives and methods. Many must speak in circuitous and aesopian terms. 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi has, for example, told the Prime Minister that blacks 
could not at this stage be expected to assist in the military defence of South 
Africa as this would amount to defending apartheid.41_ Much earlier, he had said 
that his people did not create terrorism and were not moved to resist it.*? 

An alliance of generally moderate black political parties (chiefly the Coloured 
Labour Party and Buthelezrs Inkhata movement) declared in July 1978: “While 
blacks do not enjoy citizenship nor share political power, it [the alliance] will not 
urge the black community to participate in the military defence of the apartheid 
regime.’ These are testy statements given South Africa’s repressive legal 
fabric, specifically the laws making it a crime to discourage participation in the 
SADF, and the arsenal of informal sanctions the regime can bring to bear on its 
known critics. 

Steve Biko was even more outspoken, and, of course, he paid for it dearly. 
When discussing black policemen, he did not mince words: 


. there is no such thing as a Black policeman. Any Black man who props 
the system up actively has lost the right to being considered part of the Black 
world: he has sold his soul for thirty pieces of silver and finds that he is in fact 
not acceptable to the White society he sought to join. These are colourless 
White lackeys who live in a marginal world of unhappiness. They are 
extensions of the enemy into our ranks.*4 


Presumably, the same sentiments would apply to blacks in the SADF. Biko’s 
views have wide appeal in the black community, especially among younger 
people, many of whom see black enlistment as betrayal. During the 1976 
Soweto uprising, the families of members of 21 Battalion were moved out of 
Soweto and into the camp for their own protection—protection from their own 


40. Informa, XXVI, No. 3 (March, 1979), p. 2. 

41, Nation (Johannesburg), HI, No. 5 (January, 1979), a publication of Inkhata. 

42. The Star, WAE, 18 May 1974, p. 14. 

43. Quoted in Washington Post, 10 April 1979. 

44, From Frank Talk (Stephen Biko), ‘I Write What I Like: Fear—an Important Determinant in 
South African Politics’, in Millard Arnold (ed.), Steve Biko: Black Consciousness in South Africa 
(New York: Random House, 1978), p. 276. 
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people. Blacks drawn into the repressive apparatus of the state, their personal 
property, and official state plant—schools, beer halls, offices—became prime 
targets for the protesters. 

In a New York Times account of the 21 Battalion, it was pointed out how a 
black sergeant, one would assume a loyal and obedient member of the SADF, 
took off his uniform before setting off for his home on leave. ‘My friends don’t 
like it,’ he is reported to have said. ‘They ask, “How can you join the army as 
long as the black man is oppressed in this country; how can you go and fight for 
the white man when it is the white man who is pushing us down?’”45_ Although 
this sergeant found hostility a problem, he managed to justify to himself his role 
in the SADF, citing pay and benefits and arguing that now, after fighting, ‘we 
have a right to claim our share in [this country], alongside the white man.’ 

In informal and some formal surveys conducted by the South African press, 
opposition is equally evident. The World, the Soweto black daily banned in 
1977, asked its readers: ‘Would you fight for South Africa if we are invaded from 
Angola?’46 Despite the loaded ‘we’, and disregarding the unrepresentativeness 
of a postal response, some 244 letters were received, and 203 said they were 
opposed to fighting in defence of South Africa. The most common reasons 
expressed were that this would be a ‘white man’s war’ and that most blacks have 
little to defend. Even so, some who opposed fighting said they would change 
their minds if Government abolished the pass laws and took steps to improve 
their lot economically. Some even harked back to World War IT and mentioned 
the bonuses given white veterans and the ‘worthless medals’ and paltry 
demobilisation rewards offered blacks then. In 1978 The Star did a quick 
survey of young blacks, and the results were similar. Few showed any enthu- 
siasm for joining the SADF, most displayed bitterness.47 The Government 
cannot expect significant popular acceptance among blacks for the SADF or for 
black participation in the SADF unless and until major changes are begun in 
civilian race relations and economic conditions for blacks. The problem for 
white South Africa is not a problem of propaganda and salesmanship. The 21 
Battalion and the SADF may be efficient, even feared and grudgingly respected 
organizations, but the commodity being marketed is not really these units. It is 
South Africa itself. The public image of the SADF cannot help but be tainted 
by the regime structure that embraces it and which it exists to defend. Until 
white South Africans and their leaders appreciate this, their efforts to involve 
blacks in defence of the Republic of South Africa are bound to be frustrated. 


45. New York Times, 16 September 1979, pp. I & 16. Similar kinds of hostility are 
reported in the Washington Post, 10 April 1979. 

46. Às reported in The Star, WAE, 13 March 1976, pp. 5 & 10. 

47. E.g., tbid., daily edition, 19 September 1978. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Editors, Old and New 
One of the Joint Editors of African Affairs has resigned, and a new one 
appointed in his place. 

Anthony Atmore retires after ten years’ editing the journal, to start with in 
company with Alison Smith, more recently in partnership with Nicola Harris, 
Michael Twaddle and Margaret Vail. During this time he has helped to raise 
further the reputation of the journal in Southern African studies, and we are 
most grateful to him for this. Now that he has been appointed to a research post 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies following the closure of his Centre 
of Area and International Studies at London University, we wish him all good 
fortune in his various future writing plans and welcome him as one of a number 
of newly appointed members of our Editorial Advisory Board. 

To ensure that Southern Africa continues to receive expert editorial attention 
in African Affairs, we are delighted to announce the appointment as new Joint 
Editor of Richard Hodder-Williams of Bristol University. Richard is presently 
Chairman of the Bristol Branch of the Royal African Society and is of course a 
distinguished student of Zimbabwean affairs as well as amongst other things the 
author of a recent book on the American Supreme Court. 

Michael Twaddle of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at London 
University continues as the other Joint Editor of African Affairs. 


A Toronto Branch? 

If any Canadian members of the Royal African Society would be interested in 
coming together in Toronto for meetings on Africa, please would they contact: 
David N. Fenn, Apt 904, Tower Hill East, 330 Spadina Road, TORONTO, 
Ontario M5R 2V9. 


Apologies 

The Editors of African Affairs regret the lateness of several recent numbers of 
the journal, which is partly a consequence of the British printing strike last year, 
but hope to be back on target with the next number. 

We are also very sorry that the surname of our distinguished contributor, Sir 
Amar Maini, was misspelt at the end of his review of Paulo Kavuma’: s book in 
African Affairs (April 1980) at page 278. 
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FREDERICK GORDON GUGGISBERG: MYTH 
AND MYSTERY 


R. E. WRAITH 


WHEN IN 1960 I was commissioned to write the biography of Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg, the strange, enigmatic Governor of the Gold Coast who was so 
loved and respected by the Colony’s people, I apologized in a preface for my 
presumption since the records were closed under the then 50-year rule and no 
personal papers had survived his death. A serious historian (which I am not, as 
one such carefully pointed out in a review of the book) would at least have 
waited for the 50-year rule to end, as ironically it did, being reduced to 30 soon 
after publication. But because his personal rapport with his people appeared as 
vital as his very considerable achievements as Governor, and in spite of the 
limitations of anecdotal history, it seemed important to write his life while there 
were people around, albeit a small and declining number, who had served under 
him or knew him personally. He was, after all, unique. This is a strong word 
but justified, for what other Governor has had a headstone erected in this 
country by the ‘Chiefs and People’ of a Colony; who else has had the suffix ‘of 
blessed memory’ attached to his name by Africans who were small children when 
he governed; who else has had a statue of himself commissioned by a post- 
colonial government nearly half a century after his departure? 

Later, access to the records disclosed that my factual account of his governor- 
ship was adequate, though it appears that from time to time the Colonial Office 
had more reason to be irritated with him than I had realized. On a more 
personal level it was gratifying that many who had served during his governor- 
ship or joined the Service later in the shadow of the Guggisberg myth told me 
that they valued the book because it told them all the things about Guggisberg 
that they had wondered about and did not know. Alas, I now know that I misled 
them by perpetuating instead of questioning one aspect of the myth. 

In the Gold Coast colonial service it was accepted that Guggisberg was of 
Jewish descent. All agreed it was remarkable that such an outstanding 
Governor should be a Jew, though some said it with admiration and others with 
disparagement, since Jews, as such, still attract both responses in European 
society. ‘Today, when it is supposed to be reprehensible or even racist to 
consider whether a man is black or white, Jew or Gentile, the point may seem of 
little importance. Buta penitent amateur historian who has unwittingly falsified 
history cannot shrug the matter off so easily. In any case, what could be more 
fascinating than to discover how the Jewish genius, which has blossomed over the 


R. E. Wraith is the author of Guggisberg (London, 1967). 
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centuries in commerce and finance, in science and the arts, would flourish in the 
improbable setting of colonial government? 

Guggisberg’s immediate forebears were Canadians of German-Swiss descent 
and he himself was born of an American mother (Dora Louise Wilson) in Galt, 
Ontario. However, he was only four years old when his father died and some 
years later his mother married a British naval officer whom she had met in 
Toronto, and her son was brought up from the age of ten as an Englishman. 
The story of the Canadian Guggisbergs, from the 1830s, was readily available 
through the kindness of Carl Guggisberg (since deceased), a second cousin of Sir 
Gordon, supplemented from the records of the local historical society in 
Galt. Unfortunately neither source could throw any light on the family’s Swiss 
antecedents, and as I was not able to visit Switzerland, nor could I have done the 
necessary research in German, I would have been content to let it go at that, 
since my real concern was with Gordon Guggisberg in Africa, and his more 
distant ancestry did not seem particularly important. I would of course have 
accepted the general Gold Coast belief that he was Jewish, though I would not 
have made so much of the point had it not been for what I can only call the Great 
Levey Mystery. 

Lieut-Colonel J. H. Levey was a well-known figure in what we would now call 
the Gold Coast private sector—Chairman of Directors of Offin Rivers Estates 
Limited and by all accounts Guggisberg’s most intimate personal friend. .One 
person after another told me in Ghana in the early 1960s that if I wanted to learn 
about Guggisberg I should go and see Colonel Levey. They had first met at a 
training course for senior officers in France in 1917 of which Levey was in 
command, and Guggisberg confided to him his hopes and enthusiasm for Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast and his own ambitions to play a part in their development. 
The friendship continued throughout the war, Levey helping Guggisberg in his 
military career by getting him appointed Deputy Director of Training. Later 
when the British Army entered Cologne in December 1918 Decima Guggisberg 
arrived to establish a British Empire Leave Club similar to one she had run in 
Paris. Levey was officially Controller of the Club and the two worked together 
for eighteen months. In 1923 Guggisberg, now Governor in Accra, asked 
Levey in London to take charge of the Gold Coast section of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley in 1924 and again he worked closely with both Decima 
and her husband. They saw much of each other when Levey was in the Gold 
Coast on business and when Guggisberg was in England on leave and Levey was 
a regular visitor during the last illness. 

Accordingly I made an appointment to see him and found him hale and hearty 
at the age of 90 in the Chairman’s office in Moorgate, behind a large cigar, a 
signed photograph of Guggisberg prominent on his desk. He had already sent 
me several pages of typescript, mostly bare facts, and these he now settled down 
to elaborate by telling me the appealing story (p. 13 of the book) of 
Guggisberg’s Jewish forebears in Russian Poland, his great-great-grandfather’s 
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trek across Europe and his employment as a glazier in the village of Guggisberg 
in the Berne Canton of Switzerland. More important, since I used it in analyz- 
ing Guggisberg’s motivations, he followed with the splendidly sentimental 
anecdote on page 25, in which Guggisberg, having as we would now say torn a 
strip off an erring chief from Keta, suddenly embraced him and sent him away 
happy, explaining to Levey that he could never let the sun go down on his wrath 
with any African since ‘the blood of an oppressed people runs in my veins. I 
never forgot it. I understood the people of the Gold Coast’. There was a good 
deal more in the same vein. After choosing these two anecdotes—obvious gems 
for a reporter—lI sent him the draft of what I wrote and he confirmed it. 

With such authoritative confirmation I was all the happier to leave 
Guggisberg’s Jewish ancestry unresearched and to accept the verdict of the 
Colonial Service and the testimony of his closest friend. It now appears that 
Levey was talking nonsense, though whether he made it up, or whether 
Guggisberg’s failing mind had been indulging in romance, or whether there was 
an element of both, I shall never know, as Colonel Levey died some years ago in 
South Africa and an effort to trace his family in the hope of finding personal 
papers, made recently through Offin Rivers Estates, came to nothing. 

* * * 

My first intimation that there might be something wrong came to me in 
1973. I had previously been in correspondence with a certain E. H. Bovay of 
the Swiss Federal Political Department, part of whose service had been as Swiss 
Consul in Toronto, He had become deeply interested in the contribution made 
by Swiss emigrés to Canada, a country he had come to love, and was at work on a 
book on the subject, in the course of which he came across my Guggisberg 
biography. This caused him to undertake research, which he pursued with 
remarkable tenacity, into Guggisberg’s antecedents, both in Canada through Carl 
Guggisberg and in Switzerland with the aid of baptismal records and 
Biirgerregister (Citizens’ Registers). He started by accepting Colonel Levey’s 
statements with an open mind but became increasingly suspicious of their 
validity. By 1973 he had reached certainty on the point, having traced the direct 
ancestral line in the Canton of Berne to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Johann (John) Guggisberg, said in the biography to be Sir Gordon’s grand- 
father, was the son of Christian (baptized 1779) and Magdalena (née Moser) and 
grandson of Johann Christian (baptized 1726) and Catharina (née Bahler). 

M. Bovay also discovered that the information given to me in good faith by 
Carl Guggisberg was incomplete and that he had subsequently been able to 
discover more about the family’s history. J recorded (p. 14) that in the 1830s 
two brothers, John (Johann) born 1808 and Frederick (Friedrich) born 1818 had 
emigrated to Canada (in 1830 and 1834 respectively), the former being Sir 
Gordon’s grandfather. It now appears that there was a third and intermediate 
emigré brother named Samuel, who was born in 1815 and emigrated in 1832, 
described as a merchant or trader, and that it was he (not John) who was Sir 
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Gordon’s grandfather. Another point that emerged from Carl Guggisberg’s 
further researches was that Sir Gordon had a younger brother William Daton, 
born two years his junior in 1871, of whom all trace seems to have been lost. 

The Johann Christian Guggisberg who was born in 1726 would have been the 
great-great-grandfather said by Levey to have made the trip across Europe and 
to have arrived in Guggisberg as an adult man. I have before me a photocopy of 
his entry in the Citizens’ Register of the village of Belp showing that he was born 
there on 2 June 1726 and that he was the son of Christian Guggisberg and Anna 
Joder whose names are registered on a previous page. 

I suggested to M. Bovay (6 February 1973) that I should seek to publish a 
correction, along the lines I am now following, but he said, very understandably, 
that since it had taken him three years to sort out the Guggisberg family origins 
he would prefer to reserve the publication of these new facts for his own 
book. This was published in 1976 under the title Le Canada et les Suisses 
1604-1974! in a series of historical research studies in Editions Universitaires 
Fribourg/Suisse. ‘The chapter on Guggisberg was relatively short, to accord 
with the general pattern of the book, and he did not greatly elaborate what I have 
recorded above. But since the essential facts were now published, and since 
some years had passed, I let the matter rest. 

* * * 

This rest was unexpectedly disturbed one Sunday morning a year ago by a 
telephone call from Berne. It came from a young law student, Daniel 
Guggisberg, a member of a collateral line, a keen genealogist and apparently 
something of an ancestor worshipper, since he was fascinated by every aspect of 
Sir Gordon’s life. Since then he has sent me much information about the family 
in the Berne Canton, including photocopies of the registers from which I have 
quoted and which support M. Bovay’s research. He has gone much further 
than this. His own branch of the family has its place of origin in Englisberg, a 
village some 20 miles south-east of Berne, he being a fifteenth generation 
descendant of one Hans Guggisberg who married into the village in 1569. Atan 
undetermined point in time some members of the family seem to have moved to 
the neighbouring village of Belp, two miles away, and it is there, as we have 
seen, that Samuel, Sir Gordon’s grandfather, and his two brothers are registered. 

The village of Guggisberg itself exists in reality and was not a figment of 
Colonel Levey’s imagination, and as we shall see Sir Gordon actually visited it, 
under something of a misapprehension, in 1920 and again in 1923. A certain 
Ulrich von Guggisberg had been a member of the Berne Parliament as early as 
1290, but in those days family names were of less importance than first names, 
and anyone moving from the district Guggisbergerlandchen could become von 
Guggisberg and in the course of time plain Guggisberg—or indeed Guggisberg 
von Belp, for according to a Berne Government paper in the year 1757 a certain 


1. There is a copy in the Library of the Royal Commonwealth Society. 
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Hans Rudolph Guggisberg von Belp was the travelling companion in Switzerland 
of Lord John Sackville, son of the Duke of Dorset. Indeed according to Daniel 
Guggisberg it is known that in recorded times no member of the Guggisberg 
family has ever actually been a citizen of Guggisberg village, the ‘origin-villages’ 
of the family all being 20 miles away in the district known as Seftigen. 

It is unfortunate that Sir Gordon was not better informed on these matters 
since he twice visited the village (p. 250), his second visit (in 1923) being 
recorded in the newspaper Der Bund (14 and 16 August 1923) for copies of 
which I am indebted to Daniel. Newspaper reporters, then as now, were 
inclined to sensationalize a plain story if they could (his ‘black servants’ seemed 
to fascinate them and there is even a reference to sun-umbrellas) but allowing for 
this it seems evident that the purpose of his visit was to try to discover his roots, 
whether or not we accept literally the newspaper’s statement that he was looking 
for the ‘castle of his ancestors’. He was apparently unsuccessful, partly, 
according to Daniel, because at that time Church records in Berne Canton were 
not open to public inspection so that he was probably looking in the wrong 
places. From my own point of view the important fact is that he was looking at 
all. 

So much for fact. It is not, I suppose, wholly impossible that at some point a 
Polish or other Jewish refugee was absorbed by some branch of the family, 
though since Colonel Levey had plainly got both his century and his village 
wrong the possibility may be regarded as remote. The simple fact is that the 
Guggisbergs were a Bernese family of long recorded ancestry; and there is no 
evidence that they were Jewish. 

* * * 

We return to the realm of conjecture. (Guggisberg himself contributed to the 
mystery of his origin by being reticent to the point of evasiveness, or even rude- 
ness, as when he brushed aside Lady Vischer’s enquiry about his German name 
by saying ‘Swiss, madam, and the connection is very distant’ and turning his back 
on her. This however is understandable. It is difficult today to realize how 
primitive was the average British reaction to a German-sounding name at the 
time of the First World War, even when its owner was a Brigadier with a 
distinguished war record. Witness the ludicrous episode of the Battenburg 
family, later to be immortalized under the supposedly more respectable name 
of Mountbatten; or of Sir George Schuster, later eminent in so many areas of 
British life, who on the outbreak of war had to resign parliamentary candidature 
‘as a man with a German name’;? even Milner’s German connections, which were 
limited to a German paternal grandmother and a German schooling, were used to 
denigrate him in 1918.3 

But this does nothing to explain the Jewish part of the myth, except that 


2. Private Work and Public Causes, D. Brown & Sons, 1979. ‘Even having a German governess 
in the family was regarded as a cause for suspicion.’ 
3. DBNand elsewhere. 
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the name is vaguely like the well-known Jewish name Guggenheim. Why did 
the Colonial Service leap to the idea that he was Jewish? I have no idea. 
Surely Guggisberg himself must have known of the supposition. Why did he 
not correct it? It is possible of course that he was completely ignorant of 
his origins, which would not be surprising when one considers his boyhood. 
Brought up by a widowed American mother and later by an English step- 
father he is unlikely to have learnt much Guggisberg family lore or tra- 
dition. He was clearly, on the evidence of his visits to Switzerland, 
deeply interested in finding out about his ancestry and at the end of his North 
American visit (Ch. 13) he visited Toronto and had some correspondence with 
his Canadian cousins, though he did not actually meet them and whether 
he got as far as his birthplace is not known. 

And what, finally, is the solution to the Levey puzzle? The simplest is 
that he had lunched too well when he was talking to me—I remember it was 
afterncon. Was he, as a Jew himself (which I assume from the name) 
indulging in private fantasies about a man he so greatly admired? If so, 
there is nothing more to be said, except that amateur biographers should 
make their appointments for the mornings. But could Guggisberg himself 
have encouraged, or at least not discouraged, the myth? Did he take a 
perverse pleasure in letting himself be identified with a people who, 
although able and eminent above the average, have always suffered from 
subtle kinds of exclusion? He was often mildly paranoic, with some 
reason. He had a grievance, though not quite a fully justified one, about 
his pension; about his unemployment after the Gold Coast; about his appoint- 
ment to the tropical problem Colony of British Guiana instead of temperate 
Newfoundland for which (for health reasons) he had hoped; about what he 
considered the lack of appreciation by his superiors of his Gold Coast 
achievement. 

But more fundamentally he lived in a dark age when in his chosen military 
profession the Royal Engineers were looked down on by the line regiments and 
in the colonial world into which he moved surveyors and PWD men were 
looked down on by the heaven-born of the administrative service. The novels 
of John Buchan faithfully reflect the particular snobbism of the age in the 
upper echelons of society. A man’s ‘totem’ was what mattered. Was 
Guggisberg’s totem that of the contemporary Establishment? He had had to 
work hard to <ome up from behind, to overcome Lugard’s hostility in 
Nigeria, the prejudice of the Service against a PWD Governor, the sometimes 
lukewarm support of the Colonial Office mandarins. Throughout his African 
career he was obsessed by the conviction that he understood, and identified with, 
‘the African’ more than did his colleagues and superiors, and that neither the 
‘African nor himself was appreciated at his true worth. Had he a private fantasy 
world and did his mind, towards the end, mistake it for the real one? We shall 
never know and the possibility is perhaps not even worth raising. I raise it 
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because I know that when Levey was talking to me I was meticulously noting 
what he said (after all I could hardly have invented it!); and he for his part, 
however well he may have lunched, was lucid and specific. 

Let Decima Guggisberg have the last word, as is not inappropriate. In a 
letter to an enquirer (not myself) in 1953 she wrote: 


No, Gordon Guggisberg was not a Jew, but of German extraction from 
Stuttgart—all his people came from Germany and some of them are now in 
Berne. His father migrated to Canada years ago and was in business there. 


I know nothing about Stuttgart and it was his grandfather and not his father. 
But she seems to have got some of it right and I should have paid this letter of 
hers more attention. 


AFRICAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
PARIS REGION 


AILSA J. AUCHNIE 


IT 1S SURPRISING how little is known in Britain about the study of African history in 
other European countries. This is particularly surprising in the case of France, 
with its proximity to Britain and with Britain’s entry into the European Economic 
Community, which has brought closer ties with France in a whole host of other 
fields. Although all British Africanists are familiar with the great names of 
Henri Brunschwig, Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch, Meillassoux, Terray, Pierre- 
Philippe Rey and Tardits, and their work, little is known of the various schools 
of African history in Paris and the lines of research being pursued. This is what 
I propose to describe in this Note. Although important centres for African 
studies are to be found at the universities of Aix-en-Provence, Lille, Bordeaux, 
Nantes and Montpelier, with other French universities also producing the odd 
thesis on an African history topic, this Note will focus on research in the Paris 
region. As far as research of individuals in Paris is concerned, discussion will be 
restricted to doctorates at the 3e cycle and Thèse d'Etat levels. It will be noted 
that a number of names which have become virtual household words to 
Africanists in Britain, such as that of Pierre-Philippe Rey will not be mentioned 
here as he is not closely associated with any of the main centres of African 
studies considered here. 

The main centres for African studies in Paris are: 
l. Centre de Recherches Africaines—comprising the universities of the old 
Sorbonne—Universites Paris I, III and V. 
2. Groupe de Recherches Afrique Notre—part of the Laboratoire “Tiers Monde’ 
consisting of the Universités Paris VII, VII, and XII. 
3. Paris 1V—specialising in Egyptology. 
4. The Ecole de Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales with its Centre d’Etudes 
Africaines. 
5. The Conseil National de la Recherche Scientifique with its Laboratoire 
d’Anthropologie at Nanterre (Paris X)—the Ecole Dampierre. 
6. The College de France with its Laboratoire Levi-Strauss, specialising in 
anthropological studies. 
7. The Institut de Sciences Politiques where African politics in the post-war 
period are studied. 


The author is presently completing a doctoral thesis on the history of French West Africa at London 
University. 
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Obviously, not all these centres are concerned with the study of African 
history. Sections at the Centre de Recherches Africaines and the Centre 
d’Etudes Africaines are devoted to anthropological or sociological research. In 
the Centre de Recherches Africaines, the division is particularly clear cut, with 
Paris I specialising in history and geography, Paris III in linguistics and languages 
and Paris V in sociology. 

One of the most notable features of the developments to be discussed here is 
that they have been fairly recent.! Not until the 1960s was African history 
recognized as a university discipline in its own right in France, and as late as 
1968, it was in danger of disappearing from the university syllabus. But, with 
the nationwide reform of the 3¢ cycle in the same year, a system whereby a given 
university teacher supervised a huge variety of research topics many of which 
were of little interest to him, gave way to one of research groups based on 
themes. This means that teachers in similar fields from several Paris univer- 
sities have been able to form themselves into teams which young researchers 
embarking on the first year of the 3e cycle (the ‘Diplôme d’Etudes 
Approfondies’, DEA) are able to join. 

The student’s research at the level of the maîtrise and above can thus be 
conducted within the framework of seminars and travaux dirigés whose themes, 
chosen by the teaching staffs involved, are of great importance in influencing the 
direction of future research. Separate travaux dirigés (or t.d.s as they are more 
popularly known) are held for students at maîtrise levels and for those research- 
ing for the 3¢ cycle, including students working on mémoires for the DEA, 
supposed to provide a basis for the doctorat de 3¢ cycle to be written over the 
remaining two years. Hence the t.d. would be the equivalent of a university 
tutorial or supervision in Britain, with little contact between the student and 
‘prof’ outside these. Attendance at t.d.s and in some cases seminars given by the 
student’s supervisor/tutor or at times the faculty, is compulsory, and a register 
has to be signed by the student, and sometimes even by researchers preparing for 
the doctorat d’état at each meeting. The numbers attending t.d.s vary, but are 
generally about 15-20, and these are held weekly while seminars are generally a 
fortnightly occurrence. At the beginning of term, the ‘prof will invite students 
at maitrise and DEA levels to deliver an exposé (on some recent publication 
related to the themes considered in the course of the tutorials) at some later 
date. Students are marked on their exposés and in an oral examination, at the 
end of the DEA year, will be graded on their ability to show a good under- 
standing of what has been discussed at the t.d.s and seminars (which follow 
similar lines to those in Britain). Continuation into the second year of the 3° 


1. See the chapter by Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch on ‘African Studies in France since 1945’ in 
African Studies since 1945’, ed. by Christopher Fyfe (Edinburgh, 1976); and the article by Devisse, 
‘L’Histoire de l'Afrique: enseignement et Recherche’ in journal of Academie des Sciences 
d'Outre-Mer in 1976. 
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cycle is dependent on passing this examination. Students are also informed of 
seminars not organized by their particular centre, where attendance is optional. 

The main themes being studied in each school of African history tend to 
reflect the different approaches of their teaching staff. Within the field of 
African history, a great variety of research and methodology are to be found, 
ranging from the ‘traditionalist? school at the EHESS under the late Henri 
Brunschwig to the Marxist Laboratoire “Tiers Monde’ led by Mme. Catherine 
Coquery-Vidrovitch.? j 

At Paris I (the ‘Centre de Recherches Africaines’) under the direction of J. 
Devisse, current themes of research and hence seminar topics are: 

a) Etats et sociétés en Afrique Notre—from the sixteenth to twentieth centuries 
under the supervision of M. Yves Person; 

b) Archeologie cultures materiélles et passé de PAfrique—-Ms. R. Mauny and J. 
Devisse; 

c) Mythes relatifs aux peuples et au peuplement de Il’ Afrique—M. J. Devisse; 

d) Techniques d’utilisation des traditions oralee—Mme. Claude Perrot. 

Even within Paris I itself, approaches to research subjects and methodology 
vary greatly. Leaving aside the Archeological section, there is a wide gulf 
between Claude Perrot’s ‘oral tradition’ school and historians like Jean Boulegue 
and Marc Michel who favour traditional methods of research based on written 
materials. These two groups have little in common, as each side questions the 
validity of the other’s methodology and neither side is prepared to compromise. 
Mme. Perrot’s section, whose approach is every bit as serious as Vansina’s, 
disavows all written sources as emanating largely from the colonisers. M. Yves 
Person’s attitude to African history might predispose him in favour of the ‘oral 
tradition’ school. His approach to African history appears somewhat personal: it 
would seem that his own background, a Breton in a highly centralised country 
like France, has done much to shape his outlook to African history. This is 
reflected in the theme of his seminars: “States and Societies in Black Africa’. 
Here, Person makes no pretences regarding his objectivity as a historian and 
instead clearly demonstrates in his seminars his sympathy with peoples and ethnic 
groups as opposed to states, particularly colonizing ones.’ 

Unlike the biggest centres of African history in Paris, Paris I, VII, and the 
Centre d’Etudes Africaines (EHESS), Paris IV offers no seminars. Here M. J. 
Ganiage supervises theses on nineteenth century and twentieth century African 
history and M. Michel Mollat theses on the exploration of the African 
continent. However, Paris IV is best known for its work on Egyptology, under 


2. This contrast in viewpoint is well illustrated in the debates between Brunschwig and Coquery- 
Vidrovitch in Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines, 1976, nos 61-62. 

3, See Person’s article, ‘Le Front Populaire au Sénégal’ in Mouvement Social, April-June 1979. 

4. For example, M. Ganiage is supervising Hélène d’Almeida-Topor, a Maitre assistant at Paris 
XII and head of an enquiry financed by the Commission internationale des mouvements sociaux et 
des structures sociales, for her Thèse d’Etat on ‘L’histoire économique du Dahomey 1890-1920’. 
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the direction of M. J. Leclant. Here, 17 theses d’Etat were in progress in 
1978-79 and 27 doctorats de 3¢ cycle. 

The history section of the Centre d’Etudes Africaines (EHESS), lately under 
Henri Brunschwig is the home of a more traditional approach than the other 
schools, with its course ‘Histoire et Civilisation de J Afrique Noire’, 
Interestingly, courses on this subject open with the nineteenth century. One of 
the subjects put forward has been ‘Noirs et Blancs en Afrique de 1871 a nos 
jours’. In practice, Professor Brunschwig’s seminars explored the contact 
between black and white in French Black Africa from 1870 to 1914, a subject he 
had been researching in the most minute detail for his last seven years. His 
seminars concentrated on the social groups and personalities involved in the 
colonization of Afrique Noire over this period: on the European side, this 
involved an examination of the military, civil servants and colons, and amongst 
the Africans, those who acted as intermediaries between the colonizing power 
and local peoples. Studies of such African auxiliaries of the colonial 
administration as the interprètes, agents d’execution civils, soldiers, police, gardes 
régionaux and civils were used to demonstrate Brunschwig’s theory of the 
impossibility of colonization of Afrique Noire without the collaboration of some 
sectors in the African population—‘La colonization de l Afrique par les Africains 
eux-mémes’. One of his doctorat d’état supervisees, Mme. Paule Brasseur, has 
given several papers as part of this seminar course related to her own thesis 
subject, “L’image de l’Afrique Noire en France 1915~70’. This subject is not 
unrelated to Brunschwig’s own research, which included a study of the impact of 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu’s doctrine of ‘modern colonization’ on the French, inspiring 
Europeans to go to Africa as businessmen, colons, or civil servants. 

M. Elikia M’Bokolo, also under Professor Brunschwig’s supervision for his 
thèse d’Etat, and President of the CEA last year, gives his own series of seminars 
on his particular doctoral subject: “Histoire des sociétiés et des populations 
africaines: recherches sur les “calamités naturelles” du XIXeme and XXeme 
siecles. This is a study of famines, epidemics, plagues of locusts and other 
disasters in Black Africa between 1800 and 1940, and is intended to combine 
economic, social, demographic and political history. At the same time, these 
seminars aim at encouraging the exchange of views between historians, 
sociologists, geographers and anthropologists. The CEA is also important for 
other interdisciplinary programmes with the work of Balandier, a sociologist who 
has already made important contributions to historical studies} and Copans, 
who combines anthropology and sociology in his seminars on “The working 
classes of Black Africa’. 

Seminars on twentieth century African history are largely in the hands of M. 
Marc Michel, a Maitre~Assistant at the Sorbonne who has recently been 
5. He set up the Laboratoire Balandier, funded by the CNRS, and the Maison des Sciences de 


PHomme. He gives a seminar series ‘Les dramatisations du pouvoir: expressions traditionelles en 
Afrique Noire at the EHESS. 
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awarded a Doctorat d’Etat for his thesis on the economic and military participa- 
tion of Afrique Occidentale Française in the First World War—‘Le concours de 
lAOF à la France pendant la Premiere Guerre Mondiale’. On the basis of his 
research, he has been giving supervisions on the reactions of West Africa to the 
‘politique indigéne’ from the beginning of the twentieth century to the period of 
economic crisis. This academic year (1980) he has been giving a series of 
seminars comparing the evolution of colonies and decolonization in French and 
British West Africa, and also to illuminate the forces influencing social 
change. He and M. M’Bokolo have also given papers during this seminar 
course on Portuguese and Belgian decolonization respectively. 

In contrast with the African-orientated outlook of the more ‘traditionalist’ 
schools, the Groupe de Recherches d’Afrique Noire (based at Paris VII) aims at an 
examination of French colonialism in its global context, for it comprises but a 
part of the Laboratoire ‘Tiers Monde’, whose other three sectors include study 
groups concerned with Vietnam, Industrialization in Algeria, and national move- 
ments and migrations and cannot be discussed in isolation apart from the 
Laboratoire. This group has probably progressed further than any of the other 
centres under consideration in its aim to work as a unit, and not solely by 
individual research. 

Although cooperating with Paris I for the course ‘History of African Societies’, 
the Paris VII group is quite distinct from the Centre de Recherches Africaines, 
which consists of teachers who held their posts before 1968-9, while the 
Groupe Recherches Afrique Notre came into being in 1972. 

The economic orientation generally in Paris VII, 1s a Marxist one, of group 
and individual research projects in comparison with the political and social 
approaches followed at the EHESS and Paris I, clearly distinguishing this centre 
from its counterparts. In 1978 the Groupe Recherches d’Afrique Noire, 
members of which include historians and geographers from Paris VII, VIII and 
XII, began research into origins and character of industrialization in Black 
Africa, entailing an enquiry into public and private investment in the AOF, and 
of AOF firms created after 1910. The twofold purpose of this investigation is, 
firstly, to contribute to the CNRS-financed project “Commerce, investments and 
profits in Overseas France 1900-60’, under the direction of Mme. Catherine 
Coquery-Vidrovitch, and secondly to assist the study of small businesses in West 
Africa in the interwar period. The latter enquiry was launched by the 
Commission Internationale des Mouvements Sociaux et des Structures Sociales, 
under the direction of Hélène d’Almeida Topor of Paris XII, with Mme. 
Coquery again as a member of the research team. 

The work now in progress is but the continuation of a vast project begun by 
the Laboratoire “Tiers Monde’ in 1976 which aimed at a quantitative measure- 
ment of the role of the French Colonial Empire from the end of the nineteenth 


6. Teachers appointed at Paris I and V after this date have been kept distinct. 
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century to decolonization. This involved the compilation of statistics for 
imports and exports and budgetary figures for France, AOF and Togo, AEF and 
the Cameroun, Madagascar, Indochina, Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. This 
work has already given rise to numerous publications and articles, and the first 
stage of this research culminated in a colloquium in April 1976 on the theme: 
‘Africa (Maghreb, Black Africa and Madagascar) and the great depression 
1924-38’ (with comparisons with Indochina and Ceylon).’ 

As far as the teaching of the DEA/3¢ cycle is concerned, the ‘Connaissance du 
Tiers Monde’ is divided into 4 groyps in which history, geography and anthro- 
pology are more closely wedded than in each of the other Paris Universities— 
Monde Musulman, Afrique Noire, Asie Orientale and Amerique Latine. It is 
interesting to note that while the President (Jean Dresch) is a geographer, 
Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch is an historian, and also that students have the 
choice between a specialized and comparative study of the four courses. These 
are geared to making a comparative study of the history of, and changes in, states 
of dependency and under-development in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The main themes of study vary from year to year. In 1977-8, the 
themes were agrarian problems, industrialisation and multinationals and present 
‘flash points’ in the Third World and the changes taking place there (Southern 
Africa, Vietnam). In 1978-9, the main theme was the relationships of the 
village with the outside world. Students have two compulsory seminars per 
week and the choice of a fairly wide range of external weekly seminars, including 
Meillassoux and Terray’s ‘Anthropologie economique de lAfrique noire’, 
Bouvier’s (Paris I) ‘Contemporary Economic history’ and ‘Institutions of 
economic history’, J. P. Raison and M’Bokolo’s ‘Natural disasters in West Africa 
and Madagascar’ and Raison’s ‘Dynamique des sociéties rurales et opérations de 
développement en Afrique et à Madagascar’. Catherine Coquery and H. 
d Almeida have held a seminar ‘Black Africa: genesis and formation of economies 
and dependent societies: political and trade union movements’ for the last few 
years. 

Paris VIII (Vincennes) was also engaged in a separate study of the relations of 
Black Africa with other regions of the world, but not very much research is being 
done in this field. In 1978-9 only two thèses de 3¢ cycle titles were put forward 
on anthropological, rather than historical, themes. 

Apart from the tendency for historical enquiry to be carried out (by tradition) 
by the individual rather than in teams, financial factors militate against the more 
ambitious group research projects. In France, as in Britain, the method of 
financing African history research is by a grant from the university concerned, 
but this generally proves inadequate. For example, for the year 1978-9, the 
Groupe Recherches d’Afrique Noire was accorded the pitifully small sum of 


7. This took place at Paris VII and was attended by 150 academics, and gave rise to a special 
edition of the Revue Française d’ Histoire Outre-Mer, nos. 3-4, 1976. 
8. These last two seminars were added in 1978. 
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1,000 francs from each of the universities of Paris VII, VIII, and XII, for its 
research. 

Another means of financing research is by grants from the state from organs 
like the CNRS and Délégation Général de la Recherche Scientifique 
(DGRST), or by asking a specific ministry to fund an investigation or publica- 
tion like the Ministry of Education of Overseas Cooperation (Dom-Tom). 
The Laboratoire “Tiers Monde’ was recognised in 1977 as a Laboratoire Associé 
du CNRS resulting in the allocation to it of a credit of 14,000 francs for all four of 
its research teams. However, if the Groupe Recherches d’Afrique Noire is 
again taken as an example, neither the University nor CNRS credits proved 
sufficient to cover the costs of all the missions of enquiry proposed—to the 
Archives of the former AOF Federation at Dakar, to the Archives of the Ivory 
Coast (Abidjan) and the Cameroun under the French mandate (Yaoundé), and 
travelling within France to archives outside Paris. The cost of all of these trips 
comes to 35,000 francs. Yet more funds are required to finance the establish- 
ment of a stock of microfilm based on the collections of the researchers who have 
visited the African archives, the purchase of books on African economic history 
written in English, unobtainable in France, and microfilm collections from 
British archives. The annual publication of an account of the group’s work to 
promote exchanges with other universities, is also projected. Together with 
overseas travelling expenses, the total sum required is 65,000 francs. 

With the proverbial problem of financial resources, French historical research 
into Africa has tended to remain reliant upon the work of individual academics, 
as in Britain. It would therefore seem appropriate at this point to consider the 
character and position of researchers for 3¢ cycle and Doctorat d’Etat who after 
all form almost the entire population of researchers, apart from already- 
established academics. Finally, an examination of the channels into which they 
are directing their research, should give.a reasonable indication of the sort of 
work in African history that we can expect to emerge from the French academic 
world over the next few years. 

Firstly, there has been a change in the type of researcher over recent 
‘years. The decline in interest of French students in Afrique Noire simply 
reflects a general waning interest on the part of the French public in Africa and a 
growing Franco-centrism. It also demonstrates the increase of pragmatism 
among French students who are now keen to follow more vocational courses 
because of difficulties in finding employment in the present economic climate, or 
studying areas in which they are more likely to find jobs. French history 
students tend to favour research topics involving France, Eastern Europe and the 
North Mediterranean rather than Africa. However, there has not been an 
overall diminution in the number of students involved in African history above 
maitrise level, because of the growing interest of Francophone African students 
in the history of their own countries. 

The number of students studying African history at a licence (BA) level has 
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declined, partly because of the fall off in the numbers of French students and 
also because of the tendency of African students to remain in their own countries 
which now possess universities with sufficient teaching facilities for this level. 
While the numbers involved at maîtrise level have continued to remain stable, 
the numbers at the level of 3° cycle are growing, due to the influx of African 
students who prefer to come to France for maitrise or the 3¢ cycle partly because 
universities in their own countries tend to take on only very small numbers at 
these levels as they lack sufficient facilities. Moreover, the prestige of a French 
qualification, particularly that of a well-known Paris school, will carry a great 
deal of weight on their return to their own countries. Mohamed m’Bodj, 
currently holding a post at the Faculté de Lettres, Dakar, worked on his maitrise 
and 3° at Paris VII, both of which were very well received.2 The majority of 
these students were attracted to Paris I, VII and the EHESS, largely due to the 
reputations of Person, Catherine Coquery and Brunschwig, as much as to those 
of their schools. A large proportion of those enrolled at the EHESS are 
working on anthropological rather than historical subjects. Probably the largest 
number of African students enrolled for the maitrise and 3° cycle are from the 
Ivory Coast, although there are also a large number of Senegalese and Maliens, 
and in recent years, there has been an upsurge in the numbers of students from 
Zaire, Rwanda and Burundi. 

Partly from the desire to have a supervisor with a good reputation and also 
because of French university regulations that supervision for a Doctorat d’Etat 
must be by a person who already possesses one, a number of prominent African 
academics with posts in universities in their own countries have a 3¢ cycle or 
Doctorat d’Etat supervisor in France. For example, Yves Person is supervising 
Henriette Diabate of the University of Abidjan,!° Madina Ly from the 
University of Bamako and Boubakar Barry of the University of Dakar for their 
Thèses d’Etat.!). Dominique Nakenabo, Maitre Assistant at the University 
of Ouagadugu, is working in association with him for her 3¢ cycle ‘Le royaume 
Mossi de Yako’. Semi-Bi Zan at the University of Abidjan, who received a 
mention Très Bien for his 3e cycle ‘La politique des travaux publics en Côte 
d'Ivoire 1920-40 in 1973, has maintained close research links with his former 
supervisor, Mme Coquery. 

It is characteristic of French academic work that a number of theses submitted 
are never finished, even potentially extremely good ones, and this trend seems 
likely to continue. The well-known Ivoirien academic Christophe Wondji, had 
had a Thèse d’Etat registered with Paris I for many years, which, it seems, is 
unlikely to be completed.!2 A number of African academics have political 


9. His maîtrise was entitled ‘Le Sine Saloum 1887-1914’ and his 3e cycle, awarded a 
‘mention Très Bien’ in 1978, was ‘Un exemple d’économie coloniale: le Sine Saloum 1887-1940’. 

10. Henriette Diabate’s thesis ‘Le Sanwi precoloniale des origines à 1845’ started as a 
3e cycle but has been upgraded to a Thèse d’Etat. 

li. Ly’s Thèse d’Etat is “L’oeuvre d'el Hadj Omar’ and Barry’s is ‘Le Fouta Jalon 1850-1920’. 

12. Wondji’s thesis subject is ‘La résistance a la conquête coloniale en Basse Côte d'Ivoire’. 
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interests and often registration for a French Doctorat d’Etat provides the 
security of an academic chair to sink back into if a political career poses too many 
problems. Iba Der Twam, director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure at Dakar 
and an agrégé d’histoire, of such a trend. Emile Mworoha of Burundi whose 
Thèse d'Etat, ‘La Société du Burundi du milieu du XIXème au milieu du 
XXème siècle’, has been approved and published, now a minister in his own 
country, 1s one who has ‘made it’ in both politics and academic life. 

Because of the importance of individual research, the question of the manner 
in which students are financed becomes crucial. Another disincentive to French 
students with respect to any non-vocational study is the fact that although 
university fees in France are a great deal cheaper than fees overseas students 
now have to pay in Britain, French students do not receive grants and scholar- 
ships are few and far between. African students enrolled for a maitrise either 
receive scholarships from their own countries, are sent by their universities, or 
are funded by their families. Both French and African students at maitrise level 
often have to do part-time jobs to supplement their income. At 3¢ cycle level, 
more French students are on scholarships but this is still a rare phenomenon. 
The vast majority of African students at this level are boursiers of their govern- 
ments or universities. African emigrés who are not eligible for such grants 
normally have to keep up with part-time work. Because of the length of time 
which has to be spent on the Thése d’Etat (often between five and ten years), 
and the virtual impossibility of funding one’s own research over such a period, 
nearly all those enrolled for this degrees hold an academic post, often that of 
maitre-assistant. 

While Africans enrolled for the doctorat d’état hold university posts in their 
own countries, French academics generally find teaching posts at universities in 
the country into which they are researching, in order to fund their research. 
Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch has taught in many countries of Afrique Notre 
while accumulating information for her own research: at the universities of 
Brazzaville, Gabon, Dakar (in both the history and economic faculties at 
separate times) Dahomey, Upper Volta and Maputo, Mozambique. Professor 
Brunschwig taught at Yaoundé in December 1974. 

As far as fieldwork is concerned, African students at 3¢ cycle level obviously 
hold a great advantage over their French counterparts as they can live with their 
families or relatives during this period. This proves more economical and often 
familiarity with the terrain of research provides valuable contacts. 

As far as current trends in 3¢ cycles and Thèses d’Etat are concerned general 
titles like “Tradition orale et histoire’ (a 1967 thesis)!3 seem to be disappearing, 
as do histories of French colonialism like “La Genèse de administration française 
au Dahomey (1894~—1920)’.4 

It is important to note that in France, far more than is the case in Britain, it is 
the supervisor who tends to select the research topic for his 3¢ cycle and maitrise 


13. 3e cycle by F. Ramindrasoa. 
14. 3° cycle by Luc Garcia, 1969. 
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students, rather than the latter making the initial choice. Hence, not only are 
the present themes on which seminars are given in Paris universities important in 
influencing the subject and character of these theses, but sometimes the ‘prof? 
himself. Although the teacher generally imposes the research topic, the student 
often has the initial choice of whom he is to enrol under. It would appear that 
the teachers with the greatest following are those who tend to cater for the 
‘consumer demand’ of the growing number of African students. Person’s 
sympathy for the regions and peoples of Africa as opposed to the colonisers, has 
attracted a great many Africans, many of whom are in search of some sort of 
collective consciousness. However, this is likely in the end to prove to be a 
national rather than an ethnic one. At present, however, as far as the non- 
marxist approach to African history is concerned, Person has risen to the stature 
of ‘guru’ among many African students in Paris. In 1978-9 Person was super- 
vising the greatest number of Thèse d’Etats of all the African historians capable 
of teaching to that level in Paris, 43:in all,!5 and a large proportion of Paris Ps 
87 3¢ cycles. Studies are becoming more specialized, confined to particular 
regions or ethnic groups. This trend is particularly marked in the case of 3¢ cycles 
and Thèses d’Etat under M. Person’s direction at Paris I. A good example is 
Emmanuel Bayili’s ‘La Société lyele des origines 4 1920’. Also at Paris I, the 
growing popularity of oral tradition and written African sources for serious 
historical research combines with ethnic history to give such subjects as 
‘Evolution Socio-Economique du Bas Bandana’ d’aprés les sources creoles’ 
(Bamba Sekou) and ‘La conquéte musulman du Fouta Dyalon d’aprés les 
chroniques traditionelles arabes et peulés’ (Thierno Diallo). Although much of 
this work is likely to be of very high quality, there is a danger of such studies 
becoming too particular. Some historians of Africa in Paris universities are 
somewhat perturbed that many of their students appear to show little interest in 
areas outside Afrique Noire or, worse still, their own particular area of study. 
Paris VII may however be considered exceptional in this case and seem less in 
danger of falling into the pitfalls of micro-history. 

A less ambivalent trend in thesis subjects at Paris I and one likely to be 
welcomed by all is the heightened interest in the precolonial period in West 
African history, including some very advanced archaeological research. Impor- 
tant thèses d'etat on the pre-colonial period finished recently are Sekano Mody 
Cissoko’s ‘Contribution à Phistoire des royaumes du Khasso aux 18e et 19e 
siècles’ and Adrian Djivo’s ‘Royaume d’Agobane 1889-1906’. One of Devisse’s 
pupils, Samuel Sidibe, is soon to finish a 3e cycle thesis on ‘Archaeologie 
funéraire africaine: rites d’inhumation’. Another, Serge Robert, one of the 
greatest experts in West African archaeology, is currently in Mauretania working 
on a 3e cycle, ‘La nécropole du Plateau Nord de Tegdaoust’. 


15. In comparison, Professor Brunschwig is supervising 7 Thèses d'Etats, Gouhan 4, M. Cahen 
14, Devisse 11 and Duroselle 4. Of the theses Person was supervising in 1978-79, 4 are now 
(October 1980) finished and 5 are on the verge of being completed. 
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Under M. Person’s influence, more theses on the development of African 
ideologies are now in progress. Simon Ayache has recently been awarded a 
Doctorat d’Etat on ‘Contacts et Civilisation et crise de conscience malagache au 
XIXe siècle’ and Adimado Martin Messan is in the process of writing one on 
‘Origines et evolution du nationalisme Evé du Traité de Versailles à la IIIème 
guerre mondiale’. 

Given the fact that sources for Africa in France are now available up till 1949, 
it is surprising that there has not been a great upsurge in research into the second 
World War period in the AOF. However, since a microfilm of series 2G of the 
Archives of the Government General of the AOF became available in Paris, 
there has been an increase in research into the interwar period, particularly at 
Paris VII. Here, Mme. Coquery tends to give her pupils subjects for this and 
later periods, which are often on economic matters. N. Bernard Duquenet’s 
‘Le Sénégal et le Front Populaire’ (1976) and Codo Coffi’s ‘La presse 
dahoméenne face aux évolués: la voix du Dahomey 1927—57 (1978), both Paris 
VII 3¢ cycles, were very well received. Several of M. Person’s supervisees are 
also engaged in theses on this period and even the prelude to decolonization. 
Examples are Iba der Thiam and Joachim Bony’s Théses d’Etat, ‘Evolution 
interieur du Sénégal 1914-39’ and “La Côte d’Ivoire sous la colonization française 
et le prélude a emancipation’. 

It would appear however that there is little interest in non-francophone 
Africa. Even former Belgian Africa is undersubscribed with only one thesis in 
progress at Paris I in the year 1978-79 on Zaire by Gaeton Feltz: ‘Une forme de 
colonization religieuse au Zaire: les bénédictions et la politique coloniale Belge au 
Kantanga’. Apart from the occasional thesis on Pan-Africanism!* very little 
work is being done on ex-British West Africa.!7 Slightly more interest has been 
taken in the German colonization of Togo and the Cameroun, e.g. Ali Napo’s 
Thèse d’Etat in progress on ‘Le Togo a l’époque allemande’. Margarido at 
Paris VII runs seminars on ex-Portuguese colonies in Africa, while Pélissier, 
funded by the CNRS, has produced a massive and important work on Angola.* 

Some information on what progress is being made in historical research into 
Africa in Paris is obviously conveyed to the outside world by means of 
conferences and teaching in universities abroad. The late Professor 
Brunschwig revealed some of his research discoveries at lectures in the United 
States: ‘L’interpréte’ at the Congress of the French Colonial Historical Society at 
Milwaukee, and ‘La collaboration des indigènes à l’administration française’ at 
the University of Chicago in April 1976. Mme. Coquery has given papers on 
underdevelopment, investment in Afrique Noire, and on many other subjects 


16. One such thesis is Alioysius Nwaogugu’s 3° cycle ‘Vers 1’ évolution d’une 
idéologie africaine: le Nkrumahisme’. 

17. A Canadian-born Frenchman, a M. Prunier is doing some research into the expulsion of Asians 
from Uganda in 1972, but little of his work has so far been published (3€ cycle for 
EHESS). He has also done some research into the British in Kenya. 


*See a review of the most recent product of this research below at p. 138.—Editor, African Affairs 
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related to her extensive research at conferences in Britain, Africa and the Soviet 
Union. 

It would be beyond the scope of this Note to consider the problem of the 
African history researcher isolated at universities with no African history 
programme and forced as a result to teach general subjects. The situation of 
Denise Bouche at Nancy, and Charles Ageron at Tour, provides a stark contrast 
to the much brighter picture in Paris, where a rejuvenation of African history 
research has taken place. 

All that remains, then, is to mention proposed channels for collective research 
by all the Paris centres of African history, which are already in the process of 
co-ordinating information on their particular investigations. One such proposal 
is ‘the African slave trade in the 19th abnd 20th centuries and its results’. It is 
hoped that this research will be carried with the help of contacts at the 
Universities of Abidjan, Dakar, Yaoundé, Réunion, Guyana, Ahmadu Bello, 
Algeria, and the Fondation LS Senghor at Dakar. Relations have already been 
established for this work with the Universities of Sao Paulo, Lisbon, Johns 
Hopkins and Howard Universities and the Universities of Singapore, Surinam 
and Saint Dominique. In 1978, a DEA course on the relations between Africa 
and the Caribbean was introduced, which could provide a basis for this 
project. Other subjects being considered are “The transformation of the world 
of the peasant in Africa’ and ‘Historical demography and migrations’. 


BOOKS 


The Hidden Hippopotamus. Reappraisal in African history: the early 
colonial experience in western Zambia, by Gwyn Prins. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1980. xvi+319 pp, figures, maps, photographs, index. £20. 


For once, the blurb introduces this monograph more succinctly than any book review. 
‘A proverb that is well known among the Lozi people who live in and around the upper 
Zambezi floodplain of western Zambia observes that, when danger threatens, a hippo- 
potamus retreats strategically to the deep waters. The Hidden Hippopotamus recon- 
structs the history of the crucial twenty years 1876-96 during which the Lozi first 
encountered white expansion from the south.’ 

The structure of the book is both novel and instructive. Instead of first recounting 
the history of late nineteenth century Bulozi in the form of an outline narrative of 
events, and then going on in subsequent chapters to probe more profoundly into 
questions of cultural response, religious symbolism and material life, the narrative 
comes last—after these and other matters have been subtly (and most readably) 
considered. Gwyn Prins is a student of John Iliffe and clearly shares his commitment 
to ‘total history’ in the grand Annales manner in which, only after a cumulative 
consideration of ecological, cosmological and social dynamics in Lozi life throughout the 
present millenium, is an actual narrative of what actually happened between King 
Lewanika and the incoming Whites even attempted. 

But Prins is more than a mere student, and The Hidden Hippopotamus is more than 
yet another monograph. It is also, in the blurb’s words again, ‘a discreet manifesto’ for 
the view that African history should be ‘total history’ as regards sources of information 
as well as method of writing; and it is here that Gwyn Prins proves himself to be very 
much his own master, providing a brilliant model of historical method on his own 
account. It is not that Prins is especially sceptical of the value of oral as opposed to 
written sources of information, but rather that he is sceptical of all evidence about late 
nineteenth century Bulozi, oral and written, historical and non-historical, anthropo- 
logical and non-anthropological, professional and lay, Marxist and neo- Marxist inter- 
pretations as much as those patriotic and bland fictions that feature in so many of the 
broader historical surveys of the African past currently in print. Prins is his own man, 
and his own man alone. Basically, he endeavours to uncover in his early chapters ‘core 
areas’ of Lozi culture, cosmological as well as material and more obviously political 
ones, that shaded and sharpened Lozi perceptions of the incoming Europeans. It is a 
brilliant exercise in historical detection, of obvious importance to all students of 
Zambian history and for many others too. Admittedly, The Hidden Hippopotamus is 
not a cheap book, but then neither are some other recent histories published by 
Cambridge University Press! Gwyn Prins’s book, on the other hand, is a real tour de 
force, and a marvellous tonic for all currently engaged in the serious study of the 
African past. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


The Rulers of British Africa 1870-1914, by L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan. 
Hoover Educational Publications and Croom Helm, London, 1978. xii+406 pp. 
£1195. 


This is the second of a series (the first considered German Africa*) ‘designed to 
*This was reviewed in African Affairs (January 1979) by L. E. Larson. 
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elucidate the sociological and functional characteristics, the achievements as well as the 
shortcomings, of the white empire builders, civilian and military, during the age of the 
“New Imperialism” in Africa’. In this task the authors, well known historians of 
colonial Africa, deploy the evidence of a vast range of reminiscence, published and 
unpublished, as well as scholarly writings to discuss the personal and institutional back- 
ground of the Colonial Office as well as the British Army and the military, administra- 
tive, technical and professional employees of colonial administrations. They also offer 
a chapter on “The African Assistant’. Although until almost the end of their period, the 
Foreign Office was the British government department responsible for much of 
Southern Nigeria and for Nyasaland, the East African Protectorate, Somaliland and 
Zanzibar as it remained, of course, for the Sudan during the whole period of British 
responsibility, nothing is said of its men (or organisation) though some of them were far 
more active proponents, for a time, of the extension of British control in Africa than 
their Colonial Office counterparts. (Sir Percy Anderson does not appear in the index.) 
Rather casually we learn that Africa means ‘sub saharan Africa’, so Egypt is also not 
dealt with. Still the geographical scope is vast and although the authors are 
characteristically discursive they can hardly avoid being selective. South Africa is 
chiefly mentioned only in the context of the two Boer wars, there are a few incidental 
references to the Sudan, none to Somaliland and a heavy emphasis on Central Africa, the 
East African Protectorate and Nigeria for the biographical and other illustrations of 
their theme. In spite of the ominous note struck by ‘sociological and functional 
characteristics’ the authors’ style is wholly free of jargon, indeed almost bluff, and there 
is much of interest in this often entertaining survey. The authors try to give proper 
weight to the ‘shortcomings’ of their subjects but, in general, their sympathies are with 
them rather than their detractors. 

Even circumscribed in this way, this would be a difficult undertaking but the authors 
have added an attempt to assess the outcome of the work of their ‘empire builders’ and a 
survey of the wider context in which the ‘New Imperialism’ of the late nineteenth 
century developed. This is, I think, overambitious and the focus, in relation to their 
main topic—the extension of British formal control, those who carried it out and how 
they did it—is in consequence rather blurred. Colonialism in Africa in this period was 
a specific form of imperialism at a particular time. Why did it become necessary then? 
Can it be assessed in relation only to its own short time scale? Colonialism, in the 
sense of formal rule in Africa, was a short lived phenomenon but that doesn’t make it 
any easier to assess its achievements and shortcomings in the first half of this time span, 
taken by itself. Nor, in such an assessment, can ‘rulers’, even in the extended sense 
given them in this book, be abstracted from other longer term agencies of the European 
African encounter, such as missionaries, traders, settlers, not to mention Africans them- 
selves even if they were not employed in British colonial structures. 

Disappointingly (but not, I think, inevitably even in so broad a canvas), there are 
many unnecessary if unimportant or doubtful interpretations in the mass of detail with 
which the authors have composed their picture to give a few examples. Whatever their 
merits the staff of the Colonial Office did not produce the annual ‘Blue Book’ for each 
territory, though from the 1820s when these were initiated, they did periodically 
consider what colonial governments should be required to put in them. So far from 
‘eschewing’ the title Royal, the first President of the Colonial Society pressed Gladstone 
to obtain it and the opposition of the Royal College of Surgeons to such a grant was due, 
not to the latter’s unwillingness to share the initials F.R.C.S. with an ‘upstart body’, but 
to their denoting the professional qualification of a surgeon, as they still do. So far 
from maintaining ‘in typical British fashion’ a residential club, the Royal Colonial 
Institute was only able to do so when its new building was opened in 1936, nearly 
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seventy years after its foundation. Sir Alan Burns did not hold ‘four or five’ Governor- 
ships but only two. The Receiver’s Office of the Metropolitan Police was no doubt 
important but hardly ‘a major British government department’. It may be true that ‘no 
one ever questioned the integrity of the Crown Agents’ but in 1876 both of them were 
compelled by Carnarvon to pay £1,000 into their office fund for what he considered 
their questionable behaviour in accepting personal honoraria for their services in 
connection with a New Zealand loan. 

Sometimes, too, the use of information which relates to a period after 1914 produces 
an uncomfortable sense of anachronism. To drive home the point that the Colonial 
Office was small we are, for example, told that no more than ten people including the 
Secretary of State as well as the most junior of them, the future Sir Gerald Creasy— 
whose name moreover is misspelt-—-were ‘involved in the question of self government 
for Southern Rhodesia’ in 1921. ‘Service in British Africa came to be associated’ we 
are informed, ‘with the order of St Michael and St George and the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire’. That the former should be so is hardly surprising since 
the Colonial Office was the Chancery of the Order which was created originally for 
residents in Malta and the Ionian Isles but in the period with which this book is 
concerned the latter did not, in fact, exist. 

All very trivial. But if details of this kind are worth recording to enable us to under- 
stand the ‘sociological and functional characteristics’ of the British rulers of Africa 
before 1914, it is surely worth getting them right. As it is, many will enjoy this book 
but, like the works of Jules Verne, one should not believe everything in it. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London KENNETH ROBINSON 


The Rulers of Belgian Africa, 1884-1914, by L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan. 
Princeton and Guildford, Princeton University Press, 1979. xv+265pp. £10°20. 


Heart of Darkness is Conrad’s allegory of the Congo, and writers today take it as an 
allegory of the whole colonial period. They play down Kurtz’s idealism and concen- 
trate on the rapacious ‘pilgrims’. Nobody it seems, can believe in a century when 
young men thought they could serve the cause of humanity by helping to govern tropical 
territories—or if they did, it is said, they had been mystified by a false ideology. But 
the slave trade was still active in those days. 

Messrs Gann and Duignan examine, as far as they can trace it, the social background . 
and ideas of the men who enlisted in King Leopold’s army and later in his civilian 
administration, and they describe in detail the civilian system with its heavy metro- 
politan control structure. They do not gloss over the Congo ‘atrocities’ or whitewash 
King Leopold. But they mention the critical views of Belgians among others, and not 
least of those who served the Free State, such as Charles Lemaire, an early Comman- 
dant of the Force Publique, who in 1920 organised a school for colonial servants which 
gave them a more thorough training than British or Frenchmen ever had. 

They show the inevitable continuity in organisation and personnel after Belgium took 
over (‘repri’?) the Congo, along with the modifications of policy. Compulsory 
deliveries of cash crops (not of course of wild produce) were imposed right up to the 
end of Belgian rule. What is often, forgotten, however, is that rubber became less 
important after the mineral wealth of the Katanga was discovered—and also, though this 
might have been remembered more recently, that copper mining was dominated by 
British interests and the Katanga colonised by British from Rhodesia and South Africa. 

The authors draw interesting quantitative comparisons with the administrative 
systems of other colonial powers before 1914. Where Britain is concerned, and where 
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they get away from figures, they reveal some strange misconceptions about a country 
that neither knows well. It is not only parliamentary under-secretaries who are 
expected to resign (if they still are) when they disagree with cabinet policies. Sir 
Frederick de Winton (who was born in 1835 not 1853) ended his career as Controller of 
the Household of the Duke of Clarence, not ‘by taking charge of financial matters for 
the Duke of York’, and when Leopold employed him as Administrator of the Free State 
he had a good many qualifications more solid than ‘impeccable social connections’! 
And those British Governors who ended their career in the House of Lords did not, it is 
safe to say, consider themselves ‘elevated to the nobility’. 
Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Le naufrage des caravelles. Etudes sur la fin de Vempire portugais 
(1961-1975), by René Pélissier. Editions Pélissier, Orgeval, France, 1979. 297 pp, 
8 maps. 


Le naufrage des caravelles is a collection of essays written between 1967 and 
1975. They range from brief descriptive articles for Le Monde to lengthy analytical 
studies written for academic journals. The theme of the book is the end of Portuguese 
colonialism and its format aims at covering Portugal’s five African territories: Angola, 
Mozambique, São Tomé and Principe, Cape Verde and Guinea. Pélissier, who is a 
specialist on Angola, seeks both to inform the lay reader about the events which led to 
Portuguese decolonisation and to provide the specialist with critical analyses some of 
which are at variance with accepted interpretations. 

Pélissier writes well and, despite the inherent shortcomings of a book composed of 
articles written for widely different purposes and audiences, carries the reader from one 
subject to the next and from one country to another without undue discomfort. There 
is also an underlying theme to the various pieces which he attempts to capture in the 
title of the book and in the preface. Although the Portuguese ‘caravelle’, symbol of its 
colonial success, eventually sank, it did so neither as rapidly as the pundits had antici- 
pated in the early sixties nor because of the strength of the nationalist challenge alone. 
‘De guerre lasse’, the captains scuttled their own ships. Pélissier’s efforts to main- 
tain an ‘objective’ view of Portuguese decolonisation is praiseworthy, but in his concern 
to expose the myths contained in nationalist hagiographies he leaves many questions 
unanswered and even makes some unwarranted generalisations himself. 

The main essay of the introductory chapter (‘Conséquences démographiques des 
révoltes en Afrique portugaise (1961-1970). Essai d’interprétation’) illustrates the 
dilemma. In it Pélissier carries out a quantitative analysis of population changes in 
each district of the three colonies where a colonial war occurred (Angola, Mozambique 
and Guinea) during the period 1960-1970. The aim of the essay is to assess the 
validity of nationalist claims to control liberated areas. ‘The assumption underlying the 
method is that the population of a liberated area was inaccessible to the Portuguese 
census and that the statistics would therefore show a decrease in population in such 
liberated areas. His analysis, which indicates that such decrease was minimal, is useful 
as far as it goes. But even leaving aside the question of the validity of Portuguese 
statistics in time of war it is difficult to see how these census figures were a reliable 
indication of Portuguese control of the African population. Pélissier is right to point 
out that many nationalist claims, particularly in Angola, were either wildly extravagant 
or utterly false. But the conclusions of the articles lend themselves too readily to a 
summary dismissal of the existence of liberated areas. Yet, by 1970 many outside 
observers had visited such liberated areas (especially in Guinea and Mozambique). 
However exaggerated nationalist claims may have been, Pélissier (who never visited any 
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liberated area) seems to have overlooked the fact that wars of national liberation are not 
determined primarily by military but by political considerations. 

Not surprisingly, the second chapter on Angola is the best and the most 
informed. Pélissier has written a monumental study on Angolan resistance and revolts 
(Les guerres grises and La colonte du minotaure) and the articles included in the chapter 
reflect his knowledge of Angola and of its different peoples. His understanding of the 
history of the colony is immediately apparent and his personal experience in the country 
imparts added depth and perspective to his writings. His essay on Bakongo ethno- 
nationalism is particularly illuminating and manages to bring clarity to a confusing 
welter of political events and movements. The article on Angolan nationalisms is 
equally concise, informed and clear although one would have preferred greater 
emphasis on the analysis of African nationalism, especially the ‘modernists’ (MPLA), 
and fewer details on white Angolan nationalism. To be fair, however, when the article 
was written (1969) the possibility of white secession in Angola could not be ruled 
out. The last article in the chapter (“La guerre en Angola oriental’) on the war in 
Eastern Angola is less convincing. It was written after a visit to the region organised by 
the Portuguese civil and military authorities and it is clear that, despite Pélissier’s care 
to remain ‘objective’, such a limited view of the war could not give him a very accurate 
picture of the situation. Others did visit Eastern Angola with the nationalists and, 
predictably, did not agree with Pélissier’s evidence of complete Portuguese control of 
the area. 

The next two chapters, one on Guinea and Cape Verde and one on São Tomé and 
Principe, consist of short descriptive pieces written for the general public which do not 
touch on nationalist politics as such except for a brief discussion of the 1953 revolt 
(known as the War of Batepé) in São Tomé. Following a visit to the island during 
which he carried out some research, Pélissier gives an interpretation of the bloody 
episode which differs substantially from the nationalist view. He offers a cogent socio- 
economic explanation of the factors underlying the revolt which, in his opinion, ‘only’ 
led to 50-100 deaths and not to 1,000 as nationalist history has it. Because of the 
Portuguese censorship at the time and of the persistent reluctance of the population to 
speak about these events it is not possible to assess the validity of Pélissier’s 
claims. The thrust of his analysis, however, is undoubtedly correct. 

The last chapter on Mozambique contains only two analytical essays “Mozambique: 
un nouveau Vietnam?’ and ‘De la guerre au Mozambique’), neither one of which 
exhibits the qualities of depth and incisiveness found in the chapter on Angola. The 
first article rejects the view that the nationalist struggle in Mozambique can be > 
compared to the Vietnamese. Pelissier’s argument is threefold: (1) FRELIMO lacks 
cadres; (2) Mozambique suffers from severe ethnic cleavages and there is tribal hostility 
to revolutionary ideas; (3) FRELIMO is not making progress fast enough and time is 
not on the side of guerrillas who suffer more than the Portuguese. Although many of 
his observations (but certainly not (3) above) are to the point, his ostensibly optimistic 
view of Portugal’s ability to ‘weather the storm’ (in 1974!) shows a surprising lack of 
perception of the areas where the Mozambican nationalists were making progress both 
inside the country and at the international level and of the strains which, a few months 
later, were to lead to the April revolution in Lisbon. Pélissier seems to have 
unwittingly accepted the peculiar Western and colonial proposition that military 
containment on the ground is sufficient to defeat wars of national liberation. The last 
article is an account of the military Northern and Western Mozambique and on the 
information provided by the armed forces. And while Pélissier’s discussion of the data 
is interesting, his final interpretation suffers from his inability to extend the analysis of 
nationalist strength beyond military statistics. In particular, there is only brief mention 
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of the liberated areas under FRELIMO control and of the political strategy followed by 
the nationalists. 

Leaving aside the pitfalls which inevitably attend the compilation of loosely related 
pieces of writing, there are three problems with the picture which Pélissier gives of the 
end of Portuguese colonialism. Firstly, his coverage of nationalism in Lusophone 
Africa is too unbalanced. While the analysis of nationalist politics in Angola is both 
informed and perceptive the same cannot be said of that of Mozambique. But most 
damaging of all for a study which purports to interpret the events related to decolonis~ 
ation, is the absence of any discussion of the Guinean nationalist struggle. Yet, despite 
the economic and strategic insignificance of Guinea, the war of national liberation which 
the Partido africano da independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde (PAIGC) conducted 
under Amilcar Cabral’s leadership was of key importance for at least three reasons: (1) 
as even Pélissier acknowledges the PAIGC was the most successful of the three 
liberation movements in political and military terms largely because of its ability to 
develop new social and political structures in the liberated areas; (2) Cabral as a leader 
had significant influence on the creation of FRELIMO and MPLA and on their evolu- 
tion towards more effective and integrated political movements; (3) Cabral and the 
PAIGC exercised influence on the military officers who eventually overthrew the 
Portuguese fascist regime and restored democracy. An understanding of the success of 
the PAIGC policies is essential to the analysis of the end of Portuguese colonialism. 

Secondly, Pélissier has generalised excessively from his knowledge of the Angolan 
experience. His essentially correct view of the failures of Angolan nationalism leads 
him to adopt a sceptical and jaundiced approach to the nationalist struggles in 
Mozambique and Guinea. It is clear, however, that both FRELIMO and the PAIGC 
essentially managed to overcome the problems of ethnic divisions and to successfully 
develop basic social and political structures in the areas which they had wrested from 
Portuguese control. In Guinea, particularly there is little doubt that the PAIGC 
enjoyed the support of the majority of the population (except in Fula areas). It is 
therefore both wrong and misleading to set the Angolan case as the ‘model’ which was 
reproduced in Mozambique and Guinea. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, Pélissier fails to give an adequate analysis of 
the nature of nationalism in Angola, Guinea and Mozambique and of its place within 
African nationalism in general and wars of national liberation in particular. He also 
fails to give the reader a sense of why it was that, in his own words, the Portuguese 
captains scuttled their own ships. The first omission leaves the reader with little 
understanding of the specific traits of nationalism in Lusophone Africa as it developed 
within the context of a system of colonial rule which differed markedly, if not entirely, 
from that of other European powers. He does not address, for example, the question 
of the ‘revolutionary orientation’ of the MPLA, FRELIMO and the PAIGC. Nor does 
he seek to address the question of how and in what ways the liberation movements of 
Lusophone Africa resembled or differed from other such movements outside Black 
Africa (e.g., Algeria, Vietnam, Cuba, etc.) 

Finally, the lay reader who closes his book will have little idea of why the Portuguese 
did eventually decolonise and how. The essays are too narrowly focussed on the actual 
military situation on the ground and do not pay proper attention to the political 
dimension of the war (1) in the colonies as a whole; (2) in Portugal; and (3) inter- 
nationally. Although Pélissier modestly presents his book as an extract from his diary 
during the sixties and seventies, the questions which the essays raise remain largely 
unanswered. 

Trinity College, Cambridge PATRICK CHABAL 
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Historical Dictionary of Niger, by Samuel Decalo. Scarecrow Press, Metuchen, 
N.J., U.S.A., and London, 1979. xvii +358 pp. $17°50. 


This is the twentieth in the series of African Historical Dictionaries edited by John 
Woronoff, and the fourth written by Samuel Decalo. The other dictionaries have had 
varying success in giving accurate information in mini-encyclopedia form on the history, 
up to and including very recent events, of African states. Fortunately this is certainly 
one of the most successful ones. 

The dictionary part is preceded by a general introduction and some statistics, and 
followed by a long bibliography. The latter inevitably consists mainly of French titles, 
and this volume does a service in explaining to English-speakers a country less known 
than most others in ex-French Africa. And it avoids a French-orientated approach; the 
people normally called Peuls in French usage are included under the name usual in 
English writing and speech, Fulan: (both variants of the same name, of course); and the 
Hausas of Niger are noted as being a relatively small section of the people mainly in 
northern Nigeria following the 1890 Anglo—French partition. 

The variety of information included here in compact form is admirable. Besides 
modern politicians, there are more easily forgotten figures (traditional rulers such as 
Ahmadou dan Bassa of Damagaram, merchants such as Malam Yaro) of the period since 
the late 19th century. An interesting entry is on the Azalay salt caravans is one of many 
illustrating older and more recent economic history. ‘The Tuareg are well covered, and 
so are the crops of the (largely desert) country, and the failures of those crops in the 
droughts for which Niger has come to be known. 

A few omissions can be lightly criticised. While there are allusions to dan Fodio and 
the Sokoto Caliphate, two full entries on them would have been worth including. On 
more modern history, entries dealing with relations with Nigeria and Ghana would have 
helped, as they have been very important; the allusions to the expulsion of Niger 
citizens from Ghana in 1969, and to the trade and other contacts along the somewhat 
unreal border with Nigeria, are too few—in fact the entry on groundnuts (“‘peanuts’ in 
this American publication) does not mention the perennial smuggling from Nigeria. 

The only matters of fact which this reviewer can find to query lie in entries on French 
colonial policy. ‘Assimilation’ never was in reality a concerted and applied policy as is 
implied in many writings, including an entry here. The implication that évolué status 
for Africans was an ideal actively pursued by France is false for the period before 1945, 
when almost all Africans were, and were expected to remain, under the Indigénat 
system (too inadequately described here). 

Further African Historical Dictionaries are promised in this series, and if they are as 
good as this one they will be welcome. 

London JONATHAN DERRICK 


Essays on the Economic Anthropology of Liberia and Sierra Leone, edited by 
Vernon R. Dorjahn and Barry L. Isaac. Philadelphia, Institute of Liberian Studies, 
1979. iii +283 pp. $17:00. 


The coastal country between, roughly, Cape Roxo and Cape Mount included today in 
Guinea-Bissau, Guinea, Sierra Leone and Liberia—what Walter Rodney called ‘the 
Upper Guinea Coast’—forms a geographical continuum, divided by arbitrary political 
frontiers. So a book of essays which ignores frontiers, and treats Liberia and Sierra 
Leone (already linked by the Mano River Union) as one unit, is welcome. One can 
only regret that its scope was not extended northwards. Eleven of the twelve contribu- 
tions are American, the twelfth a Sierra Leonean. All but three have studied at the 
University of Oregon with Professor Vernon Dorjahn who provides an introduction. 
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He and his joint editor Barry Isaac, feeling ‘that the case study method is the best that 
social science possesses for approaching problems which economic change presents’, 
have assembled a collection of micro-studies, attaching to it the label “economic 
anthropology’. Most of the authors have indeed worked, or are working, in the disci- 
pline called anthropology and are here concerned with the effects of economic 
change. But whether it is really useful to carve out a distinct Daltonian realm, fenced 
off against intruders, with its own special name ‘economic anthropology’, is question- 
able. The contributions are in fact more accurately describable as ‘economic history’. 
Three are explicitly historical, two are put into a historical context, and the rest are 
based on fieldwork done in the now historical period of the late 1960s and early 
1970s. 

They begin with a valuable pioneer archaeological survey of the area by John 
Atherton, with emphasis on his own work in Limba country. Allen Howard has a 
general survey of the economy of northeastern Sierra Leone in the nineteenth 
century (admirers of his work will note with relief that his style 1s becoming less 
impenetrable), and Svend Holsoe, long an authority on the early history of Liberia, 
surveys the Liberian economy up to 1900. Then follow three studies of upland rice . 
farming communities. Two are narrow in focus—Gerald Currens on Loma and James 
Riddell on Gbannah Ma. The third, by Athanasius Njoku, takes in the whole Mende 
country. The remaining contributions consider urban or industrial communities. 
Frederick McEvoy surveys a sample of Sabo migrants at the Firestone plantation at 
Cavalla, Penn Handwerker the food consumption patterns of selected households in 
Monrovia; Leland Donald and Barry Isaac study the economic implications of the 
changing structures of two small towns, Sinkunya and Pendembu. Finally, to dispel 
the objection that such studies are mere academic exercises, Isaac puts them into a 
national and international context. Altogether this is an informative, useful collection 
which does great credit to the teacher who originally inspired most of the authors and 
directed their work—a kind of informal Festschrift which constitutes a fine tribute to its 
modest begetter. 

University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


Reflections of an African Nationalist, by T. O. Dosumu-Johnson. New York, 
Vantage Press, 1980. 301 pp. $9°95. 


The memoirs and moralisings of a little-known Liberian diplomat, these reflections 
are of interest more for the period flavour which they convey than as a source of 
information. Dosumu-Johnson was born in 1902 and educated at Lincoln University 
with Azikiwe and Nkrumah, and his early career provides the most readable chapters of 
the book. From the 1940s, when he became adviser on African affairs to Presidents 
Tubman and later Tolbert, the personal interest of the memoir fades, and is replaced by 
general reflections on Liberia, Africa and world politics, principally directed to 
American readers. The author displays a trenchant judgement and a refreshing 
willingness to defend unfashionable causes such as Israel, Nationalist China, and close 
links between Africa and the western world, but this reviewer at least is sorry that he did 
‘not use the occasion to give us a much closer look at Liberian government and foreign 
policy during a period when he was closely associated with them. 

University of Lancaster CHRISTOPER CLAPHAM 
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Lawyers in Gold Coast Politics c. 1900-1945, by Björn M. Edsman. Scandinavian 
Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1979. 259 pp. 85 Swedish Kroner. 


Gold Coast (Ghana) had a large Western-trained elite from the mid-19th century, 
first in the area called Gold Coast Colony from 1874, then, after the turn of the century, 
in Ashanti. A few favoured members of the elite were trained as lawyers, this 
profession being lucrative and bringing prestige—and, as Dr Edsman’s book based on 
his PhD thesis explains, leading often to political leadership. Politics, as Professor 
Kimble described them in his vast and indispensable Politics in Ghana 1850-1928, 
involved membership of the Legislative Council, campaigns for it, protest meetings and 
petitions, and the press which members of the early elite edited. In all this early 
political activity, largely unrestricted and often turning to criticism of the British, 
lawyers were prominent among others of the Western-educated elite. J. E. 
Casely Hayford, J. Mensah Sarbah, Thomas Hutton Mills, W. E. G. (Kobina) Sekyi and 
J. B. Danquah were only the most famous of many politically active lawyers. 

Dr Edsman has concentrated on them as they ‘dominated the political scene’ (p. 15) 
despite their small numbers, and were or claimed to be leaders of the Africans. These 
and other reasons given certainly justify a study of the lawyers, but not so certainly the 
sort of study Dr Edsman has produced. His book is largely a study of the elite as a 
whole, as is indeed made clear throughout. He shows well how elite politics concen- 
trated largely on legal/constitutional issues, such as the interpretation of the Bond of 
1844, continually cited to show that Gold Coast Africans or their chiefs were parties to a 
genuine treaty and retained inherent rights; and that this helped ensure the prominence 
of lawyers. But it has not been shown here that their attitude to the British greatly 
differed from that of their brothers, cousins and classmates who became doctors like 
Quartey-Papafio and Nanka-Bruce, or clergymen like Attoh Ahuma. Their story is 
really the story of elite politics. 

Lawyers do, however, certainly deserve special attention for their long prominence. 
But Dr Edsman could have focussed more attention on them as individuals. Very 
little emerges about the lives and careers of the famous lawyers or the less famous ones, 
except for their writings and speeches. More on their lives could have added usefully 
to a study concentrated on the lawyers, as well as adding what the book sadly lacks, 
something of the distinctive flavour of old Ghana elite life, exemplified in the lively 
writings of Casely Hayford and the inividual styles of the excellent Red Book of West 
Africa by A. Macmillan (1920) and of Magnus Sampson’s works (which are used as 
sources here, of course). 

However, there is something on the life of Kojo Thompson, and this book adds 
valuably to writing on the public careers of Thompson and Kobina Sekyi. That is a 
valuable contribution and there are others. The role of Nana Ofori Atta, Okyenhene 
of Akim Abuakwa, and the convoluted local politics of Accra in the 1920s in which Ga 
Mantse Tackie Yaoboi was under attack, are well described. There are contributions 
to the whole history of the Aborigines Rights Protection Society. Students of the 
British ‘Native Administration’ will be grateful for studies of the Ordinance of 1927 and 
others which followed, and (for example) for an explanation of how Gold Coasters were 
gradually and quite democratically brought to accept direct taxation as late as 1944, 
when it was not even the poll-tax normal in other colonies. 

Also, this author (who has studied very many court records) helps explain many of 
the legal aspects on-which the lawyers based some objections to the 1897 Lands Bill, the 
1927 Native Administration Ordinance, and other measures. One major aspect is dealt 
with at length only near the end, with reference to the Thompson corruption case of 
1944, and earlier referencas to the Gold Coast colony, its borders, and the legal 
implications of its proclamation are not easy to understand. But the important points 
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are clear. As Dr Edsman says (p. 14), the British and the Africans sought for decades 
ways to reconcile ‘indigenous and imported institutions’, and a key legal question was 
whether chiefs had inherent or derived jurisdiction. The British, as in most or 
probably all colonies, said all jurisdiction flowed from them. The elite criticised this 
view and, from Sarbah onwards, defended traditional customs to a certain extent, 
accusing the British of acting contrary to them. In fact their views were confused and 
impracticable, as the author illustrates. 

He also illustrates how much the elite was divided within itself, especially in the 
1920s, when the British ignored the views of a vocal section of it with little difficulty 
apart from Sekyi’s lone (and, so Dr Edsman suggests, not very admirable) vendetta 
against the system based on the chiefs. In fact there was not a simple ‘chiefs versus 
elite’ struggle. 

Dr Edsman argues further that there was nothing which could be properly called 
‘nationalism’ at all in the period under review. This argument based on the view that 
elite leaders like lawyers only wanted a good position for themselves in the colonial 
set-up, is not conclusively supported by such studies as this. Dr Edsman refuses to see 
any true nationalism even in the Accra election of 1935, when Azikiwe and Wallace- 
Johnson backed Thompson. But if other, older ideas were important then as well as 
the modern ones of those politicians, has something similar not been true of all 
nationalism? This author seems to define nationalism too narrowly. One wonders if 
his standards were met by many of Nkrumah’s CPP, while elsewhere in Africa, all sorts 
of ideas underlie modern nationalism, including myths of the past; and how would Irish 
and Arab nationalism stand up to rigid definitions. Maybe Casely Hayford can still be 
called a nationalist, with some others whose special approach to British rule is described 
in this book. 

London JONATHAN DERRICK 


Structure of the Nigerian Economy, by F. A. Olaloku and others. Macmillan, 
London, 1979. ix+270 pp. £10°95 (£3°95 paperback). 


Eight members of the Economics Department of Lagos University have contributed to 
this textbook. Four chapters cover sectors of the economy—agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, mining and infrastructure. Others deal with the labour force, development 
planning, capital formation, monetary policy, fiscal policy and external trade and 
payments. Each author provides suggestions for further reading and a set of review 
questions. An introduction presents national accounts estimates from the Federal 
Office of Statistics publication of 1976. 

Several authors evidently felt a need to place their contributions in the context of a 
wider (and sometimes rather dated) economic literature, thus. demonstrating the 
thoroughness of their earlier training more than their capacity to think freshly about 
Nigerian affairs. It is also disappointing that little original research appears to have 
been done by the authors into the topics on which they write. A firmer editorial hand 
would have been beneficial. It could have clarified some obscurities, corrected some 
outright errors, and suppressed such claims as that the population might really have 
grown by 6'2 per cent annually between 1952 and 1963 (pp. 102, 126) and that the 
country has a very low savings ratio (pp. 162-3). But there is much useful information 
in the book and some of the chapters (notably Dr F. O. Fajana’s on external trade) are 
good examples of clear and thorough exposition. 

The principal weakness is that, as with many another cooperative academic venture, a 
long time has elapsed between initiation and publication. In both Mr Olaloku’s 
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chapter on monetary policy and Mr J. Umo’s on capital formation, the stopping point is 
1970, and the latter was almost certainly written before 1973. Most contributions 
appear to have been composed about 1975; they take cognisance of the third national 
plan, which appeared early in that year, but contain no data later than 1973 or 1974 and 
sometimes draw heavily on statistics from years before the civil war. ‘The authors have 
been unlucky, since economic change was rapid and profound in Nigeria between 1975 
and January 1980 when this book appeared. An illustration of how it has been over- 
taken by events is the devoting of only five of the 270 pages to examination of the 
petroleum industry, when (as is recognised at the conclusion of the book) oil has now 
come to account for nearly one-third of the GDP estimate, nine-tenths of export 
earnings and four-fifths of public revenue. 

The responsibility of the publishers may therefore be questioned. Presumably 
students are no longer taught the structure of the Nigerian economy as it appeared in 
the early 1970s, either at Lagos or any other Nigerian university. Who then is the 
publication expected to serve? 

Centre of West African Studies, DouGLas RIMMER 

University of Birmingham 


Values, Identities and National Integration: Empirical Research in Africa, 
edited by John N. Paden. Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University Press, 1980. 
397 pp. $3795. 


This long-awaited set of papers will probably receive much less attention than it 
deserves because it is too late, too large and too expensive. The research on which the 
papers are based was carried out in the late 1960s, when ethnicity and national 
integration were much more popular academic topics than they are today—fashions 
have changed and new models have taken the place of ‘value integration’ as a national 
goal. Itis difficult to understand why the publishers felt it necessary to produce a book 
with about half of each page given to margins and one which is so weighty that a desk is 
needed for comfortable reading. ‘This must certainly have added to the price, putting 
it well beyond what most individuals will be willing to pay. 

With an introduction, 20 papers, conclusion and epilogue, the book covers a wide 
range in focus and geography. Sets of papers focus on culture and values as sources of 
ethnic identity, the effects of environment and especially urban residence on values, the 
measurement of social distance and the relationship between formal education and value 
formation. ‘There is one comparison of 30 states and one of six; five papers are on 
Cameroon, three each on Ghana and Kenya, two on Liberia and one each on Gambia, 
Ivory Coast, Nigeria and Zaire. Several authors wrote two papers. The data are from 
national statistics or sample surveys; interpretation is usually based on factor analysis or 
cross tabulation. 

A large proportion of the papers draw on PhD theses and suffer from the limitations 
of this form. It is a pity authors were not able to revise their work during the years 
which evidently intervened between submission and publication, using their greater 
experience to deepen the analysis and to bring the work up to date by including 
references to more recent studies. Some authors were enthralled by their early experi- 
ences with the computer and many spent considerable space discussing their research 
design which might have been better used analysing the results. Since many of the 
projects were fairly similar in orientation, the long introductions become rather 
repetitious. Nevertheless, students interested in similar topics will find the discussions 
of research programmes useful in suggesting further research and in pointing out faults 
to avoid. 
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The findings can only be summarized very briefly. Kaufert demonstrates that 
ethnicity is largely situational; most people maintain multiple identities. Hay and 
Paden suggest that cultural clusters are related to modes of production, whereas Lewis 
shows that occupation can be a more important unifying factor than ethnicity. Lauglin, 
Bayo and Kofele-Kale report basic similarities in the attitudes and orientations toward 
authority of urban and rural residents; environment seems to make little difference. 
Ross found that identifying ethnically with national leaders encourages political partici- 
pation, whereas Bishop shows that multilingualism has relatively little effect on political 
values. However, Edari points out that verbal contact intensifies positive or negative 
attitudes toward other groups. Nwabuzor demonstrates that social distance is lessened 
by value congruence but economic distance is less when groups have complementary 
roles. Both Fischer and Sawyer show that political information increases with 
education; at university level Payanzo found that arts and social science students are 
most likely to be nationally oriented but that Zairean medical students (unlike medical 
students in many developed countries) were most likely to be political radicals. 
Fischer found no systematic correlation between national educational levels and national 
conflict; Morrison and Stevenson’s study shows a clear relationship between cultural 
pluralism and conflict. Clignet suggests that differences in the background of teachers 
may make some schools more efficient in inculcating civic values than others. 

Any institution with an interest in African ‘studies should have this volume in its 
library, but this is largely a book of occasional reference rather than for individual 
ownership. 

Centre of West African Studies, MARGARET PEIL 

University of Birmingham 


The Nandi of Kenya: Life Crisis Rituals in a Period of Change, by Myrtle S. 
Langley. London, Hurst, 1979. x+154pp. £850. 


As a tutor in a teachers’ training college Dr Langley could look at Nandi initiation 
rites from an unusual perspective. Her account shows what importance ts attached to 
them by the more educated members of the younger generation although they have 
entirely lost their original political significance. Initiations are now held annually for 
two or three children of 12-15 at a time, and instead of going to live in the bush ‘the 
young warrior most likely returns to school’. 

Dr Langley’s rich account of the ceremony for girls is unique. They are dressed as 
warriors for the occasion, and her photographs, contrasted with one reproduced from 
Hollis, show the extreme elaboration of the costume now that it has no practical use. 
Costumes are hired, as they are for Indian tribal dances in California. There is lavish 
distribution of refreshments and gifts, which it seems are bought by the initiand and her 
friends. The cliteridectomy operation, if done properly, is not harmful according to 
professional opinion, but operators are often careless. Girls are still examined for 
virginity, and the few who pass the test are given special recognition. Initiation makes 
a girl marriageable, and according to Dr Langley her parents may now expect to receive 
‘parties of suitors’. This is rather surprising; does it reflect an unsatisfied demand for 
educated brides? 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Contribution to the National Bibliography of Rwanda 1965-1970, compiled by 
A. Lévesque. G. K. Hall, Boston, 1979. 542 pp, 4535 entries, two indexes. $40. 


The volume consists of all titles published in Rwanda for the period as well as those 
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published in francophone journals available there. The growing literature in other 
languages, including English, is ignored. With those limitations, everything has been 
listed that the author found and therefore the bibliography will be especially useful for 
its listing of ephemera, official and mission publications. Two indexes, one by 
author/subject and one by title, follow the listings. The table of contents lacks a 
detailed listing of the rubrics used, and the rubrics do not always seem to have been well 
chosen. Thus under sociologie, we have femmes, fiancailles, famille but not marriage. 
There is no general rubric for Law. This weakness increases the difficulty of using 
the work, especially by the occasional user. 

The volume follows in the wake of M. Walraet, Les sciences au Rwanda: 1894-1965, 
Brussels 1966 (entry no. 49 in Lévesque) and P. Willot, Complément å la bibliographte 
rwandatse, Mimeo, Kigali 1968 (entry no. 50). Those works were conceived very 
differently. They listed only what they saw as scholarly works, but included all the 
known ones published anywhere. Unlike this book they restricted entries to materials 
having to do with Rwanda. This volume includes articles written by Rwandans about 
the rest of the world as well. So the overlap between the earlier bibliographies and this 
one is imperfect. 

We have here, then, a useful but limited tool. As usual, libraries will need to buy it. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison JAN VANSINA 


African Businessmen and Development in Zambia, by Andrew A. Beveridge and 
Anthony R. Oberschall, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979. xv +382 pp. 
£1340 


In 1970-2, at a time when the Zambian Government was attempting to secure greater 
indigenous control over the economy, Professors Beveridge and Oberschall, sociologists 
from Columbia and Vanderbilt, conducted an extensive survey of African businessmen 
in the country. In Lusaka they interviewed marketeers, small retailers and substantial 
men of business, while in parts of the Eastern, Northern and Southern Provinces they 
looked at rural businessmen. 

It is a great pity that it has taken so long to feed the material through a computer and 
that a more recent follow up survey was not possible. For Beveridge and Oberschall 
came away with generally positive conclusions about the men they studied, and it would 
be fascinating to know how well such men had survived a further decade of disastrous 
government economic ‘planning’ and the recent years of galloping inflation. 

In many respects this excellent book is in the best tradition of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute. There is a wealth of interesting data plus a number of fas- 
cinating case studies. Future urban sociologists in Zambia are likely to find themselves 
greatly in the authors’ debt. 

There are a number of striking conclusions. As the rapidly expanding African 
middle class in Lusaka increasingly adopted western tastes and lifestyles, so marketeers 
‘were faced with declining profits and increasing competition’ (p. 88). On the other 
hand, while many small retailers could neither read nor write and possessed only 
rudimentary arithmetic, their earnings were frequently high and ‘Some rivaled those of 
all but the most influential politicians and higher civil servants’ (p. 91). One medium- 
sized grocery and bottle store was netting a monthly profit of K680 (circa 
£400). Moving up the scale to the substantial businessmen, ‘For the sixty-five of our 
respondents for whom complete data exist, sales averaged over 19,000 kwacha a month, 
and profit was over 46,000 kwacha a year’ (p. 122). Such people were generally 
‘reluctant to offer employment to relatives, and instead, they fulfilled kinship 
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obligations by giving direct financial aid. They saw their businesses as their own 
creations, to be operated primarily for the benefit of their nuclear families’ (p. 134) and 
to be handed on to their most able sons. Annual net earnings for rural businessmen, 
almost all of whose initial capital had been accumulated from urban ventures, ranged 
from K350 for village traders to K12,000 for some of the larger concerns. 

In their search for common denominators of success, the authors ‘found little evi- 
dence for effects that resulted from religion, ethnicity, or family. No deviant 
group...is prominent in business activity....Instead, for all businessmen, prior 
experience and competent management account best for success. Innovation was, of 
all variables, the most strongly associated with success’ (p. 286). Much like business- 
men the world over, in other words. 

There are some interesting comments on the ways in which Asian and European 
businessmen evaded the attempted government reforms, and on civil service corruption, 
both in the giving out of contracts and in the attempts to re-route trade away from the 
white South. African businessmen were frequently regarded with suspicion and 
accused of ‘profiteering’ by government; in practice they frequently suffered from 
government mis-management and from competition from the grotesquely heavily 
subsidized para-statals. If some businessmen did adopt patterns of conspicuous 
consumption, they were merely following the example of the political elite. 

Beveridge and Oberschall conclude that in the rural areas African businessmen made 
a positive impact, introducing private investment and skills, though also enhancing 
inequality. Generally speaking they should be encouraged, since this would ‘expand 
employment, provide new services to consumers, teach new skills and techniques, and 
adapt old ones to new areas’ (p. 305). Not everyone involved in decision-making in 
Zambia would agree of course; but they would be well advised to read this interesting 
and thought-provoking book. 

Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford RoBIN PALMER 


The Catholic Church and the struggle for Zimbabwe, by Ian Linden. 
Longmans, 1980. xand3l0 pp. £3°95, paperback. 


English Jesuits accompanied the pioneer column that settled in Salisbury in 1890 and 
out of which the Rhodesian state grew. They were there as potential missionaries to 
the African population (they had already tried, unsuccessfully, to evangelise 
Lobengula) but also as chaplains to their fellow countrymen, sharing almost necessarily 
in the general ethos of a diminutive settler society. Were these two roles consistent, as 
nearly all the priests and nuns long believed, or profoundly contradictory? If the 
Rhodesian state was devised to advance the welfare of a tiny white minority, 
proclaiming itself the representative of christian civilisation, at the expense of the 
interests of the majority, on which side had the Church to stand? 

The dilemma was a common one across the colonial world, the answer almost always 
blurred. The Catholic Rhodesian experience is an interesting one because despite the 
early tradition of particularly close collaboration with the colonial interest, the Church 
in the 1960s and 1970s came out more and more forcefully to defend the black point of 
view. As the most influential Church in the country, this was undoubtedly an impor- 
tant factor both locally and internationally in the transformation of Rhodesia into 
Zimbabwe. Ian Linden analyses the process extremely well, basing himself on a wide 
range of recent documentation. We see as a consequence something of the conflicting 
forces at work within the missionary church: the bishops, various missionary societies 
with their very different national and social backgrounds, African priests, white urban 
laity, special organisations and pressure groups, all pulling different ways. The old 
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leadership—the English Jesuits, constituting the senior group of missionaries, dominant 
in Salisbury and with strong settler links—did not, it would seem, so greatly change in 
attitude. What rather happened was that it was outflanked by one strong-minded and 
radical Ulsterman (Bishop Lamont of Umtali), the Swiss Fathers in Gwelo with their 
vernacular newspaper Moto, and a new post-Vatican II institution, the Justice and Peace 
Commission. 

Linden’s work is valuable precisely because it demonstrates the complexity within 
even one relatively small sector of the missionary world. It is very much a book about 
white people, their beliefs, conflicts and posturings. Zimbabweans are seldom 
mentioned. This is partly because of the sort of evidence, mostly semi-official 
memoranda, on which it is largely based. It was written and published at just the right 
moment: the original edition produced in Germany came out in 1979; this English 
edition mentions on the final page the Lancaster House Conference but not ZANU’s 
election victory. Commissioned in 1978 by a German church body, when the fate of 
Rhodesia was still unsure, it was intended as an analysis of an existing situation and the 
Church’s role within it. It has the strengths and weaknesses of such an immediate 
analysis made by a skilled but also very committed observer. A few months later and 
no one, most probably, would have bothered to commission such a study. And that 
would have been a pity. 

University of Aberdeen ADRIAN HASTINGS 


The Black Press in South Africa and Lesotho: a descriptive bibliographic 
guide to African, Coloured and Indian newspapers, newsletters and 
magazines 1836-1976, compiled by Les and Donna Switzer. G. K. Hall, Boston, 
Mass., 1979. xix +307 pp. $28. 


The appearance of this comprehensive guide to the black press in South Africa and 
Lesotho should be warmly welcomed by all those concerned with nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century Southern African History. For the first time it brings together 
information on newspapers, periodicals and other serials ‘directed primarily at, or 
intended for, an African, Indian, and Coloured audience’ —surely the most sensible way 
of meeting the tricky problem of defining what constituted, and what constitutes, the 
‘black press’. Dividing these serials into eight different categories, the authors have 
provided over 700 entries, giving for each publication details of dates, frequency of 
publication, language or languages in which each serial appeared, location and details of 
library holdings (alas the entry ‘No copies found in South Africa or Lesotho’ appears all 
too often), and an entry containing information about the nature, history, and signifi- 
cance of each title. These descriptive accounts make fascinating reading, making 
available information that is not to be found in any other published source, and 
indicating something of the achievement and struggles of those involved in producing 
newspapers under such difficult conditions. These accounts are supplemented by a 
helpful introduction that traces the development of the black press from its missionary 
origins to the present day, and thus provides the framework within which the 
subsequent bibliographic entries need to be seen. 

Altogether an extremely valuable book, and one looks forward in due course to a 
second edition which will take account of the research that this book will undoubtedly 
do much to stimulate; bring the recent entries right up to date; and possibly extend its 
scope to Botswana and Swaziland—the two former High Commission territories that are 
not represented in the present edition. The arguments for including them are surely as 
strong as they are for Lesotho, particularly well represented here in view of its historic- 
ally high African literacy rate. 

Harlow, Essex BRIAN WILLAN 
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. AFRICAN RESPONSE TO EXTERNAL 
INTERVENTION IN AFRICA SINCE ANGOLA 


OLAJIDE ALUKO 


SINCE the Angolan war of 1975/76, the question of external military interventions 
in Africa has come to dominate international debates on African affairs. This is 
understandable. For by May 1978, there were over 34,000 Cuban troops in 
Africa, and the French had about 13,595 in different parts of the 
continent. The number of Soviet troops varied from 1,200 to about 
1,500.! Professor Raymond Aron even said that the next phase of post-World 
War development would likely be focused on ethnic conflicts in Africa and great 
power interventions in the continent.2 Yet prior to the middle of the 1970s 
external interventions had occurred in areas of Africa such as Gabon in 1964; the 
Congo (now Zaire), 1960-65; and Nigeria, 1967-70. Such interventions with 
the possible exception of the Congo conflict did not arouse anything like as much 
international concern, passion and danger as the post-1975 ones. 

What factors make the post 1975 external interventions significant are many 
and varied. The first is the danger of transferring the theatre of the cold war 
from Europe not only to somewhere between Suez, the East African coast and 
the Indian Ocean, but also directly on the African land mass. As Professor 
Butros Ghali, the Egyptian Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, has put it: ‘Our 
continent [Africa] is slowly but surely becoming the favourite terrain for a new 
cold war on the fringe of the ‘entente’ that reigns between the two super 
powers.’ Second, there is the readiness of some former colonial Powers to 
intervene militarily in African countries to shore up the power and regimes of 
corrupt, oppressive and unpopular leaders. Third, since the second half of the 
1970s, France has emerged as the flag-bearer of western strategy in 
Africa. This differs from the Gaullist African policy which was directed at the 
promotion of the unity of La Francophonie and the maintenance of an 
independent French role within the Atlantic Alliance. Fourth, there has been 
the lack of total regard and respect for the independence of African states. As 
The Guardian put it, ‘... the capture of Kolwezi by the French signals the end of 
almost two decades of formal obedience to the notion of African independence.’ 
Fifth, there has been the introduction into Africa of Cuban military personnel 
on a large scale, as well as the introduction for the first time of 
East German paratroops into the continent. 


Dr Olajide Aluko is Professor of International Relations at the University of Ife, Nigeria; and the 
editors of African Affairs are delighted to open this number with a Nigerian perspective on this very 
topical problem. 7 
1. See Africa Research Bulletin (London), May 1978. 
2. See Raymond Aron in Survival (London, HSS), January 1979. 
3. ARB, July 1978, p. 4943. 
å. The Guardian (London), 22 May 1978. 
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Over the past four or five years there has been a spate of works on external 
military intervention in Africa. To cite merely random examples, these include 
Peter Schwab, ‘Cold War on The Horn of Africa’ in African Affairs, January 
1978; John Howell, ‘The Horn of Africa: Lessons from Sudan Conflict’ in Inter- 
national Affairs, July 1978; James Mayall, “The Battle for the Horn: Somali 
Irredentism and International Diplomacy’ in The World Today, September, 
1978; Robin Hallet, ‘The South African Intervention in Angola 1975-76’ in 
African Affairs, July 1978; John A. Marcum, “Lessons of Angola’ in Foreign 
Affairs (New York), April 1976; René Lemarchand (ed.) American Policy in 
Southern Africa (Washington DC 1978); and Gordon Connell-Smith, ‘Castro’s 
Cuba’ in World Affairs, 1959-79’ in The World Today, January 1979. In all these 
works, the primary focus was the examination and analysis of foreign mulitary 
interventions in Africa without saying much about the reactions of African 
countries to such interventions. Yet on these issues Africa has not been a mere 
passive object. Indeed, it has been active and alert to the problems of these 
interventions. Yet nothing significant about African response to these inter- 
ventions has so far been written. 

It is the purpose of this essay to try to fill this gap in our study of external 
military interventions in Africa. The argument is that,rather than being a ‘sick’ 
continent, Africa has been alive, and active, and vigilant to its interests in 
general, and has taken a number of important steps at different levels to halt or at 
least to reduce the incidence of external military interventions in particular. We 
shall also examine the effects of the African reactions on external interventions, 
and the prospects for the future. 

Before considering all these, we shall try to define what we mean here by the 
expressions ‘external’ and ‘intervention’. Furthermore, we shall try to say what 
we mean by African response; and why non-African Powers have continued to 
intervene in African affairs. Strictly speaking, the term ‘external’ means in 
international relations ‘outside the territorial boundary of a sovereign state’. 
However in this essay it is used in the sense in which it is used by most African 
(and even non-African) leaders, to refer to something originating from extra- 
African sources including the areas under the white ridoubt in Southern 
Africa. ‘The term ‘intervention’ in inter-state relations is defined by Professor 
Robert C. Good as meaning an illicit involvement of one sovereign state in the 
affairs of another.> Although Professor Good’s definition seems sensible, and 
although it is adequate to describe the incursions of the forces of the white 
supremacist regimes into immediately neighbouring African states, as well as the 
mercenary raid on Cotonou airport in January 1977, and the mercenary-led 
overthrow of the government of the Comoros islands, it is too narrow for our 
purpose in this article. The Concise Oxford English Dictionary defines the 
word ‘intervene’ as follows: ‘come as something extraneous; occur in the 


5. Robert C. Good, ‘The Congo Crisis’ in Laurence W. Martin (ed.) Neuwtralism and Nonalignment 
(New York, 1962), p. 52. 
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meantime; (of person or thing) come between, interfere so as to prevent or 
modify results.’ If we take the latter definition of ‘come between, interfere so 
as to prevent or modify results’, we shall come near to the sense in which the 
term ‘intervention’ is used in this essay. The word ‘intervention’ here will now 
mean an act of interferring ‘so as to prevent or modify the results.’ We shall, 
therefore, regard here as ‘external interventions’ situations in which the intro- 
duction of mulitary forces from extra-African Powers had altered the 
consequences. Such cases included the following: the Soviet-Cuban role in 
Ethiopia between 1977 and 1979; the French role in Chad, Mauritania, and Zaire 
which was once described by West Africa magazine as ‘the blatant interference in 
the affairs of Africa by France.’ Le Monde also described the French backing 
for the Mobutu regime during the Shaba invasion of March 1977 as ‘very much a 
question of a military intervention.” The same is true of the American and the 
Belgian role in Zaire in May-June 1978. To some extent it is furthermore true 
of the feeble efforts of Iran and Saudi Arabia to intervene in the conflict in the 
Horn of Africa on the side of Somalia between November 1977 and February 
1978. 

Although by the definition given above, the term ‘intervention’ will not be 
appropriate to describe the violation of national borders of African states by 
other African states, and in the OAU context, as earlier indicated, the expression 
has been confined to intervention from extra-African powers or from the white- 
minority regimes in Southern Africa, we shall nonetheless say something briefly 
about Tanzania’s invasion of Uganda from October 1978 until the overthrow of 
the Amin regime in April 1979. There are at least three main reasons for 
this. First, the involvement of Tanzania in the invasion was enormous with 
something between 40,000 and 50,000 Tanzanian troops invading Uganda® at a 
cost of about £225 million by April 1979. Second, the Tanzanian government 
publicly acknowledged the massive involvement of its troops in the enterprise 
unlike the Somali government which almost till the end openly denied the active 
participation of its forces on the side of the Western Somali Liberation Front 
(WSLF) in the Ogaden war from late 1977 until early 1978. Third, the 
Tanzanian role was largely decisive in the overthrow of the Amin government in 
Kampala. Moreover, it has been welli-argued by Dr Noreen Burrows that 
irrespective of how one looks at the Tanzanian invasion of Uganda the act was a 
military intervention in the internal affairs of Uganda.? This is, of course, the 
near-universal view of Tanzania’s role in the overturning of the Amin 
regime. However, since Tanzania’s case is sui generis, it will be dealt with in a 
separate section from the other cases of external military interventions examined 
in this essay. 

6. West Africa, 19 February 1979. 

7. Le Monde, 12 April 1977. 

8. The Economist, 28 July 1979. 

9, For details see Noreen Burrows, “Tanzania’s Intervention in Uganda: Some Legal Aspects’ in 


The World Today, July 1979, and Michael Twaddle, ‘The ousting of Idi Amin’ in The Round Table, 
July 1979. 
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Why External Intervention? 

The question as to why these and other extra-African Powers intervened in 
African affairs is a little tricky to answer. For all the leaders of almost all the 
non-African states that intervened in Africa, had on different occasions 
proclaimed their commitment to the principle of ‘preferring African solutions to 
African problems’. Fidel Castro, the Cuban leader, said in Dar-es-Salaam in 
March 1977 that his country was in favour of the ‘African solution to African 
problems’.!° Mr Nikolai Podgorny, then the Soviet President, said at a banquet 
speech given in his honour by President Nyerere in Dar-es-Salaam later in 
March 1977 that his government preferred that Africans should solve their own 
difficulties without any outside interference.!! Likewise, President Giscard 
d’Estaing of France said in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, in January 1978 that his govern- 
ment was committed to ‘a policy which would shelter Africa from foreign inter- 
ference’, and that he believed that such a policy was ‘in the continent’s highest 
interests ...and that African problems should be settled peacefully by African 
themselves’.!2,> Mrs Lucy Benson, the Under Secretary of State for Security 
Assistance, also told the US Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that it was 
the hope of the US Government that ‘all African problems should be resolved 
within African context with help from within Africa. .. .’ 

Yet all the countries for which these leaders had spoken about their 
commitment to the principles of ‘Africa for Africa’, and ‘Hands-off-Africa’ 
had intervened, some in a massive way, in African affairs. Why? Was 
this because none of these Powers was in reality prepared to abide by the 
lofty principles of ‘Hands-off-Africa’ as suggested by The Guardian?'4 
Perhaps. But the reasons for the interventions should be seen in a broader 
context; that is, in the national interests of extra-African Powers, East-West 
rivalry, and of course the reality of Africa. 

If we start with the military interventions by the white minority regimes in 
Southern Africa whose objectives are limited, we shall find that their primary 
national interest was primarily political and strategic. Their air raids, and ground 
attacks against Angola, Mozambique, and Zambia were designed to wipe out 
guerrilla bases operating against their governments and to ensure the security of 
their borders; and politically and psychologically the raids were aimed at 
weakening the organization and morale of liberation movements such as the 
SWAPO in Southern Angola, the Patriotic Front, the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the Pan-African Congress (PAC) in Mozambique and Zambia. 
However, in the case of South African air strikes against Angola, there 
might have been some economic considerations such as the need to protect some 


10. For details see Africa Research Bulletin. 

ll. Ibid, p. 4375, 

12. ARB, January 1978. 

13. For details see Security Assistance Authorization: Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Assistance, Subcommittee on Africa (Washington, DC) April 1977, p. 42. 

14. The Guardian (London), 22 May 1978. 
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economic projects jointly built with the Portuguese prior to 1975, such as the 
Ruacana hydro-electric scheme, and the Calueque project.!5 

The motives for the interventions of the Great Powers and Cuba seemed to be 
wider in scope. These include the East-West rivalry, continuing historical 
obligations, and economic considerations, 


East- West Rivalry 

Despite the ‘detente’? between the East and the West, there has been 
continuing competition between them on political, ideological, strategic 
economic, and propaganda levels. It was a combination of these that led 
directly to the Great Power intervention in Zaire in 1977 and 1978, and the Horn 
of Africa from 1977 to 1979. Both the Zaire and the Horn of Africa are too 
strategically and politically important to be left to fall into either the Eastern or 
the Western camp without a fight. 

The Western powers intervened in 1977, and again in 1978, in Zaire to 
prevent the country from going (according to The Times of London) ‘the way of 
Marxist Angola’.!6 The direct or indirect involvement of the Soviet Union and 
Cuba in the Shaba invasion of 1977, and of 1978, could not be totally divorced 
from their desire to promote or ‘export’ revolution from Angola to 
Zaire.'7 Similarly ideological considerations were important in the decision of 
the Soviet and Cuban leaders to intervene massively on the side of the Marxist 
revolutionary government of Mengistu of Ethiopia in 1977—78. On the other 
hand, the Western feeble support for Somalia late in 1977 and early 1978 as well 
as the backing of Iran and of Saudi Arabia for Somalia against Ethiopia had an 
ideological overtone in trying to halt what Dr David Owen, then the British 
Foreign Secretary, called ‘the turning of the Horn of Africa into a province of 
Soviet imperialism’.}8 

There were important strategic reasons for Great Power intervention in both 
Zaire and the Horn of Africa. Geographically Zaire occupying the largest area 
in Africa of over | million square miles with common boundaries with eight other 
African countries, is in the words of The Times of London ‘Africa’s 
heartland’.!9 Whichever Power controls it, controls Africa. In addition to this, 
the country is rich in natural and mineral resources. Apart from its abundance 
of copper, it is rich in strategic mineral resources. For instance, it supplies a lot 
of Western uranium. It also has cobalt, diamond, copper, zinc, sulphur, 
matiganese, and gold. Western access to all these strategic and mineral goods 
would be threatened in the event of Zaire coming under Soviet influence. 
Against this background, then, one can readily understand the swiftly concerted 


15. For details see Robin Hallet, ‘The South African Intervention in Angola 1975-6’ in African 
Affairs, July 1978. 

16. The Times (London), 12 April 1977. 

17. Gordon Connell-Smith, Castro’s Cuba In World Affairs 1959-79 in The World Today, January’ 
1979, 

18. The Times, 21 January 1978. 

19. The Times, 12 April 1977. 
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Western response—both at the NATO Summit level in Washington from 30 to 
31 May 1978, and at the level of five major Powers—the US, France, Britain, 
West Germany and Belgium—in their meeting in Paris.2° 

Likewise, the strategic importance of the Horn of Africa in the regional 
balance and power equation in the Red Sea/Indian Ocean made it attractive for 
the Great Powers to intervene there. It was widely feared in the Western capitals 
that the massive Soviet military aid to the Mengistu government would not only 
enhance Soviet stature and influence in Ethiopia, but that it would also provide a 
foothold for the Russians on the Ethiopian ports of Massawa and Assab. It was 
also feared that with the Russian-control of those two Ethiopian ports along with 
the facilities available to them in Aden, the Soviet Union would emerge not only 
as the dominant naval power in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, and the Persian 
Gulf, but would also have the ability to disturb the sea lines of communications 
and the oil traffic to and from the US, Europe, and Israel. It was largely to 
deny the Soviet Union the dominant position in that area that the US had 
encouraged Iran, Saudi Arabia, North Yemen, Egypt and even Sudan, to adopt 
anti-Soviet stance on the Horn of Africa and partly in support of Somalia during 
the critical period of late 1977 to early 1978.21 

Economic considerations were also important in Great Power interventions in 
Africa. Apart from the strategic position of Chad with six neighbouring states, 
Chad is possibly rich in large unworked deposits of platinum, gold, and uranium, 
and even in crude oil that might be larger than that of Libya.2? Securing and 
retaining access to these and other sources of raw materials as in Zaire, and 
protecting foreign investments there have been important to the Great 
Powers. However, this should not be exaggerated. For despite the fact that 
the Belgian investments in Zaire in May 1978 amounted to over $6 billion?3 as 
against that of the French amounting to only $20 million, and despite the fact that 
over 85 per cent of Zaire’s copper is shipped to Belgium, the Belgian government 
did not show anything like as much enthusiasm as the French to intervene in 
Zaire to save the Mobutu government.*4 The American investments in Zaire in 
1976 also amounted to over $800 million; while the value of the British invest- 
ments was just less than this.?5 

Obligations arising from historical connections could be said to have accounted 
for the French intervention in Chad, and Mauritania. ‘The desire of the Cuban 
` leaders to identify themselves with the Africans with whom they had ethnic and 
cultural ties contributed substantially to their readiness to assist African countries 
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A Power Vacuum in Africa 

Not only does the economic and military weakness of African countries make 
them vulnerable to external military interventions, the existence of a power 
vacuum in many African states also makes them an.easy prey to armed attack by 
even a small determined group of mercenaries, or from some dissidents operating 
across a neighbouring country. For instance, for years since the independence 
of Chad in 1960, the power of the central government had not extended to the 
northern and eastern parts of the country which had long come under the control 
of the FROLINAT. It was the existence of a power vacuum in Shaba province _ 
in Zaire that had encouraged the rebel invasion of that place twice within a year 
in March 1977, and again in May 1978 with direct or indirect Soviet-Cuban aid 
and with the connivance of the Neto government in Angola. Similar power 
vacuums existed in the Ogaden region of Ethiopia in 1977-78, and also in the 
Eritrea, and also in the Mauritanian portion of the territory inherited from the 
partition of the former Spanish Sahara under the Madrid Agreement of 
November 1975. All these power vacuums attracted external military 
interventions. Just as nature abhors a vacuum so does the international 
system. In addition to all this, the level of morale among the armed forces of 
some African states has sometimes been so low that they could not even cope 
with the basic problem of ensuring internal security. Indeed, the French 
Government said that one of its primary objectives in intervening in Kolwezi in 
May 1978 was to help the Mobutu government to restore law and order and 
security in the Shaba province.?? 


Pattern of African Response 

Before examining the pattern of African response to all these external inter- 
ventions, it might as well be proper to ask ourselves whether we can really talk of 
an African response since Africa is a huge continent of 49 sovereign 
independent states with diversity in ideology, political forms, economic 
problems, and even in history and tradition. Could there be an African 
response to an issue that had so emphasized African division? This question is 
an acute one. But there has been no doubt that most African states would be 
happy to see ‘Africa left to the Africans’. Despite the diversities, furthermore, 
all African countries have to face common pressures and problems within the 
larger international system in which they have to operate. Ali of them belong to 
the OAU which imposes some rights, obligations and tasks on its members. 
Although Africa is far from having a ‘common foreign policy’, the African states 
have over the years been slowly but steadily evolving what Kwame 
Nkrumah once described as an ‘African personality in international affairs’. For 
coordinating their positions on major international issues, an African Group 
Office has long been established at the UN Headquarters in New York. 
Similarly, the African States coordinate their stand for conferences involving 
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extra-African powers, such as the various Non-aligned Conferences. For the 
Lome Convention I and II, all the OAU member states had to co-ordinate their 
position under Nigeria’s leadership from 1973-5 to ensure a common stand in 
dealing with the EEC. 

From the above, it 1s clear that an African posture on international affairs has 
been growing steadily. However, in this essay, we shall use the term ‘African 
response’ in a broader sense to include not only all the concerted reactions of all 
African states, but also concerted reactions of two or more African states to the 
problems of external interventions in the continent. 

‘African response’ has occurred at three different levels—diplomatic, military, 
and propagandist. Most of these African reactions at these three levels 
occurred broadly speaking in two settings: at the OAU, and in the setting of two 
or more African states. 


Diplomatic Level 

At its summit conference of July 1977 in Libreville, Gabon, the OAU took a 
number of steps to deal with external interventions in Africa as well as the inter- 
state disputes making for such interventions. First, it unanimously passed a 
Senegalese-sponsored resolution condemning all non-African interference in the 
continent. A similar resolution was passed by the OAU leaders at their summit 
conference in Khartoum in July 1978. Some committees were also set up to 
resolve inter-state conflicts that often invited external military interventions. A 
special Ministerial committee was set up to deal with the problems of the 
Western Sahara. Even by 1977, all the three attempts to hold an extra-ordinary 
meeting on the Western Sahara had failed because of lack of a quorum— 
according to Sir Seewoosagun Ramgoolam of Mauritius who was the Chairman 
of the OAU during the 1976/77 period.28 However, shortly before the 1979 
OAU Summit in Monrovia, the ‘ad hoc’ committee on Western Sahara 
held a meeting and decided that the dispute on the territory should be resolved 
through a referendum on the principle of self-determination. The summit of 
OAU leaders later endorsed this recommendation in July 1979. 

An OAU commission consisting of 6 member states, viz: Algeria, Senegal, 
Cameroun, Nigeria, Mozambique, and Gabon was set up to resolve the conflict 
in Chad. A similar commission of nine members—viz: Algeria, Cameroun, 
Gabon, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Senegal, Togo, Zaire and Zambia—was also set 
up by the OAU in July 1977 to investigate and settle the dispute between 
Ethiopia and Sudan. The OAU ‘good offices’ that had been set up during the 
1973/4 period under the chairmanship of Nigeria on the Ethiopian—Somali 
conflict had held a number of meetings to no avail. The 1977 OAU summit also 
approved a Nigeria Government proposal for the setting up of a permanent 
standing committee on disputes to consist of Gabon, Madagascar, Nigeria, Togo, 
Tunisia, Zaire and Zambia. The commuttee could co-opt up to three states 
28. ARB, July 1977, p. 4486. 
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from the affected region. The committee was to replace the OAU mediation 
commission which Dr Peter Onu, the OAU Assistant Secretary-General, said 
(though with some exaggeration) had never really worked.?? But this 
permanent standing committee of seven is yet to set to work. And indeed, it has 
not replaced the OAU Committee on Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration 
which despite its failings has achieved some notable successes. 

At the 1978 Ministerial Council meeting of the OAU in Khartoum, the 
delegation from Comoros Islands. was expelled from the conference on the 
grounds that it represented a regime installed by a white mercenary, Belgian- 
born ‘Colonel Bob Denard. After a bitter and protracted debate the OAU ° 
summit meeting later in July 1978 in Khartoum passed a number of resolutions 
on external interventions in Africa. For instance, these included that ‘the 
summit strongly condemns strongly the policy of force and intervention in Africa 
regardless of the source, and opposes all plans to recolonize the continent as well 
as any attempts or acts incompatible with the principles and objectives of the 
continent’.3° While reaffirming its commitment to the principle of respect for 
African sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity it rejected the 
French-inspired Pan-African security force, and added that ‘the responsibility 
for the safety of peace in Africa is the responsibility of the Africans only’.3! 
Finally, the summit agreed that an OAU Security Council might be established in. 
order ‘to contain and solve all our (African) conflicts and problems in a peaceful 
manner and in an African spirit’.32, How this new body of the OAU will be 
brought about without a major revision of the Charter of the Organization is 
difficult to see. 

Surely one of the best ways to combat foreign intervention is to defuse the 
conflicts that cause them. Much as the OAU has been aware of this, it has little 
diplomatic and military capability to defuse such conflicts. However, its efforts 
have served to focus international attention on such conflicts and to alert the 
Great Powers of the likely dangers of getting sucked into bush or desert warfare 
in Africa. What had been the effect of the OAU condemnation of Iran and 
Saudi Arabia for their intervention in the Horn of Africa in January 1978, is also 
hard to tell. 

Apart from the OAU level, some African countries had jointly taken some 
diplomatic steps against or for external interventions in Africa. Thus while 
since the Angolan conflict of 1975/76, Ivory Coast and Senegal had made several 
representations to France to get more involved in Africa in defence of pro- 
Western powers, the French intervention in the Western Sahara since late 1976 
had produced a rapprochement between Algeria and Libya. Not only did these 
two North African countries issue a joint communique against what they 
described as the French attempt ‘to re-colonize Africa’ very early in November, 
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1977, they both sponsored anti-French demonstrations in their respective 
capitals, and that of Algiers of 7 November, 1977, in which thousands and 
thousands took part and which was described as the most massive and violent 
anti-French demonstrations in Algiers since independence in 1962.33 These 
same countries condemned the French intervention in Zaire in May 1978 as 
‘antiquated gun-boat diplomacy’ .*4 

Likewise, while most of the 21 countries that attended the Franco-African 
Summit in Paris were in support of the French intervention force in Zaire in May 
1978; only five of them, viz. Senegal, Ivory Coast, Central African Empire, 
Togo, and Gabon, fully backed the setting up of the Pan-African intervention 
force suggested by the French President, Giscard d’Estaing, and only two of 
them, Senegal and Gabon (apart from Morocco which did not attend the summit) 
contributed troops to the African intervention force in Zaire.” Although a few 
other African countries (such as Egypt and Somalia) supported the pan-African 
intervention force, most of the other African states including ‘moderate’ states 
such as Zambia, Kenya, and Gambia, and of course Tanzania and Nigeria, 
condemned the Paris-inspired military force. Similarly, while Nigeria and 
Tanzania were critical of the role of Cuba, and of the Soviet Union in Zaire and 
in the Horn of Africa, a few African states such as Angola, Mozambique, Algeria 
and Ethiopia defended the Soviet-Cuban intervention in Africa. 

With such division within the ranks of the African states, it was not surprising 
that their diplomatic pressures had had little effect. With the remotely arguable 
exception of Chad where Nigeria had recently used her initiative in consultation 
with, and support of neighbouring states such as Niger, Cameroun, Sudan and 
Libya, there has been no external intervention that has been brought to an end 
because of the diplomatic pressures of some group of African states. If 
Nigeria’s initiative finally were to result in the final withdrawal of Libyan as 
well as French and other external forces from Chad, then a major success would 
have been achieved in finding an ‘African solution to an African problem ... in 
an African spirit’. 


Military Level 

In military terms Africa, as earlier indicated above, is very weak, and therefore 
the actions it could take at the military level for or against military interventions 
are very limited. The fact that the Moroccan armed forces, some of the best in 
Africa, were unable to despatch combat troops to Zaire without France and the 
US providing the military transport aircraft and other necessary supporting 
facilities underlines the weakness and the inefficiency of African armed forces as 
a whole. 
33. . Africa Research Bulletin, December 1977. 
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At the OAU level, there was little or no action on the military level. The July 
1978 Summit merely passed a resolution calling for ‘the reactivation of the 
OAU’s Defence Commission in preparation for considering the need to establish 
an African military force under the supervision of the OAU’ to tackle inter-state 
conflicts as well as the liberation problems:37 The 1979 Monrovia summit of the 
OAU simply re-affirmed its call for the setting up of an African security 
force. Very little can come out of this. For the OAU Defence Commission 
had not met for more than four times since 1963 and has not been noted for 
achieving any military success. Perhaps, it was in recognition of this fact, that 
the OAU at this time decided to provide token financial aid which could be used 
for military purchases to the three of the frontline states. Mozambique was to 
receive $500,000; Zambia $200,000; and Botswana $300,000.38 

Outside the OAU, however, some African countries had joined to provide 
military support for and against external intervention. Thus during the 1977 
Shaba invasion, Morocco, Egypt, Uganda, Sudan and the Central African 
Empire were said to have provided military aid to the Mobutu govern- 
ment.39 During the second Shaba invasion of 1978, Morocco, Senegal and 
Gabon contributed troops to the Paris-inspired African intervention force for 
Zaire. Egypt also joined in by providing air force pilots. 

In an apparent move to scare off the Rhodesian and the South African govern- 
ments, the five frontline states signed a mutual defence pact in July 1977 
providing ‘inter alia’ that an attack on any of them would require the automatic 
military support by the others against the aggressor. Little has come of 
this. The reasons are obvious. All of them were and are too militarily 
backward to frighten the forces of the white supremacist regimes. So the 
Rhodesian and the South African forces continued at that time to raid the 
frontline states with impunity.*° 

Perhaps it was an attempt to insure their countries against external inter- 
vention that the leaders of the ‘Communauté des Etats de Afrique de P Ouest’ 
(CEAO) had to sign a non-aggression and defence agreement in 1977. Indeed, 
at the first summit of the Heads of State of the CEAO countries on the defence 
agreement, it was specifically said that one of its purposes was to ensure the 
preservation of their independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity against 
external attack.4! Early in 1978, Nigeria and the Republic of Benin signed a 
mutual defence pact requiring the signatories to come to each other’s aid in the 
event of any aggression. But essentially, the pact was actually directed at 
preventing the recurrence of the mercenary raid on Cotonou Airport of January 
1977. Early in March 1979, Nigeria had to send a battalion of her troops to be 
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joined by some detachments from the other four countries that participated in the 
Kano. Accord in’ March 1979 to Chad to assist not only in peace-keeping 
operations, but also in ensuring the steady withdrawal of the French forces from 
that country. But because of some miscalculations the Nigerian troops had to 
be chased out of Chad because the Chadian authorities described them as an 
‘army of occupation’ late in May 1979. | 


Propaganda Level 

Apart from issuing two or three statements deploring external intervention in 
Africa between 1977 and 1978, the OAU has done very little in the propaganda 
field. This is understandable. It lacks the appropriate machinery and 
resources for such work. Some African countries have launched strident 
press attacks on external intervention in Africa. These included the People’s 
Evening News of Ghana, the New Nigerian, the, Nigerian Punch, the Nigerian 
Herald,# El Moudjahid of Aigiers,# and the Daily News of Tanzania. On the 
other hand, some African newspapers such as the Kenyan Daly Nation 
condemned only the Communist intervention in Africa and went on to say that 
‘Russia is compelling African nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt 
communism. In short, Russia is trying to create an Africa after her own 
image’ .44 


Tanzania’s Invasion of Uganda 

Tanzania’s massive military intervention in Uganda on the side of the Uganda 
National Liberation Front (UNLF) in October 1978 against the Amin regime, 
which led to the overthrow of Amin’s government, was the culmination of sharp 
disagreements that had marked the relationship between the two countries even 
since the Amin coup of 1971. Unlike the other interventions dealt with above, 
Tanzania’s intervention in Uganda had nothing to do with great power 
rivalry. Nor was it possible to identify any specifically economic and ideological 
reasons in the Tanzanian massive military intervention in Uganda. Unlike the 
Somali invasion of the Ogaden region of Ethiopia during the 1977/78 period, 
Tanzania’s actions were not directed towards the satisfaction of territorial 
claims. However, judging from the scale of the involvement of the Tanzanian 


` government—the despatch of about 40,000 to 50,000 troops, at a cost of over 


£225 million by mid April 19794 to a country that is not particularly militaristic, 
nor economically strong—one can say that there were compelling political, moral 
and military reasons behind Tanzania’s intervention. 

Politically, President Nyerere had from the beginning been unhappy at having 
a difficult neighbour. Not only did the Amin coup in January 1971 mean the 
violent unseating of Nyerere’s personal friend, Dr Milton Obote, it meant the 
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virtual subversion of the Mulungushi Club, the informal working association of 
the leaders of Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. The initial pro-South African 
pronouncements of Idi Amin, and his subsequent excesses, further enstranged 
him from President Nyerere. The poor political relations between Dar- 
es-Salaam and Kampala contributed substantially to the collapse of the East 
African Community by early 1978. With the overthrow of the Amin regime, 
President Nyerere has been apparently advocating the resuscitation of the 
Community.*6 

For security and strategic reasons, the Nyerere government had a vested 
interest in helping the Ugandan dissidents to overthrow Amin’s regime. For, 
since 1971, the Ugandan troops had attacked Tanzania from different directions 
- especially around Mutukula. Indeed, in 1978 the Amin troops not only invaded 
Tanzania, but also occupied an area of about 710 square miles of the Kagera 
region which Amin proclaimed as a ‘new’ province of Uganda. 

There were also moral reasons for President Nyerere’s decision to invade 
Uganda on such a massive scale. Nyerere had on many occasions described 
Amin as a ‘mass murderer’, and his regime as being insanely tyrannical and 
despotic. The Tanzanian President said that the Amin regime was more guilty 
of the mass violation of fundamental human rights than even the South African’ 
government. Nyerere was quoted as saying that ‘Amin ... has killed more- 
Africans than the Boers under their apartheid rule’.47_ On several occasions, too, 
President Nyerere had called without avail on the OAU to denounce Amin’s 
mass violation of fundamental human rights; and added that if the Organization 
was unable to condemn the Amin excesses and tyranny, then it would have lost 
its moral authority to denounce oppression in the white redoubt of Southern 
Africa. 


African Reactions to Tanzanian Invasion 

Apart from Libya, which was said to have despatched about 3,000 troops with 
large quantities of arms and ammunition to assist the Amin forces, the reactions 
of other African states were peaceful and even muted. ‘There was very little co- 
ordinated African response to the invasion outside the framework of the OAV. . 

Lacking the appropriate machinery and resources to intervene in any effective 
way, the OAU had to content itself with a feeble attempt at ending the armed 
conflict between the Tanzanian-backed forces of the Uganda National 
Liberation Front and those of Idi Amin. The OAU mediation team visited 
Dar-es-Salaam and Kampala in February 1979 to arrange for a cease-fire without 
avail. The OAU Ministerial meeting that was held in Nairobi from late 
February to early March 1979 ended without even passing any resolution on the 
invasion.*® Indeed, by the time the Ministerial meeting was held, the frontline 
states of Mozambique, Zambia, Angola and Tanzania had already come out in a 
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joint statement in Luanda denouncing Amin’s past incursions into Tanzanian 
territory as well as his tyranny at home.*? Despite the noises made by President 
Numeiry of Sudan and General Obasanjo of Nigeria about the Tanzanian 
invasion at the OAU Summit meeting of July 1979 in Monrovia, the meeting did 
not condemn Tanzania’s invasion of Uganda; but accepted the claim of Mr 
Godfrey Binaisa as the new leader of Uganda.*° 

The reasons for this type of reaction from the OAU leaders are not too hard to 
seek. First, by 1978 President Idi Amin had through his excesses and despotism 
become an embarrassment to most African states. Second, it was clear that 
Tanzania had no territorial or imperial ambitions in Uganda. Indeed, in many 
African capitals the invasion that led to the overthrow of the Amin regime was 
seen in the words of The Economist of London as ‘one of the very few invasions, 
promoting both liberty and stability, that should be countenanced’.>! 


Libyan Intervention in Chad, 1980-81 

Following the withdrawal of the French troops from Chad early in 1980 after 
the formation of the Chadian Transitional Government of National Unity 
(GUNT) as a result of the Lagos agreement between the various factions in 
Chad, and the intensification of hostilities between the forces of Goukouni 
Weddeye, the President of the Transitional Government and those of Hissen 
Habre, the Defence Minister of the same Government, Libya became deeply 
involved in this particular civil war.5? Although Libya’s designs over Chad had 
been going on for some time, it was not until July 1980 that she actually 
introduced her troops there on a massive scale on the side of President Weddeye. 

By early December 1980 Libya had in Chad over 6,500 troops,’ and advisers 
with heavy arms and equipment such as tanks, armoured cars, and heavy artillery 
guns. By the middle of December 1980, Colonel Gadaffi of Libya had won 
what The Economist of London has described as ‘his first military victory’.>4 

The motives for Libya’s involvement are difficult to establish precisely. A 
number of reasons have been suggested. First, one of the motives might be the 
desire to expand the sphere of influence of Libya in Chad. The annexation of 
the northern tip of Chad where Libya now maintains a military air base would fit 
in here. Furthermore, Libya might wish to control the potentially uranium- 
rich region of Chad. Still another motive might be the desire of Colonel Gadaffi 
to use Chad as a base for the realization of his dream of what The Economist has 
also called ‘a mammoth Saharan Islamic republic under his control’.*6 

Given the volatile and unpredictable nature of Colonel Gadaffi, the victory 
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and presence of his forces in Chad has inevitably created tremours in many West 
African states. While individual countries such as Nigeria and Cameroun have 
expressed doubts and misgivings about Libya’s involvement, which had resulted 
in thousands of refugees fleeing to the Borno state of Nigeria, a few countries 
such as Senegal and Gabon have actually appealed to France to intervene 
mulitarily in Chad to put a stop to Libya’s designs against them and other 
Francophone states in the area.5? 

Collectively, some African countries have taken a common position over the 
presence of foreign troops in Chad. Ata meeting of several countries in Lome, 
Togo in November 1980 (Togo, Congo, Guinea, and Benin), the Heads of 
States decided that all forces engaged in the battle for Ndjamena, the capital of 
Chad, should withdraw to a distance of at least 60 miles from the city. And at 
the Lagos summit of the OAU ‘good offices’ Committee on Chad on 23 and 24° 
December 1980, it was agreed that all foreign forces should withdraw completely 
from that country.*® 

It is doubtful whether Libya will comply with this call. For one thing, 
Colonel Gadaffi has continued to deny that he has ever had a large army and air 
force in Chad. He said Libya has had only military advisers that were sent to 
Chad at the invitation of President Goukouni Weddeye. Since Habre has not 
accepted final defeat, and has promised to continue to fight against ‘the Libyan 
conquerors’ from his base in the eastern part of the country, this might be a 
sufficient justification for the continued presence of Libyan troops in 
Chad. Thus we can expect Libyan and other foreign troops to continue to be 
involved in the Chadian cauldron for the foreseeable future. 


African Reactions to External Intervention 

In terms of the slogan ‘Hands Off Africa’, or ‘finding African solutions to 
African problems’ without external intervention, the effects of African reactions 
have been marginal. Although it could be argued that it was because of due 
regard for the OAU and its Charter (especially the principles of the inviolability 
of colonial frontiers) that had prevented the Western powers from intervening 
more forcefully in the conflict in the Horn of Africa during the 1977/78 period, 
the principal reason seemed to lie in the internal problems of the Western powers 
themselves such as the reluctance of the US Government to despatch its combat 
forces to the place after its Vietnam experience, and the uncertainty about 
American Senate support for such a venture. Indeed, during the second Shaba 
invasion in May 1978, African pressures or ‘noises’ did not stop the American 
Government from alerting the 82nd airborne division based at Fort Bragg in 
North Carolina to assist in the ‘evacuation’ operation. However, the recent 
decision of the French Government to withdraw its troops from Chad did take 
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place in direct response to the concerted action of Nigeria, Libya, Sudan, Niger, 
and Cameroun that produced the Kano agreement of late March 1979 and subse- 
quent agreements in Lagos in August 1979. But here too, it has to be said that 
since July 1978 the French Government had under intense domestic pressures 
decided in favour of the withdrawal of its troops from Chad apparently because it 
was costing the equivalent of about $2 million a day to the French taxpayers to 
keep the French forces in that country without any commensurate economic 
returns. What the OAU and individual African countries contributed to the 
reconciliation of Zaire with Angola late in 1978 must be considered 
insignificant. For the driving force for the rapprochement originated from the 
US and the decision of the MPLA government in Luanda to establish contacts 
with the West; for example, by seeking an observer status with the ACP 
countries in the negotiation of Lome II. l 

On the other hand, however, the African reactions have not stopped foreign 
interventions in the continent nor have they settled inter-state disputes making 
for such interventions. For instance, the OAU mediation commission on the 
Western Sahara was unable to meet for three years until June 1979. Thus the 
French intervention against POLISARIO has continued with impunity. The 
only effective resistance to the French intervention in the Western Sahara has 
been put up so far by the POLISARIO guerrillas.5: Furthermore, the OAU 
‘good offices’ on the Ethiopian-Somali conflict failed to produce any acceptable 
solution to the belligerent parties, and the conflict has so far been resolved, in 
so far as one can talk of any resolution, by the superior military and air power of 
the Ethiopians backed by the Cuban troops and the Soviet military 


_. advisers. Likewise, the OAU mediation commission on the conflict betwen 


Ethiopia and Sudan by itself achieved little or nothing. And in the meantime, 
Soviet and the Cuban military personnel continued to assist Ethiopia against 
Sudan with little or no regard for African opinion. Finally, the regular ground 
attacks and air raids of the governments of Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), and South 
Africa also continued for a time, and South African ones still continue, without 
being deterred by the threats or ‘noises’ of African states. Indeed, about the 
middle of February 1979, despite the rapprochement between Kinshasa and 
Luanda, the Mobutu government had to request and receive 250 paratroopers 
from a crack Belgian regiment for purposes of peace-keeping in the capital 
despite the continuing presence of the African Defence Force which 
is now largely made up of forces from Morocco and Senegal in Shaba. In many 
African capitals the despatch of these 250 Belgian paratroopers to Zaire was seen 
as an attempt to reinforce external intervention in Africa.® 

From the analysis above, one can see that the effects of African response to 
external intervention in Africa have been insignificant. External interventions 
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in the affairs of the continent have continued. However, it is arguable that the 
rate, the readiness, and the depth of external interventions in Africa could have 
been worse if the OAU, and the African states had remained completely 
passive. Nonetheless, it is important to seek an ‘explanation’ for- the type of 
effects so far achieved by present African postures and pressures. 


‘Explanation’ for Effects 

There are many reasons why African pressures have produced little effect on 
external interventions in the affairs of the continent. Broadly, these can be 
grouped into three, namely, the political fragility of some African states, their 
obvious economic and military weakness, and the ideological division of the OAU 
member states. 

The regimes in many African countries are fragile, and political instability mn 
most of them is rife. Nearly all African governments are still faced with the 
difficult task of nation-building with their authority being challenged by various _ 
‘dissident groups—ethnic, or religious—almost as it was at independence. 
Because of this many African government leaders have been spending much of 
their time on the question of ‘making nations out of the nation-states’ inherited 
from the former colonial Powers either by conciliating dissident elements or by 
using force against them, or by a combination of both strategies. This has so 
sapped the energy of most African governments that they have had little energy 
left afterwards to devote to getting extra-African forces out of their 
continent. Even some of the frontline states such as Angola and Mozambique 
which in face of the South African (and earlier, Rhodesian) military attacks and 
threats need all possible internal cohesion, have since 1977 not been spared 
serious internal subversion against their governments. Largely as a result of 
the preoccupation of most African states with domestic political stability, to 
mention merely one case, they failed completely to condemn the Soviet and the 
Cuban military intervention on the side of Ethiopia in the border conflict 
between Ethiopia and Sudan early in 1979.64 

Economically and militarily, Africa is also very weak. In all senses, the 
economy of Africa is under-developed. It is a colonial economy; that is, one 
based primarily on the export of raw materials and the import of finished 
goods. ‘The level of industrialization is generally low throughout Africa. The 
continent has the largest number of the least developed countries in the world, 
which is 16 out of a world total of 25 with an income per head of less than $100 
(according to 1973-4 figures). Since 1970 external debts in Africa have quad- 
rupled from $7 billion to $28 billion (according to 1976 figures). By now the 
situation must be worse as a result of further world-wide inflation, and the con- 
tinuing increases in the prices of crude oil. Furthermore, the bulk of their trade 
63. On 31 March 1979, about 10 people were executed by firing squad for ‘subversion’ in 
Mozambique. 


64. Only Egypt has actually responded to this by sending military personnel and military aid to 
Sudan. 
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has continued to remain with the Western Powers, while the bulk of foreign 
investments in Africa still comes from the West. Many African governments 
are still heavily dependent on foreign aid for their development, and some even 
to balance their annual budgets. Indeed, the economies of some of them, such 
as Zambia and Mozambique, have been extremely badly hit by sanctions earlier 
applied against the Salisbury regime in Rhodesia. According to Dr Kurt 
Waldheim, the UN Secretary-General, the application of sanctions ‘against 
Rhodesia had by July 1978 cost Zambia over $800 million, while the annual cost 
to Mozambique exceeded $100 million. With this combined with the massive 
slump in the world prices of copper, the mainstay of Zambia’s economy, one 
could understand the decision of the Kaunda government to re-open late in 1978 
its country’s rail route through Rhodesia to the coast. The economic problems 
of Mozambique have also led to economic pragmatism on the part of the govern- 
ment of Samora Machel, a government that has now been doing good business 
for several years with the South Africans. In these circumstances, the ability of 
the African states to apply economic sanctions against extra-African Powers 
intervening in African affairs is very limited indeed. 

In military terms Africa is of little significance. With a poor economic base, 
there is not much by way of financial resources that could be devoted to building 
a viable continental army. Apart from a few countries such as Egypt, Nigeria, 
Algeria and Morocco, the sizes of African armed forces® are, on the whole, 
small. For instance, late in 1975 when Mauritania joined Morocco to parcel out 
the former Spanish Sahara, the country had about 2,000 men in its 
army.*?7 Even these men were poorly equipped, poorly trained, and their 
morale was low. Without the swift French intervention with combat Jaguar 
aircraft, the Polisario forces could have easily knocked out Mauritania 
immediately in the desert war.*8 Even in Zaire, where the size of the armed 
forces was larger, exceeding 30,000 men, the soldiers were poorly armed, 
poorly trained, and their morale was very low; and hence it was easy for a band of 
about 2,000 well armed invaders to rout them on two occasions in Shaba in 1977 


and in 1978.69 
In addition to all this, very few arms are manufactured in Africa itself. For 


the bulk of their arms procurements (especially the heavy guns), bombs, and 
military planes, all the African countries are dependent on extra~African 


sources. In actual fact, France has military bases in some African states such as 


Senegal, Ivory Coast, Djibouti, and the Central African Republic. Further- 


- more, nearly all the African states have at least one form of military agreement 


with some extra-African powers that provide not only the military hard-ware but 
also training teams and training facilities.7° Furthermore, very few African 


65. For details see Africa Research Bulletin, July 1978. 

66. For details about this see The Military Balance 1978-79 (London, HSS), pp. 45-54. 
67. Africa Research Bulletin, December 1977. 

68. Mauritania had by August 1979 withdrawn from the desert war out of sheer exhaustion. 
69. The Economist (London), 10 June 1978. 

70. For details see The Miliary Balance 1978/79, op. cit., pp. 34-35, 45, 104-107. 
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states possess adequate military transport aircraft for medium (let alone long- 
range) military operations. With these military realities in Africa, there is very 
little military muscle that Africa can flex against extra-African forces. 

Another major factor accounting for the insignificant impact of African 
reactions to external interventions, has been the ideological split within the ranks 
of the OAU member states. While they have numbers on their side, they are so 
hopelessly divided on ideological and other grounds that it has been difficult for 
them to act in concert against external interventions. The split 1s not merely 
between the ‘moderates’ and the ‘militants’, as the Western scholars and their 
Press have seen it. There is a third group which is difficult to place in any 
precise ideological strait-jacket except that they favour the principle of ‘Africa 
for Africans’. It is in this last group that Nigeria, Tanzania, Togo, Liberia anda 
few other countries belong. Whereas the ‘moderates’, such as Senegal and 
Ivory Coast, Zambia and Zaire, wanted the Western powers to intervene force- 
fully in the continent to check the Soviet-Cuban forward policy in Africa, the 
‘militants’ such as Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia, Algeria and the Republic of 
Benin and a few other countries favoured and welcomed the introduction of 
massive Communist forces into Africa to halt what they regarded as the 
imperialist attempt to re-colonize Africa. The end result of this division is 
confusion. For instance, while Nigeria and four other African states were busy ` 
in Kano to effect a political settlement in Chad, partly to ensure the withdrawal 
of the French forces from Chad, President Mobutu was in France to seek more 
French military support for his government against possible attacks from the 
dissidents from within Zaire or operating across neighbouring states. The 
overall effect of this particular cleavage has been to neutralize the efforts of 
African states that were bent on ensuring that African disputes would be resolved 
by Africans themselves. 


Pa 


Future Prospects 

The future prospects for external interventions in Africa are great, at least in 
the foreseeable future. For, as earlier stated, the military and economic 
weakness of African states as well as the existence of power vacuums in some 
African countries will, for the immediate future, continue to attract extra- 
African interventions. This may sound pessimistic and uncomfortable. But 
that is how the system operates. The international system abhors a vacuum just 
as nature abhors one. Even the influential New Nigerian admitted this fact in an 
editorial entitled ‘Natute Abhors A Vacuum’ which was devoted to the Franco- 
Belgian military operations in Zaire in 1978 with American government 
support.7! Moreover, as long as the African states are unable to solve their own 
problems by themselves, the chances of great power intervention are 
considerable. As The Economist of London put it: ‘to follow the dictum that 
Africa should be left to find African solutions to its own problems might be right 


71, For details see the New Nigerian (Kaduna), 14 June 1978. 
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if there were any chance that it would happen.”? The Great Powers do not 
seem to believe that this will ‘happen’. The Guardian has stated that the slogan 
‘Hands-off-black Africa is still a good and honest policy . . . [but] it will not work 
unless everybody abides by iť. The chances of all the Great Powers Keeping 
their hands off the African pie are slim in this ruthless century of intense 
ideological, political, and economic rivalry despite the present detente between 
the East and the West. If one side intervenes on one side, the other side is by 
reflexible action bound to intervene on the other side. 

What is clear is that for some time to come the Great Powers are likely 
to continue to intervene in any part of Africa once it 1s in their interest to do 
so. If this is so, will the African response remain the same or change? This is 
not an easy question to answer. 

However, if there are no major changes in the basic African realities—such as 
the low level of technological development, the slim economic and military 
capability, the endemic political instability, and the ideological divisions of the 
OAU member states—there is not likely to be a substantial change in their 
reactions in the immediate future to external interventions compared with the - 
recent past. But if the realities of African states were to.change for better in the 
direction of a more stable domestic order, with greater economic and political 
muscle, and with a greater degree of trust and unity among African states, then 
one may perhaps hope for some major changes in their response to external 
interventions. Furthermore, if all the OAU member states were to observe 
strictly, as put by President Numeiry in his opening address to the OAU Summit 
Conference in Khartoum in July 1978, ‘the law as defined in the Charters of the 
UN and the OAU’, this would ensure peace and progress in Africa and end 
outside intervention in intra-African disputes.”* ‘This sentiment is a good 
one. But it is an inspirational objective, rather than what has actually been 
happening recently. For even Numeiry’s government has not kept to ‘the law’ 
strictly, continuing up until very recently to back the Eritrean guerrillas with 
both moral and material means. And in his country’s border conflict with 
Ethiopia the Numeiry government has taken aid from extra-African Powers such 
as the US, and from Saudi Arabia, and some other Arab states in the Persian 
Gulf. Somalia’s claims on her neighbours are also not likely to be permanently 
laid to rest. 

Despite all this, however, if the internal changes in Africa we suggest were 
actually to occur; and if a greater degree of unity can be effected among African _ 
states; and with the rise to the fore in government decision-making in some 
African states (especially in the Francophone ones of a younger generation of 
leaders who will be prepared to question foreign policies dictated from outside 
Africa, or at least question policies designed to serve extra-African interests) 
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then the collective African response to external interventions may well be 
substantially different from the past. From recent developments in Africa, one 
can say that the trend is towards this direction. Determined efforts are being 
made to consolidate national unity, and to modernize both the economy and the 
military in many African states; while younger men are coming to the helm of 
state affairs in many of them. If this trend continues, we can reasonably expect 
that future collective African responses to any further external interventions may 
well be more determined and more effective than has been the case hitherto. 


ERITREA: THE NATIONAL QUESTION AND 
THE LOGIC OF PROTRACTED STRUGGLE 


MICHAEL AND TRISH JOHNSON 


OPPOSITION to Ethiopia’s military regime has increasingly taken the form of 
national movements against Amhara domination. This became particularly 
evident after the Dergue (military council) had crushed independent trade 
unions in 1975 and suppressed petty bourgeois socialist parties in 1976 CEPRP) 
and 1977 (AESM). The statist rule of the Dergue brought to the surface many 
of the national contradictions inherent under the previous regime of Emperor 
Haile Selassie. A centralization of the Ethiopian empire, begun by Selassie’s 
predecessor, Menelik, had confirmed the dominance of an Amhara nationality | 
over subject peoples such as the Somalis in the Ogaden, Oromos in the southern 
region, Afars in the north-east, and the Tigrinya and other national groups in the 
north. The emergence of an absolutist state and an attendant development of 
capitalism also created new political forces based on new social classes. It was 
activity by these classes, principally a small working class and a larger petty 
bourgeoisie, which resulted in the overthrow of Haile Selassie and the ancien 
régime in 1974. The lack of adequate political organization of these classes, 
however, led to the revolution being carried through by the army; and 
subsequent moves by the Dergue against any potential for independent class 
action resulted in a predominance of nationalist currents. There was an 
intensification of armed resistance and revolt by such groups as the Western 
Somali Liberation Front (WSLF), Oromo Liberation Front (OLF), and the 
Tigrai People’s Liberation Front (TPLF); and in the summer of 1980 there were 
moves by the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) and TPLF to create a 
united popular front against the Dergue, which could include the OLF and other 
opposition forces. 

The demands of these liberation movements vary from different degrees of . 
local autonomy to, in the case of the EPLF, independence. It is the latter case 
of the Eritrean national-democratic revolution which concerns us in this paper, 
and it is that revolution’s transformation from a petty bourgeois nationalism to 
socialism which marks it off from some of the other national movements in 
Ethiopia. The Eritrean revolution has a specific history which, first, makes its 
claim to national status more concrete and, second, makes transformation to 
socialism more complete. 

In discussing these two aspects of Eritrea’s national movement, we use part of 
Amilcar Cabral’s theoretical framework, particularly his analysis of the role of 
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petty bourgeois leaders in national liberation struggles. We also touch upon a 
debate which surrounds the national question as elaborated in the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin. The Dergue’s position on this question is derived from 
Stalin, while that of the EPLF is situated much more in the tradition of Lenin. 


The Eritrean right to national self-determination 

Eritrea’s claim to independent national status dates back to its creation in the 
1880s as an Italian colony on the northern border of Menelik’s empire. In the 
fourth to seventh centuries AD, there had been a tributary state and empire 
based on Axum (now in Ethiopia’s Tigrai province), which very roughly 
corresponded to modern Eritrea. Subsequently, the centres of empire shifted 
as the southern trade routes developed, but the Amhara empires based in Showa 
were rarely able to exert control over the northern routes to the port of 
Massawa. In the last Amhara expansion in the nineteenth century, Menelik 
negotiated with the Italians to define the boundary of what the latter were to call 
Eritrea. As with most colonial boundaries, the colony of Eritrea was delimited 
by political and strategic considerations, with no regard to local nationalities. It 
included the northern reaches of the Ethiopian plateau or highlands and a large 
lowland area, bordered by Sudan to the west and north,and by the Red Sea coast, 
‘with its port of Massawa, to the east. This area of some 120,000 square 
kilometres included nine linguistic groups or ‘nationalities’. On the plateau, the 
dominant group was Tigrinya speaking, almost entirely Christian, and formed an 
extension of the Tigrinya people of Ethiopia’s Tigrai province. In the western 
lowlands the Beja and Bani Amir nomads spread across the border with Sudan; 
and along the Red Sea coast the Afar nomads formed part of a national group that 
- extended through the north-eastern regions of Ethipia. Whereas the high- 
landers were predominantly settled cultivators and Coptic Christians, the 
lowlanders were mainly pastoralists and Muslims. These ethnic, occupational 
and religious differences were to provide serious obstacles to Eritrean 
nationalism in its early stages. 

The imposition of Italian rule, however, did begin a process of political and 
socio-economic integration and created conditions for an emergence of social 
classes which, to a certain extent, cut across the divides of language and religion. 
The development of light manufacturing, construction and transport led to the 
creation of a working class and trade union organizations in the highlands and the 
coastal area around Massawa. More significant in terms of political leadership, 
colonial state structures provided employment for an emerging petty 
bourgeoisie, as did the development of trade, manufacturing and capitalist 
agriculture. This social transformation was uneven, being mostly concentrated 
in the highlands and eastern lowlands. While some pastoralists in the west, 
north-east and south-east became significant traders in livestock and grain, the 
majority of the nomadic and semi-nomadic populations in these regions remained 
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relatively unaffected by social change. This regional difference was, again, to 
have detrimental effects on the growth of Eritrean nationalism, as we shall show 
in the next section of this paper. 

The focus of nationalist activity in its early stages was the urbanized 
population in and around the towns of Asmara in the highlands, Keren in the 
central semi-lowlands, and Massawa in the eastern lowlands. The proletariat 
and petty bourgeoisie were recruited from a settled peasantry, and, although 
urbanization was relatively rapid, city dwellers maintained close contact with 
their villages, thus extending political consciousness into the countryside. 
Political activity became particularly marked towards the end of the British 
Protectorate (1941-52) and centred around the problem of Eritrea’s future 
status. In this activity, the petty bourgeoisie emerged as a dominant political 
force, competing within itself and with traditional leaderships seriously 
weakened by Italian and British colonialism. The authority of the Christian, 
highland gultegna had been diminished as a result of abolition of the gulti 
(tax-farming or tribute-collecting) system, and this group, which included a 
number of Coptic clerics, tended to argue for union or federation with Ethiopia. 
Significant sections of the petty bourgeoisie, however, feared the con- 
sequences of rule from Addis Ababa and organized in political parties like the 
Eritrean Independence Party (led by Woldeab Woldemariam, a Christian 
politician) to press for independence. From the beginning, this nationalist 
movement included Christians and Muslims. Obviously, most Muslims, 
whatever their social class, tended to be opposed to rule by a Christian emperor, 
but Christian members of the petty bourgeoisie also had interests in 
independence. Union with Ethiopia would almost inevitably lead to a 
redistribution of material resources away from the Eritrean petty bourgeoisie, a 
class poised to use state power to its own advantage. 

Ethiopia campaigned vigorously for annexation, especially as the ports of 
Massawa and Assab gave access to the sea; and agents were sent to Eritrea to 
bribe and terrorize nationalist and neutral politicians. Eventually a compromise 
was reached when the UN General Assembly voted in 1950 to federate Eritrea as 
an autonomous province within Ethiopia. Eritrea was to have its own 
democratically elected government and parliament, its own flag, a free press and 
free trade unions, and two official local languages—-Tigrinya and Arabic. The 
federation took place in 1952 and, theoretically, Eritrea became a privileged: 
province within the empire. But democratic rights and regional autonomy could 
not be tolerated for long in absolutist Ethiopia. Almost immediately, the 
Ethiopian army moved into Eritrea. By the mid-1950s political parties and the 
Eritrean General Union of Labour Syndicates (led by Woldeab Woldemariam) 
were banned; in 1957, Amharic replaced Tigrinya and Arabic as the official 
language, and, in 1959, the Eritrean flag was suppressed. Amhara officials 
dominated the administration and entered into joint ventures with foreign and 
local businessmen. A social category of local collaborators was built up in 
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parliament, administration and business, whose loyalty to the Ethiopian crown 
was bought in exchange for government positions, licences, land grants and other 
state patronage. While a few collaborators benefited, the majority of: the 
population suffered the effects of a systematic underdevelopment of 
Eritrea. This included the dismantling of several industries and their removal 
to Addis Ababa (a policy reminiscent of the British period when the Protectorate 
administration had removed Italian docks and factories and sold them off to 
foreign buyers). Unemployment increased dramatically, resulting in a return to 
the land of recently proletarianized peasants and a mass emigration of workers to 
Saudi Arabia and Sudan. 

The fiction of Eritrea’s autonomy was ended in 1962 when Haile Selassie 
surrounded the province’s parliament with Ethiopian troops and forced it to 
accept the abrogation of Eritrea’s federal status. This event 1s often referred to 
as a justification: for Eritrea’s claim to independence, a claim which stems from 
the formation of an Eritrean ‘nation’ during the Italian colonial period and which 
develops greater moral weight with Haile Selassie’s forcible annexation, against 
the spirit and letter of the 1950 UN resolution. In terms of international law or 
convention, the annexation of Eritrea can certainly be construed as illegal, and 
defenders of international agreements such as the United States and Britain can 
be shown to have had scant regard for the rights of Eritrea in their 
backing of Ethiopia (in return for which the US was granted the Kagnew 
communications base in Asmara, the capital of Eritrea). An alternative 
argument, however, is that the Eritrean revolution should be supported, not 
because of Ethiopian and American duplicity, nor because of so-called ‘rights’ in 
international law, but rather because the revolution has transcended a narrow 
petty bourgeois nationalism to become a genuinely socialist movement. 

The question of national self-determination and secession is fraught with 
difficulties. The Organization of African Unity is understandably concerned 
about a possible Balkanization of Africa, and therefore denies open support to 
the Eritreans. Socialists who fully supported Eritrea as an ‘oppressed nation’ 
against the Ethiopian empire are now worried about a movement which is 
fighting a war against a supposedly socialist regime, backed by Cuba and the 
Soviet Union (both of which had previously supported the Eritrean cause). 
The Ethiopian Dergue, by making considerable use of Stalin’s Marxtsm and the 
National Question, argues that the Eritrean nationalist movement is counter- 
revolutionary and serves the interests cf imperialism. We do not deny that, if 
Stalin’s restrictive definition of a nation is used, Eritrea is not a nation. A 
national petty bourgeoisie and working class may have been formed during the 
colonial period, but it is still true that there are nine national/linguistic groups in 
„Eritrea. The Eritrean People’s Liberation Front seeks in its political education 
to teach the various nationalities about each other, to instil tolerance and respect 
for different cultures and religions, and to transcend parochial nationalism in a 
wider Eritrean context. But the fact remains that Eritrea does not have a 
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common language or culture, and this, according to Stalin, means it has no right 
to self-determination. 

If the Dergue members choose to follow Stalin on this issue, they are at least 
being consistent, and we shall have cause to point to other Stalinist aspects of the 
Ethiopian state at the end of this paper. What they cannot do, however, is to 
claim Lenin in justification for their repression of Eritrean nationalism. By 
selectively quoting Lenin out of context, they misrepresent his argument on the 
national question. The first point to be made is that Eritrea is no more an 
artificial national entity than most other African countries carved out by 
colonialism. In the course of many years of struggle against Italy, Britain and 
Ethiopia, more and more Eritreans developed a national consciousness; and there 
is considerable evidence to suggest that by the mid-1970s an overwhelming 
majority favoured independence. As a nation they claimed a right to self- 
determination, a right that Lenin considered inviolable. He argued that 
socialists are not obliged to support the azms of secessionist movements, but they 
do have to support the right of seceding nations to decide the issue for themselves. 
The Eritreans are on firm Leninist ground when they argue that it is only their 
freedom to choose independence which would make an equal and voluntary 
association possible in the future. Given a history of Amhara repression, it is 
perfectly understandable for the Eritreans to insist on their independence before 
any talks on co-operation between the two countries can be started. 

The Eritrean claim to independence is thus based on an interpretation of 
specific rights in international law or convention and the more general right of all 
nations to self-determination. Increasingly, however, Eritreans make a greater 
claim in justification for their revolution by arguing that the liberation movement 
has developed beyond mere nationalism to become involved in the creation of a 
socialist and democratic society. It is to this transformation of the national 
movement which we now turn. 


From Nationalism to Socialism: the Logic of Protracted Struggle 

The Eritrean revolution has many parallels with that of Guinea-Bissau, as 
described by Amilcar Cabral. Cabral argued that a truly proletarian revolution 
in Guinea was impossible, given the small size of the working class. The 
peasantry, exploited by Portuguese colonialism, constituted a ‘physical force’ in 
terms of its numbers and role in production, but it was not a self-conscious 
‘revolutionary force’. This left the petty bourgeoisie as the only self-conscious 
class with a capacity for organization. Cabral went to great lengths to justify a 
petty bourgeois leadership for the revolution, arguing that in the course of a 
protracted struggle against an intransigent colonial state the petty bourgeois 
revolutionaries were forced more and more to commit ‘class suicide’ by 
identifying themselves with the interests of an exploited peasantry on whom they 
relied for food, protection and armed support. During this process of trans- 
formation, those intellectual. middle-class leaders who sought to constitute 
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themselves as a new ruling class in place of the colonialists were either purged 
or converted into genuine revolutionaries with a ‘proletarian’ consciousness. 
Thus the Guinea-Bissau national movement would not result in an exploitative 
and dependent post-colonial state, so common in other parts of Africa where the 
passage to independence had been easier and more under the control of colonial 
powers. 

Although during the latter period of Italian rule the Eritrean working class was 
quite large, as compared with other countries in the region, it was not to have a 
clearly determinant effect on the Eritrean revolution. Its development in the 
1930s had been in response to the needs of Italian expansion into Ethiopia, and, 
with the occupation of British troops in 1941, a deindustrialization ensued which 
continued after federation. Accompanying this destruction of the proletariat as 
a physical force were moves by Haile Selassie’s regime against working class 
political activity. We have already mentioned the banning of Eritrean trade 
unions in the 1950s. The final blow came in 1958 when underground unions 
organized a general strike in Asmara and Massawa in an attempt to force the 
regime to recognize trade unions and improve pay and conditions. In military 
action against the strikers, over a hundred workers were killed or wounded and 
hundreds more arrested. The working class, small in numbers, was easily 
isolated and neutralized. 

Significant political action against the Ethiopian state could now only come 
from the rural population or the urban petty bourgeoisie. Although the 
Eritrean peasantry had been influenced politically by workers returning to the 
land during the British and post-1952 periods, it was still subject to the same 
limitations as most other peasantries. The predominance of risti land tenure 
theoretically meant that land was held communally, but, because it was 
redistributed on an irregular basis, rural social relations were characterized by 
peasant proprietorship and individualism. The peasant class was split along 
linguistic and cultural divides; and traditional loyalties to locally dominant 
lineages and the Coptic Church resulted in characteristic patron-client relations 
between peasants and the state which served as a mechanism for political 
control. The petty bourgeoisie, on the other hand, could see political and 
economic power slipping away from them into the hands of Amhara officials and 
a few local clients of the regime. In addition, they experienced cultural 
denigration with the abolition of Tigrinya and Arabic as official languages in 
government and schools, an event which sparked off widespread student 
demonstrations in 1957. Gradually there developed an underground resistance 
to Amhara rule, partly based on students, intellectuals and some workers in 
surrounding Arab countries, and partly on the educated middle class organized in 
secret cells in Asmara and other urban centres. Inspired by leaders like 
Woldeab Woldemariam, who broadcast from Cairo in 1955, this loosely 
organized Eritrean Liberation Movement had some success in mobilizing 
popular opinion. But the movement lacked any clear political line and 
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leadership and it was not until the formation of the Eritrean Liberation Front 
(ELF) in 1960, and the start of an armed struggle in 1961, that the nationalist 
opposition developed a clear momentum. 

The problem Eritrean nationalists faced was in developing a mass base. 
Given the nature of the local social formation, this inevitably involved linking a 
conscious petty bourgeois leadership to a rural physical force. The ELF was 
started by a group of political exiles and students in Cairo, led by Idris 
Mohammed Adam who had been active as a nationalist in the 1950s. This 
group of expatriates developed contacts with Hamid Idris Awati, a bandit leader 
who was distantly related through the Bani Amir tribe to Idris Adam. Awati and 
his armed band, supplemented by cadres from abroad, formed the nucleus of a 
small fighting force which began to attack Ethiopian police posts and garrisons. 
Gradually, the ELF expanded in size, but it remained for some time a 
predominantly nomad and semi-nomad force. This resulted in the Front being 
influenced by traditional nomad raiding against settled cultivators to adopt a 
particular style of guerrilla warfare which scarcely transcended it. The Bani 
Amur, for example, under the guise of revolutionary tax collecting, continued to 
rustle cattle and expropriate other tribute from the settled Kunama (a mixed 
Muslim, Christian and animist tribe in the western lowlands). 

As the ELF expanded its military operations on to the plateau, religious and 
class differences came to the fore. Many Christian highlanders resented the 
Front being portrayed by its leadership in the surrounding Arab world as a 
Muslim, and even Arab, movement. In addition, they were suspicious of 
Muslim dominance in the leadership, and many were opposed to a zonal 
command structure organized along religious and tribal lines. Much has been 
made of the religious division within the Eritrean movement, but David Pool’s 
analysis—by emphasizing the differences between a revolutionary social base 
amongst nomads and one rooted in the peasantry—offers a more convincing 
explanation for an eventual split in the ELF which led to the formation of the 
rival Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF). 

Pool’s argument leads us to conclude that a national movement based on 
nomads, and led by members of the petty bourgeoisie who have not been forced 
to commit class suicide, can operate within the overall status quo in a way that a 
peasant movement cannot. Nomads who traditionally prey upon settled 
peasants act in competition with the state and effectively seek to place them- 
selves in a position as tax collectors and rulers of a subject population. Their 
petty bourgeois leaders are not, therefore, encouraged to give up their own more 
highly developed claims to state power. The ‘revolution’ which emerges from 
an alliance of these political forces does not significantly change social relations, 
but has more in common with the wars between neo-feudal lords for control of 
tribute which characterize much of Ethiopian history. The organization of 
peasants as a revolutionary force, however, requires a radical evolution in the 
relationship between leaders and led, particularly if, as was the case in Eritrea, 
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the national struggle is protracted and directed against a powerful and repressive 
state apparatus which metes out harsh collective punishments against an 
immobile population. A protracted people’s war of this kind requires, pre- 
eminently, a high degree of political education for peasants—including education 
by example—in order to develop a commitment to supply and protect the 
revolution. It also necessitates the evolving of a political programme to meet 
the peasants’ material needs. If cultivators are forcibly taxed and conscripted, 
they will not make good revolutionaries. Rather, they must be persuaded that 
their interests are truly represented in the revolution, both in terms of reforms in 
relations of production and in the development of democratic control over the 
revolution’s direction. 

After a period of internal struggle anc debate in the late 1960s, three groups 
broke away from the ELF in 1970 to form the Popular Liberation Forces which 
later became the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front. The split was followed by 
a costly civil war between the two Fronts, which was ended in 1974 after 
pressure from guerrillas and the civilian population. Relations between the 
Fronts continued to be tense, however, and there were periodic clashes over 
territorial claims in the liberated areas. As the EPLF developed its socialist 
programme, it influenced the ELP to move towards the left, but there were 
marked differences in the practices of the Fronts. In the west and south of 
Eritrea, the ELF continued to deal with traditional tribal and village leaders, land 
reform was minimal and peasant produce was taxed in ELF markets. In EPLF 
areas in the highlands and northern and eastern lowlands, a dramatic land reform 
was implemented, and in the market towns merchant profit levels and prices 
were closely controlled. After 1975, the EPLF developed to be by far the 
strongest military and political force, liberating considerably more territory and, 
significantly, towns than the ELF in the offensive of 1977. One of the towns 
taken by the EPLF was Keren, Eritrea’s second largest city, situated in what had 
previously been an ELF region. 

Whether the split of 1970 had been instigated by Christian chauvinists, by 
factional leaders concerned at their lack of influence within the ELF leadership, 
or by committed revolutionaries who had read appropriate Maoist texts, the fact 
remains that an extension of the revolution into peasant areas required a trans- 
formation of its structure and leadership. Those leaders who were able to make 
this transformation ultimately came to prominence in a socialist movement 
qualitatively different in its revolutionary practice from the restrictively 
nationalist ELF. Others were expelled, such as Osman Salih Sabbe, a leader 
who often portrayed the Eritrean revolution as a Muslim-Arab cause in order to 
win support from reactionary Arab countries, such as Saudi Arabia. Sabbe later 
formed his own organization, the ELF-PLF, but though this initiative had 
considerable financial backing from some Arab countries, the ELF-PLF 
remained extremely small and never developed a significant base of support in 
Eritrea. 
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More research is necessary to trace the precise mechanisms of the ‘logic of 
protracted struggle’, but the Eritrean experience provides a clear example of the 
general way such a logic unfolds. In fighting against an extremely repressive 
Ethiopian state, greater reliance had to be placed on the support of the peasantry 
in order to conduct an effective guerrilla war. In this process, a revolutionary 
petty bourgeoisie emerged, seized control of the revolution’s leadership, and 
then embarked on the extremely difficult and problematic process Cabral 
describes as ‘class suicide’ and ‘proletarianization’. But, in stressing material 
factors in this way, we should not lose sight of the fact that people make 
revolutions. Were it not for the presence of socialists in the ELF, no amount of 
material conditions could have created a socialist EPLF. Who were these 
socialists and where did they come from? Because the EPLF see their 
revolution as a mass struggle, they are very reluctant to discuss personalities. It 
seems, though, that a number of Marxists, who had been active in student 
politics and demonstrations at Addis Ababa University in 1967-69 returned to 
Eritrea and joined the ELF. This group and those cadres who had been sent by 
the Front for training in China and Cuba probably provided a major stimulus for 
a move to the left. They may not have been very sophisticated theoreticians: 
Mao’s Quotations rather than his more substantial works seem to have provided 
much of the early theory, along with selected passages from Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin. But in the course of the movement’s internal struggles, Marxists and 
other socialists developed an analysis of Eritrean society and an attendant 
political programme which, as it was implemented by the EPLF, effected a 
radical social revolution. 


The Content and Practice of EPLF Socialism 

In developing its peasant base, the EPLF laid great emphasis on political 
education and democracy, coupled with land reform and provision of medical, 
veterinary and other services. 

Where they existed, landlordism and tributary tax-farming were abolished in 
liberated areas and land was redistributed equitably, to women as well as men. 
Care was taken to involve peasants themselves in redistribution, rather than 
simply forcing through land reform by executive action. This political 
mobilization of peasants was conducted sensitively and was based on detailed 
knowledge of the wide variety of land tenure systems which existed. Wherever 
possible, traditional practices were adapted to the aims of land reform. An 
example of this was the use of a traditional redistribution process which had 
fallen into disuse. According to the norms of risti tenure in the highlands, land 
was vested in the kinship group and individual families were entitled to plots of 
land which were redistributed every five years orso. In many areas, redistribu- 
tion had not been implemented and, as a result, some lineages had acquired 
larger holdings and better land than others. In addition, there were a number of 
landless labourers who were not members of the privileged kinship group which 
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held risti land. The EPLF reactivated and reformed traditional redistribution. 
On entering a village, cadres would conduct a detailed land survey to identify 
‘the various social classes and, in particular, those peasants with little or no land. 
Key members of the poor peasantry were then recruited into secret cells and 
given political education over and above the open politicization conducted in 
village Mass Associations. Once poor peasants were convinced they could stand 
up against the local rich peasantry, a village assembly was called which then 
proceeded to implement a redistribution that the politicized poor were able to 
ensure was egalitarian. Village councils were elected and armed peasant militias 
established; and, whereas the ELF had recognized and made use of traditional 
village elders from dominant lineages, the EPLF ensured, as far as possible, that 
the councils and militias were controlled by formerly poor peasants. 

Village life was further democratized and politicized by establishing 
peasant, women’s and youth Mass Associations. Although there is evidence 
that members of these organizations, at least at the beginning, merely parrotted 
the Front’s slogans, it is clear also that, over time, peasants came to understand 
the nature of the social revolution and their role within it. In addition, the 
formation of trained peasant militias gave the peasantry the means to defend their 
revolution, not simply from Ethiopian troops but also from any potential 
exploitation by the revolution’s petty bourgeois leadership. 

Stemming from the same imperatives which promoted the Front’s peasant 
policies, the politicization and liberation of women also became a central part of 
the social revolution. To state the obvious, women formed half the peasant 
population. They were particularly responsible for rearing chickens, growing 
vegetables and processing food for domestic consumption. If peasants were to 
feed, protect and promote the revolution, then clearly women had a primary role 
to play. Given the high degree of subordination and exploitation of women in 
‘traditional’ Eritrean society, the Fronts achievements in moving towards an 
emancipation of women are particularly striking. 'Women have been organized 
into Mass Associations and about a third of the EPLF’s members are women, 
many of them fighting in the front lines. There is a diminishing sexual division 
of labour: male fighters perform domestic tasks, such as cooking, equally with 
- their female comrades, and women have entered traditionally male occupations 
as mechanics and metalworkers. A radical marriage law has been adopted, 
which outlaws child brides and provides for the woman’s right to 50 per cent of 
conjugal property in the event of a divorce. Also there is a strict moral code 
prohibiting, for example, sexual relations between unmarried fighters, which 
contrasts markedly with the reported practice of ELF male fighters who treat 
women much as any other army of occupation does. 

The practices of the EPLF and the harsh repression of the Ethiopian state 
persuaded thousands of Eritrean men and women to join the Front, which grew 
in size from an original membership of some 300 to a force of fighters, 
mechanics, medics and agronomists numbering tens of thousands. All EPLF 
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members are given military training and are known as ‘fighters’ even though 
many of them work in non-military spheres. But the teachers, veterinary 
surgeons, paramedics and others perform vital functions in the social 
revolution. Here the emphasis is on such things as literacy, self-reliance' and 
primary health care: education and medical services are for the masses, not a 
privileged few. There are around 150 schools where children and adults study 
under the trees, in makeshift premises or in underground shelters. Some of 
these schools are very large. In the Front’s refugee camp across the border in 
Sudan, for example, 2,500 children attend the Revolutionary School and a 
further thousand attend an orphanage school for children under the age of seven. 
Similarly dramatic achievements have been made in the field of health care. In 
mid-1979, despite Ethiopian advances into liberated areas, the EPLF had four 
hospitals, a large number of clinics and 31 mobile medical teams. Significantly 
for a Front committed to socialist medicine, there were over 1,300 paramedics 
who, after three months’ training, went out to the villages and nomad areas 
where they were able to diagnose and treat common diseases, as well as give 
vaccinations and provide health education. 

Within the EPLF, and in dealings between the Front and civilians, there is no 
apparent elitism. Doctors are not usually considered superior to paramedics, 
nor agronomists to peasants, and the symbols of distinction between commanders 
and ordinary fighters have largely been eradicated. Leadership is firmly based 
in the field, not outside Eritrea; and leaders participate equally with ordinary 
fighters in domestic duties, unlike the ELF commanders who had a special group 
of young fighters to serve them. The EPLF’s democratic-centralist structure 
provides an elaborate system of elected assemblies and committees, and elections 
take place after considerable discussion in which criticism and self-criticism are 
actively encouraged. Particular attention is paid to a candidate’s attitudes 
towards peasants and nomads, and his or her dealings with the civilian population 
is closely scrutinized. Fighters are also linked to civilians by their involvement 
in production, either through their work in the fields, or in the underground 
workshops and light manufacturing industries in the base area. 

The fighters’ role in production is an important part `of the Front’s strategy of 
self-reliance. Eschewing a policy of taxing the civilian population, the EPLF 
seeks to make its own organizations self-reliant as well as the wider economy of 
liberated Eritrea. In a sense this policy has also been forced upon the Front, as 
it receives only limited material assistance from outside the revolution. Some 
Arab countries, such as Kuwait, have provided money for humanitarian relief, as 
have aid agencies in Europe and the US. Politically, though, the EPLF is 
isolated on the international scene and does not receive significant assistance 
from the Arab world, as the ELF has from Iraq and Syria. Most money 
probably comes from the Eritrean expatriate community living and working in 
surrounding Arab countries and Europe. Other finance comes from cross- 
border trade with Sudan run by the EPLF, but this only serves to alleviate the 
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Front’s dependence on Sudanese merchants for food supplies. In order to 
reduce this dependence further, the Front took over former European-owned 
plantations, operating them as state farms, and sought to extend irrigation, 
working alongside local peasants to increase production. In terms of arms 
supplies, the EPLF is almost completely self-sufficient. It has captured tanks, 
lorries, guns and ammunition from the enemy, and in its underground workshops 
it not only repairs and services this equipment but also produces ‘home-made’ 
hand granades and spare parts. 


Socialism and democracy in the EPLF 

Foreign observers who visit EPLF liberated areas are invariably struck by the 
Front’s military and social achievements, its high degree of self-discipline and 
self-reliance, and by the open and democratic nature of liberated society. By 
the end of 1977, the Eritrean revolution controlled more than 90 per cent of the 
country and had surpassed all other African liberation movements by taking 
control of cities as well as rural areas. Gerard Chaliand, who had had direct 
experience of similar movements in other parts of the world, visited Eritrea and 
argued that its revolution compared—in terms of liberated territory, social 
reform and sophisticated organization—with that of Vietnam. The Soviet- 
backed Ethiopian offensives of 1978 and 1979, however, forced the EPLF to 
withdraw from the towns and retreat to a new base area in the mountains. 
During this period the ELF, with its poorly organized social base, was virtually 
destroyed as an effective fighting force. By contrast, the EPLF survived to 
mount a major counter-offensive against the Ethiopian army in January 
1980. The Eritrean struggle for national liberation is still continuing, and there 
is considerable potential for an ultimate victory in the proposed popular front 
with other liberation movements in Ethiopia. The EPLF fighters and civilian 
population survived the Ethiopian offensives with minimal losses, particularly 
because of a well organized and disciplined ‘strategic withdrawal’ mounted by the 
Front in 1978-1979. The aims of this withdrawal were fully debated and 
explained to both fighters and civilians. The Front then evacuated the urban 
population, and some of the surrounding countryside, prior to their own 
withdrawal to base areas. Although many people have returned, the Ethiopians 
continue to control half-empty towns and have been unable to pacify the 
countryside. 

The struggle for liberation is clearly going to be very protracted, but Eritreans 
have learnt that a people’s war cannot be defeated except by genocide or a 
betrayal by the revolution’s leadership. Despite Soviet supplies of a lethal 
anti-personnel gas to the Ethiopians, it is very unlikely, given the terrain and 
balance of forces in the region, that a genocidal policy could be successful. 
Betrayal, in the form of a negotiated regional autonomy under the hegemony of 
the Dergue, seems to be the current strategy of the ELF leadership, who have 
effectively pulled out of the unity agreement signed with the EPLF leaders in 
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1977. Although unity moves reached the stage of agreeing on common political 
education for the two Fronts, the ELF leaders were always worried about being 
eclipsed by the EPLF. In recent months, there have been reports of renewed 
fighting between the Fronts and of negotiations between the ELF and the 
Dergue. What seems to be happening, is that ELF petty bourgeois leaders who 
were not prepared to commit class suicide in a period of military success are now 
protecting their privileged position in the face of military defeat. 

The question which arises, though, is the extent of class suicide amongst the 
EPLF leadership. With its much stronger base in Eritrean society, this 
leadership has, as yet, no interest in a negotiated peace. It is far better for them 
to continue the struggle for national self-determination or, at worst, negotiate 
from a position of strength afforded by any alliance with other national move- 
ments in Ethiopia. Such an alliance could be problematic. The Tigrai 
People’s Liberation Front has a socialist programme and organization comparable 
with the EPLF, but the same cannot be said of other liberation fronts which have 
not yet gone through the radicalizing experiences of their counterparts in the 
north. Ifa united front is one potential brake on the process of class suicide in 
the EPLF leadership, the current situation in Eritrea is another. The Ethiopian 
offensives have created some 100,000 displaced persons who, to differing 
degrees, are dependent upon the EPLF, either in the Front’s refugee camp at 
Solomuna in Sudan or in the much reduced liberated areas. This is a reversal of 
the social conditions which, we have argued, create a radical revolutionary 
leadership. Rather than the Front being dependent on, and therefore 
responsive to, the local population, a large part of the latter are now dependent 
on the Front. . 

Obviously, it would be folly to risk further military reversals by refusing to 
make strategic alliances with other liberation movements in an attempt to main- 
tain revolutionary points. Indeed, some observers have argued that the EPLF 
should have formed a more effective and earlier alliance with the ELF in order to 
inflict a decisive defeat on the Ethiopians in the mid-1970s. Participation in a 
popular front need not dilute the commitment of its leaders if the EPLF 
preserves its internal organization and programme. Similarly, the existence of a 
dependent refugee population is not a threat to the emergence of a revolutionary 
petty bourgeoisie if refugees are encouraged to see themselves as an integral part 
of the revolution with a continuing and useful role to play. On a recent visit to 
the Solomuna refugee camp, one of the authors of this paper found that Mass 
Associations were as active as they had been in the field, that curricula in the 
Revolutionary School instilled a revolutionary consciousness amongst students 
and teachers, and that many refugees were fully involved in production. 

In raising these issues we seek to deal with a more general problem which 
arises out of what seems, at times, to be a rather sanguine line of argument in the 
writings of Cabral and his protagonists. It is all very well to show how the logic 
of protracted struggle impels a petty bourgeois leadership towards class suicide 
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and a ‘proletarian’ or mass consciousness. But there is nothing inevitable about 
this, particularly if the revolution experiences serious military reversals or-—-and, 
in the long term, this is the crucial point—if the revolution succeeds in obtaining 
national liberation before the full ‘proletarianization’ of its leadership. During a 
revolutionary war, the leadership needs the voluntary and active support of the 
peasantry. After independence, what is to stop a crystallization around the 
post-colonial state of an elite or bureaucratic class? And the problem is not 
confined to class relations: recent history is full of examples of women playing 
central roles in revolutionary wars, only to be returned to a domestic and 
subordinate status after national liberation. 

We cannot argue that the Eritrean revolution is immune from such tendencies 
as these, and there will probably never come a point when we can say petty 
bourgeois and patriarchal currents have been eliminated from the EPLF. Self- 
aggrandisement and sexism are deeply embedded in any culture. Nevertheless, 
what we can say is that the EPLF has an organizational structure which gives 
definite, although not proportional, weight to the interests of the peasants, 
nomads and women, and that the political culture which developed in the 
mid-1970s lays great emphasis on internal discussion, debate and persuasion. 
One-third of the membership of the Congress (which elects the Central 
Committee) is drawn from Mass Associations outside the Front, and as we have 
already pointed out election to the various committees takes place after full and 
open debate involving criticism and self-criticism. In virtually all areas, 
discussion and persuasion is preferred to executive force, and dissidents are, on 
the whole, treated humanely. Before and after any military operation, strategy 
and tactics are fully discussed between commanders and fighters. Questions of 
land reform and improving levels of praduction are debated in peasant Mass 
Associations and village assemblies. Even Ethiopian prisoners of war are 
treated in a fraternal manner: they receive the same rations as EPLF fighters and 
are given political education to explain the aims of Eritrean national liberation. 
This treatment contrasts markedly with Ethiopian torture and execution of 
Eritrean prisoners. The POW population is a tremendous drain on EPLF 
resources and it would be much more efficient not to take prisoners; but the 
Front’s humanitarian ethic precludes such a solution, and many prisoners say 
they prefer to stay in Eritrea rather than be repatriated. Repatriation is not, in 
fact, an option as the Ethiopian regime refuses to acknowledge the existence of 
POWs, fearing a return of politicized soldiers who would give a favourable 
account of their treatment and the Eritrean revolution. 

The EPLF is clearly trying to build a people’s revolution from below which it 
wants to export to its enemies, wherever possible, through persuasion and 
example. Itis remarkably unauthoritarian, voluntary and egalitarian, and has a 
high level of morale. The Dergue’s revolution, on the other hand, is imposed 
from above by an army, authoritarian in structure and intent, which makes 
widespread use of conscripted militias composed of apolitical peasants with a low 
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degree of commitment and morale. The achievements of Ethiopian land reform 
were undoubtedly dramatic, but the reforms were again imposed from above and 
were not preceded by a thorough politicization of the peasantry. Huge repay- 
ments to the Soviet Union for arms supplies necessitate an increasing exploitation 
and regimentation of the peasantry; and, rather than developing peasant class 
consciousness, the Dergue encourages tribal and national divisions, even to the 
point of depopulating Oromo and Somali areas to the south in order to release 
land for Amhara and other clients of the regime. 

The centralized political control of the Dergue and its recently created Party 
extends over nationalities, peasant organizations and trade unions, as weil as the 
economy, thus providing a material base for Stalinism. The practices of the 
EPLF, with its emphasis on voluntary recruitment, internal democracy and 
co-operation between the Front and peasants provide an emerging set of social 
and political relations which pre-figure a post-revolutionary society which is 
non-hierarchical and democratic. An ‘associational’ form of socialism cannot be 
guaranteed in an independent Eritrea, but at least the groundwork is being 
laid. It is difficult to imagine a politicized and armed peasantry ever allowing a 
move towards the kind of statism which is currently practised in Ethiopia. 
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CAMEROON AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS 


NoprvA KoFELE-KALE 


THE FOREIGN policy making processes in Cameroon is a highly personalized thing 
and has been dominated by the style and personality of President Ahmadou 
Ahidjo. To appreciate the extent to which all other traditional foreign policy 
making structures (such as the cabinet, legislature, and so on) have been 
subordinated to the will of one man, one must examine the nature of presidential 
power in Cameroon. An unusually perceptive student of Cameroon politics, 
Professor Le Vine, has observed that Cameroon’s presidency is a hybrid which 
‘combines the attributes of a British-style Governor-General, a Fifth Republic 
President and an American Chief executive. This new type of presidency,’ Le 
Vine goes on, ‘does not appear to have parallels in present or past constitutional 
practice.’3 This assessment is shared by the Cameroonian legal scholar, Owona, 
who states without equivocation that in Cameroon ‘Le Chef de l’Etat demeure le 
chef incontestable du gouvernement’‘ as well as the leader of the ruling and only 
party, the Cameroon National Union. 

The Cameroon constitution establishes the paramountcy of the president in 
the executive field,> conferring upon him wide and commanding powers among 
which is the right to negotiate and ratify agreements and treaties (Art. 
9.4). Although the constitution provides that certain kinds of treaties shall be 
submitted before ratification for approval by the National Assembly (Art. 9.4) or 
through a national referendum (Art. 30.2b), this provision is effectively 
neutralized by Art. 21 which empowers the President to legislate by way of 
ordinance. The constitution imposes no obligation on the President to accept or 
act on the advice of his cabinet or parliament. He in fact enjoys with the latter 
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studies: Olajide Aluko, ‘Ghana’s Foreign Policy under the NLC’, Africa Quarterly (January 1971) 
and his ‘After Nkrumah: Continuity and Change in Ghana’s Foreign Policy’, Issue, 5, No. 1 (Spring 
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Study of Uganda’, in Kenneth Ingham, (ed.) Foreign Relations of African States, London: 
Butterworths, 1974; Dunstan M. Wai, “The Sudan: Domestic Politics and Foreign Relations Under 
Nimiery’, African Affairs, 78, No. 312 (July 1979). 

3. Victor T. Le Vine, ‘The Cameroon Federal Republic’ in Gwendolen Carter (ed.), Five African 
States (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1963), p. 310. 

4, Joseph Owona, ‘La réforme politique et constitutionnelle de la République unie du Cameroun 
en 1975: expérience de deconcentration merarchisée d’un régime présidentiel fort’, Revue 
Camerounaise de Droit, No. 9 (Janvier-Avril 1976), pp. 15ff. 

5. Mbu Etonga, ‘An Imperial Presidency: A Study of Presidential Power in Cameroon’, in Ndiva 
Kofele-Kale (ed.) An African Experiment in Nation-Building: The Bilingual Cameroon Republic 
Since Reunification (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1980), pp. 133-157. 
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parallel lawmaking powers (Art. 2.1. of the 1972 Constitution). This emascula- 
tion of parliament’s law-making powers has led in practice to a system of personal 
rule. As a result, domestic as well as foreign policy decisions bear the 
unmistakable stamp of this ‘imperial’ president, reflecting his peculiar idio- 
syncracies, preferences and dislikes. Neither the elected representatives on 
the National Assembly nor interest group structures actually non-existent) 
provide significant inputs from the mass public. Thus the public’s views are 
often ignored, as was the case during the Biafran War. 

A third characteristic of Cameroon’s foreign policy is its essential conservatism 
which some foreign commentators have mistakenly described as ‘pragmatism’ or 
‘gradualism’.? This conservative tendency is distinguished by the absence of a 
substantive ideology, or of any coherent doctrine embodying a critical assessment 
of the status quo, or a view of the desirable future, or some definite plan of 
action by which the masses of Cameroonians can be mobilized in order to attain 
this better future.8 Where Nkrumah talked of pan-africanism, Nyerere of 
ujamaa, and Senghor of negritude to provide the necessary spark to fire the 
imagination of their compatriots to reach for greater heights at home and abroad, 
we find no such dreams in Cameroon. Instead one senses a climate of ‘anti- 
ideology’ sustained by a conviction that vision must make room for machiavellian 
adjustments to the harsh realities of global politics. That.these realities can 
themselves be changed, which is what an ideology might suggest, 1s a proposition 
that receives only lip service in official rhetoric. As a result, the hallmark of 
Cameroon’s evolution since independence has been the emphasis on stability and 
the maintenance of the status quo. Even where attempts have been made to 
change the status quo, as in the inherited pattern of unequal relations with the 
French metropole, these changes have been more apparent than real as we shall 
demonstrate shortly. 

While the absence of an ideological basis for its foreign policy initiatives is a 
characteristic shared by several other African states, this absence assumes 
additional significance for Cameroon because of the country’s unique post- 
colonial history and the expectations this experience evoked among Africans and 
africanists. As Professor Johnson and others have ably pointed out, Cameroon 


6. The loss of Northern Cameroons to Nigeria following the results of the 1961 UN supervised 
plebiscite evoked strong official resentment and for several years the anniversary of this event was 
observed in Cameroon as official mourning day for the ‘lost territories’. Ahidjo and his ‘northern 
mafia’ had counted on the Northern Cameroonian representatives with whom they are ethnically 
related to increase his party’s (the Union Camerounaise) parliamentary majority in the new 
Cameroon Assembly thus assuring Foulbe hegemony in Cameroon politics. His disappointment 
over the plebiscite results is therefore understandable. But this personal set-back was allowed for 
several years to influence Nigerian~Cameroon relations which remained strained until 1963. 

7. See Neville Rubin, Cameroon: An African Federation (London: Pall Mall, 1971), p. 191 and 
Harold D. Nelson and others, Area Handbook for the United Republic of Cameroon (Washington, 
D.C: US Government Printing Office, 1974). 

8. The place of ideology in the foreign relations of African states is ably discussed in W. Scott 
Thompson, Ghana’s Foreign Policy, 1957-1966: Diplomacy, Ideology, and the New State 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1969) and Okwudiba Nnoli, Self-Reliance and 
Foreign Policy in Tanzania (New York: NOK Publishers, 1977). 
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is Africa’s only experiment—with the qualified exception of Somalia—in 
reconciling the impact of two colonial legacies and in the process creating one of 
Africa’s few arguably successful attempts at federalism.? It was also one of the 
first European colonies in sub-Saharan Africa (Kenya being the other) to wage a 
protracted armed struggle against colonial rule. Unlike Kenya, however, when 
independence finally came, it was the anti-nationalists and not the freedom 
fighters who inherited state power.!° Cameroon’s attempt at reconciling its dual 
colonial heritage was seen by many as a useful laboratory for titrating pan- 
African unity.!! Hopes were that by virtue of her history, Cameroon would 
take the mantle of leadership and pilot the elusive quest for pan-African unity. 
This has not happened. In Johnson’s words: ‘Cameroon has never taken up 
the mission a few of its political leadership have entertained for it, to be a 
spokesman if not a “pilot” for African unity. The country has been a frequent 
but never a starting participant in the institutions and special missions of African 
diplomacy.’!2, This tendency of Cameroon to follow rather than to lead, is in my 
view attributable to the absence of a mobilizing ideology guiding its foreign 
policy and to the inherent conservatism of the leadership. Cameroon is there- 
fore left to react to situations without ever initiating any bold moves. 

This article will examine the extent to which Cameroon’s attachment to the 
principles of national independence, non-alignment, and regional and inter- 
national cooperation find concrete expression in her relations with: (1) France 
and other major western powers; (2) Israel and the Arab states of the Middle 
East; and (3) brother and sister states in Africa. 


Relations with France and other major Western powers 

Two perspectives dominate scholarly debate on the structure of post-colonial 
Euro-African relations. One school of thought, for which Zartman is a 
respected spokesman, stresses the factor of continuity and change in these 
relations.!3_ Advocates of this school argue that the bilateral ties between former 
colony and former metropole have not remained static but have in fact undergone 
several fundamental transformations, as evidenced in the moves toward greater 
independence by many of these ex-colonies. Cameroon is usually cited as being 
among the former French colonies which have sought to lessen their ties with 


9. Willard R. Johnson, “The Cameroon Federation: Laboratory for Pan Africanism’, in Martin 
Kilson (ed.) New States in the Modern World (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1975) pp. 89—118; Johnson, ‘Foreword’ in Ndiva Kofele-Kale, (ed.) An African Experiment 
in Nation- Building, op. cit., Neville Rubin, Cameroon: An African Federation; Victor T. Le Vine, 
The Cameroon Federal Republic (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1971). 

10. Cf. Richard A. Joseph, Radical Nationalism in Cameroon (London: Oxford University Press, 
1977); Mongo Beti, Main basse sur le Cameroun: autopsie d'une décolonisation (Paris: Editions 
Maspero, 1976); and Georges Chaffard, Les Carnets secrets de la décolonisation (Paris: Calmann- 
Levy, 1967), 

ll. Johnson, 1975, op. cit. 

12. Johnson, 1980, op. cit., p. xv. 

13. I. William Zartman, ‘Europe and Africa: Decolonisation or Dependency’, Foreign Affairs 
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Paris..4 Opposing the gradual disengagement view, is the neo-colonialism 
perspective for which Kwame Nkrumah was a principal proponent. As 
Nkrumah defined the perspective in his now famous Neo-colomalism: The Last 
Stage of Imperialism: “The essence of neo-colonialism is that the state which is 
subject to it is, in theory, independent and has all the outward trappings of 
international sovereignty. In reality its economic system and thus its political 
policy is directed from outside.*!5 Advocates of the neo-colonialism paradigm 
who seek to draw attention to the continuing European presence in Africa, 
‘compare this reality with the ideal of total mastery of one’s destiny’!® and 
conclude that any changes in the structure of Euro-African relations are merely 
minor adjustments designed to guarantee the preservation of the larger frame- 
work. Again, Cameroon’s ties to the former metropole are usually mentioned as 
evidences of a continuing neo-colonial relationship.!” 

Cameroon’s best known peculiarity is that it comprises a territory that was 
formerly ruled by the French and a smaller part that was formerly ruled by the 
British. Given this dual Franco-British colonial heritage and given the 
country’s professed commitment to nonalignment, one would not be unreason- 
able to expect a policy of evenhandedness towards France and Britain. In 
practice, however, Cameroon’s foreign policy has traditionally been tilted in 
favour of France. This asymmetrical foreign policy is in part a reflection of 
internal pressures as well as the differential response Cameroon evokes in Paris 
and London. As we shall point out shortly, British efforts (and those of the 
USA which replaced Britain after World War II in so many respects as the leader 
of the English-speaking world) in the aid, trade, and cultural fields have been 
very feeble compared to the active policies pursued by Paris. As a result, 
France remains a preponderant power in Cameroon despite official claims to the 
contrary. 

France’s privileged position in Cameroon is derived from a historical bond 
forged over a long time and sustained by a complex web of emotional, psycho- 
logical, and legal ties. First the legal ties. The juridical framework of French 
involvement in her former African colonies in general, and Cameroon in 
particular, is contained in a series of cooperation agreements signed on the eve of 
independence.!8 As Corbett points out, no one area of mutual relations was 
overlooked in the series of accords France worked out with each of the 14 states 


14. Nelson and others, op. cit. 

15. Kwame Nkrumah, Neo-Colonialism: The Last Stage of Imperialism (London: Heinemann, 
1965), p. ix. 

16. Zartman, op. cit. 

17. P-Kiven Tunteng, ‘External Influences and Subimperialism in Francophone West Africa’, in 
Peter C. W. Gutkind and Immanuel Wallerstein (eds) The Political Economy of Contemporary 
Africa (Beverly Hilis, California: Sage Publications, 1976), pp. 212-231. 

18. Edward M. Corbett, The French Presence in Black Africa (Washington, D.C.: Black Orpheus 
Press, Inc., 1972). These accords were ratified by France (Law No. 60.1435 of 27 December 
1960) and published in the Journal Officiel of the French republic by decree No. 61877 of 31 July 
1961. They were ratified by the Cameroon government (Law No. 60-78 of 30 December 1960) 
and published in the Journal Officiel of the Republic of Cameroun by decree No. 61-25 of 25 
February 1961. 
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when they acceded to independence. On 13 November 1960, the Ahidjo 
government signed ten separate treaties with France: a diplomatic convention; a 
cooperative agreement on economic, monetary, and financial matters; a conven- 
tion regulating relations between the French and Cameroonian treasuries; a 
general technical cooperation agreement on matters of personnel; a cooperation 
agreement on matters of civil aviation, aerial navigation, air bases, and meteor- 
ology; an agreement on military technical assistance; a convention on the role and 
status of the French military mission in Cameroon; a cultural convention; a 
consular convention; and a legal convention. The agreement on personnel 
included three protocols covering military personnel on detached duty in the 
public service of Cameroon, teaching personnel, and judicial personnel put at the 
disposition of Cameroon. Although the government refused to commit itself to 
a common defence accord, a temporary military agreement was adopted which 
permitted French troops to quash, in the first years of independence, the 
national movement then engaged in an armed struggle against Ahidjo’s 
francophile regime. 

This regime whose rise to (and continued stay in) power is owed so much to 
French machination, has shown its gratitude to its benefactors by providing them 
with the moral basis for the juridical framework just outlined. Briefly stated, 
Ahidjo assumed the premiership of Cameroon in 1958 after a series of well- 
calculated French manoeuvres succeeded in reducing the parliamentary support 
of the nationalist Andre-Marie Mbida.!9 He survived the first difficult years of 
his reign (and after 22 years in office, ‘reign’ really is the right word), relying 
heavily on French troops which brutally crushed the national liberation struggle 
led by Um Nyobe and Felix-Roland Moumie. The French readiness to 
intervene in their former colonies to instal (or re-instal) leaders whose views and 
policies are consistent with French interests is notoriously long: Gabon in 1964, 
Chad in 1969 and 1978, Zaire in 1977, and Central African Republic in 
1979, ‘These leaders show their gratitude by not challenging French domination 
of their countries. So, in addition to the legal ties, French hegemony in 
Cameroon is assured precisely because French interests and those of Cameroon’s 
political leadership coincide. 

The strange fascination that Cameroon’s ruling elite have for metropolitan 
culture is another factor which explains the assured position France enjoys in 
Cameroon. Zartman points out that the leaders of the independence generation 
were characterized by two traits: 

(1) They were formed in the metropolitan culture as subjects of the 
metropole and they devoted their lives to the goal of political independence from 
the metropole. 

(2) They were conditioned to think both French and anti-French, English and 
anti-English, and so on. Their feelings were focused in a sort of love-hate 
relationship with the metropole. Furthermore, politically they tended to regard 
19. Chaffard, op. cit., and Joseph, op. cit. 
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formal sovereignty as ‘the big problem’ and thus tended to look positively at the 
metropole for having granted independence, mingling with feelings of gratitude 
and victoriousness.”° 

Applied to Cameroon, this metropolitanization complex Zartman has 
identified (others have referred to it as the ‘colonial mentality’ and Fanon in his 
Les damnés de la terre uses the term ‘beni-oui-oui’ to describe this state of mental 
dependency) speaks to the intellectual formation of Cameroon’s policy makers 
within a French milieu, their common enculturation in metropolitan values, and 
the consequential fascination for all things French. 

As mentioned earlier, one of the pillars of Cameroon’s foreign policy has been 
national independence or non-alignment. With respect to the western powers, 
Cameroon has pursued a policy of aligned non-alignment.?!_ Despite official 
claims that the country has lessened its dependence upon France (by pointing to 
such highly dramatized actions as the withdrawal from the French controlled Air 
Afrique in 1971, OCAM in 1973, Ahidjo’s refusal to attend the annual Franco— 
African summit in Paris, and so on), available evidence suggests a contrary 
conclusion. This is not meant to imply that Franco—-Cameroon relations have 
remained static, but rather to signal the fact that these changes have been really 
only minor adjustments. There has not been any significant modification of the 
structure and pattern of unequal relations between the French metropole and 
Cameroon. 

The French presence in Cameroon is ubiquitous. According to the 1976 
census, there are 9,044 French citizens in Cameroon out of a total European 
population of 12,552, roughly 72 per cent of the European presence.?? The 
colon population is largely concentrated in the major urban centres where with 
their connections in the metropole?? they continue to dominate virtually all 
sectors of the commanding heights of the economy, much as they did before 
independence. French settlers control 55 per cent of the modern sector of the 
Cameroonian economy, and their control of the country’s banking system is 
complete and total24 The monopoly of French banks in Cameroon was only 


20. Zartman, op. ctt., p. 338. 

21. N. Kofele-Kale, “The Policy of Non-Alignment in an Age of Alignment Politics: Africa 20 
Years After Bandung’. Civilisations, 28, No. 3/4 (December 1978), pp. 251-267. 

22, Marchés Tropicaux (18 January 1980), p. 145. 

23. The very active Conseil National du Patronat Français (CNPF) in France is made up of 
influential French industrialists and businessmen with sizable overseas investments. Every year, 
since 1976, the CNPF has organized a series af journées camerounaises to promote Franco- 
Cameroon commercial ties. 

24. Karl Van Meter, “The French Role in Africa’, in Ellen Ray, William Schaap, Karl Van Meter 
and Louis Wolf (eds) Dirty Work 2: The CIA in Africa (Secausus, N. J.: Lyle Stuart Inc., 1979), pp. 
24-35. 

Of the six major banks in the country only in the Société Camerounaise de banque and Cameroon 
Bank does the Cameroon government have controlling interest with 51 per cent of the capital. In 
each of the other banks (Société générále de banques, Banque internationale pour le commerce et 
Vindustrie du Cameroun, Banque internationale pour Afrique occidentale), the government shares 
remain in the minority, 37 per cent. And for the newly established Chase Bank, the government’s 
share is 25 per cent, while Chase Corporation of New York controls 65 per cent and the National 
Insurance Fund the remaining 10 per cent. All the banking establishments are now headed by 
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recently broken with the official inauguration of the Chase Bank of Camercon— 
the first American bank in the country and an affiliate of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York. 

France provides 47 per cent of Cameroon’s imports and buys 28 per cent of 
her exports. France remains the single largest donor of bilateral development 
assistance to Cameroon, pumping in $251'5 million in the years 1971—-1976.25 
This adds up to 56 per cent of the total aid payments from the 17 member 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC)?6 channelled into Cameroon for this 
5-year period (see Table 1 on this page). France too continues to provide 
considerable military assistance in the form of equipment and personnel, under a 
military cooperation treaty negotiated in 1974 and ratified the following year.?? 
French officers and NCOs continue to serve in the Cameroon military forces 
as technical advisers, particularly in the Air Force and Navy. According to 
reliable sources a French garrison was stationed in Cameroon using the old 
Douala airport as a base for forays into Chad and presumably other trouble spots 
within the French sphere of influence in Central Africa even before Libyan 
intervention at the start of this year. It is not unreasonable to expect that these 


TABLE 1 
Total net receipts of official development assistance to Cameroon, 
1971-1976 (Million US Dollars) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 Total 


Canada 6°} 4°4 4°} 48 73 102 369 
France 126 337 317 484 376 875 2515 
UK 13 0:7 39 36 1:8 24 137 
US 50 130 30 1-0 50 40 310 
W. Germany 3°8 41 136 186 -54 230 577 
Netherlands 1°3 20° 21 18 35 80 187 
OPEC oon — — 27 174 80 281 
DAC Bilateral 
Total © 307 579 594 875 648 1494 449-7 


Source: Calculated from OECD, Geographical Distribution of 
Financial Flows to Developing Countries, 1978, p. 42. 


Cameroonians following a pledge made by President Ahidjo during the 2nd CNU Congress at 
Douala in 1975 to push ahead with indigenisation of top level management. 

25. In the first five years of Cameroon’s independence, France was responsible for as much as 
two-thirds of all foreign aid, which was distributed roughly equally between capital projects, 
technical assistance, and direct budgetary assistance to the government. UN Economic and Social 
Council, Prospects for Industrial Development in Cameroun, 1965. Between 1947-57, Cameroon 
received approximately 80 thousand million metropolitan francs, about one-fifth of the total FIDES 
investment. See Richard A. Joseph, op. cit. for a detailed discussion of the extra-ordinary amount 
of economic aid France poured into the French Cameroons which eventually led to the commercial, 
financial, and industrial integration of the territory to the franc zone. 

26. Weare referring here only to grants and long-term capital transfers which meet the 3 DA tests: 
(1) they are official, (2) for developmental purpose, and (3) sufficiently concessional (i.e., with a 
grant element of 25 per cent or more). The rate of interest for these loans is much lower than 
current commercial rates, or the principal and interest repayments are usually waived for some 
years ahead. 

27. Africa (January 1977), pp. 52-55. 
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TABLE 2 
Cameroon’s Major Trading Partners: Export (Million US Dollars) 


1965 Percentage 1970 Percentage 1976 Percentage 


France 571 = (480%) 663 (296%) 1300 (254%) 
Netherlands 188 (159%) 533 (236%) 1155 (226%) 
W. Germany 97 (82%) 278 (123%) 45°] (88%) 


USSR — (0°09) 74 (33%) 352 (6°9%) 
Italy 3-7 (3:29) 48 (21%) 319 (6:39) 
Total World 

Trade 118:8 2259 5107 


Source: Calculated from UN, Statistical Yearbook, 1978. 


TABLE 3 
Direction of Cameroon’s Export Trade (Million CFA frs.) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


USA 5,416 4,135 4,856 3,486 6,177 5,178 5,178 5,840 4,615 
Japan 369 207 335 793 1,828 1,754 2,084 3,604 3,399 
UK 1,160 806 971 828 1,195 1,471 1,048 858 1,241 
France 13,000 13,997 15,774 21,945 20,145 15,816 16,330 22,329 31,002 
EEC 23,969 24,458 32,870 43,327 45,720 38,761 37,641 53,765 83,297 
Africa 2,112 1,376 4,451 4,860 5,209 6,579 6,119 9,210 10,668 
Total World 


Export 74,732 78,415 96,338 124,674 129,897 118,331 110,718 155,273 230,021 


Source; Calculated from UN Economic Commissicn for Africa, African Statistical Yearbook, 1975, 
Part 4, p. 36-11. 


TABLE 4 
Direction of Cameroon’s Import Trade (Million CFA frs.) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


USA 1,883 2,519 2,665 3,211 5,165 4,964 8,527 6,711 6,528 

Japan 1,532 1,432 1,225 1,285 1,595 1,857 1,830 1,467 2,396 

UK 1,622 1,376 2,163 2,395 2,499 2,894 2,552 2,137 3,878 

France 18,900 25,905 24,394 28,059 33,932 34,331 36,369 35,321 49,344 

EEC 25,807 34,231 32,726 37,385 46,730 47,557 49,861 48,661 69,486 

Africa 2,112 2,777 4,580 5,414 6,307 6,447 6,905 7,448 10,197 
Total World 


Import 82,420 106,383 105,321 120,749 150,390 154,134 165,166 160,340 227,533 
Source: Calculated from UN ECA, African Statistical Yearbook, 1975, Part 4, p. 36-11. 


French troops will be used to supplement the Cameroon armed forces should 
there be an attempt to overthrow Ahidjo.”8 

In contrast, US and British aid has been pathetically miniscule. For the 
period 1971-76, British development assistance to Cameroon was a pitiful $13-7 


28. For an elaboration of this view see Hans F. Illy, Politik und Wirtschaft in Kamerun: 
Bedingungen Ziele und Stratagien des Staatlichen Entwicklungspolitik. Munchen: Weltforum Verlag, 
1976. 
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million or 3 per cent of total DAC assistance when compared to the $18°7 million 
from the Netherlands. The United States contribution for the same period was 
$31 million, roughly 7 per cent of total grants.29 The British and American aid 
contribution fell far below the quantity provided by the Federal Republic of 
Germany or Canada, for example. Britain and the US are also very weak 
trading partners in comparison with the volume of Cameroon’s external trade 
with France. For the period 1966-74, the annual British export trade to 
Cameroon averaged less than 2 per cent, and British imports from Cameroon 
were under 1 per cent per year. US export trade for the same period was on an 
annual average of 4 per cent and imports about 3:2 per cent (see Tables 3 and 4 
on page 204). 

Several factors are responsible for the relatively weak British economic 
influence in Cameroon. Britain’s ties to the Cameroon condominium, it will be 
recalled, were confined to the English-speaking sector (ex-Southern Cameroons, 
ex-West Cameroon). With reunification, these ties were terminated as English- 
speaking Cameroon moved out of the Commonwealth and the sterling zone into 
the franc zone—a move which resulted in the loss of ‘imperial preferences’ for 
West Cameroon products—notably bananas—which were traditionally exported 
to the UK. But even before the Commonwealth preference was withdrawn in 
1966, the British share of West Cameroon imports had been steadily declining 
from 77 per cent in 1951 to about 45 per cent at the time of federation. This 
share had further dropped to less than 20 per cent by 1964 though the sterling 
zone collectively continued to supply about 43 ‘per cent of West Cameroon’s 
imports. The switch to the franc zone coming on the heels of reunification, 
disrupted West Cameroon commerce to the point where a number of large 
British firms were obliged to pull out from the Cameroon market entirely, e.g., 
the big retail stores like United Trading Company, R. and W. King, and 
Kingsway which sold its sizable network to the French firm of Printania. The 
vacuum created by the fleeing Britons was quickly filled by French firms eager to 
extend their commercial dominance across the Mungo: SHO (Société de Haut- 
Ogoué), SCOA (Société Commerciale de Ouest Africain), CFAO (Compagnie 
Francaise pour Afrique Occidentale), SONAC (Société Nationale Cameroun- 
aise) were some of these firms.3° 

Weak in trade and low on aid, British and American cultural presence even in 
that sector of Cameroon where English is widely spoken (North West and South 
West Provinces) is equally negligible. Let us be reminded that French 
hegemony has survived this long in Africa in part not only because of the 


29. The US government has been involved in a number of projects in the country: (1) provided 
$25 million toward construction of a teaching hospital for the University Centre for Health 
Sciences; (2) USAID and EDF have been involved in the construction of the Yaounde—Ngaoundere 
railroad; and (3) provided a line of credit for $7°5 million toward the reconstruction of the $67 
million 80 kilometre section between Douala and Edea of the Yaounde-Maloume line. 

30. Willard R. Johnson, The Cameroon Federation: Political Integration in a Fragmentary Soctety 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1970), pp. 326-332. 
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economic bonds but also because of the successful penetration of French culture 
and language in these countries. Following reunification, the French quickly 
established a bridgehead in English-speaking Cameroon through their Cultural 
Centre opened in Buea in 1968.3! While this agency of French proselytization is 
still in operation to this day, the US chose to locate its cultural centre in French- 
speaking Douala and later found it necessary to close down its AID Office in 
Buea in 1973. The British followed suit a couple of years later when they shut 
down their Buea consulate and transferred all consular activities to the French 
sector of the country. One needs to peint out that in addition to overseeing 
US-subsidized projects in Cameroon the US AID office also served as an 
important cultural centre. Anglophone Cameroonians came to regard this US 
and British presence as an effective counterpoise to French cultural domination. 

To be sure, the British and Americans still maintain a token presence in 
Cameroon. For instance, the number of British personnel working in the 
country under the UK Aid programme has increased over the last several years. 
In 1971, 131 British personnel were assigned to Cameroon and by 1977 the 
number had almost doubled to 248.32 From the USA, several hundred Peace 
Corps volunteers have worked in Cameroon since 1962.33 Since 1971 over 400 
Cameroonian students and trainees have also received academic and non- 
academic training in Britain as part of the UK Technical Assistance programme. 
A comparable number of Cameroonian students have studied in US and 
African universities under the ASPAU, AFGRAD, and INTERAF scholarship 
programmes sponsored by USA and returned home to occupy important 
positions of responsibility in the Cameroon government.35 

The relatively low profile maintained by Britain and the United States in 
marked contrast to the ubiquitously high visibility of the French in Cameroon, 
suggests an informal entente among these major powers reminiscent of the 
‘colonial pact’ of yore. It is as if the understanding is to treat Cameroon as 
France’s chasse gardée and therefore out-of-bounds to all comers, except with 
the explicit permission of the French. Although this view cannot be proved in 


31. The opening of a French Cultural Centre in Buea in 1968 was part of a general campaign to 
facilitate and intensify the teaching of French in Anglophone Cameroon. This was soon followed 
with the construction of a bilingual secondary school financed by FAC in Molyko, French-language 
courses for English-speaking civil servants aired on the radio and at the Linguistic Centre of Buea. 
32. UK, British Aid Statistics 1969-73, 1973-77 (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office). 
Most of the personnel is in the teaching field. In 1960 the British government accepted the 
responsibility of a Chair of English at the University of Yaounde. Beginning in 1964, the UR 
government sent English language courses for Francophone students similar to the French-language 
courses for Anglophone started in 1967. See F. Mbassi Manga, ‘Bilingualism at the University of 
Yaounde’, in Kenneth W. Thompson, Barbara R. Fogel and Helen E. Danner (eds), Higher 
Education and Social Change: Promising Experiments in Developing Countries (New York: Praeger, 
1977), pp. 23-32. 

33. Nelson and others, op. cit., p. 170. 

34. Ibid., p. 170; Jacques Benjamin, Les Camerounais Occidentaux: La Minortté dans un Etat 
bicommunautaire (Montreal: Les Presses de l’Université de Montreal, 1972), pp. 119-122. 

35. The current Vice-Minister of Education, Dr Dorothy Limunga Njeuma, did her under- 
graduate work at Pembroke College, Brown University, Rhode Island under ASPAU (African 
Scholarship Programme for American Universities). 
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this paper, it is nevertheless shared by scores of Cameroonian businessmen and 
intelligentsia this author has talked with over the last few years. 

Cameroon’s attempts to break the umbilical cord tying her to France have 
proceeded along two fronts: (1) renegotiation of several of the cooperation 
accords signed in 1960; and (2) Cameroonisation of institutions which hitherto- 
fore had been under French domination, i.e., the university and the ministries. 
Cameroon has ‘successfully’ renegotiated with France the diplomatic conven- 
tion; the cooperative agreement on economic, monetary and financial matters; 
and the convention governing relations between the French and Cameroonian 
treasuries. President Ahidjo first signalled his intentions to engage in negoti- 
ations to re-examine the Franco—Cameroon cooperation agreements in a letter 
addressed to the French President dated 11 October 1972. Actual negotiations 
began in Paris the following year. Indications are that the discussions were 
generally low-key and free from controversy. Alima, an admirer of Ahidjo, 
however, claims that the Cameroonian delegation, led by former foreign minister 
Vincent Efon, was uncharacteristically and uncompromisingly aggressive—much 
to the surprise of the French negotiators.” For Cameroon, the major goal was 
that of persuading the mother country that future French development assist- 
ance to Cameroon as worked out in the cooperation agreements, should be 
channelled into those sectors of the economy that, from the recipient’s point-of- 
view, are economically under-developed and not in areas defined a priori and 
unilaterally by French bureaucrats. The negotiations lasted five months and at 
the end, it is this writer’s impression that the new Franco—Cameroon cooperation 
accords which cover precisely the same areas covered by those signed in 1960, 
merely reaffirmed Cameroon’s long-standing dependence on the French metro- 
pole. With the possible exception of the diplomatic convention, nothing of 
substance was accomplished.38 

On this latter issue, it will be recalled that the 1960 diplomatic accord provided 
that the French ambassador in Cameroon was to be the dean of the diplomatic 
corps in Yaounde. In return, the Cameroon ambassador (like the ambassadors 
from the other French-speaking states) was to be granted a special position in the 
36. Although the full text of the agreements is still under wraps, there is reason to believe that 
they total ten: a general technical cooperation agreement on personnel, a cultural cooperation 
accord, a consular convention, an economic and financial accord, a convention regulating of 
relations between the French and Cameroonian treasuries, a cooperation agreement on matters of 
civil aviation, a military raccord, a convention delimiting French logistical support to the Cameroon 
armed forces, an accord on judicial matters, a protocol establishing a mixed high commission, etc. 
Afrique Contemporaine, No. 72 (Mars-Avril 1974). 

37. Jos-Blaise Alima, Les chemins de Punité (Paris: Afrique-Biblio Club, 1977). 
38. M. J.-F. Deniau, Secretary of State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and head of the French 
delegation offered this view of the negotiations: 

‘les précédents accords dataient de 12 ans. Il était non seulement normal, mais nécessaire de les 
revoir. ‘lis n’étaient plus adaptés aux besoins des uns et des autres; cela montre que l’ Afrique a 
evolué, et de cela, nous devons nous réjouir .. . vivent amitié et la confiance ‘entre le Cameroun et 
la France.’ Afrique Contemporaine, No. 72 (Mars-Avril 1974), p. 24. 

Clearly the French saw the negotiations as one of those routine matters that come up every now 


and then, in this case after a lapse of 12 years. The changes they conceded did not affect the basic 
structure of master-client relations between Cameroon and France. 
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French capital and only the Papal Nuncio was to have precedence over him (as 
well as the other francophone ambassadors).39 The accord also provided for the 
free movement of French citizens in Cameroon without the strict visa require- 
ments that other aliens must meet. Reciprocal rights were also granted citizens 
of Cameroon who too were free to enter France without a visa. In 1974 the 
French agreed to abrogate the ‘diplomatic abnormality’ (Tunteng’s felicitous 
phrase) of their ambassador in Yaounde being automatic dean of the diplomatic 
corps there. Also abrogated was the provision on visa requirements—now 
French citizens entering Cameroon must obtain a visa and Cameroonians 
destined for France also need this document. 

French economic hegemony in Cameroon has been maintained through control 
of the local currency which is pegged to the French franc.4° Cameroon is tied to 
the franc monetary zone through her membership in the French established and 
controlled Central Bank of the Equatorial African States and Cameroon 
(BCEAC). (The name was changed to La Banque des Etats de I Afrique 
Centrale (BEAC) following the 1973 negotiations.) The 1960 accord compelled 
the member states to hold all their reserves in French francs on deposit in an 
account with the French treasury. Recent revision of the accord now gives 
member states stronger representation vis-a-vis France,*! although the latter’s 
power was not significantly reduced.42 Also revised was the provision which 
obliged member states to centralize all their foreign exchange reserves in the 
French treasury; now only 80 per cent of foreign holdings need to remain in 
France. 

Cameroonisation of important public institutions is another area where 
government is trying to reduce French domination. In 1969, according to 
Jacques Benjamin, there was one French technical adviser among the four top 
civil servants in every ministry and 50 per cent of the budget of the Ministry of 
Education was provided by French subsidies.43 This no longer seems to be the 
case. Recent changes in the University of Yaounde have now resulted in the 
indigenisation of the top administrative staff and faculty: the chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, and registrar as well as the deans, heads of departments, and 
administrators are all Cameroonians. These changes are considered as purely 


39. Corbett, op. cit., p. 62. 

40, The advantages to member states for staying in the franc zone are: the liberty of unlimited 
transfer of funds within this zone; liberal access to the Paris Exchange market; and the 
harmonisation of national exchange regulations. Mali which refused in 1962 to join the West 
African Monetary Union (preferring instead to establish its own independent currency) experienced 
so much difficulty that it was forced to rejoin the franc zone in 1966. 

41. The new board of directors of BEAC now has an African majority: 4 representatives from 
Cameroon, 1 from Central Africa, 1 from Conga, 1 from Gabon, | from Chad and 4 from France 
(the old board had 8 African and 8 French Directars). 

42. The Director-General of the Bank remains a French citizen although a new post of deputy 
Director General was created and filled by an African. A monetary committee composed of the 
five Finance Ministers of the African Member States and their French counterpart meet once every 
month (or as circumstances require) to set monetary and credit policy. 

43. Benjamin, op. cit. 
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cosmetic according to a former lecturer at the University, Dr Tunteng who 
argues that: 


... in substantive terms, these changes have meant relatively little. The 
structure of the university, curriculum, examinations, staff and student 
behaviour all show an unmistakable identity with the French system. More- 
over, the French still possess enormous leverage to force their will. As the 
body responsible for administering French Aid to higher education in 
Cameroon, la fondation francaise d’enseignment supérieur makes grants 
directly to university professors for research purposes and participation in 
seminars and also provides vehicles (which are registered as French property) 
to senior university officials. ‘Through all these practices, the foundation 
exercises direct control over academic and non-academic matters. In short, 
though French equipment and facilities are available to the university, they 
remain French property. 


In sum, although certain aspects of Franco—-Cameroon relations have indeed 
changed in the last few years, these changes should be viewed, as Tunteng points 
out to us, more as an effort to create the appearance of transformation than as 
evidence of a real determination to bring about substantial modification.“ 


Relations with Israel and the Arab States of the Middle East 

Since the severance of diplomatic relations with Israel in 1973, Cameroon has 
established a broad network of bilateral ties with the oil producing countries of 
the Middle East—notably Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, and Abu Dhabi. The 
view has been avanced that the mass desertion of Israel by African states between 
1973-75 and their subsequent espousal of the Arab cause was instrumentally 
motivated, as it were, ‘for the sake of cheaper oil from the Arabs’.46 Ahidjo 
categorically dismisses the thesis that external pressures had any part to play with 
Cameroon’s decision to withdraw its diplomatic recognition of Israel. The 
break was inevitable according to President Ahidjo: 


Nous ne concevons pas qu’un pays s’accapare des territoires d’autres pays par 


44, Tunteng, ‘France~Africa: Plus ça Change...’ Africa Report (July-August, 1974), p. 6. 

45. The public statements by Cameroon’s leaders support this conclusion. Twelve years after 
the signing of the Franco—Cameroon cooperation agreements, Mr Ahidjo was still able to admit 
publicly that ‘ce qui concerne cette cooperation, il n’y aurait pas de probléme, et que les choses se 
passaient bien’. And in an interview granted to the press on 30 October 1972, Ahidjo again insisted 
that: 

‘sil mest pas dans nos intentions de remettre en cause une coopération qui S'est avérée utile et 
efficace, il s’agit d'un revoir les aspects devenus inadaptés par la force des choses, dans le même 
souci de réalisme et defficacité, et dans le même esprit d'égalité, d'amitié, de concertation et 
@humanisme.’ Afrique Contemporaine, No. 72 (Mars-Avril 1974), p. 24. 

Having said this, President Ahidjo then proceeded to announce to anyone who was listening that 
he was determined to reduce French influence in his country! 

46. Victor T. Le Vine and Timothy W. Luke, The Arab-African Connection: Political and 
Economic Realities (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1979), pp. 13-14. 
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force, réduisant a l’état de refugiés errants et apatrides des millions de 
personnes.#? 


Cameroon’s decision was based, he said, on three considerations: First, Israel’s 
obstinate refusal to listen to appeals from the international community urging her 
to respect the principles of international law and UN General Assembly 
resolutions aimed at resolving the Middle East crisis (Ahidjo, it will be recalled, 
was one of the four African ‘wise men’—the others were Senghor of Senegal, 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire, and Yakubu Gowon of Nigeria—sent on an abortive 
mission to Egypt and Israel under OAU auspices in November 1971 to try to 
revive the Jarring Mission. Clearly Ahidjo had this futile mission at the back of 
his mind when he made references to Israel’s intransigence).48 A second factor 
behind Cameroon’s tilt towards the Arab states had to do with Israel’s occupation 
of Egyptian territory on the west bank of the Suez Canal. This had the effect of 
extending the Arab-Israeli conflict beyond its regional boundaries, making it an 
issue affecting the entire African continent. As Ahidjo saw it: 


... la République Arabe d’Egypte est un pays africain, membre fondateur de 
L’OUA. En occupant une partie du territoire Egyptien, Israel portait 
atteinte a Pintegrité territoriale de l Afrique.‘ 


Finally, Israeľs arrogant and indifferent attitude toward the plight of the 
Palestinian people proved too much for Cameroon to accept, forcing a break in 
diplomatic relations. 

Historically, the Arab—Cameroon alliance is of recent vintage when compared 
with Cameroon—Israeli ties which date back to a 1962 special cooperation agree- 
ment between the two countries.*° Given the recency of the Arab~Cameroon 
connection, one is entitled to ask what effects, if any, external factors (and by 
this I mean of course the politics of oil and petro-dollars) had in the forging of 
this new alliance. Did Cameroon find it difficult to resist the spell of petro- 
dollars, badly needed to underwrite her development projects? Or was it the 
fear of having her oil supplies cut off that pushed Cameroon into the Arab 
embrace? Or could it be that strong ideological considerations were at the root 
of Cameroon’s decision to switch from the Israelis to the Arabs? 

Cameroon was one of 33 countries identified by the UN Emergency Operation 
in 1974 as hardest hit by the oil crisis.5! Yet she was able to weather the crisis 


47. Ahmadou Ahidjo, Fondements et Perspectives du Cameroun Nouveau (Paris: Saint Lambert, 
1976), p. 136. 

48. It has been suggested that the ‘four wise men’ were deeply offended by Israel’s obduracy. 
See Pierre Rondot, ‘Monde Arabe et Afrique: relations politiques’ Afrique Contemporaine, No. 90 
(Mars-Avril 1977), pp. 8-17. 

49. Ahidjo, Fondements, p. 137. 

50. See Leopold Laufer, Israel and the Developing Countries: New Approaches to Cooperation 
(New York: 20th Century Fund, 1967). 

51. K. A. Hammeed, ‘The Oil Revolution and African Development’, African Affairs, 75, No. 300 
(July 1976), pp. 349-358. 
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and regain her growth momentum in short order.5? This was possible because 
the level of domestic consumption was kept at a sufficiently low level to avoid 
incurring an excessively high oil bill. In 1977, for instance, the oil bill was 15 
billion francs CFA or 13 per cent of the country’s total import bill. This was 
quite modest when compared to Tanzania’s 18°6 per cent or Kenya’s 18°6 per 
cent or even Ethiopia’s 17:2 per cent.53 

Unlike other African countries that might have turned to the Arab states 
because these were their only sources of oil supplies, Cameroon did not have 
to. To begin with, the bulk of the country’s imported oil comes from neigh- 
bouring Gabon, a fellow member of UDEAC. This aside, the country has 
known offshore reserves of about 60 million tons. By 1974, one year after the 
oil crisis, discoveries in Victoria were announced (though not in commercial 
quantities). Four years later Cameroon’s first oil—63,000 tons of crude from 
the Kole offshore field—were exported.5+ Since then oil production has 
increased from 8,800 barrels per day to 60,000 barrels per day which comes to 
circa 3 million barrels per annum. For the first six months of 1978, total oil 
production was estimated at 400,000 tons. By 1981 when the 37-5 billion francs 
CFA Cape Limboh oil refinery will have been completed, its targeted capacity of 
15 to 2 million tons would far exceed both current production and domestic 
demand. Current consumption is 600,000 tons or the equivalent of 0:5 million 
tons of refined petroleum. It is also hoped that further discoveries may boost 
output of crude oil with the result that Cameroon may become a net exporter of 
about 1 million tons of refined petroleum in the mid-1980s. 

Cameroon may be potentially self-sufficient in oil but she lacks the capital to 
finance all of her development programmes and has had to go abroad in search of 
development assistance.56 The Arab states have been one such source; now 
whether this should be interpreted as a further reason for Cameroon’s change of 
heart on the Arab—Israeli conflict remains a matter of conjecture and to some 
extent, taste. To be sure, President Ahidjo has openly acknowledged Arab 


52. Le Vine and Luke, op. cit., p. 40. 

53. Ibid., p. 37. 

54, This represented the first return on an investment by ELF-SEREPCA and PECTEN- 
CAMEROUN (an affiliate of Shell) of 2 billion francs CFA for this field and a total oil prospection 
investment of nearly 50 billion francs CFA (roughly $220 million). 

55. The Cameroon government has been deliberately vague about the size of the country’s oil 
reserves and production figures (see a recent article in Jeune Afrique, no. 1002, 19 March 1980, p. 

81). During the recent Bafoussam congress, the President announced a current production figure 
of 2 million barrels per annum. This figure is misleading. According to reliable informants in the 
oil industry, current production is about 3 million barrels per annum. In 1979 exports of 
Cameroon crude brought in an estimated $200 million. When one subtracts the $106 million paid 
out for imported petroleum~-derived products this leaves an excess of around $94 million. The 
estimates for 1981 based on current OPEC price are around $350 million. I am indebted to 
Professor Le Vine for up-dating my oil figures. See his ‘Perspectives on Contemporary Politics in 
Cameroon’, Paper presented at a US State Department Colloquium, 11 June 1980. 

56. Foreign sources account for nearly three-quarters of the total funds for financing the Fourth 
Development Plan: direct foreign subsidies will cover about 4 per cent of the plan, foreign 
borrowing 45 per cent, and the private sector, which is largely foreign, will provide about 29 per 
cent of the total funds needed, Johnson, 1980, op. cit., p. xxii. 
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assistance and has spoken in very glowing terms about the generous and no- 
strings-attached aid which the Arab oil producing states have extended to 
Cameroon in the last few years. Speaking in 1975, he pointedly drew attention 
to the fact that: 


Malgré leurs immenses problèmes de développement mais au nom de la 
solidarité arabo-africaine, les pays arabs producteurs de pétrole ont consenti 
une assistance non négligeable aux pays africains." 


More recently, in his policy address to the Bafoussam Congress, President 
Ahidjo singled out for praise Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, and Abu Dhabi ‘for 
the considerable, and disinterested aid these countries have been granting us for 
the execution of our development projects’. 

Put in perspective, Arab aid to Cameroon has been quite generous. For the 
years 1974 to 1976, Cameroon received $281 million in development assistance 
from OPEC. This amount was roughly 15 per cent of the total development 
assistance the country received during this period and twice the total amount of 
British aid to Cameroon over a five year period (see again Table 1 on page 203). 


Relations with sister African States 

Cameroon has established diplomatic relations with, and accredited am- 
bassadors to, almost all the countries of West Africa. She also enjoys good 
relations with, and has accredited non-resident ambassadors to, almost all the 
countries of East and North-East Africa as well as Angola and Mozambique. 
Cameroon also maintains very warm and friendly relations with all the six neigh- 
bouring states with which she shares common borders and strong ethnic ties. In 
particular there is Gabon which not only provides the bulk of the country’s oil 
imports (about 80 per cent) but also employs thousands of Cameroonians in her 
work force.58 This has helped considerably in easing Cameroon’s growing 
unemployment problem. In addition, the repatriated earnings of these 
expatriate Cameroonian workers contribute in no small measure to the country’s 
foreign reserves. Gabon in return depends heavily on Cameroon for the supply 
of basic foodstuffs (yams, plantains, rice, and soon). However, this food flight 
has not been without its problems: (1) it has on numerous occasions caused 
severe shortages in staple foods and this in turn has contributed to the horren- 
dously inflated prices Cameroonians must now pay for commodities and food- 
stuffs, and (2) the practice of allowing Gabonese merchants to empty 
57. Ahidjo, Fondements, op. ctt., p. 131. This position is contradicted by Le Vine and Luke (p. 
64) who suggest that leaks from the Ugandar., Tanzanian, and Cameroonian delegates to the 
February 1975 meeting of the OAU Council of Ministers in Addis Ababa revealed that there was 
significant African unhappiness and dissatisfaction with the quality and quantity of Arab aid. ; 
58. Since work began on the TransGabon, the project has employed about 15,000 Cameroonians. 
In addition, Cameroonians as well as Ibos from Nigeria and Immigrants from the 


Republic of Benin dominate the Gabonese retail trade business. Special correspondent, ‘Gabon- 
Cameroon: litige frontalier regie’, Jeune Afrique, No. 846 (25 March 1977). 
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Cameroonian markets has generated widespread public resentment. Yet the 
authorities have made no serious efforts to seal the Cameroon—Gabonese border 
in order to stop this food flight for fear of damaging the close ties between the 
two governments. 

Another pivotal State in Cameroon’s inter-African relations is Nigeria. 
Relations with this giant neighbour to the west have remained correct and proper 
even when there have been noticeable chills. Until quite recently, the two 
countries have feuded over an ill-defined stretch of the Cameroon/Nigeria 
border in the area running down to the sea—the land west of the Rio del Rey 
around Jabane. This border was never properly defined when the British 
controlled both sides of it and there is therefore some uncertainty. Nigerian 
fishermen have fished in these areas in the past without any problems. How- 
ever when Cameroon authorities decided to crack down on smuggling and to 
tighten up tax collection, this border took on added significance. Even more 
importantly, when Cameroon’s prospecting for oil led to significant discoveries 
along the coast towards Victoria, the resolution of the border problem became 
quite critical if only to forestall any disagreement over future oil finds. After a 
series of meetings between the principals, the boundary problem was resolved in 
August 1974. Then it was agreed that a 2-kilometre-wide division should be 
left untouched by either country. 

Although Cameroon has tried to broaden its inter-African ties, a significant 
fact to note is that the government has never accredited a resident ambassador to 
either Guinea or Ghana (Guinea’s ambassador to Cameroon is resident in 
Brazzaville while Ghana’s is headquartered in Lagos). Relations between these 
countries have been strained since the early 1960s when Guinea and Ghana— 
under Nkrumah—championed the UPC cause before the United Nations and 
other international bodies, armed and trained its troops, and provided shelter for 
its exiled leaders. 

Mention should also be made of Cameroon’s role as a major refugee centre for 
displaced people from the neighbouring states of Equatorial Guinea and Chad. 
Cameroon’s vaunted claim as an oasis of calm and stability has been advanced 
as the reason why these refugees flock into the country. I do not believe that 
the mass of Equatorial Guineans and Chadians who have been obliged to flee 
from their countries paused long enough to examine critically the political record 
of neighbouring states before finally deciding that Cameroon offered the best 
hopes for their survival. For these persons on the run, Cameroon just happens 
to be a relatively safe refuge and, geographically, within reach. 

Having discussed the specifics of Cameroon’s inter-African ties, let us now 
turn to a more in-depth examination of the general principles that have guided 
Cameroon’s inter-African initiatives. Four themes are identifiable here: (1) 


59. See Anthony Steel, ‘A Calm Refuge’, West Africa (5 May 1980) which was a response to my 
‘President for Fifth Term’, West Africa (14 April 1980), pp. 665-666. See also my rejoinder to 
Steel, ‘Case for Change in Cameroon’, West Africa (26 May 1980), p. 933. 
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commitment to African solidarity, respect for and attachment to the Organization 
of African Unity; (2) belief that history and geography have contrived to make 
Cameroon the bridge linking French-speaking and English-speaking Africa; (3) 
advocacy of the total liberation of African territories under minority white rule; 
and (4) strong attachment to the concept of regional cooperation through 
functional organizations such as UDEAC, Lake Chad Basin Commission, the 
River Niger Commission and so on. 

As a founding member of the OAU, President Ahidjo has remained a staunch 
supporter of this organization. His country has served as a member of the 
important OAU Liberation Committee and two compatriots have been elected 
successively to the high office of the OAU secretary-generalship. A major test 
for Cameroon’s attachment to the OAU came in 1968 during the unfortunate 
Nigerian—Biafran conflict. President Ahidjo was appointed to the OAU 
Mediation Commission investigating this conflict. His role as a mediator not- 
withstanding, President Ahidjo was an early supporter of the Nigerian position 
and this support remained firm throughout the conflict.6° Ahidjo’s support for 
the federal Nigerian cause was motivated in part by his unflinching commitment 
to the OAU charter which enjoined member-states to respect the principle of 
inviolability of territorial borders.6! But this support was not entirely grounded 
on principle since it carried with it more than a taint of machiavellianism. 
Indeed genuine fear of irredentism and the appearance of giving it encourage- 
ment within his own borders was a compelling factor that obliged Ahidjo to back 
the Gowon forces. He in fact admitted to these fears with disarming 
frankness during a press conference held in Bamenda on 8 May 1969.6 
Another factor that helped in swinging the official pendulum toward the Federal 
cause was ethnic affinity: the strong ethnic ties between Ahidjo’s Foulbe and the 
Fulani-Hausa of Northern Nigeria, the principal enemies of the Ibos during this 
conflict. (Mention has already been made in footnote 6 to Ahidjo’s reaction to 
the ‘loss’ of Northern Cameroons). In taking this stand President Ahidjo went 


60. Ndam Njoya, Le Cameroun dans les Relantons Internationales (Paris: Librairie Generale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1976), p. 218. An admirer of Ahidjo’s described his pro-Nigerian 
hawkishness in this manner. ‘En 1968, au plus fort de la guerre du Biafra, Ahmadou Ahidjo avait 
préféré la fidelité aux principes de l’esprit de revanche. Signataire de la Charte de ) Organisation 
de Punité africaine (OUA), qui fait un credo du respect frontières heritées de la colonisation, le 
président camerounais s'était proclamé “plus nigerian que les nigerians” en refusant, malgré les 
sollicitations préssantes de Paris, de reconnaitre la sécession? Alima, Les chemins de Punité, p. 161. 
61. Press Conference, 17 February 1968, and 15 March 1969, in Garoua. 
62. Press Conference, 8 May 1969, in Bamenda. 
63. ‘En ce qui me concerne, tant que je serai 4 la tête du Cameroun, il ne sera jamais question de 
reconnaitre un Etat sécessioniste du Nigeria... Cette position, on Pa critiquée en dehors du 
Cameroun et même au Cameroun; on ma prété... des excuses en disant [que] si le président ne 
reconnaît pas le Biafra... C’est parce qu’il a peur pour son pays qui est si divers, qui a deux Etats 
[dont] le Cameroun occidental qui est anglophone... Il my a pas de tentative de sécession, au 
Cameroun, et je n’ai pas peur une espèce de sécession, quelle qu’elle soit au Cameroun. Et méme 
si javais peur, jestime que ce serait une peur szine car tout chef d'Etat sain d'esprit et digne de ce 
nom ne peut admettre qu’une partie de son pays Zasse sécession.’ 

Conference de presse de S. E. El Hadj Ahmadou Ahidjo, 8 mai 1969—-Bamenda, mimeo, p. 9, 
cited in Jacques Benjamin, Les Camerounais occidentaux. Montreal: Les Presses de PUniversité de 
Montréal, 1972, pp. 162-163. 
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against the wishes of many of his compatriots, especially English-speaking 
Cameroonians, the majority of whom were overwhelmingly sympathetic to the 
Biafran cause. The official Cameroon position was also at odds with that taken 
by France and friendly francophone states like Ivory Coast and Gabon which had 
extended diplomatic recognition to the state of Biafra. 

At the end of hostilities, Ahidjo played the role of mediator between Nigeria 
and the francophone states that had earlier recognized Biafra. The role of 
peace-maker in this instance was consistent with Cameroon’s self-image as the 
bridge linking francophone and anglophone Africa. 

Cameroon has now established diplomatic ties with the former Portuguese 
territories and in particular Angola but her earlier reluctance to recognize the 
MPLA casts doubts over the country’s commitment to African liberation. One 
recalls that on the eve of independence a bitter dispute between the Angolan 
nationalist movements found the OAU summoning an extraordinary summit 
meeting in Addis Ababa. The meeting was called to map out a collective 
African response to the intrusion of white-ruled South Africa into the Angolan 
struggle. A resolution to recognize the Luanda government under MPLA 
control and to condemn the South African intervention received 22 affirmative 
and an equal number of negative votes. Cameroon was among those states 
which voted against the resolution. Curiously enough, Cameroon was one of 
five so-called ‘moderate’ and ‘sensible’ states (Zaire, Gabon, Ivory Coast, and 
Senegal were the others) which received US Assistant Secretary of State, 
William Schaufele, on the eve of the OAU extraordinary summit. Schaufele’s 
mission was to win African support for the FLNA. The Americans, of course, 
had backed the Zaire-based FNLA under the leadership of Holden Roberto. 
As a matter of fact the US had funnelled close to $30 million in military hardware 
to both the FNLA and UNITA forces by the end of July 1975.6 The FNLA 
was reputedly the least effective of the three contending nationalist groups and 
the one most open to external penetration. Because the FNLA leadership did 
not inspire much confidence, and given its ties with the CIA, the more 
progressive African states distanced themselves from this organization. 
Cameroon did not. 

Although Cameroon voted against recognizing the MPLA, she did not 
explicitly recognize the FNLA-UNITA position but took the view that only a 
broadly based Angolan government with representatives from the three move- 
ments should be recognized by the collective membership of the OAU. 
However, her failure to publicly censure FNLA or UNITA for enlisting the aid 
of South African mercenaries in the Angolan struggle is difficult to defend.® 

On the issue of pan-African unity, President Ahidjo has always held firm to 
the position that functional cooperation must precede political unity. He has 


64. John Stockwell, In Search of Enemtes: The CIA Story (New York: Norton, 1978). 
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therefore consistently opposed the idea of continental unity, finding it too 
ephemeral.*° In earlier debates leading to the formation of the OAU, Cameroon 
always sided with the so-called moderate Monrovia bloc in opposing the radical 
Casablanca alliance of Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Egypt, Morocco and Algeria. 
Judging the idea of continental unity as sponsored by the radical states as too 
idealistic and impractical, President Ahidjo has emphasized instead functional 
cooperation within the framework of subregional or regional economic 
groupings. Towards this end Cameroon became a charter member of UDEAC 
and has since joined a number of other regional bodies devoted to functional 
cooperation. 

Cameroon belonged at one time to Air Afrique and OCAM but has since 
pulled out of these functional organizations. The withdrawal from Air Afrique 
in 1971 led to the establishment of a national airline. This move in my judgment 
weakened Cameroon’s much talked about commitment to the idea of functional 
solidarity. The 1973 decision to opt out of the French-controlled OCAM was 
touted in the official press as evidence of Cameroon’s determination to neutralize 
French control over its sovereignty. Had the withdrawal from OCAM been 
followed by a withdrawal from the franc zone, for instance, then government 
claims about pursuing an independent foreign policy not constrained by French 
interests would have been more plausible.® 


Conclusion 

Foreign policy, as US Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes said in 1922, is 
the ‘result of practical conceptions of national interest arising from some 
exigency or standing out vividly in historical perspective’.“6 The notion of 
‘national interest’ as the fundamental factor that guides all policy choices, 
domestic and foreign, is one that commands wide agreement among scholars in 
the field of foreign policy. 

In the conduct of foreign policy, Cameroonian policy-makers have identified 
as the country’s principal national interests, the attainment of ‘self-reliant 
development and national unity’. In the pursuit of these goals, the country 
elected to be guided by the principles of national independence, nonalignment, 
and regional and international cooperation. Although these have traditionally 


66. Inaspeech to the Union Camerounaise at Bafoussam: in 1965, Ahidjo declared that: 

‘For Cameroon, the matter is clear. A continental government at the present hour appears to raise 
anew a pure political utopia. This would be a snare for all African peoples, the construction of a 
false facade and a parade [for the benefit of] the exterior, an instrument without any real effective- 
ness for true evolution, [or] improvement in the life of the African, a source of confusion, indeed of 
difficulties in the way of inter-African Cooperation’, in Neville Rubin, op. cit., p. 195. 

67. Ahidjo’s point that Cameroon was a bilingual country and could not therefore parpticipate in 
exclusively Francophone organizations is not applicable to OCAM since it had a number of English- 
speaking states as members. ‘There has been some talk that Cameroon’s withdrawal from OCAM 
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was the case with Air Afrique. See Alima, op. cit., p. 171 for an elaboration of this position which 
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and formally been the central themes of Cameroon’s foreign policy, in practice 
other considerations have obliged the government to retreat from and make 
major adjustments to its commitment to these principles. National indepen- 
dence is compromised, given the heavy dependence on France and the 
dominating influence the French have in the country. Nonalignment has come 
to mean aligned nonalignment, again because of the special ties Cameroon 
continues to maintain with her former metropole. And the absence of compar- 
able ties with Britain and the US further underscores this point. Thus the 
Franco—Cameroon relationship even after some rearrangement of institutions 
and jurisdictions continues much as it was before these changes. The real goal 
of effecting a fundamental change in the balance of power so as to redress 
permanently the inferior and dependent status of Cameroon vis-a-vis France has 
yet to be achieved. 

Functional cooperation at the regional level is actively pursued, especially 
when Cameroon is assured a dominant position in the organization, e.g., 
UDEAC.®® While the country has established an impressive network of 
diplomatic relations around the globe, she seems to maintain particularly warm 
relations with states that tend to be ideologically conservative: countries like 
Ivory Coast, Senegal, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Qatar. 


69. Cf. Alima’s discussion on why Cameroon pulled out of Air Afrique and OCAM, footnote 67. 


LANGUAGE IN CONTROL AND RESISTANCE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BARUCH HIRSON 


THE INTRODUCTION of European-style education has always been seen in the 
colonies as necessary for the ‘civilization’ of the natives—and at the same time as 
introducing ideas which are potentially dangerous. The long history of formal 
schooling in South Africa, extending back to the first small mission school set up 
by Dr van der Kemp of the London Missionary Society in 1799, was attended by 
debate on the wisdom of providing such facilities. 

The men and women who manned the mission stations in the Cape Colony in 
the early nineteenth century, and those who moved into the interior of the 
country, had different perceptions of their tasks. They all meant to bring the 
word of God to the heathen, and they all meant to inculcate the teachings of the 
church as they understood it. Many undoubtedly agreed with Dr Philip, also of 
the LMS, that ‘scattering the seeds of civilization’ extended ‘British interests, 
British influence and the British Empire’, and brought to the ‘savage tribes’ a 
new confidence in the colonial government and the fostering of ‘industry, trade 
_and agriculture’.! 

Amongst the settlers there were many who disagreed. They saw danger 
where Philip saw sobriety, industry and contentment. The missionary view 
prevailed, and, with government backing, schools were set up in the mission 
centres. By mid-century the pattern had been set, and the schools had intro- 
duced a programme of ‘industrial education’ alongside the standard ‘academic’ 
courses available for the more talented (or fortunate) pupils. The general 
intent of the schools, says R. Hunt Davis, ‘was to “civilize races emerging from 
barbarism”.... Thus, a suitable education would be one which inculcated 
Christianity, taught habits of self-control and moral discipline, imparted a 
knowledge of English, provided training in proper diet, cleanliness, and other 
aspects of personal health, and gave lessons in household care, agriculture, and 
handicrafts. Instructions in reading, writing, and arithmetic would be sufficient 
to meet the needs of a working class’.? 

The schools were also to ‘teach “the mutual interests of the mother-country 
and her dependencies... and the domestic and social duties of the coloured 
race” °’, the ultimate design of the education being ‘a docile and efficient labour 


*Baruch Hirson is a South African scholar presently living in London. He is the author of Year of 
Fire, Year of Ash: Soweto—Roots of a Revolution?, published by Zed Press in 1979. 
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force which would accept European religious and political authority and social 
superiority. At most some of its members might aspire to join an indigenous 
middle class and participate in “that humbler machinery of local affairs which 
minister to social order” ’.3 

From 1799 through to 1953 almost all the schooling provided for Africans in 
South Africa was in the hands of Church or Missionary bodies, with ultimate 
control in the hands of the government, by virtue of the small grants they 
provided for education. However, supervision and control was perfunctory. 
The schools were seen to be performing their allotted task, despite occasional 
warnings from government sources that some changes were needed. After the 
first (recorded) riots in African schools in 1920,4 General Smuts said in 
Parliament that the existing system of education was ‘wholly unsuited to native 
needs, and positively pernicious, leading the native to a dead wall, over which he 
is unable to rise, and becomes a ready prey to the agitator’.5 

Smuts was not alone in fearing that schooling might produce men and women 
who might refuse to accept the values inculcated in the class-room. Colonial 
history was filled with examples of men who imbibed ideas which were designed 
for their ‘betters’, and which they came to believe should apply to all. ‘The 
solution, as Smuts saw it, lay in altering the content of education, so that the 
young black pupil would learn to accept his subordinate position in society. 
The schools, organized as they were, were still charged with the task of 
preparing a minority of natives for the ‘humbler machinery of local affairs’, for 
the clergy, for clerical duties, and also as teachers in the growing network of 
African schools. 

It was not intended to spread the schools too widely, nor was it intended that 
many pupils would spend more than a few years at such schools. By the turn of 
the twentieth century the total enrolment of Africans in the mission schools 
reached some 70,000. With a few notable exceptions, the schools were poorly 
endowed, poorly equipped, overcrowded, and incapable of providing more than 
a rudimentary education. Or at least an apology for education. In the 1920s, 
two-thirds of those who entered school stayed for no more than two years, most 
dropped out before completing four years, and one-tenth of one per cent 
succeeded in entering secondary school. That applied to those who gained 
entry to the schools—over 80 per cent of children never entered a schoolroom.§ 

Amongst the aims of educators, as stated in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was the imparting of a ‘knowledge of English’, and this seems to be the 
first explicit reference to a problem which was eventually to contribute to 
profound disturbances in the black schools of South Africa. 


3. Ibid., quoting from a despatch from Earl Grey to the Governor of the Cape Colony, February 
1847. 
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The missionaries who started and staffed the schools for Africans came initially 
from Great Britain. Many learnt the local vernaculars, and were later to 
develop orthographies and translate the bible into African languages, but initially 
they could only teach in the tongue they knew. The oldest and best established 
schools in the Eastern Cape continued to teach in English, and it was mainly in 
the outstations (in the interior of the country) that tuition was provided in one of 
the African languages. Even when it was eventually decided that mother- 
tongue education was more effective, instruction in the higher primary classes, 
and in the secondary school, was always provided through the medium of 
English. 

The pupils who did not stay beyond the second or third year of schooling were 
not functionally literate, and left the classroom with a rudimentary (spoken). 
knowledge of English. Only a tiny minority succeeded in acquiring some ability 
to read and write—and an even smaller number were able to read or write in 
English. 

There might have been some discussions in local communities about the . 
advantages or disadvantages of acquiring a working knowledge of English, and 
there must have been opinions on the merits of learning the local language, but 
any documents in which this is discussed have not become available tome. The 
preference shown by parents who had themselves been educated was for the 
more prestigious schools, where English was employed in the upper primary 
school for instruction, That could only be expected. The gateway to better 
paid employment, where this was available to Africans, would obviously be 
opened to those who were literate—and more particularly to the few who could | 
demonstrate some competence in the use of the language used in government and 
commerce. Dutch was never considered as a language of instruction for 
Africans, and the Afrikaners (who constituted a majority in the white population) 
were themselves engaged in a long and bitter struggle to get Afrikaans 
recognized as an official language. It was only in 1926 that Afrikaans was 
recognized as the second language of the country, and although this became a 
school subject it was not used as a medium of instruction in African schools until 
1976. 

The few Africans who continued through secondary school, and the handful 
who travelled overseas to acquire a professional training, were fluent in English 
and were proponents of English-medium education. Without a training in the 
English language, the few Africans who travelled to the USA or Great Britain 
would never have had the opportunity of gaining a college education and 
obtaining the qualifications which allowed them to practise as teachers, lawyers 
and doctors when they returned to South Africa. The University College of 
Fort Hare was opened only in 1916, and henceforth Africans were able to train 
for some professions in South Africa—but for the next fifty years instruction 
there remained exclusively in the English medium, and every young person who 
aspired to professional training sought proficiency in that medium. 
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The political structure of the Cape also lent support to those who advocated 
the use of English as a medium of instruction. Africans had a right to be 
entered on the electoral roll if they possessed the necessary qualifications, and 
this gave the voters some stake in the parliamentary elections. A group of 
‘liberal’ whites established a newspaper in 1884, and invited John Tengo Jabavu 
to act as editor. This paper, the Imvo Zabantsundu, was issued with articles in 
English and Xhosa, and supported the electoral aspirations of the liberals. The 
dismal story of this alliance does not concern us here. What was important was 
Jabavu’s propagation of the idea that the British Crown would ultimately set 
matters right,? and this pointed to English as the necessary medium of 
communication. 

The use of English as a vehicle for African political aspirations was further 
noted in 1912, with the founding of the South African Native National Congress, 
later known as the African National Congress. The organization aimed to unite 
the African population around a set of democratic claims, and to weld the African 
people into ‘one nation’. At meetings and conventions it was always necessary 
to translate all proceedings into Zulu or Sotho, and the one language which could 
be understood nationally was English. There was no other lingua franca, and 
English was almost always used at meetings. At a later stage, when Africans 
were joined by Coloureds, Indians, and even some Whites at meetings, rallies 
and Conferences, the need for a common language was obvious. 

The problems experienced inside the African communities, urban and rural, 
were by no means simple. African groups always tended to use one or other of 
the two main language groups—Sotho and Nguni—and were far more at home in 
these languages. ‘The language that was used in the shops and factories, in the 
schools and amongst professional men, on the railways and in government 
offices, was either English or Afrikaans, and most Africans had to acquire a 
working knowledge of one or both of the official languages. In the smaller 
villages, and some towns, the predominant language was Afrikaans, and the 
Africans living in these areas were required to respond to instructions in this 
language. In the larger cities the common mode of communication was in 
English, and this fact, taken in conjunction with the instruction in schools and the 
practice of using this medium at political gatherings, reinforced the desire for 
English instruction. 

One further factor must be added. Afrikaans was the language most 
commonly employed by the police (and in the prisons), in the government 
offices, and it was the language of the Nationalist Party. Afrikaans was there- 
fore seen to be the language of the more oppressive section of the whites. It is 
not necessary to question here whether this appraisal of the Afrikaner was 
correct—nor necessary to ask whether most English speaking South African 
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whites were ‘liberal’. The low wage structure in the mines and factories, the 
slum housing in the black townships, the poor amenities provided for Africans, 
and the denial of all political rights for blacks were primarily a question of class 
oppression; but the results were perceived in racial terms, and inside the black— 
white divide the Afrikaner was thought to be the greater evil. 

The ideologies of the contending groups in South Africa were all enveloped in 
racial myths, and this predisposed the African to seek solutions mainly on 
grounds of race. English was preferred to Afrikaans as the language of 
communication in the political movement, at the same time as English was 
preferred as the means to economic or professional advancement. 

The perceived need to acquire a knowledge of English was shown by the 
response of African workers to the night schools, first started by the Communist 
Party in Johannesburg in 1925, and later extended by Socialists and liberals in the 
main urban centres of South Africa. These schools, staffed by English- 
speaking school or university students, or other young socialists and communists, 
in turn reinforced the tendency towards building a literate group of Africans who 
used and read English texts. Edward Roux, who founded the original schools, 
produced readers in basic English and tried subsequently to popularize a basic 
vocabulary for use in leftist literature.® 


The African Parents and Language 


. . economic considerations make it absolutely necessary that the Bantu child 
should obtain a knowledge of one or both official languages while he is still at 
school. The Bantu population is indeed so alive to this that they consider it 
the main object of the child’s schooling.’ 

(Report of the Commission on Native Education, 1949-51). 


From 1916, through to the late 1930s, the University College of Fort Hare 
provided the only tertiary education available to Africans—except for those who 
studied as external students at the University of South Africa. The few 
Africans who served on the academic staff became leaders of the two African 
political bodies—-and they were followed by their students as they graduated. 
One of the staff, Professor Z. K. Matthews, devoted part of his attention to 
problems of education, and from his papers it is possible to obtain some idea of 
attitudes in the inter-war years. 

In May 1934 Professor Matthews wrote an essay on education for Africans, 
and posed one of the major problems of the time: Should education be geared to 
the needs of the vast majority of the black population, those ‘who still live under 
tribal conditions in the purely native areas’, or to those he termed ‘the progres- 
sive minority of detribalised Natives’ who had left the Reserves and lived in the 
towns?’ Surveying the education given to Africans, Matthews wrote: 

8. Betty Lunn, ‘African Adult Education’, Socialist Review, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1946. 
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the serious defect of early native education was the use of a foreign language 
as a medium of instruction. It was believed—as it is in many respectable 
quarters today—that the Native child had to learn English as early as possible 
[if] its future education was to be successful. The Natives themselves aided 
and abetted this attitude by insisting that they sent their children to school, not 
to learn the vernacular, which they claimed could best be learnt at home and 
from themselves rather than from the representatives of a foreign culture, but 
to learn to read and write English and to assimilate some of the white man’s 
ways of doing things.!° 


What the African did not realize, he continued, was that the new education was 
bound to subvert any influence they (the parents) had on their children. 

However, even if it was a ‘serious defect’, and furthermore ‘subverting’, to 
employ a foreign language in ‘native education’, Professor Matthews, after some 
equivocation, decided that it was better to use English in the classroom. 

In marshalling his arguments, the Professor was beset by a number of doubts 
which he mentioned, but ultimately decided to put aside—albeit with some 
reservations. To start with, Professor Matthews was unable to accept any 
denigration of African culture, and, although he maintained that there was no 
longer any ‘hope for a pure [sic] Bantu culture’, he believed that in the future 
there would be an admixture of ‘western civilization’ and the cultural heritage of 
the majority. On the other hand, he could not accept a continuation of what he 
called the ‘diversion’ of ‘hunting and stick fighting’—the pastime in the fields of 
the young herdsmen. Education had to fit the African ‘better to take his place 
in the body politic of South Africa’, and to prepare him ‘as a prospective worker 
and producer as well as consumer’. That is the African had to acquire ‘new 
ideals, standards and occupations’.!! 

In the early 1930s the overwhelming majority of Africans were still in the rural 
areas of South Africa—some on the white-owned farms, and the rest in the 
Reserves. While Matthews was penning his essay, the government of the day 
was about to launch legislation which would finally restrict the amount of land 
available to Africans, and also introduce more stringent measures to control those 
who entered the towns to work in the white-owned establishments. Final 
preparations were also being made to remove those Africans who were on the 
electoral roll in the Cape. Nevertheless, Professor Matthews still hoped that 
the whites would accept a policy of a united country in which ‘the point of view 
of the most intelligent of both groups as well as the highest welfare of all 
concerned, must be taken into account.!? It is in this light that he could argue 
that: 


‘It is by no means a foregone conclusion that the majority should be accepted 
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as our guide, for after [all] the history of civilisation is not the history of mass 
developments, but rather that of torch bearing minorities that have themselves 
seen the light... . °13 ' 


Professor Matthews found other reasons for proposing that education be 
provided in the English medium. Those persons who entered the larger towns 
to be ‘worker and producer as well as consumer’ came from many tribes, and for 
these ‘it would be absurd to insist upon mother tongue instruction’. 

Ultimately, as the writer knew, the matter would not depend on such 
empirical arguments, and his standpoint really rested on his desire that the 
educated African be allowed co-optation in the existing polity. He wanted 
‘common ideals in a common country [least development]... run along lines of 
bitterness and antagonism’. !4 

The ideal of co-optation remained alive in the philosophy of Professor 
Matthews, and it was a blow for him to realize that there was little place for the 
educated African in the overwhelming majority of job placements in the 
country. Writing in the days before the advent of the Nationalist government in 
South Africa, about the position of the youth who have completed primary 
education (or higher), he reported that a questionnaire sent by the Education 
Department at Fort Hare to all Government departments, the mines, and 
commercial firms revealed that only ‘the lowest grades of employment’ were 
available to Africans, with no provision ‘for promotion to positions of greater 
responsibility’. !5 

The writer was unhappy but resigned. Segregation, he wrote, was the 
accepted policy, whether the African agreed with it or not, and therefore the 
‘situation is perfectly understandable in European areas, and what may be 
regarded as European services’. He consequently argued that: 


“The only thing that can make the policy of segregation tolerable as far as the 
Native is concerned is if it is coupled with, not only the expansion of Native 
services, but also the development of the Native himself by opening as rapidly 
as possible every branch of those services to him.’ 


Manning African services would be difficult, he continued, but, if put into effect 
gradually, ought not to prove impracticable, and this ‘would incidentally give a 
fillip to the development of Native education on sound lines’. !6 

Ironically, the Nationalist government, elected in 1948, set as its aim precisely 
this policy, of manning African services (in the Reserves, obviously) by 
Africans. Professor Matthews, equally obviously, stood in the forefront of 
those who opposed the ‘new’ policy. 


13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid. 
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There are further documents on education in the Matthews papers, and all 
reiterate points already quoted. One final citation must suffice, underlining the 
predominant thought of the writer. In an exchange of letters in 1944, in 
response to an appeal on the matter of vernacular as a medium of instruction in 
the schools, Professor Matthews wrote to the Natal Congress leader, W. G. 
Champion: 


‘It is up to the African people to express their views on this new move (to 
introduce the vernacular in school instruction) in no uncertain terms. Of 
course it will be argued that any opposition to this emphasis upon Bantu 
Language is based upon a disrespect for our languages. Nothing is further 
from the truth. The fact of the matter is that in our position in this country, 
we cannot afford to live as if the white man is not present in this land. He is 
here and has made his culture the dominant culture of the country. As long 
as this is the case, we as a people must become proficient in those elements of 
his civilisation which will enable us not only to understand him but to compete 
with him on equal terms in every field of life. This question is not merely an 
educational question, but it is also a palitical question. Our political future is 
bound up with it.’!7 


The voices of other Africans in the 1940s were similar to that of Matthews. 
Selby Ngcobo, a teacher at Adams College, for example, wrote an article in 1944, 
in which he stated that Africans had ‘a passionate belief in education’ and he 
believed that “They feel it raises their status, helps them solve their problems, 
makes them partakers of a new civilisation. . . .18 

There the matter rested. There seemed to be no debate, and no new ideas on 
the function of education in the black community. The older generation all 
looked to eventual assimilation, and sought the best ways of easing the African 
population into a greater South Africa, currently dominated economically, 
socially, politically and culturally by the whites. It would be a gradual process, 
they thought, in which the educated minority would find acceptance first, and, 
with the spread of education, others would follow. 

The terms of reference of any discussion on education altered as the second 
world war drew to a close—when a group of black nationalist youth organized as 
the Congress Youth League injected a new note into the debate on the meaning 
of African Nationalism. They never made their ideas on education (or 
language) explicit, but they rejected the prevailing idea of co-optation, and this 
led some of them to propose that a universal language was needed on the African 
continent. . 


17. Z. K. Matthews, letter to A. W. G. Champion, 3 June 1944, K & C mfm, Reel 17A, 
2: XM66: 41/84. See also the accompanying correspondence, from Champion (2 : XM66: 41/83 
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concurred, and did not visit Natal as requested by Champion (2 : XM66 : 41/87). 
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The shift in mood amongst Africans, which was reflected by the militant 
stance of the Congress Youth League, led to changes in the African National 
Congress, which brought leading members of the Youth section into the national 
leadership of the mother body. Here they confronted the new government of 
the Nationalist Party, and had to find answers to the Apartheid programme, in 
the Reserves, in the towns and in the schools. 

One of the first acts of the Nationalist Party, after its success at the polls in 
1948, was to introduce the Bantu Education Act, as part of the overall Bantustan 
plan for dividing the tribal groups and re-establishing the local hegemony of the 
Chiefs. The state was to take over control of all African schools, and the 
education was to be redesigned on a tribal basis, with mother-tongue instruc- 
tion. The African child was also to be taught that there was no possibility of 
equality with the whites, and that only certain forms of labour would be open to 
blacks.!9 

The Congress Youth League (CYL) took up a stand against Bantu Education 
and mother-tongue instruction on two main grounds: firstly, that it would be 
inferior education, and secondly that it was designed to divide the African people 
tribally. A campaign was mounted to boycott the schools, and parents were 
urged to keep their children at home. 

The campaign failed, and except for a few regions where the CYL was able to 
organize the parents, the schools were not closed. The parents did not 
necessarily approve of the new system, but they wanted their children to secure 
an education—and with both parents in many families at work, parents who were 
fortunate in having secured entry for their children at a school were reluctant to 
stop them attending sessions. In terms of the legislation alternative education 
was forbidden, and attempts by sympathizers to form ‘cultural clubs’ for those 
who did stay away from the schools failed to survive owing to police harassment. 

‘There were parents who were prepared to follow the boycott campaign, and 
some of their children were excluded from all subsequent education. Others 
were able to beat the government dead-line, and return their children to the 
schools before exclusion became effective. 

Under the new regime more children were accepted into the schools, but the 
education was even inferior to that provided by the independent schools—and 
could not be compared to the schooling provided previously by the better 
educational institutions. The new syllabuses and text books were even more 
biased than before, and instruction throughout the primary schools was in one of 
the mother tongues by 1959. Ideally (by government standards) schools were to 
accept pupils of one tribal group only, but this was never achieved in the larger 
towns, if only because the government never provided the resources for 
buildings, equipment or teachers. Even donations offered by commerce or 
industry to build more classrooms, or for the purchase of equipment, were 
vetoed by the Minister, and there were many cases of departments inside 
19. B. Hirson, op. cit., Chapter 2. 
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existing schools, and even entire schools, being closed down on government 
instructions, in order to fit the government strategy. 

The CYL was caught in a dilemma which proved insoluble. The boycott was 
not effective, and it was not possible to switch tactics and demand that the 
government stop closing down departments (or entire schools). The boycott 
campaign just ran out of steam, and the schools continued as planned by the 
Department of Bantu Affairs. Parent bodies voiced criticisms, but these tended 
to be on immediate issues of management, rather than on overall policy. There 
were also pupil protests which took the form of petitions, verbal protests, 
boycotts of lessons and abstention from all classes. Some were related to 
particular complaints, but others were more directly political: protesting against 
some aspect of government policy, boycotting an assembly to meet a government 
official, and so on. 

When pupils did protest the authorities invariably expelled the offenders or 
summoned the police (or both). The entire student body was sent home after 
certain ‘offences’, and only those acceptable to the staff were allowed to 
return—often after signing a pledge of obedience. In the circumstances, it 
would seem that any debate on educational policy, or on language, would be 
fruitless. 


The Language Debate Reopened 

For a period of just over two years, commencing August 1953, there was a 
debate inside Congress circles on the language issue. It would be more accurate 
to say that there were a series of contributions on the subject, each starting on 
radically different premises—and none able to evoke a response from the 
parents. 

A former headmaster, Dr J. M. Nhlapo, opened the discussion. He had once 
been active in the African National Congress, but more recently he had 
propagated the ideas of the Moral Re-Armament Movement. In 1953 he was 
appointed editor of the Bantu World but, choosing to write in the ANC journal 
Liberation, raised anew the question of language used by African communities. 

Dr Nhlapo stated that he was concerned by the multiplicity of languages in 
use in the country. Instead of a lingua franca being developed, he saw the 
language groups moving further apart, and this was reinforced by the lack of 
uniformity in the orthographies in use. He claimed that there were two main 
language groups in the country, and that these could be grouped together. The 
new Nguni language, he suggested, would unify Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, Ndebele, 
Baca, and so on, while the other language would be based on South Sotho, 
Tswana, Pedi, Kgatla, etc. He called for the encouragement of this project and 
the summoning of a conference to agree on a process of unification. 

He maintained that it was essential that the African people be united and that 
even his proposal for two languages was only a partial solution. Perhaps, he 
mused, English was ‘our Non-European Esperanto’, or, put another way, 
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‘Should English be among us in South Africa, what Swahili is in East Africa?’ 
It was admitted by Dr Nhlapo that he had made the same proposal a few years 
back, and it had been rejected as ‘preposterous and impracticable’. He felt, 
however, that since then there had been signs of new bridges in localities where 
new syntheses between languages could be found. 

His scheme was certainly impracticable, as in fact other attempts to foster 
artificial languages (including Esperanto) had proved. Local dialects had a 
remarkable resilience, and were only reluctantly surrendered (and this rarely) 
over extended periods of time, in the process of migration or physical 
absorption. The unification of languages at a conference was indeed 
preposterous. _ 

The unification of a people was a political question, as Nhlapo had said, and 
the use of a common language could assist the process. It was therefore from 
the political groups that some response was to be expected and the few who did 
write on the subject approached the matter from their own particular under- 
standing of the relationship between language medium and political objectives. 
The fact that so few found it necessary to take up the topic suggests that this 
was not a problem which agitated many people at the time, and that even those 
who might have ideas on linguistic diversity did not believe that there was any 
purpose in discussing the matter when they were powerless to effect any change. 

The first reply came from Peter Roboroka, a proponent of radical nationalism 
in the CYL, and at a later date one of the founders of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress. He was in favour of a common language—not for South Africa, but 
for all Africa—and he believed that this would be Swahili. This, he maintained, 
would become the ‘auxiliary Language’ of every child in Africa. 

The problem, he wrote, was connected with the major social and political 
problems faced by the African people, and he believed that the rulers would see 
any attempt at language change as ‘subversive and dangerous’. He added: 


‘They [the rulers] would prefer to perpetuate tribal linguistic and other 
divisions, and instruct us in European languages only to the extent that would 
enable us to receive our orders and report on their execution. Therefore the 
language question can only be seen properly as one aspect of our struggle for 
emancipation from white imperialism’.?! 


The same point of view was expressed shortly thereafter in a mimeographed 
journal of the CYL, and could have come from the same pen. The writer 
suggested that Swahili would become the continental language, with Xhosa, 
Sotho, Ganda, Kikuyu, and so on, as regional languages. These regional 
languages and Swahili would be taught at schools, and European languages 
would be offered as optional courses. Nevertheless, students would be 
encouraged to study them, and ‘for the purpose of international intercourse it 


20. J. M. Nhlapo, ‘The problem of many tongues’, Liberation, No. 4, August 1953. 
21. Peter N. Roboroka, “The linguistic revolution’, Liberation, No. 5, September 1953. 
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would be wise to retain English, which seems destined to be used for long as an 
international language’. 

The writer (or writers?) had not addressed himself to the problem raised by 
Dr Nhlapo—and presumably thought it did not warrant discussion. Roboroka 
looked to some distant future, and although he concluded his article in Liberation 
by declaring that ‘the language question must be taken up as part of the national 
liberation movement’, he was not able to suggest how this could be effected. 
None the less, his observation that European languages were taught to enable 
blacks to receive orders and report on their execution was to receive some 
confirmation in the events that led to the confrontation in Soweto in 1976. 

The next article was by ‘Alan Doyle’, a young psychologist at the University of 
the Witwatersrand, a leading member of the clandestine Communist Party. 
What he wrote then must be seen in the context of a debate which had been 
initiated by the writings of Professor I. I. Potekhin, director of the Africa Institute 
in Moscow. 

Potekhin maintained that every ethnic community went through stages in its 
development which led from tribe to narodnost (meaning ‘nationality’, or 
perhaps ‘pre-nation’) and then to nationhood. He maintained that the Zulu 
people, for example, had reached the stage of narodnost in the nineteenth 
century, and were united in a common territory, language and culture.?3 
Professor Potekhin provided an extended discussion of what he meant by a 
norodnost, claiming that it was a territorial community with class formations, 
formed by the mixing or merging of tribes under a central authority based on 
armed force. 

The closest adherent of Potekhin’s ideas in South Africa was Lionel Forman, 
editor of New Age. In 1954 he wrote an article in his paper, together with 
anthropologist Kurt Danziger, suggesting that it was timely to discuss the 
possibility of future self-determination for the many ethnic groups in the 
country. This led to some acrimonious discussion in left circles in Cape Town, 
in which Forman was accused of providing support for the proponents of 
apartheid. He maintained his position, and argued that in a future free South 
Africa the existing narodnosts (a term he had adopted from Potekhin), freed 
from colour bar restrictions, would blossom out into nations, keen to develop 
their own cultures and their own languages.”4 

Forman argued that eventually every ‘nation’ would wish to develop its own 
language, and that this was a natural process. This he contrasted with the 
situation in the country at the time: 


‘While it is perfectly true that the present economic set-up makes it essential 


22. | Anonymous, ‘The problem of languages in New Afrika’, Afrika (c. 1954), mimeo. K & Cmfm, 
Reel 2B, 2: DAI6: 85/1. 

23. J. Potekhin, ‘The formation of nations in Africa’, in two parts, translated and printed in 
Liberation, No. 34, December 1958, and No. 35, March 1959. 

24. Lionel Forman, ‘Self-determination in South Africa’, Liberation, No. 37, July 1959. 
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for Africans to have the opportunity to learn in English——because text-books 
are in English, because the economy of the country is conducted in English, it 
is hard to see how it can be argued that when these conditions are changed by a 
people’s government, national groups should not have the right to study their 
own language’.?5 


The reference to a ‘people’s government’ was made more explicit by Forman. 
The Africans, he said, suffered oppression at two levels. The vast majority 
were proletarians, and were oppressed as a class; all Africans also suffered 
national oppression.26 This, he maintained, was the first issue on which there 
had to be agreement. He then advanced an argument on which he felt there 
might be disagreement. He believed that since the war it had been shown that 
the national liberatory movement in South Africa was not led by a native 
bourgeoisie or petty bourgeoisie, and although he felt constrained (by existing 
legislation) in discussing the class consequences, he conceived of the movement 
being led by the working class, and pointed to a future socialist society in South - 
Africa. Under such circumstances he saw the Soviet model, as he understood it, 
as applying to South Africa. That is, there would be a socialist federation of 
peoples in which each national group would have the right to self- 
determination.?? 

For Forman, the language question was merged with the larger political 
questions confronting the African people, and self-determination, nation- 
building and language were seen as connected issues which needed discussion. 

The sharpest critic of Forman’s ideas came from those who were otherwise 
closest to him politically, and from Dr H. J. Simons in particular. He, too, saw 
the link between the political problems facing a movement such as the ANC and 
the question of language. In his contribution to the debate he suggested that it 
was necessary to see the difference between the struggles which had once existed 
in Tsarist Russia (where the ‘national question’ was so hotly debated), and the 
colonial situation. The demands in South Africa, said Dr Simons, was not for 
‘cultural autonomy’ or ‘self-determination’ but for ‘a common society with the 
Europeans on a completely equal basis’. He maintained, furthermore, that in 
South Africa there could only be an ‘inter-class nationalism’, with the possibility 
of the political movement acquiring ‘a definite working class character’. 

Dr Simons rejected Forman’s arguments on three grounds. Firstly, he 
claimed that the Africans, Indians and Coloureds did not wish to drive the Whites 
out of the country, and did not aim to divide the country ‘along racial lines into 
distinct “cultural communities”. Secondly, he believed that the workers, who 
would constitute the largest group in the national movement, were not 


25. L. Forman, ‘Comments made following part of the discussion’, in Symposium on the National 
Question, published by the liaison committee of the South African Club and the Forum Club 
(Capetown, June 1954), 

26. L. Forman, ‘Nationalism in South Africa’, Symposium on the National Question (1954). 

27. Ibid. I have tried to retain Forman’s argument, while removing the Aesopian allusions. 
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particularly interested in the development of ‘national cultures’. This was 
something which stemmed from such persons as teachers and ministers of 
religion. Finally, he argued that the task in hand was to build a nation, and the 
old tribal culture would only act as a brake on that process.?9 

Despite differences in stress, Dr Simons’s position bore many resemblances to 
that of Professor Matthews. The political programme as both saw it was to be 
based on a demand for incorporation into the existing society—and on those 
grounds there could be no question of self-determination or of fostering local 
languages. 

The contribution to the discussion on language by Alan Doyle did not address 
itself to the ideological questions raised by Forman. His article appeared before 
the symposium from which the above extracts were taken, and it is not certain 
whether he knew of Forman’s arguments, even though they belonged to the 
same left group inthe country. Doyle took his stand on organizational problems 
facing the ANC. He maintained that the Congress failure to support the 
‘people’s right to use their mother languages’ reflected the leadership’s failure to 
find ‘their way to the ordinary workers and peasants’. Nor had the leaders paid 
proper attention to language as an ‘essential feature of a national movement’.?¢ 

Commenting on the ANC aim of uniting Africans into one nation, Doyle 
maintained that Congress ‘must not confuse undesirable tribal conflicts, which 
are harmful to the people, with their own dear languages, which they love and 
which are part of their cultural heritage’. He urged that Congress establish a 
newspaper with articles in the vernacular, and that it encourage and produce 
literature and good text-books in African languages. 

There seems to have been only one further contribution to the discussion 
inside Congress ranks. In December 1955 W. B. Lockwood criticized a lecturer 
in Bantu languages at the University of the Witwatersrand for saying that there 
were too many languages in South Africa—and that as a consequence there was 
no viable market for vernacular literature. The lecturer had apparently 
proposed that two major languages be created, and that these be offered official 
status. Lockwood took exception to this, and argued that if the populations 
were literate they would be large enough to sustain publication in the separate 
languages. If, furthermore, there was democracy in South Africa, local 
languages would be used in the running of local government, and this would lead 
to their development.?! 

There were no further significant additions to the discussion. The campaigns 
against apartheid, and the Bantustan policy, and against the extension of 
apartheid through the school system and the universities, militated against any 
further debate on self-determination and mother-tongue development. It was 
just not politic to raise the subject of national separation when Nationalist 


separateness had to be fought. 


29. Ibid. f 
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The issue of mother-tongue instruction in schools took a new turn when the 
Transkei was given its own ‘government’ in 1963. One of the first acts of the 
new Minister of Education was to reinstate English as the medium of instruction 
throughout the Transkeian territory. Xhosa might be the language of the 
street, the shops, the government offices and the farmsteads—but English was 
the international language, the financial language, and the source of information 
from the outside world. The new ruling group knew that its purposes could 
best be served by training its acolytes in the language which offered the best 
returns. 


The Soweto Revolt 

Except for the reversal on mother-tongue instruction in the Transkei, the 
government persisted with its policies for African education, and took no heed of 
consistent criticisms from financiers and industrialists, who feared that the 
country faced a shortage of personnel and that this would slow the rate of 
expansion. 

When eventually changes had to be effected, they were hurried and 
unplanned. Within the course of two years, 1974-5, it was decided to 
quadruple the numbers entering secondary school. There were adequate 
preparations for the alterations which were introduced. No extra classrooms 
were built, no new equippment was purchased, no further teachers were trained 
(although some primary school teachers were given an in-service training), and 
nothing was done to raise the standard of those pupils who were previously 
judged to be of too low a standard to proceed to secondary education. 

The schools, long known to be functioning poorly—with overcrowded class- 
rooms and too few teachers—were brought to the point of collapse. In many 
instances all formal tuition ceased, and pupils met with teachers to debate the 
future of the country.32 

With time and added resources the situation might have righted itself. The 
pupils who had entered the secondary schools wanted more schooling, and better 
schooling, and a sympathetic administration might have contained much of the 
dissatisfaction. But a new instruction to teachers brought many of the schools to 
the point of rebellion. 

The Minister of Bantu Education announced that as from the beginning of 
1976 there would be changes in the language medium of instruction in African 
schools. Commencing with the last year at primary school, and the first at 
secondary school (and extending through the second to fifth forms in successive 
years), from 1976 half the subjects were to be taught in English and the others in 
Afrikaans. It was further stipulated that arithmetic and mathematics, and social 
studies (history and geography), be taught in Afrikaans. 

There was an immediate protest from teachers, parents and pupils. Very few 
African teachers in the Transvaal were proficient in Afrikaans, and all teacher 
32. B. Hirson, op. cit., passim. 
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training colleges, bar one, were conducted in the English-language medium. 
There were some with a working knowledge of Afrikaans, but they were unable 
to handle the intricacies of mathematics, for example, in Afrikaans. None the 
less, the Minister announced that there could be no exceptions to the new ruling, 
and the only concession offered was that schools could apply for a deferment for 
one year. In effect, very few deferments were allowed. 

The teachers argued on grounds of ability. The parents and pupils rejected 
the ukase on several grounds: they wanted English-language instruction because 
it was the main language of industry and commerce (at least in the major 
industrial centres), and it was the one lingua franca in the large towns. English 
was also the international language, and the language used in the more 
sympathetic newspapers. There were also the usual negative, but nevertheless 
important reasons, against using Afrikaans. It was the language of the ruling 
Nationalist party, and of the majority of government officials. It was the 
language most commonly heard at labour bureaux, in the police stations, and in 
the prisons. 

The first recorded incident in the schools in 1976 was in February when third 

form pupils (who were not immediately involved) protested against the introduc- . 
tion of Afrikaans tuition at their school. By May the protest had spread to most 
of the schools of Soweto (the African dormitory township adjoining 
Johannesburg, and containing an estimated population just short of one and a half - 
million). A demonstration, called for 16 June by the school student 
organization, the South African Students Movement, brought 15,000 youth on to 
the streets, carrying hastily prepared banners, which read: ‘Down with 
Afrikaans’, ‘Afrikaans is Oppressors Language’, ‘Abolish Afrikaans’, ‘Blacks are 
not dustbins—Afrikaans Stinks’, and others in a similar vein. 
,’ The column of marchers was stopped by a detachment of police before they 
could ‘reach the stadium, which was their objective. The police fired, and the 
youths responded with a shower of stones, and the revolt which shook South 
Africa had started. 

Within weeks the revolt spread across the country, and was eventually to 
affect nearly every town and village throughout South Africa. And by so doing 
demonstrated that the language question was only a minor factor in the year-long 
revolt. The Coloured youth of the Cape who joined their African peers in the 
streets were Afrikaans-speaking—and the instruction had not been directed to 
their schools. Nevertheless, they showed the same determination to hit at the 
entire apartheid system, and they had their own specific complaints against 
discriminatory measures in their schools. 

The slogans of the revolt were also altered in Soweto. There were campaigns 
which affected the entire community, and which were enforced by the schools’ 
committee. There were campaigns against alcohol, and there were stay-at- 
homes which closed commerce and-industry in the main centres, and finally, 
before the revolt wound down, the Soweto students forced the government- 
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inspired Bantu Council to resign. They were even able to lead a protest against 
rent rises in the township, and to prevent its implementation. 

The language issue was important to the youth (at least in Soweto), but it was 
only one more factor in a series of events in the 1970s which brought first the 
youth and then the entire black population into the streets. Events outside the 
country, including the victories of Frelimo and the MPLA in the former 
Portuguese territories of Mozambique and Angola, and the fighting in 
Rhodesia/Zimbabwe and Namibia, had been keenly followed in the townships. 
The long strike wave, which extended from 1973 through to the events of 
Soweto in 1976, had brought fresh confidence to the African proletariat, and this 
had been accompanied by community actions, including bus boycotts. The 
effect of the Black Consciousness Movements which came to life in the 1970s is 
less certain—but there can be no doubt that they were both the product of the 
ferment and contributors to the mood which grew in the townships. 

The situation was explosive, and the language instruction raised the lid off the 
turbulent school situation. And in raising the lid the youth, frustrated and 
discontented, were not prepared to sit quietly and acquiesce any longer. 

Why, then, had the government officials decided to introduce new language 
instructions, when the increased enrolment had been so disruptive? The South 
African government is not in the habit of explaining its motives, and con- 
sequently had never explained the factors which led the Minister of Bantu 
Education to issue his instruction. The only statement made by a government 
official on the subject that has become available is that of a school circuit 
inspector on 20 January 1976. He told the School Board of a Soweto school that 
all the taxes paid by Africans were used for paying for education in the Home- 
lands, and he continued: 


‘In urban areas the education of a Black child is being paid for by the White 
population, that is English- and Afrikaans-speaking groups. Therefore, the 
Secretary for Bantu Education has the responsibility towards satisfying the 
English- and Afrikaans-speaking people.’ 


If that statement had been made by an opponent of the regime, it would have 
been called simplistic: In fact, it is hard to believe that this is the complete 
story. But in its very crudity it carries a certain conviction, and does link the 
whole question of language-medium to the needs of the economy: for those who 
control commerce and industry, from the boards of directors down to the shop 
managers and foremen, the communication of instructions depends on the ability 
of the worker to comprehend. For the worker, there is the reciprocal require- 
ment. He or she will acquit himself/herself satisfactorily only if the instruction 
is understood, and in a competitive society promotion will go only to those who 
are able to use the socially acceptable language in order to improve performance. 


33. Ibid., p. 100. 
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If that is not the whole story, it is at least an important ingredient in language 
performance. 

The problem becomes more complex in a society where class and ethnic 
oppression are inextricably bound together. The need to conform, for purposes 
of economic advancement, and the need to raise the demands for basic change 
(which also carried the possibility of economic advancement for the same or 
different groups), point to different approaches to issues such as language 
medium. The rejection of Afrikaans in favour of English is, at least in part, an 
indication of the class aspirations of the tiny minority who had managed to enter 
the secondary schools in Soweto. Some of the events known to us do point to 
undercurrents of conflict between those at school (who led the revolt) and those 
who have been so colourfully described as ‘push-outs’ because of their total 
exclusion from the education system. 

The language in common use amongst the tsotis of Johannesburg, and of many 
of these push-outs, had little in common with the language of the school 
graduates. The argot used an Afrikaans base,3+ and probably drew heavily on 
the slang in common usage in the South African prisons—but that is a subject 
which needs further study. 

The problem of language has still to be confronted by the liberation move- 
ment, and the debate opened in 1953/4 will undoubtedly be reopened when the 
time arises to integrate the schools, change the syllabuses, and take a new look at 
the development of languages in the cultural life of the people. The choice of a 
lingua franca might lie with English, or ultimately with Swahili when links are 
made meaningfully with East Africa, but there can be no doubt that the major 
problem will lie in developing the people’s languages—and that will be a major 
task when the liberation movement sets about transforming the country. 


ADDENDUM 


A Zulu Case History 

One recorded case of attempts to foster a national language in contemporary 
South Africa indicates the complexity of the subject, and the political influences 
that are brought to bear on those involved. 

In the late 1930s a body known as the Zulu Language and Cultural Society was 
founded. Albert Luthuli, at that time a teacher, and later appointed as one of 
the Zulu chiefs, claims in his autobiography? that he launched the organization 
as an auxiliary to the Natal African Teachers Association, of which he was then 
secretary. The aim of the Zulu Society, according to its charter (first issued in 
1937 and reissued in 1939), was to preserve the heritage of the Zulu people 
‘apportioned to us by Divine Guidance of the Almighty, the Creator, Who gave 
people their several Languages, Customs, Traditions and Usages’. The objects 
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of the Society included the preservation and modernization of the Zulu language, 
the production of literary works, and the preservation of traditions, laws, usages 
and customs. 

The 81 clauses of the Charter indicate that a number of interests (or interest 
groups) were represented in the Society at the time. There were strong appeals 
to the restoration of the past traditions of the Zulu people, and there can be little 
doubt that the Zulu Regent (who was patron to the Society) and his supporters 
hoped to use the body to back the claims of the Royal House to paramountcy. 
There was also an appeal to Zulu nationalism which could satisfy the aspirations 
of both traditionalists and the young intellectuals, and numerous references to 
whites which were little less than ingratiating. 

Luthuli wrote in retrospect that he believed in 1937 (and in 1962) in the 
growth of an ‘authentic, comprehensive South African culture’, and that this 
might be influenced by cultural societies. He thought that the African teachers 
ought to play a part in the process.36 He continued, saying that the Society 
throve for some time, and then accepted a government grant. It then ‘lost its 
independence, became involved in the Native Affairs Department and Zulu 
Royal House politics, went into decline, and (after withdrawal of the teachers) 
collapsed’.37 But the Zulu Society had become involved in Royal House politics 
almost from its inception, and co-optation by the government was inevitable after 
it was seen that government interests could best be served by recognizing the 
Paramountcy of the Royal House. 

None the less, the activities of the Zulu Society (or of its members) did not 
always incline to collaboration with the government. The teachers who 
supported the Society were, with a few exceptions (including at the time 
Luthuli), opposed to the moves to introduce mother-tongue instruction in the 
Natal schools in the 1930s. 

‘The Chief? (as Albert Luthuli was called) also happened to be President of 
the ANC when the campaign against Bantu Education and mother-tongue 
instruction was launched in 1954. 


36. Ibid., p. 37. 
37. Ibid., p. 38. 


REASSESSING AFRICAN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
IN URBAN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


ROBERT ALLEN 


AS ALMOST any researcher studying African political development in colonial 
Africa has concluded, the emergence of nationalism and the attainment of 
independence did not happen as coherently or as directly as politicians might now 
like us to believe. Such movements were always fraught with divisions, 
contradictions, and reverses. Economic, geographical, and demographic 
factors, for instance, caused major variations in the development of nationalist 
institutions within a country and though the conclusion—independence—may 
have been superficially simple and inevitable, the process by which it was 
achieved usually had highly complex features, the repercussions of which some- 
times continued long after the goal of political freedom was reached. 

In this article, the emergence of nationalism in Northern Rhodesia provides a 
focus for the consideration of some of these complexities. Now a one-party 
participatory democracy, the country is controlled politically by the United 
National Independence Party (UNIP), the organization which at the time of 
Independence (and for a few years before) had the support of the general mass 
of Africans, and which has come to symbolize the attainment and development of 
political freedom. The history of nationalism is very much tied up with the 
history of the party, which emerged in its original form in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. Overt nationalism was a post-second world war phenomenon in 
Northern Rhodesia. However, the framework for the independence move- 
ment, the skills and structures of nationalist political activity, and the divisions 
which continue to haunt Zambia, were being worked out for thirty years before 
that. Nationalism and the demand for political independence were the logical 
(and ideological) consequences of the belief of an indigenous population that 
colonialism was unacceptable. But events and institutions which made no such 
direct expression of this belief could still be a consequence of that same reaction. 
As such, they were part of that same process, and indeed may have provided 
the necessary ‘practice ground’ without which overt nationalism could not have 
effectively emerged. 

For thirty years or more, this indirect fight against colonialism, which would 
provide the skills, leaders, institutions, and ideologies for attaining independ- 
ence, was being carried on throughout Northern Rhodesia in one form or 
another. Research in this arena has, like much other work in Zambia, been 
concentrated on the role of the Copperbelt. Given the economic dominance of 
this area from the 1930s onwards, this is not particularly surprising. However, 
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it has sometimes given a sense of uniformity to political activity that is not 
reflected at the national level. I wish, therefore, to look at colonial African 
politics particularly in terms of the town of Livingstone which lies far to the 
south of the country, on the border with Rhodesia. Initially the most important 
town in the territory, and the original capital, it has been in a state of relative 
economic decline for a number of years, a trend which was helped by UDI and 
the subsequent closing of the border with Rhodesia. However, the town had a 
crucial part to play in the emergence of nationalism and, perhaps more than any 
other town, reflects the divisions (rather than the uniformity) of pre- and post- _ 
independence political activity. Tensions which emerged in Luivingstone’s 
politics as early as the 1930s are the basis for a situtation in independent Zambia 
in which ‘conflict on sectional lines has increased sharply’,! and where ‘what little 
unification ... had been achieved in the independence struggle soon dissolved.’2 
The history of African nationalism is as much the story of differences within 
the African population (and perhaps too, within the white population) as it is of 
the struggle between black and white. 


The Formal Political Framework 

Unlike its southern neighbour, Northern Rhodesia was a protectorate rather 
than a colony which meant that its white population of settlers never gained full 
political control. As a result sixty years of ‘indirect rule’ from Britain only 
‘created a structure of dependence on Southern Africa, and of division at 
home.’ During this period, the formal political structure of the country was 
designed in such a way as to, directly or indirectly, block any genuine political 
advancement on the part of the African population; discourage any growth of 
national consciousness; and restrict the development of a political culture. 
From the beginning, however, it was impossible to repress all resistance which 
emerged in a variety of forms. Despite attempts to dissipate opposition by 
providing safety valves which allowed a small degree of participation, the 
resistance continued to develop and after the second world war a nationalist 
movement began to appear which produced a great need for unity among the 
African population and seemingly showed the ‘manifest political irrelevance of 
linguistic and provincial differences’.* Ironically, it was the demand of the 
settlers for further autonomy, which they hoped to achieve by forming a 
Federation with Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, that acted as a catalyst for 
the budding nationalist movement in the early 1950s. The achievement of 
Federation led to a further rapid decline in British credibility and increasing 
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demands for a universal franchise. From this point on independence was 
virtually inevitable and, accelerated by forces for decolonization outside of the 
country, there was a ‘fairly peaceful and evolutionary, albeit hasty, transition to 
political independence’.5 It is within this framework that the political 
institutions of pre-independence Northern Rhodesia must be understood. 

By the 1950s, when independence first began to seem feasible (if remote), the 
Europeans had been in control of the country for over half a century. The 
formal political structure that they had developed gave little more than token 
representation to the African population, even though the latter were in a 
numerical majority of 60 to 1. The structure was centred on a hierarchy of 
councils (see Diagram 1, this page, overseen by a Governor who headed the 
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Northern Rhodesta’s Formal Political Structure with Special Reference to Livingstone 
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executive branch of government and who presided over the two top bodies, the 
Excutive Council (EXCO) and the Legislative Council (LEGCO). Until 1948 
these were totally dominated by Europeans. In that year two Africans were 
allowed to sit on the Legislative Council, the body that voted supplies and was 
responsible for local laws. Their impact on their twenty European colleagues 
must have been minimal. 

In 1947 the administration had also set up an African Representative Council 
which was made up completely of African members. Predictably, however, it 
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had no legislative power and no effective way of imposing itself on the 
Administration (though it did elect two people to the Legislative Council). 
Although it provided some sort of forum for nation-wide discussion amongst 
Africans, they had ‘few illusions about its power to change the course of 
events’.6 Representatives to this council were nominated from below by a series 
of regional (later ‘provincial’) councils that were set up in 1943 and 1944, and 
which contained representatives from bota rural and urban areas, though with a 
distinct emphasis on the former. Their function was an ‘advisory’ one, but it is 
Hall’s contention that they had a considerable impact and he comments that 
‘under the benevolent chairmanship of provincial administration officials, 
members could list their grievances about racial discrimination, the lack of 
educational opportunities, housing conditions, and (most important of all) the 
intentions of the white politicians in the Legislative Council’? Though it 
undoubtedly did give Africans the opportunity to talk, and this was frequently 
taken up by the members, it has also been said that “The government... paid 
little official attention to the sentiments expressed by the members of provincial 
councils’. Like the other institutions, they had no effective power, and were 
little more than sounding boards whose members were drawn from restricted 
sectors of the population and over whom colonial officials were able to maintain a 
good deal of control. In fact it seems more likely that the introduction of these 
councils was an attempt to dissipate (or at least contain) African opinion and 
potential opposition, rather than to promote political participation. 


African Urban Advisory Councils 

The base of this political pyramid created by the administration during the 
1940s was centred in the urban areas on what came to be known as African Urban 
Advisory Councils. Known originally as ‘native advisory councils’ or ‘urban 
advisory committees’, they had been set up on the Copperbelt as early as 1938, 
apparently as a reaction to a developing feeling amongst some senior colonial 
officials that a certain degree of controlled political activity amongst Africans 
should be encouraged. The official objectives of the councils were to keep the 
District Commissioner in touch with African opinion; to act as a mouthpiece of 
government; and to advise the District Commissioner on African affairs. In 
general terms, they were to act as a ‘controlled liaison between the administration 
and “Africans working in the towns’’.’? ‘They also acted as a link between the 
local urban population and the regional and national levels by nominating two 
members to the provincial councils. However, they did not have the authority 
of Native Authorities in the ‘tribal’ areas, and their activities tended to be very 
restricted. Initially they only met quarterly, though this eventually became 
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monthly. They were not allowed to discuss such crucial matters as labour 
relations, but rather ‘the type of petty irritation... which does not normally 
come to light’.!° Originally, members were nominated by the Administration, 
but, despite frequent requests ‘by the African intelligentsia that some Urban 
Councillors should continue to be nominated’,!! a system of representation was 
developed that basically used existing societies and institutions as a form of 
electoral college. For example, the Kitwe Urban Advisory Council was made 
up of tribal representatives from the mines; members of the Kitwe African 
society; delegates from the War Fund Committee; and others nominated by the 
District Commissioner.!2, In Luanshya, on the other hand, representation 
tended to be by housing area except for two representatives of the African 
Welfare and Recreational Society. !3 

In Livingstone the twelve delegates were brought in from the Livingstone 
Native Welfare Association (6), the housing areas set aside for Railway and 
Sawmills workers (4), and two others who were nominated by the District 
Commissioner to represent workers in various minor industries, as well as 
domestic workers. All but the latter two were elected at polls ‘democratically 
conducted at public meetings’. However, there was a great deal of variation 
between the councils in terms of development and success. In Livingstone the 
council actually became defunct for a short period during the mid-1940s, only 
re-emerging in 1949. It seems that from the very beginning the councils lacked 
credibility, both to Africans and Europeans. Gann claims that the ‘vast majority 
of Africans... displayed little interest in these bodies which remained the 
prerogative of a small elite which thereby gained access to the “D.C.’s” 
office’.!4 Figures given by Harries-Jones for Luanshya support this, for in 1952 
the council meetings were never attended by more than two-thirds of the 
councillors, and more usually by only four or five (out of 17); candidates were 
being returned unopposed; and in 1954 only 259 Africans (out of a possible 
10,000) bothered to vote. By this stage it seems that the council could only be 
kept going by co-option of representatives.!5 On the other hand the colonial 
authorities persistently complained that the councils were being used to promote 
the political ambitions of individual Africans. Thus in its first year of 
reconstitution, the District Commissioner said of the Livingstone council that it 
‘is overweighted by the Barotse element, which is unfortunate as the Lozi 
peoples are not a majority in Livingstone, but inevitable as they provide nearly all 
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the politicians in the town’.!6 The complaint was reiterated the following year, 
and in 1951 the District Commissioner elaborated on the theme when he said: 


Generally their work has been disappointing. They are an unbalanced body 
dominated by the six representatives of the Livingstone Welfare Society who 
are primarily a political society and the balance of numbers drawn from the 
railways, sawmills, and contractors compounds do not play a very enterprising 
part. The Council needs a more democratic basis and elections by ward will 
no doubt be the solution; meanwhile it provides a safety valve and a means 
of taking African opinion, and in the early stages one should not expect too 
much. !? 


The council was not only ethnically unbalanced, however. Its members were 
also predominantly drawn from the better paid, better educated sector of the 
population. This was virtually inevitable because of the way in which the 
administrators chose to select council members; half from the welfare society, 
accepted as being for the better educated class of native’,!? and the other half 
from specific, wage-earning sectors of industry. Equally, it was virtually 
inevitable that the councils would attract the politically ambitious as higher office 
could only be obtained by climbing through the formal structure of institutions 
that had been built up, and which only recruited for a particular level. from the 
level below. Thus, for example, one of the first two Africans to sit on the 
Legislative Council was Nelso Nalumango who had begun his political career in 
1930 as one of the founder members of the Livingstone Welfare Society. 
Throughout the 1940s and early 1950s it became apparent to the African 
population that the councils were of no real value. Though they probably gave 
a sense of involvement and participation to a small group of elite politicians, they 
provided no material benefits for the wider population. They became static, 
petty and repetitive. In that sense they were, Rotberg argues, exactly what the 
colonial administration sought; a political safety valve with ‘an absence of real 
representation’.!9 They were typical of the institutions introduced by the 
administration during the 1940s for the African population. All of them tried to 
‘embody the shadow rather than the substance of power’.2° They were an 
attempt to repress or contain certain movements that had been building up over 
the years; a way of diverting energies and ideas that might be harmful to the 
ordered development of Northern Rhodesia. The authorities tried to draw into 
the formal framework certain people and groups whose activities in the informal 
political sector were a cause for concern. However, there is no real sign 
that any of these institutions were a genuine attempt to give freedom or control 
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to the African population. They were limited, cosmetic concessions belatedly 
introduced to prevent the development of overt nationalism. 


African Welfare Societies 

We need only to look as far as the ‘welfare societies’, representatives of which 
were to be found on all the urban advisory councils, to see the sort of activity that 
the authorities feared. By 1950 such organizations had been in existence for 
over 25 years, and although the European population had hoped that they would 
develop into ‘debating societies and social clubs’2! they had always, in the urban 
areas at least, had a significant political content. The idea had originated as 
early as 1912 at Mwenzo, and though it petered out within two or three years it 
was the ‘first organized body of African political expression in Northern 
Rhodesia in the context of colonial rule’.22, The Society re-emerged at Mwenzo 
in 1923 with a formal constitution that took care to play down any possibility of 
political criticism when it said: 


The aim of the association is neither directly nor indirectly to subvert the 
authority of the government or of any lawful establishment, nor to induce 
the community todoso. Itis rather one of the helpful means of developing the 
country in the hands of two necessary connecting links—the government and 
the governed. 


This ‘positive’ aspect was frequently stressed in constitutions of welfare 
societies and for this reason Gann feels able to sum them up as ‘loyalists rather 
than critics of Government’.24 The conservative image that such constitutions 
attempted to promote was, however, frequently very different from the reality. 
Though the Mwenzo association was once again dead by 1927 it had the 
important role of creating a ‘tradition of political awareness’.2> This tradition 
was first developed further in Livingstone where a similar society began to 
emerge in 1929. A group of 21 men living in the town petitioned the authorities 
for permission to form the society, and negotiations were carried out over the 
following year. A small group continued to meet over this period, but the first 
large public meeting, attended by about 350 people, was held in April 
1930. The stated objectives of the society were to build brotherhood between 
Africans of different tribes, and to protect native interests by having a recognized 
channel of communication with the government.”6 Originally, the founders had 
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wished to call themselves the Northern Rhodesia Native Welfare Association, 
but the authorities insisted that the name be restricted to Livingstone and that 
the club be social in function. The core of the society was a small group of 
Nyasas, and initially it was dominated by men from Nyasaland and the N.E. 
Province, but this was extended to the Lozis after Godwin Mbikusita Lewanika 
became the secretary in 1931. Whatever the official aims and functions of the 
society, the political content quickly became apparent. Rotberg quotes the 
society's vice-chairman as saying ‘We can get freedom through pulling together 
in this movement’ ,2’ and from the very beginning the members took every chance 
to criticize the authorities and make a variety of demands for improved services 
and facilities. The administration was quick to respond and the society was 
soon warned for its tendency to ‘indulge in a good deal of irrelevant and rather 
wild talk on extraneous matters’.28 Members were reminded that it was illegal 
for African employees to belong to political organizations, and a campaign of 
ridicule was started, the administrators being told to treat society members as 
‘errant children’.2? The main concern of the society was the racial discrimi- 
nation to which their members were continually subjected; in particular the large 
number of arrests of Africans for breaking a law that prevented them from 
walking on the town’s pavements. But in terms of action they were, inevitably, 
highly restricted and perhaps their most important act was, ironically, to prevent 
a threatened pitched battle between different ethnic groups on the Maramba 
municipal compound. 

Other towns quickly followed Livingstone’s example. Ndola was the next 
society and five more were formed within two years. Some of the founders of 
the Livingstone society tried to set up a branch in Broken Hill, and started a 
society in Luanshya. By 1933 there were demands for a national organization; a 
United Welfare Association of Northern Rhodesia.?!_ It has to be remembered 
that these societies at this point involved only a relatively small number of 
people. The Ndola society for example had just 52 members.32_ Nor was the 
attitude of the members uniformly antagonistic to the European administration. 
A prominent supporter of the idea of a national association, Godwin 
Mbikusita, reminded his colleagues that it was ‘foolish to desire oneself to be in 
the same category with a white man’.33 

The possibility of a national organization moved the administration to put even 
more pressure on the societies and they gradually become moribund. Over the 
next ten years the history of the societies was one of inactivity, with the 
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occasional brief spurt on the part of individual associations. One of the major 
problems was that many societies were run by individuals employed by the 
government. Their involvement was, therefore, likely to prejudice their liveli- 
hood and many were forced either to leave, or to keep a low profile. 
Increasingly, those societies that continued became what the administration 
hoped—social and debating clubs. 

The problem of African representation and participation remained, however. 
The administration was not unaware of the fact that they could not totally 
discount the opinions of the African population and they sought to introduce 
institutions that would allow them to find out, and at the same time control, the 
direction of this opinion. The need for some positive action was probably 
brought to a head by the Copperbelt riots of 1935 in which six Africans were 
killed. This represented positive and uncontrolled action on the part of the 
African population and, though officials claimed that it was about a recent tax- 
increase and was organized by the Watchtower movement or, alternatively, by 
the Mbeni dancing society, it is apparent from the proceedings of the govern- 
ment inquiry that there was an underlying restlessness amongst the indigenous 
population who were increasingly unable to accept the large gap, economic and 
political, between the African and the European. The growth of a large labour 
force on the Copperbelt necessarily accentuated this gap and the African’s 
awareness of it. Nor was the feeling confined to the Copperbelt for, at the time 
of the Copperbelt riots, there were many rumours of similar action at the large 
Zambezi Sawmills complex in Livingstone.*4 


Tribal Elders 

Apparently unable to admit to, or face up to, this general trend, the 
government did very little, either economically or politically. One of their few 
actions was to develop the institution of tribal ‘Elders’ in urban situations. This 
development very much reflected the attitude of the majority of Europeans to 
the urban African. The migrant in town was seen as a temporary inhabitant 
who would never lose his rural origins. The institution of the tribal Elder (or 
Representative) was symbolic of this attitude. 

Elders had appeared formally on the Roan Antelope mine compound, and at 
the Luanshya municipal compound as early as 1931. In other areas Compound 
Managers and colonial officials made use of specific individuals as a link with the 
general population. After 1935, Elders appeared formally in most urban 
areas. ‘Their functions and effectiveness varied from area to area depending on 
the attitudes of individual officials and Elders. Generally they were expected to 
welcome people, help them find work and lodgings, and provide advice on 
day-to-day matters and also questions of ritual.35 Though they acted as 
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intermediaries between the African population and the administration, they had 
few legal powers and were very much dependent on the voluntary submission of 
the population to their authority. However, they were frequently men of 
considerable prestige, many coming from royal clans, and regarded themselves as 
‘fathers of the location’. 

Elders on mine compounds tended to have a more extended role than their 
counterparts on municipal compounds for they were frequently involved in the 
relationship between employer and employee, and sometimes played a part in the 
solution of problems relating to wages and working conditions. As their role 
developed, they came to be seen increasingly as a ‘labour body’, or as Epstein put 
it, ‘an embryonic organization for collective bargaining’.2° In general terms, 
however, the Elders on both the mine and the municipal compounds had the 
same function, as Epstein saw it, of upholding the established order of society; of 
being the guardian of law and morals; and of reaffirming the moral values of 
society. In this sense they were seen as expressing the deepest values of tribal, 
ie. rural, society. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that the Elders would 
eventually come into conflict with certain sectors of the urban African population 
who believed that such things were changing and that a new order was emerging 
which made such rural-based values, and the people who symbolized them, 
redundant. This attitude was undoubtedly reinforced when the administration 
in 1938 saw fit to constitute the newly emerging Urban Advisory Councils (or 
Native Affairs Committees) in Ndola and Luanshya from these same Elders. A 
feeling had begun to emerge, as early as 1935, that the Elders were an arm of the 
European administration rather than representatives of the African population. 
Their situation was particularly fraught when it involved industrial disputes 
for which their framework of customary law could not possibly have any 
precedent. 

In Livingstone there were no mines, and therefore no mining compounds. 
The system of Elders was originally besed on the large municipal Maramba 
compound. It was introduced in 1936 when the authorities had concluded that 
the Welfare Society was dormant and that the best thing to replace it as the 
representative of African opinion were ‘councils of natives, chosen from tribal 
status rather than educational attainment’.3”7_ It was believed that the Elder 
system would fill a ‘big blank’. An Ngoni man interviewed in 1971, who had 
been the Elder for his tribe from 1937 until 1942, defined his job in the following 
manner: 


When the population got larger, tribal elders were needed but before this all 
civil cases were heard at Chief Mukuni’s headquarters some few kilometres 
east of Livingstone... Tribal Elders were used many times for different 
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things. We were sometimes called to the court to help the judges. We 
administered African customary law subject to direction from the 
Courts. The Elders had to decide civil cases up to a total of £100 (more in 
the case of inheritance or matrimonial cases); we could impose prison up to 
one year, beatings for males up to 12 strokes... but as the Elders provided 
many services so the rights were enjoyed by the residents only in so far as they 
recognized and respected the Elders and carried out their civil duties. 

Apart from the general benefits of protection and an opportunity for a 
fuller life which all residents had, there were immediate advantages, (1) safety 
and security (2) educational grants for orphans and help for destitutes. 


The Elders, claimed this man, had sufficient authority ‘for even the District 
Commissioner to show respect’. The system of Elders in Livingstone was 
further developed in 1943 when, after a strike of Lozi workers on the question of 
rations, Tribal Representatives were introduced.38 ‘These men were very much 
more in the mould of the Copperbelt mine compound elders, acting principally as 
mediators in the relationship between employer and employee. 


The Emergence of a Nationalist Movement 

However, neither the system of Elders nor the Advisory Councils that were 
being introduced satisfied many urban Africans and the beginning of the 1940s 
brought about a resurgence of activity in the Welfare Societies. Once again 
they became a focus for the demands of the African population. The leaders 
were mostly men who were better educated, better paid, and essentially urban 
dwellers. ‘Though many were recent migrants to town, their commitment was 
increasingly to the urban situation which provided the focus for their ideas, 
expectations, and ambitions. As a result they sought a political framework that 
was specifically relevant to their urban situation. This the Welfare Societies 
were better able to provide than either the Elders or the emerging hierarchy of 
Councils, both of which consciously ‘looked back to the tribal areas’.39 But, at 
the same time, the societies were a compromise on the part of the African 
population, for they carefully avoided any overt statement of political or 
nationalist intent during the early and mid-1940s. Whatever subjects might be 
talked about amongst members in private, the societies publicly worked within 
the legal and constitutional framework, carefully avoiding direct conflict with the 
administration who continued to insist that the societies remain non-political. 
But though unable to achieve, superficially at any rate, any apparent material 
gain, they did have the advantage of being modern and African, as well as being 
independent of government. ‘The result was a vitality that the other institutions 
did not have. By 1946 the possibility of a national African organization became 
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a reality when the Northern Rhodesian Federation of Welfare Societies was 
formed. Ironically, this was the beginning of the end for the Welfare Societies, 
for the very same forces that had allowed their expansion and development were 
about to unleash other more direct movements towards nationalism and 
independence. 

By 1946 the African population had been under European control for nearly 
half a century. Through copper, there had been enormous economic expan- 
sion, despite fluctuations in the price and market of the mineral. It was only too 
apparent, however, who was gaining the maximum benefit from this arrange- 
ment. Throughout the 1930s and 1940s the African workers made what seemed 
to them to be reasonable claims for improvements in wages and facilities. 
Rarely did they gain more than minimal concessions. Yet, on the whole, they 
continued to accept the status quo, aiming for greater equality rather than the 
right to run the show themselves. For many years they worked, within the 
limited framework they were allowed, for reform rather than revolution. By 
the end of the Second World War, however, equality looked no nearer and it 
seemed if anything that the settlers, as opposed to the colonial administrators, 
were looking to increase their grip on the country. Gradually, people who had 
spent a long time, often in the Welfare societies, trying to work constitutionally 
for improvements for the African population began to look elsewhere, for more 
direct methods. An African Congress had been set up briefly in Mazabuka as 
early as 1937,4° and the idea was mooted several more times during the early 
1940s but with no success.4! But, after two years of what they regarded as 
fruitless activity, the Federation of Welfare Societies decided in 1948 that they 
should form themselves into the Northern Rhodesia African Congress, with the 
object of promoting ‘the educational, political, economic, and social advancement 
of the African’.42 Yet even now they emphasized their role as a ‘mouthpiece’ 
for the African population and stressed their wish to cooperate with the 
administration. 

At the same time a further radical movement was developing amongst the 
country’s urban wage earners. Prior to 1947 the only Trade Unions in 
Northern Rhodesia were two European ones. But by the end of 1947 an 
African Union of Copperbelt Shop Assistants had applied to be formally 
registered. Though initially involving only 2-300 people, it had tripled in size 
within a year. More importantly it opened the doors for other occupational 
groups. During 1948 unions were set up amongst drivers and mine workers. 
The latter in fact ignored an invitation from the European mine-worker’s union 
to join with them. By the beginning of 1950 there were between forty and 
fifty thousand Africans in nine trade unions, some thirty per cent of the 
wage-earning labour force. Most of the major groups were involved, including 
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non-manual workers such as civil servants and teachers. Though it is 
frequently argued that labour in Africa generally played a minor role in the move 
to independence, there are a number of points that should not be ignored. In 
Zambia it was the informal riots on the Copperbelt that first really stimulated the 
Europeans to introduce organizational safety valves and to face up to the 
possibility of a higher level of dissent than they had previously experienced. 
Secondly, some of the people from the Welfare Societies were a major force 
behind the emergence of the unions, particularly the miners’, even when they 
were not directly involved themselves. ‘The educated elite fully realized the 
need for an organized African labour force.44 Thirdly, the labour force had 
over the years resorted to action of a more direct nature in its battle with its 
European employers. Increasingly, this belief in a need for positive moves, 
which they continued through the following decade, was taken up by the other 
emerging African groups. Originally at least, 1t was the direct actions of labour 
that forced changes onto the European administration; that brought a rift within 
the white population; and which triggered off the process that would within 15 
years lead to independence. 

Thus by 1950 the political structure of Northern Rhodesia was in a consider- 
able state of flux, as it became increasingly diversified. Despite a proliferation 
of committees and councils within the formal structure set up by the European 
administration, a series of institutions had emerged, and were rapidly growing 
and developing, which were based on the urban situation and which were 
explicitly run by Africans for Africans. 


Political Activity in Livingstone 

Though the Copperbelt was inevitably the centre of much of this action, the 
same trend was being closely followed in Livingstone. The various institutions 
were, however, distributed very unevenly (ethnically and occupationally) 
throughout the town. The town’s Urban Advisory Council and Welfare Society 
overlapped to a considerable extent, and were heavily dominated by the 
Lozi. McCulloch, who carried out a detailed survey of the town in 1951, 
contended that the Lozi ‘never seem to have been particularly interested in 
political or Trade Union activity’.45 This disturbingly narrow definition of 
‘politics’ was still obviously accepted by many Europeans. Not surprisingly, she 
contradicted herself when she wrote of a ‘struggle for leadership in the town 
between the elite among the Lozi and a number of “foreigners” who are selected 
individuals in terms of wealth, education, and occupation’. What in fact had 
arisen at that point was a competition for power centred on two factions, one 
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based on the UAC and the Welfare Society (in McCulloch’s terms ‘non- 
political’), and the other on ‘Congress’ and the Trade Unions (of which there 
were four in the town). The latter group, though more broad-based than the 
former, had a majority of its most active participants from the Northern and 
Eastern regions, and in particular from the Ngoni and Bemba peoples. Thus 
the organizations which were to become the basis of the movement to 
independence were run by outsiders to the town. The traditional dominance of 
African opinion and influence by the Lozi was to come under heavy attack. 
The decline of the importance of Welfare Societies throughout the country 
(attendant upon the rise of the ANC), and the disbanding of the town’s UAC, 
were to provide the turning point. 


TABLE 1 
Skill, Education, Earnings, and Tribe in Livingstone—1951 

% of % of all % of all % of all % of all men 

Total Skilled White-Collar earning Standard III 
Population workers workers 110s plus 
Western 20:7 11°5 7:9 11°7 8:0 
Other Bi-lateral 18:3 14°] 27 11:0 á 60 
Central 18:0 8:3 105 9-0 240 
Lozi 16-1 i173 368 17:2 270 
Eastern 12:2 20:5 13-2 207 13:5 
Northern 110 237 21:0 23°4 17-5 





Source: Merran McCulloch, A Social Survey of the African Population of Livingstone, Rhodes- 
Livingstone Paper No. 26, (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956), p. 48. 


It should be remembered that, at that point in time, urban politics still 
remained very much the politics of the elite and all the institutions were 
dominated by the better paid and better educated. As a result the political 
activity was controlled by certain ethnic groups which, for a variety of historical 
(and perhaps cultural) reasons, had had access over the years to superior 
educational facilities or were more likely to have to have acquired marketable 
skills. Thus the fact that Barotseland had had a national school since 1907, over 
twenty years before any one else, and the influence of mission schools in the 
North and East of the country, led to a situation which is summarized in Table 1 
(see this page). As can be seen, the Lozi, Northern, and Eastern groups—the 
three smallest—were significantly over-represented in terms of skilled workers, 
white-collar employees, high earnings, and (with one exception) high levels of 
education. The Northern and Eastern groups which were dominant in 
Congress and the unions may well have been so because most of them had 
previous experience on the Copperbelt where this activity had originated. The 
Lozi, on the other hand, had experience of the Welfare Society stretching back 
nearly twenty years. In 1951, therefore, the competition for political power 
within the African elite came to be based on a local factor—the large number of 
Lozi in the town (compared with other urban areas), and the outsider status of 
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those groups who, in the context of the Copperbelt or the capital, would have 
been the dominant groups. 

In 1952 the administration decided that the representatives of the Urban 
Advisory Council should be elected by ward in order to make it more 
representative. Subsequently it was made up of six representatives from the 
main municipal councils, two from the Sawmills, and one each from the 
compounds on which Railway, Airport, and Industrial Workers lived. This 
virtually ended (as it was no doubt intended to) the power of the town’s Welfare 
Society which had previously had automatic access to 50 per cent of the Council 
places, and which had therefore channelled the political ambitions of the Lozi 
elite. This served to exaggerate the general trend by which, as Mulford pointed 
out, the ‘younger educated Lozi, who lived on the Copperbelt or along the 
“‘line-of-rail” shared in the general political awakening of the 1950s’,47 and 
increasingly placed their support behind the ANC. 

However much they might have wished otherwise, these developments did not 
go unnoticed within the white population. Indeed, as always, the reactions and 
actions of one side were closely related to those of the other. This two-way 
relationship is closely shown by the events of the early 1950s. The settlers, as 
opposed to the administrators, had always sought a greater measure of control of 
the way Northern Rhodesia was run, desiring something along the lines of their 
southern counterpart. With a view to gaining this, the question of amalgama- 
tion or federation with other countries (particularly Southern Rhodesia) had 
been discussed several times over the years. Rotberg argues that the ‘white 
struggle to achieve minority rule... had made a lasting impact upon the 
indigenous population. It had encouraged, perhaps even stimulated the parallel 
rise of African nationalism’.48 In turn, the movement of Africans towards some 
measure of political influence brought even stronger demands for ‘Federation’ 
from the white settlers, and in the early 1950s they moved quickly towards this 
goal.49 In turn the African population reacted strongly against this move, 
feeling that they were in essence being sold to Southern Rhodesia, and that this 
would be an irretrievable setback to their political aspirations. The ANC 
became closely associated with the fight against ‘Federation’, throughout the 
country. In Livingstone this brought the younger Lozi into collabration with 
the other groups working with the ANC. At the same time it brought them into 
direct conflict with the traditional Lozi leaders who had provided implicit 
support for Federation when an ‘official was sent from the capital of the Lozi 
Paramount Chief to advise the Barotseland men in Livingstone not to oppose 
Federation actively’.5° This caused a great deal of conflict within the town. 
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According to McCulloch, ‘this action... led to a rapid increase in the power of 
the National Congress at the expense of the Lozi-dominated Welfare Society’.>! 
By taking away the most active, younger, members it dealt a death blow to that 
organization. It was ironic then that, when Federation was finally declared in 
1953, the fact that Congress had fought against it—and failed—sent it into such 
rapid decline that by 1954, many people thought that the ANC was finished. 

Federation brought together the Lozis and the outsiders in Livingstone (the 
younger educated elite) for a short time. But, when at last the ANC recovered 
from its defeat, the rift was to remain and, though independence lay only a very 
few years away, the nationalist movement cannot be said to have been a uniform 
fight of African versus European. Within both camps there were serious 
divisions. For two years after Federation the ANC leaders tried to rebuild their 
party organization, Up to this stage, as Epstein pointed out, ‘Congress 
organization was built up through a large number of small nuclei or committees, 
each designed to organize the community as a whole on some specific issue, or 
for some specific purpose’.5? At the same time, however, a number of the 
younger leaders were becoming noticeably ‘more militant and more consciously 
nationalist’.>3 In 1958 the colonial administration’s proposals for a new constitu- 
tion precipitated a split at the top of the party hierarchy with the result that the 
General Secretary, Kenneth Kaunda, and some of his closer colleagues— 
dissatisfied with what they saw as an increasingly moderate line—broke away to 
form the rival Zambia African National Congress. From then on the ANC 
steadily declined. Africans became suspicious when ‘Zambia’, and not the 
ANC, was banned in 1959. A few months later a new party, the United 
National Independence Party (UNIP), was formed, drawing its greatest support 
from Luapula, Northern, and parts of the Copperbelt provinces. With its 
leaders in jail, UNIP was unable to organize and both parties remained regional 
in basis. UNIP’s great strength was in the Bemba-speaking areas of the North 
which gave it a great advantage in the Copperbelt towns where Bemba was the 
lingua franca. In Lusaka and Broken Hill both parties had a large following, 
but the smaller towns leading south to Livingstone along the ‘line-on-rail’ were in 
the heart of ANC country, though Livingstone’s large immigrant population of 
Bemba and Ngoni made the situation considerably less decisive. 

UNIP followed the pattern of nationalist parties in other African territories by 
identifying itself with the vision of a new nation—Zambia. Individuals who 
were willing to acknowledge the legitimacy of the new state were to show direct 
allegiance to its political expression—UNIP. Such a commitment should 
supersede tribal loyalties, regional and economic interest, allegiance to tribal 
rule, and religious affiliations. At the same time, Kaunda took care from the 
start to ensure that the party’s Central Committee was representative of the 
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country’s major linguistic and tribal groups, hoping to avoid claims of dominance 
by, or favouritism towards, any one section of the population: 


During Zambia’s independence struggle an internal contest for power 
developed within the UNIP by the elites of the Lozis and the Bembas. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Lozi traditional system was antagonistic to 
UNIP, and separatist rather than anationalist, this conflict was seen as a 
contest for power within UNIP between the Lozis and Bembas.*4 


Indeed during 1961 it was felt that the Lozi elite, with the support of a large 
number of Lozi migrant workers, was trying to overthrow Kaunda. At the same 
time, it became increasingly clear that the ANC was a tribally-based party, with 
its strength coming mainly from the Tonga~speaking groups in the Central and 
Southern Provinces. Thus, although unity was the constant theme of both 
parties, and independence had become the common purpose behind the political 
activity of the majority of Africans, a number of divisive forces were at work. 
Despite these forces, however, other factors were at work which, in a very 
short period of time, brought independence. The history of this period in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s is outside the scope of this article and has been well 
documented elsewhere.*5 The conclusion, however, was that, in the 1964 
election UNIP achieved a victory when it gained 69°6 per cent of the votes cast 
on the popular role. On 24 October 1964 the country became independent. 
Independence inevitably brought with it high expectations of change, with the 
colonial framework rapidly disappearing and new institutions developing that 
would reflect the ideals and ideology of the new Zambian Republic. But, as 
Ross points out, many African nations have found out that ‘organizing a 
nationalist movement capable of attaining political independence from a some- 
what weary colonial power was far easier than the task of producing economic 
development and ordered social change’.56 
Zambia was no exception and even ten years later, the country had only taken 
tentative steps towards solving its major problems, that is, ‘diversifying and 
restructuring the economy, re-ordering social relations between classes and 
colour groups, and establishing autochtonous political and governmental 
institutions.’ Independence is not an impermeable barrier, and post- 
independence political activity is by no means free from what preceded it. 
Indeed, it is based on it. Nowhere was this more evident than in Livingstone. 
As the decade in which independence had been achieved came to a close, so 
54, Colin Legum, Zambia: Independence and Beyond: The Speeches of Kenneth Kaunda (London: 
Thomas Nelson, 1966) p. 108, 
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internal tensions appeared to get worse. By the early 1970s many people 
believed that Zambia was being torn to pieces by tribalism. An editorial in a 
national newspaper commented: 


About the most tired subject in Zambia today is that of tribalism. It is a 
favourite after-dinner subject in the households of some of our most erudite 
politicians. It is the subject of the day—everywhere—and what a pity this is 
so... the present concern over tribalism is about as ruinous to unity in Zambia 
as were the tribal wars of yore.*8 


Much of the conflict that had arisen was centred on the urban areas which 
‘reflect serious and growing divisions... which make a mockery of the motto 
“One Zambia, One Nation”.’5° Since independence UNIP had maintained, 
indeed increased, its strength over political opposition, until in 1971 all other 
parties were declared illegal. This trend for the repression of opposition had 
been set in Livingstone the previous year when in February the African National 
Congress, whose strength by then was almost totally centred on the surrounding ` 
Southern and Western Provinces, was declared an illegal organization in the town 
and some of its officials were placed in detention. The ban was necessary, the 
government declared, ‘because these people threaten the security and safety of 
the State’, and because of ‘serious acts of lawlessness including many political 
murders committed in the past and particularly in the preceding three 
weeks’.60 Though this was only a prelude to future national developments, the 
unusual strength of the ANC in Livingstone had intensified the problem. In 
addition the rivalry between Lozis and the Bembas, increasingly the most potent 
conflict in the country, was exaggerated in Livingstone where, if only for 
geographical reasons, the Lozis had remained the dominant group. 

Contrary to popular opinion among many younger Zambians, there is no great 
traditional rivalry or enmity between the Lozis and the Bembas. Although both 
have a vigorous history of migration, both have retained strong ethnocentric 
tendencies, and there is still a very active secessionist movement within 
Barotseland. ‘The rivalry is recent and based on battles for power that occurred, 
as we have already seen, during the movement towards independence. During 
the formative period of independence the Lozis, who had arrived in the capital 
Lusaka before the Bemba, became increasingly defensive in their reactions to the 
more numerous, but often less sophisticated, northerners who they suspected of 
wishing to dominate UNIP. Thus the nationalist movement was virtually born 
with an inner tension. This was repressed, on the surface at least, during the 
fight for independence but emerged in the late 1960s when Bemba leaders 
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successfully challenged the non-Bemba holders of some of the party’s top 
posts. ‘This is summarized by Pettman who comments: 


Much of the political conflict and opposition with Zambia since 1964, and 
especially since 1967, has been within UNIP itself. Many of Zambia’s deep 
divisions, tribal, religious, age and class, as well illustrated and represented 
within UNIP ... Much of UNIP’s early pre-independence strength drew on 
the Copperbelt and Northern Province, and it has always suffered from the 
reputation of being a Bemba-dominated party. With the hope of overcoming 
these fears, Kaunda carefully balanced the various factions represented, and 
as a result the Bemba were under-represented in terms of their numerical and 
party support, and economic significance.®! 


By 1970 Kaunda’s problem in maintaining the credibility of his impartial role 
between the conflicting regional and ethnic groups became increasingly obvious. 
Bemba dominance of UNIP in 1967 led to the formation of the United Party 
(UP) which drew its support primarily from the Lozis. The banning of this 
party inevitably strengthened ANC in the South and brought the Lozi into some 
sort of tentative alliance with the Tonga of the Southern Province and eventually 
leading to the banning of ANC in Livingstone. Thus the conflicts of the early 
1970s within Zambian politics trace a clear heritage to the developments that first 
occurred well before independence, and indeed before any overt nationalism 
movement sprang up. The cleavages of pre-independence Northern Rhodesia 
were not simply racial and colonial, but also related very closely to the emergence 
and expansion of a new economic structure that was to remain after its 
originators left. It is the battle for resources within this copper-based, 
urban-dominated economy that provides the basis for political activity and 
conflict in the post-independence era, as it did during the colonial regime. 


Conclusion 

Political development in the pre-independence era in Northern Rhodesia was 
consequent, in the most general terms, upon the relationship between what can 
best be described as the ‘official’ (administration-based) and ‘unofficial’ 
(African-based) levels of activity. Reviewing the development of the various 
institutions discussed, we can see how recurrently activity at one level eventually 
led to a reaction at the other. It has been argued that the administration did not 
independently or positively promote the political interests of the African 
population, but rather sought to find out about, and control, informal activity by 
introducing a series of concessions which were undoubtedly based on the 
assumptions and goals of the administrators rather than the Africans. Ironic- 
ally, it is apparent that the reactions on the part of the colonial administration 
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when trying to resist the development of African political activity were more 
likely to further stimulate it. One of the principal reasons for this seems to have 
arisen from the view of the colonial authorities that Africans in town were not 
(and should not be) ‘urbanized’, and an attempt to base political institutions on 
this assumption. This inevitably came into direct conflict with the views of the 
emerging urban elite who sought specifically urban institutions to represent their 
political demands, and who eventually found them outside of the official 
framework. 

Thus, although nationalism was primarily concerned with gaining independ- 
ence from colonial rule, its history was closely linked to a series of other factors 
such as the urbanization process, the emergence of a capitalist economy, and 
specific situational variables. An understanding of the Northern Rhodesian 
nationalist movement involves events and factors that neither began with the 
emergence of political parties, nor ended with the achievement of independence. 


CO-OPERATION AND COLLABORATION IN 
COLONIAL EAST AFRICA: THE ASIANS? 
POLITICAL ROLE, 1890-1964 


ROBERT G. GREGORY 


DuRING the period of British colonial rule in East Africa, enterprising traders 
from South Asia co-operated and collaborated to their mutual advantage in the 
economic development of the whole region. Co-operation, which is readily 
apparent in the historical record, presents few problems for the historian. 
‘Collaboration’, however, entails an element of secrecy that militates against its 
being adequately described and understood. As defined in recent studies with 
reference to certain East Africans, collaboration denotes an association with 
government by one who benefits personally at the expense of the community he 
represents.!. During the colonial period, British officials, who strove to present 
always a detached and fairminded view, at least in their record keeping, tended 
not to describe collaboration as such, and the Asians, of course, shunned any 
publication of their involvement in it. It is through personal interview (mostly 
as one Asian testifies against another) that collaboration can best be understood. 
During the closing years of colonialism, most opportunities for it seem to have 
prevailed, and fortunately for those years the oral evidence is the most 
abundant.? Increasingly uncertain of their future, a number of Asian leaders 
then entered into collaboration during these years with Africans and Arabs as 
well as with Europeans. 

The main features of Asian co-operation, as distinct from collaboration, have 
already been described in several major surveys of Asian history in East Africa, 
and many further particulars are beginning to appear in articles and doctoral 
dissertations. This is especially true of co-operative economic ventures which, 
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because of limitations of space, are outside the scope of this article. That there 
was so much economic co-operation is remarkable in view of the discrimination 
and prejudice suffered by the Asians in East Africa through the whole period of 
colonialism. The main inequalities are well known-—the ban on land ownership 
in the Kenya highlands, the disproportionate small political representation in the 
territorial legislatures and the municipal councils, the lack of trial by jury, the 
practice of not appointing Asians to the higher posts in the civil service, the 
special licensing restrictions on Asian trading, the immigration problems, and the 
municipal and residential segregation. But the many ways in which all this 
affected the daily life and work of the Asians has yet to be recounted in full. 

Because of the difficulties and unpleasantness involved in associating with 
Europeans, Asian political activity to begin with took the form mainly of protest 
rather than co-operation. The notorious boycotts of the Legislative Councils, 
the many petitions and deputations to the Colonial Office, India Office, and 
Government of India, the headlines in the Asian newspapers, and the items on 
the agendas of the various Indian municipal associations and the East Africa 
Indian National Congress, all illustrate this. In politics the Asians were 
primarily concerned with the removal of the prevailing inequalities between 
themselves and the Europeans. Much of their long political struggle in Kenya 
and, to a lesser extent, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar is already well 
documented. Nonetheless, somewhat ironically, some of the closest early 
Asian—European alliances were a result of a common effort to combat 
discrimination. For three decades H. S. L. Polak, as secretary of the Indians 
Overseas Association, represented East Africa Asians in their remonstrances to 
government agencies in London. In 1914 L. W. Ritch, who like Polak had been 
an associate of Gandhi in South Africa, was deported from the East Africa 
Protectorate after assisting Asians to organize a strike and a military 
force. During the 1920s, Gandhi's ally in India, Charlie Andrews, vigorously 
helped Asians to combat inequalities in Kenya.’ 

Despite this emphasis on protest, there was nonetheless considerable political 
co-operation. The legislative boycotts were infrequent, and through most of 
the colonial period, as far as they were permitted, the Asians accepted nomi- 
nation, ran for political office, served as members of the central legislatures and 
municipal councils, sat on committees, and received portfolios. A. Y. A. 
Karimjee was four times Mayor of Dar es Salaam and for a decade speaker of the 
Tanganyika legislature.6 Dr Narendra Patel was speaker of the Uganda 
Parliament, Shanti Pandit became Deputy Mayor of Nairobi, and Jimmy Verjee 
in‘ Uganda and Chunilal Madan and Chanan Singh in Kenya were appointed to 
the bench of judges.” H. K. Jaffer became one of the first members of the East 
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African Assembly, and B. T. Modi was a member of the Public Service 
Commission of the East African Community. The Sikh architect T. S. 
Nandhra promoted so many reforms in the Nairobi City Council shortly before 
independence that he received the epithet ‘Father of the House’.? Among those 
rewarded with special honours by the Crown for outstanding public service were 
Tarya Topan of Zanzibar, Eboo Pirbhai of Kenya, and Amar Maini of Uganda, 
who received knighthoods; Count B. K. S. Verjee of Uganda, a C.B.E.; K. K. 
Radia and C. K. Patel of Uganda and V. S. Patel of Zanzibar, an O.B.E.; and 
Allaudin Allibhai of Tanzania, an M.B.E. For outstanding professional attain- 
ment, J. M. Nazareth and N. S. Mangat of Kenya and C. K. Patel of Uganda 
were also designated Q.C.s. 

Some Asians lent political support to the Europeans because of political 
expediency, and some others because of a commonality of interests. In 1951 
when seeking official recognition for the Dar es Salaam Association, the honorary 
secretaries claimed that they had been ‘specially directed to say that our 
Association will always give fullest co-operation to the Government in the 
furtherance of the interests of Tanganyika.”"!° Many Goans claimed to be fully 
of Portuguese rather than Indian descent. ‘They were quick to learn English, 
adopt European dress even for women, and live and eat in European style. The 
Goan clerks in government service were conspicuous in joining Europeans on the 
cricket fields after work. Some took European wives and, as other Asians 
observed, became ‘more British than the English’. They were sometimes 
derisively called the ‘Black Europeans’. Much the same was true of the Parsees 
who in India had taken pride in their Persian ancestry and in East Africa tended 
to remain separate from Hindu society. Among the Hindus, the Patels, despite 
the fact that many were leaders of Asian protest, were generally the closest to the 
Europeans. With a tradition of high government service in Gujarat, they 
occupied a large number of the clerical posts in East Africa, especially in 
Uganda. Among the Muslims, the Ahmadiya sect was definitely the most 
supportive of the British connection. As Punjabi Muslims separate from both 
Sunnis and Shias, the Ahmadiyas observed a decree from their founder ‘that 
every member must render perfect obedience to the Government.’ In 1942 
when apprized of this, the Tanganyika Government considered asking an 
Ahmadiya leader to give speeches urging support of the war effort.!! 

The political leaders of the Muslim community tended to associate closely 
with the Government, and certain of their actions, in Kenya at least, can be 
interpreted as collaboration. Early in the twenties as Hindus surpassed the 
Muslims in size of population and began to dominate Asian political organiz- 
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ations, some Muslim leaders began to side with the Imperial Government against 
the measures of protest called for by the East African Indian National Congress. 
In 1924 Abdul Wahid moved in a Congress meeting that the policy of non-co- 
operation be dropped in favour of the Government’s offer to increase the 
nominated representation in the Legislative Council and municipal councils.!2 
Three years later A. H. Malik, in violation of the Congress boycott, ran and was 
elected to a legislative seat under the communal franchise. '3 

The rift created by Malik became a chasm in January 1931 when a minority led 
by Shamsud-Deen, favouring a reconciliation with government, walked out of 
the annual meeting of the Congress and formed a separate Congress with 
Shamsud-Deen as president and T. M. Jeevanjee as vice-president. This 
‘bogus Congress’, as its Hindu critics dubbed it, then notified the Government 
that the Asians were prepared to resume participation in the legislature and 
municipal bodies. The Kenya Government immediately recognized the new 
Congress and proceeded to the appointment of Asians. Partly because of a 
vigorous protest from the old Congress and other Asian organizations, however, 
the Colonial Office intervened and required that an election be held. In the 
election of May 1931 the five candidates of the new Congress—all Muslims— 
were soundly defeated by the other five—Sikh and Muslim as well as Hindu— 
who had run on a platform of continuing the boycott.!4 

The set-back in Muslim—European collaboration was short-lived. The 
Kenya Government was able to take advantage of the Hindu-Muslim rivalry that 
followed in the wake of the growing schism in India. This first appeared in 
Kenya in 1933 when a Muslim Association was formed in Nairobi and began to 
agitate for separate seats in the Legislative Council. When opposed by the. 
Congress, the Association threatened to break with the Congress and to enter 
into full co-operation with the Government. Although the Asian boycott was 
terminated in 1933 and all sections of the community began to participate in 
government, the Muslims continued to call for separate electorates. The 
other Asians repeatedly charged that the Government was encouraging the 
Muslims in this.!6 

After World War II as events in India culminated in partition, religious 
animosities in the Kenya Asian community greatly increased. In June 1945 
Kenya Asians organized and financed the first international conference of 
Muslims.'?7 Later that year a new Central Muslim Association in Nairobi 
organized a procession to celebrate Jinnah’s birthday, sponsored a mass meeting, 
and called for dissociation from the Congress policy of ‘no confidence’ in the 
12. Mangat, History, p. 145; Gregory, India, pp. 231-93. 
13. Mangat, History, pp. 146-47; Gregory, India, pp. 291-93. 
14. Gregory, India, pp. 370-71. l 
15. ‘Ibid., p. 431. 
16. Mangat, History, pp. 152-53. 
17. Extract from Kenya Colony Intelligence and Security Summary, 11 July 1945, file L/P & 
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Kenya Government.!8 In 1946, led by Dr M. A. Rana and Allah Ditta Qureshi, 
Asian Muslims began to withdraw from support of the Desai Memorial Library 
and other organizations in which Hindus held a majority. They also formed an 
East Africa Muslim Welfare Society and launched three Muslim newspapers.'!9 
Street fighting between Muslims and other Asians was narrowly averted in 
Nairobi the following year.2° In response to this agitation, Governor Sir Philip 
Mitchell called a conference to consider Muslim grievances, and in February 
1948, following the conference, he proposed a system of reserved seats for 
Muslims.?!_ Despite Congress opposition, Mitchell pushed ahead with an 
Ordinance which reserved two seats for Muslims.?? The new principle was 
applied in the general election of June 1949. Later in the year, after charging 
that the Government was promoting disunity, the owner of the Asian Daily 
Chronicle, G. L. Vidyarthi, was fined and imprisoned for printing seditious 
matter.23 The final step came in November 1951 when separate electorates, 
with the Muslims accorded two seats out of six, were formally established by a 
second legislative act.?4 

The events leading to this division were disastrous for Asian unity in East 
Africa. Jt was not only Muslims and Hindus who were involved, but also the 
Sikhs and Goans, each of whom began to agitate for separate electorates and 
seats. The issue was extended from the central legislature to the municipal 
councils and even to the Asian Government Schools where each faction 
demanded instruction in its own language.?> In the end the Congress found 
itself not only without Muslims, but also with disaffected Sikhs and Goans on its 
hands as well as a serious split among the remainder. In late 1950 a splinter 
group, charging ‘that the Congress was yielding to pressure for separate 
electorates and abandoning its long-standing demand for a common roll, left to 
form the Kenya League.26 ‘The Asian community, as a result, was more frag- 
mented and weaker than at any time in its more than three decades of political 
activity in East Africa. 

In contributing to this situation, Muslim—European collaboration was 
manifest. The Europeans in the executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment and in the Press encouraged the Muslims in their political behaviour. No 
European leader, it appears, called for Asian unity. In return for European 
support, the Muslims added their voices and votes to European ones in 
Opposition to the Asian majority’s continuing efforts at egalitarian reform. In 
August 1949, for instance, Rana rose in the Legislative Council to denounce an 
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attempt by the Congress representatives to repeal the detested Immigration 
(Control) Ordinance of 1948.7 Moreover, in April 1951 the Muslim 
organizations in Kenya advised their legislative councillors to give full support to 
the Europeans’ demands for parity in the Council in all future debates on 
constitutional change.28 There was thus truly a ‘marriage of convenience’, as it 
has been called, between Asian Muslim and European and a blatant example, it 
would seem, of divide and rule.29 

As African nationalism developed and the four East African dependencies 
moved further towards independence, racial bargaining became intense, and 
pressures and opportunities for collaboration considerably increased. In the 
complex and delicate politics in the years immediately preceding the transfer of 
power in East Africa, Asians in each territory had a three-fold choice: (1) to 
remain aloof from the the growing European—African rivalry and concentrate on 
improving the situation of their community; (2) to side with the Europeans in the 
maintenance and extension of control; or (3) to support the African nationalists. 
Collaboration was possible in following either the second or third alternative. 
But since it connotes self-aggrandizement against the interests of the community, 
‘collaboration’ in this situation is difficult to define. Whether working to 
perpetuate British rule or promoting an African take-over was more to the 
interests of the Asian community, is a moot question. During the preceding 
years, support of the Government in its maintenance of European privilege was 
clearly collaboration, but, in contrast, although Africans were striving to 
terminate European privilege in all its forms, their treatment of the Asians in all 
the countries since independence certainly has not been conducive to Asian 
interests. What is clear is that the Asians in East Africa were divided in these 
years of great uncertainty, and that some in each territory acted in ways that in 
earlier years would have certainly been seen as collaboration. 

In Tanganyika, Asians began to divide amongst themselves over the issue of 
African nationalism shortly after the formation of an Asian Association in Dar es 
Salaam in 1950. Designed to replace tke older Indian Association, the new 
organization had a more overtly political emphasis. Among the twenty founders 
were K. L. Jhaveri, Habib Jamal, A. A. Adamjee, M. N. Rattansey, J. K. Chande, 
and D. K. Patel, on the whole younger men representative of nearly all segments 
of the Asian community in Tanganyika. Central to their aims were a common 
roll and a universal adult franchise.2° By then Africans, Asians, and Europeans 
all were in the Legislative Council, but all were still nominated, and there was no 
all-embracing African political organization. In 1951 when a United Nations 
mission visited Tanganyika, the Asian Association presented a very forward 
petition requesting a common roll, universal adult franchise, and independence 
27. » Kenya Legislative Council Debates, 10 Aug. 1949, vol. 33, cols. 71-73. 
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within twenty years.3!_ Subsequently the Association’s leaders began to meet 
frequently with Africans, including Julius Nyerere, to consider formation of an 
African organization. They helped to institute TANU in 1954 and afterwards 
to further its progress. Indeed, some of the initial TANU meetings were held 
in Jhaveri’s home. Two Asian brothers, Surendra and Randhir Thaker, also 
devoted their printing works to issuing the TANU weekly Mwafrica and in 1959 
established their own newspaper Ngurumo (Thunder) as a voice for African 
independence.?? 

In promoting African interests, these Asian leaders provoked opposition not 
only from the Government, but also from many others in their own community. 
When they began to support TANU in their newspaper, recalled Surendra, 
‘eighty to ninety per cent of the Asians hated us’, and the Government often sent 
police and CID to their office.33 Shortly after the Asian Association began a 
close co-operation with African nationalists, nearly all the Ismaili members 
suddenly withdrew from the Association apparently on the advice of the Aga 
Khan.34 Why the Aga Khan took this step is a subject of dispute among the 
Asian leaders nowadays. Some say that he wanted his followers to dissociate 
themselves from any one community and thought ‘Asian’ a racist term, others 
that it conformed to his general policy of concentrating on economic develop- 
ment as opposed to politics, and still others that he believed that the Ismailis’ 
future was best secured by a perpetuation of British rule.” It was indeed 
common knowledge that the Aga Khan and Sir Edward Twining, Governor from 
1949 to 1958, were close friends. 

Twining staunchly opposed a rapid advance to independence. In February 
1955 when Nyerere, with assistance from the Asian Association, flew to New 
York to present the case for independence to the United Nations, Twining sent 
I. C. Chopra, an Asian newly appointed to the Executive Council, to state before 
the United Nations that the country would not be ready for independence in 
another twenty-five years. When Nyerere informed the Asian Association of 
this, the Association immediately dispatched a telegram refuting Chopra’s claim 
to speak for the Asian community and asserting that Tanganyika was ready for 
independence ‘now’.36 

In 1956, anticipating the critical general election of September 1958, Twining 
took the lead in initiating the United Tanganyika Party (OTP) with a platform of 
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multi-racialism, a communal roll, and parity of representation in opposition to 
TANU’s common franchise and ‘one man one vote’.3? Among the Asians 
supportive of the UTP were A. Y. A. Karimjee, the influential Bohra Muslim, V. 
M. Nazerali, one of the leading Ismailis, and Dr and Mrs Kuka who were Parsee. 
To some in the Asian Association, these and Chopra were known as Twining’s 
‘Asian stooges’.38 At the time Twining is said to have told Rattansey, then 
president of the Asian Association, that he would get what he wanted if he got 
out of the Association and hushed it up.29 In the preceding year Twining at 
lunch with the legislative councillor S. T. Thanki, had advised Thanki to stop 
associating with ‘this riffraff'—meaning Nyerere.*° There were rumours that 
the Aga Khan donated money to the UTP, but apparently he did not openly urge 
his followers to support it.4! Although Asians were not permitted to join 
TANU, the party endorsed ten Asian candidates, some of whom faced African 
opponents.*#2 ‘To the gratification of the Asian Association, TANU won by an 
overwhelming margin, and all three candidates put forward by the Association— 
Rattansey, Jhevari, and Amir Jamal—were elected. 

The 1958 election saw the end not only of the UTP, but also of earlier Asian 
factionalism. The disaffected Asians now tended to rejoin the Association and 
lend enthusiastic support to TANU. The rewards to those who had faithfully 
supported TANU, however, were minimal. After the election of August- 
September 1960 when Nyerere appointed his Cabinet, there were seven 
African members, four Europeans, and only one Asian in it, Amir Jamal.43: 

A somewhat similar division within the Asian community of Kenya occurred 
during the decade preceding independence. The outbreak of Mau Mau in 
1952 evoked a varying response from the Asians.#4 Early in the Emergency A. 
B. Patel, the outstanding leader of the non-Muslim Asians in post-war Kenya 
until his retirement to India in 1956, urged a strict Asian neutrality in the 
European—African conflict.4° Chunilal Madan, the leading Punjabi barrister, 
called for support of the European Government.46 While the Kenya Indian 
Congress (as it was now renamed) and the new Kenya Muslim League waivered 
between these two positions, a small minority of Asians actively aided the 
Africans. The lawyers F. R. S. de Souza, Sayeed Cockar, Jaswant Singh, and 
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A. R. Kapila defended Mau Mau detainees in court.47 The journalists Pio Pinto, 
Haroon Ahmed, Pranlal Sheth, and D. K. Sharda vigorously supported African 
interests in the Colonial Times, Daily Chronicle, Africa Samachar, and the short- 
lived Tribune.*8 The printer Ambu Patel published pro-African leaflets and 
books and looked after Kenyatta’s daughter Margaret while Kenyatta himself 
was in prison.49 The lumberman Yacoob-Deen at his saw mill in Karatina 
provided Mau Mau with food, clothing, and medicine, and Dr V. R. Patel, while 
courting European favour and even dancing publicly with the Governor’s wife, 
secretly treated wounded Kikuyu. 

Kenya Asian fragmentation during the 1950s, however, was produced not so 
much by Mau Mau as by intense constitutional controversies of these 
years. The successive constitutional changes introduced by Secretaries of State 
Griffiths in 1951, Lyttelton in 1954, and Lennox-Boyd in 1957 received only 
vacillating support from the Congress and the Muslim League. Events reached 
a climax near the end of the decade as the African leaders, refusing to accept any 
compromise that might perpetuate European rule, clung to a platform of 
common roll and one man one vote. In January 1959, when the Congress 
leaders procrastinated in impleimenting a boycott of all government officers, J. 
M. Nazareth and twelve others walked out, and the four elected Asians in the 
Legislative Council began their own boycott.5! It was then that Michael 
Blundell formed the New Kenya Group (NKG) affirming the need for British 
control and a common roll. Shortly afterwards Madan declared for the NKG 
and joined it, and Zafrud-Deen, president of the Muslim League, announced, 
without pausing to consult the membership, that the League was supporting the 
NGK.: The African and Asian disaffection, however, prompted Lennox- 
Boyd to summon leaders of all communities to London for a conference on the 
future of Kenya. 

The first Lancaster House Conference of January~February 1960 opened a 
new line of division within the Kenya Asian community. At the conference the 
Asian members voted solidly with the Europeans in favour of communal 
representation with the sole exception of Ibrahim Nathoo, an Ismaili, who joined 
the African bloc in opposition. But while the conference was in session, thirty- 
one Asians in Nairobi issued a statement favouring immediate democratic 
government and Kenyatta’s release, a common roll, and universal adult suffrage; 
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and proceeded to form the Kenya Freedom Party (KFP).53 The main leaders 
were Chanan Singh (the first president), I. T. Inamdar, K. P. Shah, and F. R. S. 
de Souza. The year 1960 was a time of great change as the new Secretary of 
State in Britain, Iain Macleod, called for a general election in accord with the 
London decisions, the Africans formed their two political parties, KANU and 
KADU, and the Asians split sharply with the Congress and the Muslim League 
on one side and the radical KFP on the other. The KFP group was keenly dis- 
appointed in August when James Gichuru, KANU president, announced that 
KANU was to be monoracial, but five KFP members contested for seats in the 
general election of February 1961 in support of KANU, and all five were 
elected.5° This was the crucial turning point. 

The Africans advanced rapidly to self-gavernment with Kenyatta’s release in 
October, a second Lancaster House Conference in February 1962, and 
Kenyatta’s elevation to Prime Minister in June 1963. Meanwhile, in November 
1962, KANU opened its membership to all races. The KFP then formally 
dissolved itself. The Kenya Indian Congress dropped the name ‘Indian’ and 
thenceforward, along with the Kenya Muslim League, disappeared from the 
mainstream of Kenya politics. In June 1963 when Kenyatta formed his first 
Cabinet, the KFP leaders received even less recognition than had their counter- 
parts in Tanganyika. The fourteen-man Cabinet was solidly African.55 

Detecting ‘collaboration’ in these events is difficult. Most of the Asians like 
Madan who supported the Government during Mau Mau and the constitutional 
crises, sincerely believed that it was to the long-range interests of their 
community to prolong the period of British rule. Most of those at the other 
extreme who joined the Africans in abetting Mau Mau and demanding a rapid 
transfer of power seem to have been equally sincere. They believed in African 
independence. With the future so uncertain, it was risky for anyone to enter 
into ‘collaboration’. The one who came closest to it was perhaps N. S. Mangat, 
the Sikh barrister who was president of the Congress from 1954 to 1956. He 
was the most outspoken in support of the Europeans, and his Congress address 
of August 1956 has become notorious. ‘It would be a tragedy,’ he concluded, 
‘for us of all people, if the British lion in Kenya dies of an asss 
kick.’56 Recalling Mangat’s actions, B. T. Gathani observed, ‘He did more 
harm to us than any other Indian.’5? During the closing years of the 1950s, the 
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executive of the Congress realized that its secret deliberations were being passed 
on to the Government. There was obviously a spy in their midst. Looking 
back in later years, some of those who were present think it must have been 
Mangat. On the eve of independence he quit politics altogether, as Humphrey 
Slade has stated, “because of alienation from his own community.”58 

In the other two territories—Uganda and Zanzibar—the Asians’ response to 
African nationalism was very similar to that in Tanganyika and Kenya. Most of 
the Asian community assumed a neutral ‘wait and see’ posture in the conflict 
between Africans and Europeans, a small minority sided with the British, and an 
even smaller group joined the Africans. In Uganda after the formation of the 
Uganda National Congress (UNC) in 1952, the Central Council of Indian 
Associations, the Central Council of Muslim Associations, and the Kampala 
Indian Association all sought co-operation with African politicians and 
supported the UNC’s general multi-racial platform. After 1955, when Milton 
Obote returned to set up the Lango branch of the UNC, long-standing 
differences among the Africans over the problem of separatism and the course to 
independence increased. In 1956 the most conservative Baganda, mainly 
Roman Catholics, were instrumental in establishing a second political 
organization, the Democratic Party (DP). During these years, as Sir Amar 
Maini has pointed out, ‘the Asian community never got down to any systematic 
discussion and analysis of the implications of independence so as to decide upon 
any concerted approach to it.’59 

There was one exception to this Asian pattern in Uganda. In 1958 a score of 
young Asian intellectuals including Gurdial Singh, Rajat Neogy, and Natoo 
Karia—Young Turks’ in Maini’s view—formed the Uganda Action Group 
(UAG). Their principal atm was to explain to ‘the African on the street’ the 
African and Indian aspirations, to ‘collectivize and channelize,’ and to mobilize 
both communities for independence.®® Associating with the more militant 
Africans, they contributed to Obote’s rise and to the breakaway from the UNC in 
1959 that led to the founding of his Uganda Peoples’ Congress (UPC). After- 
wards most of the Asians in the UAG, above all Gurdial Singh, worked closely 
together with Obote, and the UAG vigorously supported the UPC’s demands for 
independence under a common roll and universal adult franchise. In the first 
general election of February 1961, the UPC lost to the DP, which by this time 
had displaced the fragmented UNC as the most popular African party in Uganda. 

During the ensuing year as Uganda prepared for self-government, the DP’s 
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Benedicto Kiwanuka headed the temporary government, the UNC was split 
further apart, and the more extreme Baganda formed a separatist party, the 
Kabaka Yekka (KY). Early in this hectic year, just after the election, the UAG 
dissolved, and its leaders joined Obote’s UPC. Gurdial Singh especially worked 
tirelessly in expanding the UPC’s membership. Meanwhile the more conserv- 
ative Asian leaders such as Dr M. M. Patel, who led the Kampala Asian 
Association, and the two Ismailis, Sherali Bandali Jaffer and Kassam Lakha, who 
were prominent in the Central Council of Muslim Associations, followed a 
middle course in avoiding support of any one party. A few, including Sugra 
Visram, joined the KY.6 The second general election, April 1962, which 
provided the basis for self-government, was in effect a victory for the radical 
Asians as the UPC won the most seats and, in a coalition with the KY, took over 
the Government of Uganda. 

Again the Asian ‘collaboration’ in this is obscure. The British Government, 
in the wake of its dispute with the Kabaka and the existence of a strong 
traditional resentment against the Baganda by other Africans, did not, as in 
Tanganyika and Kenya, clearly support any one party. Moreover, as in the 
other territories, those Asians who had worked the hardest for the African 
ascendency received no meaningful recognition of their efforts. Kiwanuka’s 
Cabinet included only one Asian, C. K. Patel, the incumbent Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. Obote’s coalition Cabinet was comprised of thirteen 
members: eleven Africans, one Briton, and Narendra Patel as the one Asian.®3 
In Uganda, as Maini has aptly noted, ‘the variety of collaboration was complex. 
What pay-offs were expected (or received) for such assistance is difficult to 
say.’64 

On Zanzibar, the pattern of a sharp division among the Asian political leaders 
was repeated with the approach of independence there too. The division began 
during 1954—56 when the Arabs began a boycott of the Legislative Council and 
formed the Zanzibar Nationalist Party (ZNP) calling for Muslim unity under 
Arab leadership. In response, the immigrant and indigenous Africans formed 
the Afro-Shirazi Party (ASP) with a platform of immediate independence under 
the control of the African majority. The situation became complex when each 
of these parties split asunder. In 1959 the Zanzibar and Pemba Peoples’ Party 
(ZPPP) was established by moderates in the ASP who favoured multi-racialism, 
and in early 1963 a few extremists advocating close ties with China left the ZNP 
to form Umma (The Masses). Unlike its behaviour in Kenya and Tanganyika, 
the British Government, which retained control of both internal and external 
affairs until June 1963, did not openly take sides. The choice for the Asians was 
essentially one of joining either with the Arabs or with the Africans. In this 
situation the Ismaili Hadji Ladak and many Indian youths worked actively for 
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Umma, but apparently none for the ZPPP, and some Asian leaders like the 
venerable Ahmed Lakha avoided taking sides and attended any and all meetings 
to which they were invited. 

Most Asian political leaders wavered between the two major parties. The 
ZNP had the support of the Ithnasheris, the more conservative Asian newspaper, 
Samachar, and the Muslim Association, and after the election of July 1963 
(when the ASP formed a coalition government with the ZPPP) it was, as has 
been said, ‘the safe party to back.’6> The ASP was supported by the Zanzibar 
Voice and the Indian National Association, and thus by both Hindus and 
Ismailis. Although Asians could not be ASP members, four of them ran for 
office pledged to ASP support. Among the many Asians who campaigned for 
the ASP, Rustom Sidhwa and perhaps V. S. Patel, secretary of the Indian 
National Association, were most active.*? After the ASP coup of December 
1964, to the disappointment of these men, not one, not even Sidhwa, the most 
indefatigable worker, was honoured with office, and apparently all eventually 
left Zanzibar.® 

When more of the source material relative to East Africa is examined 
specifically for evidence of Asian political collaboration with Africans, many 
more instances will come to light. Only afew more can be cited now. In 1921 
in Uganda a splinter group favouring closer co-operation with the Government 
broke away from the Kampala Indian Association and organized an Indian 
National Union. Not until C. F. Andrews and H. S. Virjee visited Uganda on 
behalf of the East African Indian National Congress, was the Union terminated 
and a united front re-established among the Asians. In 1957 when Mrs Sophie 
Mustafa was appointed to the Arusha Town Council, she was surprised to find 
that the other Asian members—‘camp followers’ of the Europeans, she called 
them—were solidly aligned with the Government against the Africans.” In 
1933 a Hindu group in Kigoma protested against the District Commissioner’s 
establishing a local Indian Association in collaboration with two Muslims, Ali 
Rawji and Jafarali Battu, who were unrepresentative of the Asian community.7! 
During World War II, Isher Dass, despite the fact that he had been during the 
preceding decade the Asians’ chief defender of African interests, took his new 
duties as the Kenya Deputy Director of Manpower so seriously that he was shot 
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dead by a fellow Punjabi. In the eyes of other Asians, the lure of position and 
salary had made him a ‘collaborator’ with the British.72 

As is evident in nearly all these relationships between the Asians and the 
Europeans and Africans, the broad line separating co-operation from ‘collabora- 
tion’ is usually indistinct. Outright collaboration without the direct admission of 
one of the parties usually can be discovered only by inference. For this reason 
the term itself, whether pointed at Africans or Asians, may have very little utility 
in the analysis of recent African history. It is even difficult in the case of the 
Asians to single out any one group as more involved in collaboration. Perhaps 
the Muslims generally, because of their minority position, and perhaps the 
Parsees and Goans, who were outside the mainstream of Hindu—Muslim society, 
tended to gravitate.to a closer position with the British. But one cannot, for 
instance, single out the Ismailis as having been more pro-British or more pro- 
African in their politics. In Tanganyika shortly before independence they 
definitely supported the Government in its attempts to delay the transfer of 
power, but on Zanzibar they were among the militant supporters of the Afro- 
Shirazi Party. The same is true of the Patels, Shahs, Sikhs, and most others. 
This is not to say that some Asians did not engage in collaboration. There are 
some people who ‘co-operate’ in any community. Of this Chopra in Tanganyika 
and Mangat and Isher Dass in Kenya seem to provide clear examples. 

Nowadays Arabs and Africans tend readily to accept the concept of Asian 
collaboration. Mrs Abdul Rahman Mohammed, wife of the Zanzibar Umma 
leader, recalled that some Asians gave money to both parties, always secretly, 
stating that they did not want the British to find out, but actually hoping to hide 
each gift to one party from the other party. Most of them were big businessmen 
who carried membership cards for both parties. With very few exceptions, she 
concluded, no Asian seriously supported either party. They just wanted to be 
on the winning side.” A TANU official complained that the Asians helped the 
British defeat the Germans in World War I and were rewarded by the British 
giving them all the trading rights. They have always been middlemen, and they 
helped the British make all their money. They are, he asserted, middlemen 
economically, but cowards politically.7* These assertions have been answered 
to some degree by Maini whose words on Uganda apply equally to all the East 
African territories. “There were a multitude of responses within the Asian 
community in Uganda’, he wrote in Expulsion of a Minority, ‘most of them 
designed to keep open as many options as possible. These resulted in certain 
inconsistencies of behaviour by Asians, which led in turn to inevitable charges of 
hypocrisy when private actions did not (and could not) match up to public, stated 


aspirations.”75 
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Some confirmed anti-colonialists will nowadays accuse the entire Asian 
community of collaboration by maintaining that any co-operation, no matter 
how well intentioned, with the colonial rulers was in effect collaboration. One 
must either be a rebel or a collaborator: there is no in-between. On this view all 
Asians who remained in East Africa, not only those who engaged in business and 
politics, but all who lived within the protection of European law, were 
collaborators to the detriment of the far more numerous Africans. But this 
interpretation unfortunately precludes a detailed study of the overall Asian 
relationship with Africans. It is possible that when seen in its entirety, the 
Asians’ presence in East Africa will be regarded as beneficial to African interests 
during the very period when it was supportive in many ways of European 
colonialism. It is possible, too, that it will be seen as harmful. The question 
deserves careful examination and appraisal. This brief study, at least, has 
surely indicated that some Asians in each territory did wholeheartedly support 
the African nationalists, a fact still not recognized strongly enough. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


The next Annual General Meeting of the Royal African Society will be held on 6 
May 1981 in the Council Room at the Royal Commonwealth Society’s building in 
Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2, at 1.15 p.m. Lunch will be available 
at modest cost from 12.30 onwards to those members of the Society booking 
places beforehand with the Secretary on 01-930-1662. 


Amongst the saddest news reaching the Society since the last number of the 
journal went to press, concerned the tragic death in London just before 
Christmas 1980 of Billy Dudley, formerly professor of political science at Ibadan 
University and more recently director of the Nigerian Universities’ Office in 
London. Eloquent tributes have already been composed by former colleagues 
in Nigeria, such as Lalage Bown (West Africa, 19 January) and James O’Connell 
(The Times, 21 January). 

One of our former Editors, Dr Richard Rathbone of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies at London University, also writes: — 

The death of Professor Billy Dudley at the tragically young age of 49 will, by 
the time this journal goes to press, have been noted and commented upon in the 
relevant weeklies and monthlies. Bully’s death is first of all a loss to Africa and 
to Nigeria in particular. Deaths of principled, brilliant intellectuals are never 
affordable but in these wicked times the loss of one with such compassion, 
integrity and energy is a disaster. Never content to hide in the relative safety of 
the ivory tower Billy made it contemptible to be silent with a view to personal 
safety, and such men are rare anywhere. 

He is also lost to scholarship although some of his writing remains to torment 
us with what might have come in the second half of his career. He was a cour- 
teous and co-operative colleague. He was formidably widely read, encouraging 
and helpful to students as well as to pundits and always ready to share his 
originality and perception. 

But we have also lost a wonderfully warm man with a wry sense of 
humour. His smile was certainly one of the most disarming in the 
business. Despite the impressive career in political studies and the more turbu- 
lent political life many of us will be mourning the man rather than the career. It 
would be nice if it helped his widow, Valrie, and their children to know just how 
highly we regarded him. 
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B. W. Hodder (London), D. J. Keohane (Keele), Dr D. N. Lucke (Bristol), A. 
C. D. S. Macrae (London), R. H. T. Monro (London), P. A. B. Peacey 
(Aldeburgh), Dr R. D. Pearce (Lancaster), Dr A. R. Thompson (Bristol), B. 
Wilson (Cheshire), S. Uys (London). 

NON-RESIDENT: J. A. Anderson (USA), Dr J. S. Brown (USA), R. J. 
Codrington (Tanzania), A. Ebo (Togo), T. A. Evans (South Africa), M. C. 
Fierce (USA), Mme T. Golan (France), J. M. Hill (USA), W. H. Houston 
(Swaziland), G. C. Guthrie (USA), HM Ambassador to South Africa, J. H. G. 
Leahy, CMG, W. Peters, CMG, MVO, MBE (Malawi), S. G. Politzowitz 
(USA), E. Vildosola (Chile), J. E. Wilcox (USA), A. H. Wilkinson (The 
Netherlands). 

STUDENTS: G. Badom (Sweden), A. J. Butt (Grimsby), Mrs C. R. 
Cobham-Saunders (West Germany), S. Connolly (Brighton), N. D. Cross 
(Hebden Bridge), L. D. Dalzell-Piper (Kintbury), S. Davighi (London), S. 
Edgell (London), K. K. Eke (USA), Ms S. Elmer (London), K. Gebrewold 
(West Germany), Ms M. Hershberger (USA), R. B. Hopkins (USA), H. B. 
Kambobe (Bristol), Ms R. Krut (Londor), Mrs M. Lacy (South Africa), Ms J. 
Morgan (London), R. Mulla (London), S. N. N. Njuguna (USA), M. D. 
November (London), Revd K. N. Nwosu (Oxford), B. A. Ogunade (London), 
N. A. J. Toptani (London), A. Vickers (Bath), P. D. Watkinson (Chippenham), 
N. J. Westcott (Cambridge). 

DEATH: D. F. Hopkins. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF MAN IN AFRICA* 


T. ADEOYE LAMBO 


First oF all, I would like to express my gratitude to the Officers of the Royal 
African Society, especially to you, Mr George Bennett and Mrs Speakman- 
Brown, for inviting me to be one of your speakers this year. I consider this 
invitation a great personal privilege, especially when one takes a look at the 
impressive list of eminent speakers who have preceded me. 

Please allow me to congratulate the Royal African Society for its continued 
effort to generate interest in African affairs, in focussing attention on contem- 
porary -and critical issues plaguing Africa, especially at a time when global 
political and socio-economic problems tend to divert our attention from equally 
dramatic and destructive forces which erode the health of thousands of millions 
of people in the developing countries generally and in Africa in particular. 


Africa’s cultural strength 

Africa remains a continent which derives its strength and weakness from the 
richness of its profound diversity of culture, religion, politics, ethics, belief 
systems, and social tradition; a continent in which negative and positive 
influences merge in a state of anxious concern. Yet, while every aspect of its 
diverse culture abounds with signs of optimism, in the sphere of human 
development there is a fatigued unwillingness to face the realities of life. 

In Africa, the distant past has a charismatic aura and forms the basis of life and 
legacy of man. In recent times the decline of traditional norms, which under- 
mined the true development of man, has become a painful reality to many of 
us. The advent of economic and political change has ushered in a transition of 
uncertainty and of new norms; here the irreverence for the old and durable 
values, assumes an air of unquestionable superiority. 

Africa has a rate of progress now (political, social, and economic) almost 
unparalleled in history and shows a remarkable and almost bewilderingly 
complex diversity of ethnic groupings, cultures, and potential resources. In the 
phenomenal task of telescoping centuries of the social and economic develop- 
ment of advanced countries to achieve a near-miracle of transformation from a 
subsistence to a market economy, from traditional to new social and political 
norms, the needs (especially in social and mental welfare) of the individual are 
inadequately met, poorly planned, and of low priority. Fortunately, it is now 
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the practice of all countries with an enlightened health policy to pay due regard 
to mental as well as to physical needs. 


Africa’s exponential rate of change 

African nations, like other contemporary nations, are being convulsed by the 
paroxysms of our socioeconomic order (or disorder). Recognizing that moral 
decline in modern technological society may partially be due to ethical confusion 
and the unanticipated effects of gross affluence and power, the Third World 
must fight hard to regain those durable traditional values which are being 
threatened with extinction and construct new social and political systems which 
are relevant to their needs as well as spring from their historical, cultural and 
social past. 

The most demonstrable and compelling characteristic of African societies 
today is rapid change. African societies are in transition and in a state of crisis 
or transitional stress. In addition to the familiar and predictable strains of 
urbanization and detribalization, there are factors of acculturation from within, 
generated by waves of nationalism. This major problem dominates our 
continent. 

Within our societies there are presently the following symptoms: collision (and 
fusion in some cases) of two or more cultures; the disrupting effects of 
industrialization; the emotional and social insecurity and isolation of the 
individual who is transplanted from the rural to an urban environment; the 
assumption of new roles, for example by young politicians, with consequent 
erosion of the authority and power of the traditional elders. All this is coupled 
with the accompanying switch in moral and social values in the process of 
shedding off tribal life, thereby creating what may be termed existential frustra- 
tion and an existential vacuum. But there can be little doubt, unfortunately, 
that the cultural mingling and imposed or forced acceptance found in Africa now 
and in the past can often be adverse to painless evolution and have brought in 
their train psychopathological upheavals and severe conflicts, only too familiar to 
some of us. 

In the wake of exponential advances in technology, traditional social groups 
and communities, such as clans, with their social norms and continuity, have 
begun to break up or to manifest signs of breaking up. In perhaps no other 
place has the impact of social change been felt so keenly as in the traditional 
societies of Africa. 

In summarizing my earlier studies on the subject, I have tried to show how 
social changes, straining the adaptive mechanisms of individuals, could lead to 
emotional disturbances and, in severe cases, to mental illness. This was done by 
examining the relationship of selected variables, assumed to be stressful, to 
degrees of mental health impairment. 


Erosion of family stability 
Economic development, industrialization, urbanization and other processes 
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occurring all over the world, have profound effects on the functioning of 
families, the psychological well-being of individuals and the structure of 
communities. In many instances, rapid social changes are accompanied by 
certain negative effects such as loss of security amongst children in broken 
homes, juvenile delinquency, drug abuse and alcohol abuse, violence and similar 
problems. These problems occur more frequently in conditions of social 
disorganization and are a major concern of the population and governments in 
many countries. The development of measures which could lead to preserva- 
tion of family stability and to the provision of culture-adjusted services for high- 
risk groups such as the children of handicapped parents, abandoned children, the 
young unemployed, and the elderly in new urban settlements, should be amongst 
the health goals of many nations in Africa today. 

The subject which I am attempting to develop today seems most relevant 
particularly in a continent which is undergoing accelerated and, in some ways, 
rather precarious social and economic change. It is a continent in which we are 
witnessing a marked disarticulation and disequilibrium in the human and social 
ecosystems of Its societies where the synergistic effects of critical social issues are 
keenly felt in the total development of man and his social institutions. 

There is no doubt that, in the light of our experience in Africa in such a period 
of flux and vigorous adaptation, the social matrix of individual behaviour needs 
close study, especially in so far as this affords an object lesson in prevention. 
Some might be tempted to say we Know enough already. For them, it would be 
easy to make a case for large-scale intervention by the psychiatrist and others, so 
as to prevent psychopathic, delinquent, and other departures from normally 
acceptable behaviour. 

It does not require any extraordinary expert knowledge to know that there are 
varying degrees of social discontinuity, alignments and splits, alliances and 
alienation, generating conflicts within families, individuals, and groups. 


Mental health impairment and Behavioural changes 

In terms of mental health, one of our main research activities has been to study 
in detail the reactions of individuals in changing situations—whether African 
students subjected to alien educational systems, unstable migrant workers in the 
city, aging old ladies living for the first time in an African city, or illiterate but 
intelligent young traders trying to enter into the cosmopolitan economy of a 
contemporary African city—irrespective of whether the changes occurred 
spontaneously within the group or were due to outside influences. All the 
groups studied had one important factor in common, in that they had a rather 
tenuous relationship to the community in which they were functioning. In 
addition, they had all been (at least partially) divorced from their primary groups 
and institutions. There is no doubt that the population of these ‘marginal’ 
individuals is on the increase. As M. J. Field has observed, the result is an 
almost pathological search for security. The impersonality of the newly evolved 
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institutions, their huge size, their complexity and rigidity, and lack of 
adaptability, tend to induce a feeling of helplessness and alienation from society. 

Some observers, however, hold the view that modern African life gives 
enhanced scope for individualization, although it may be pervaded by anxiety | 
and conflict. The view that this anxiety and conflict outweigh the advantages 
attributed to individualization is supported by Ellen Hellman: 


‘If there is any observation that can be made in the certainty that it is valid, 
it is the observation that there is an immense degree of individual variation in 
all aspects of African life. Instead of the old predictable relationship which 
limited freedom of and necessity for choice, the African is today confronted by 
a host of unpredictable and unstructured relationships in his work and play, in 
his contacts with neighbours, with the police and other officials, with all the 
people who impinge on his life. He has infinitely greater freedom to act as he 
wishes, but this greater freedom puts a greater responsibility on him and 
leaves him, in many situations, helpless and not knowing what he should 
do. He is operating not in an inter-locking co-operative society, as was the 
tribe, but in a competitive society which puts a premium on individual advance 
and success.’ 


The state of mind engendered in those most exposed to the stress of rapid 
social change, as characterized by formal Christianization, Western education, 
and other major intrusions of the Western style of life, would seem to be 
compounded of various feelings: complete lack of interest in, or lack of capacity 
to control, events on which well-being depends; overt human responses to 
change, including anxiety and fear; an extreme sense of insecurity, lack of 
purpose and direction; severe manifestations of depersonalization and de- 
realization syndromes, including confusion of identity; conflicts generated by 
incompatible values characterized by the sense of social isolation, self- 
estrangement, or anomie so clearly delineated by Durkheim. This conclusion 
may not have the cast-iron rigour of a mathematical demonstration, but, at least, 
it shares that high degree of probability which is the utmost we can expect in any 
investigation of social and psychological data of this nature. 

There are also clear clinical grounds for assuming that the process of con- 
strained acculturation can impinge harmfully upon individuals, causing more 
susceptibility to psychological ils than if they had remained members of a stable, 
highly stratified community with a traditional culture. 


Rising incidence and prevalence of Mental Disease in Africa 

Let me make clear from the start that I am not dealing in detail this afternoon 
with mental diseases or neuro-psychiatric disorders in a classical sense which are 
prevalent in Africa—chronic conditions such as schizophrenia, epilepsy, depres- 
sion, lactrogenic neurological disorders—although prevalence rates of mental 
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disorders, hypertensive disease, cerebrovascular disease and other chronic 
conditions are increasing throughout the world, although these are equally 
important. The rising pandemic of mental disorders and associated chronic 
diseases and disabilities is well known and well documented. For example, 
according to WHO sources, ‘Mental disorders make up a substantial proportion 
of all morbidity seen in general health services. This is true for both developing 
and industrialized countries and for both adults and children. Recent studies in 
developing countries, have, for example, shown that nearly one-fifth of all 
patients (adults and children) presenting at primary health facilities suffer from 
some form of mental disorder.’ 

Some forty million people in the world are suffering at any given time from 
severe mental illness and at least twice as many again are seriously disabled by 
drug dependence, alcohol-related problems, mental retardation and organic 
disorders of the nervous system leading to psychiatric and neurological 
conditions. Epilepsy alone affects some fifteen million people, of which a large 
proportion is in Africa. Estimates of numbers of those affected by less serious 
yet incapacitating mental disorders vary, but none is lower than two hundred 
million people. In many countries mental disorder is the main cause of 
disability for two of every five disabled persons. In some economically 
developed countries, every third hospital bed is for psychiatric patients; and in 
developing countries, nearly one-fifth of all people—including children— 
seeking help in general health services suffer from some form of severe to minor 
mental disorder, including psychosocially disabled. 


Unanticipated effects of Modern Medical Care 

Projections of the situation in the year 2000, show a clear and continuous 
tendency of growth—in absolute and relative terms—of the numbers of those 
affected by mental and neurological disorders. Decreasing infant and child 
mortality enlarges the population at risk of mental disorders beginning in 
adolescence and early adulthood, such as schizophrenia; the growth of the 
proportion and number of elderly people in the population also means an 
increase in the numbers of those affected by diseases relatively frequent in old 
age, such as dementias, cerebrovascular disorder, and psychosocial maladjust- 
ment due to the changing role of the aged in industrialized urban communities. 

In 1977, Professor Ernie Gruenberg, wrote a fascinating paper, ‘Failures of 
Success’ in which he commented as follows: 


‘It is obvious that with increasing duration, we would expect the proportion 
of the population in any given age group suffering from these conditions to 
rise. And, in fact, as the result of advances in medical care, we are seeing a 
rising prevalence of certain chronic conditions which previously led to early 
terminal infections, but whose victims now suffer from them for a longer 
period. The goal of medical research work is to “diminish disease and enrich 
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life” (Gregg, 1941), but it produced tools which prolong disease, diminish 
lives and so increase the proportion of people who have a disabling or chronic 
disease. 

“That is a major but unintended effect of many technical improvements 
stemming from health research. These increasingly common chronic con- 
ditions represent the failures of success. Their growing prevalence and 
longer duration are a product of progress in health technology.’ 


Other dimensions of Mental Health 

Cicely Williams, in one of her thought-provoking articles, writes: “The indices 
of health are not only rates of mortality and morbidity but also the incidence of 
violence, crime, alcoholism, delinquency, and inadequacy.’ She continues: ‘If 
the medical services in developing countries were more aware of their social 
functions, they would become more respected as instruments of social policy.’ 

It is now obvious that there is some correlation between such factors as 
extreme poverty, social isolation, alienation, social injustice, apartheid, migra- 
tion, social disruption, cultural discontinuity, population explosion, endemic 
diseases, etc., operating singly or jointly, on the one side and poor mental health 
on the other, of individuals and their communities alike. 

It should also by now be clear that, wherever societies exist and hold their 
own, it must be assumed that some viable equilibrium or symbiosis is achieved 
amongst all the determining factors, such as material and spiritual cultures; and 
that these factors are interrelated in such a way as to make life both agreeable and 
fulfilling, and that the ill-considered alteration of any single factor, no matter 
how desirable it may seem from the standpoint of any culture, is likely to upset 
that equilibrium. 


Other types of Social Change and their effects 

In this lecture I have attempted to diagnose the predicaments of the African in 
transition. In doing so, I have deliberately omitted some important areas, 
namely, the changing role of our women as a result of a new social and economic 
order leading to their emancipation. This has naturally had its repercussions on 
the traditional education of the young, including child rearing, and on certain 
ideals, mores, and values which are frequently transmitted as a form of social 
inheritance by our women. 

I have also omitted the whole area of the development of psychosocial dis- 
orders, which we have identified in our long-term study of the migrant industrial 
workers in Africa whose biggest medical and health problems are malnutrition, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, and crippling neurosis. Most of these indi- 
viduals come from the rural areas which continue to be deprived of adequate 
social services, including medical and heaith facilities. There is no doubt that 
any effort to raise standards of living and health in Africa must be concentrated 
on the rural communities. 
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I have also not dealt with the irrelevance and inappropriateness of our 
contemporary educational systems as a possible source of insecurity and lack of 
self-realization in individuals. Within the last decade, the demand for education 
of all types has risen like a powerful tidal wave, smashing the traditional 
educational system to pieces, and bringing new, though irrelevant, concepts to 
the fostering of anew generation. _ 

Even if we assume that modern development or modernization is at variance 
with the cultures of Africa, it is essential, in the process of change, to retain 
certain fundamental values of these cultures and to transform and restructure 
others for the purpose of building the superstructure of a modern economy. In 
this respect I share Myrdal’s view that ‘when traditional values are brought up to 
a higher more articulate level, they are often found not to be in conflict with the 
modernization ideals... Indeed, for the most part, they either support these 
ideals, or, at least, remain neutral.’ 


Disease and Poverty as a Way of Life in Africa 

Now, let us briefly allude to endemic poverty in Africa as a powerful 
mitigating factor against good mental health. One does not have to read the 
Brandt Report to sense the impending and probably inevitable confrontation 
between the North and the South. To talk about the prospects of peace and 
development given the major trends in the world today, is about as cheerful an 
enterprise as to talk about the prospects for health for all by the year 2000 and 
mature human development when endemic poverty, malnutrition, unabated 
communicable diseases, and increasing population, are still with us. 

Lambo (1979), writing on “Towards Justice in Health’ states: 

‘It is now over 35 years since the United Nations Charter was signed and 
inaugurated in an international effort to establish a new international order. 
This constituted one of the most striking and hopeful features of the UN. 
Among many obscure pronouncements on humanitarian ideals and the kinship of 
men were some concrete instruments aimed at achieving greater human ends, or 
meeting human aspirations; they sought to guarantee security and needs in a new 
human context, and to formulate a policy by the great “civilized” governments to 
extirpate social and economic slavery from the world. These aims were thought 
to be right. What is right, however, need not necessarily be true. Today, that 
international order has reached a critical turning point; its hopes of creating a 
better life for the whole human family, and of transforming society, have turned 
out to be illusory. It has proved impossible to meet the minimum health and 
social needs. On the contrary, more are today hungry, sick, shelterless and 
illiterate than when the UN was first set up to erase all these inequalities and the 
dearth of opportunities. l 

‘At the same time, new and unforeseen concerns in the field of human rights 
have begun to darken the international prospects. Environmental degradation, 
the lack of a clear-cut strategy to improve human conditions, the questionable 
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moral conduct of big powers and the rising pressure on resources—all these raise 
the question whether man’s social integrity may not be at risk. 

‘And to these preoccupations must be added the realization that the next three 
decades may bring a doubling of world population which will have disastrous 
consequences for the socio-economic situation in the developing countries, 
especially Africa. Another world on top of this one, equal in numbers, demands 
and hopes. 

‘These critical pressures need give no reason to despair of the human enter- 
prise, provided we undertake the necessary changes. The first point to be 
underlined is that the failure of world scciety to provide “a safe and happy life” 
for all is not caused by any present lack of physical resources. The problem 
today is not primarily one of absolute physical shortage but of economic and 
social maladistribution and misuse; mankind’s predicament is rooted primarily in 
economic, social and political structures, and in behaviour within and between 
countries. 

‘Much of the world has not yet emerged from the historical consequences of 
almost five centuries of colonial control which concentrated economic power so 
overwhelmingly in the hands of a small group of nations. To this day, at least 
three-quarters of the world’s income, investment, services and almost all of the 
world’s research are in the hands of one-quarter of its people. ‘The developing 
nations are still struggling with the problem of how to bring about socio- 
economic equity and a palpable improvement of their lot. 

“What is happening around us shakes our complacency, challenges our faith in 
human progress and imbues us with an intense feeling of shame, doubt and 
guilt. In a world where the gigantic scientific and phenomenal technological 
achievements command our admiration and almost fetish acceptance, we are 
witnessing an intolerable degradation of man. Our pride in belonging to a 
generation that for the first time since the genesis of man has set foot on another 
planet cannot, however, disguise the awful truth that # may be easter to travel to 
the moon than to erase from the surface of the earth the image of inevitable poverty, 
human exploitation, injustice and the degradation of human welfare.’ 

Lambo, emphasising the North—South polarization, continues: 

‘It seems to me that the outstanding feature of contemporary world affairs is 
one of profound and general disharmony between the two polarized groups—the 
“haves” and “have-nots”; the rich are getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer and more frantic, resulting in an endless maladjustment, perplexities and 
conflicts. The immensity of the human problems calls for revolutionary 
thinking and action unprecedented in human history. In my view such a 
“revolution” must affect every phase of human activity, girdle the entire globe, 
and involve all mankind in order to produce adequate human resources, dynamic 
and contented new societies, with the support of technologies that are not 
divorced from basic human realities. 

“The reformers of the Third World seem so fired by the sense of present evils 
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that they have to embrace non-orthodox gospels in order to generate new forces 
and ideas. A wholly new set of motives for social order can be conceived, which 
do not rest on any of the old institutions of the West nor on the rather 
“renovated” neo-colonialistic ones of non-capitalist countries. The problem of 
human degeneration, degradation and exploitation is a life-and-death question, 
involving not merely the fate of modern civilization, but possibly the entire 
future of mankind. We must continue to ask our brothers from the developed 
countries to understand our unbearable allergy towards every brand of 
alienation, especially socio-economic and political alienation. 

“Given the objectives of WHO’s Constitution and the Organization’s strategies 
for Health for All by the Year 2000, a determined search must be undertaken 
both by the Member States and by the Organization itself to discover the 
fundamental components in that which gives meaning and value to our lives, 
whether in a New International Socio-economic Order, in Christianity, in Islam, 
or in Marxism. Then, after eliminating what is ancillary and contingent, we 
must determine whether at this fundamental level there are sufficient inter- 
secting areas to allow us, working together as nations and without hidden 
motives, to build a future for man in which he will not be deprived of any of his 
dimensions—health, social justice and economic freedom; where he will be in 
Karl Marx’s phrase a “total” man, in Teilhard’s phrase a “whole” man.’ 

Out of a welter of disease which hampers the development of good health in 
Africa, I will select the following: malaria, schistosomiasis, filariasis, trypano- 
somiasis, leprosy and leishmaniasis. Control of these diseases is frequently 
ineffective, some of them are on the increase, and not enough is being done to 
obtain better remedies. 

Three of these diseases, malaria, filariasis and schistosomiasis, each now affect 
about two hundred million or more people, numbers comparable to the entire 
population of the United States or the USSR, or one in twenty of the world’s 
inhabitants. In Africa alone, malaria kills one million children every year before 
reaching the age of five. One person in ten is blind in some parts of Africa due 
to filarial worms causing river blindness, or onchocerciasis. Schistosomiasis or 
bilharziasis is an insidious subtle disease, also caused by worms, which under- 
mines health by damage to many organs of the body, and which sometimes kills. 

Only by the criteria of numbers are the remaining three less serious. Ten 
million people are infected with trypanosomiasis and leprosy, and a smaller 
number with leishmaniasis. Sleeping sickness, the African form of trypano- 
somiasis, threatens epidemics of brain damage, causing a lingering and degrading 
death. Leprosy erodes and scars and distorts, especially the face and extremi- 
ties, causing damage to be endured for the remainder of life. Leishmaniasis, as 
the espundia of South America, kills by destroying the face. Other forms of the 
disease include the fatal kala azar and the unbiquitous but usually transient 
tropical sore of the Mediterranean region. In all these diseases Africa has the 
largest share of their endemicity and virulence, especially when they occur in 
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combination with malnutrition, severe anaemia and poverty. For every one 
fatal case there are many who suffer from various kinds of morbidity and impair- 
ment of functions. 

The Ministry of Health of one of the African States calculates that: ‘A child 
born in 1978 has just about one chance in two of surviving to primary school age; 
his chances are much less in the rural areas than in the urban areas, due to 
disparities in health and nutritional conditions. Seven out of ten of the 
survivors will be further adversely affected throughout their lives by mal- 
nutrition, by a scarcity of quality food during the dry season, and by the paucity 
of health services in the rural areas.’ 


Some Projections and Forecasts 

By the year 2000 the population of the world will have increased to 6°25 billion 
persons. According to the United Nation and the World Health Organization’s 
statistics, 57°6 per cent greater than in 1975 (3°97 billion). The increase will be 
20:2 per cent more for the more developed regions of the world (from 1-13 billion 
to 1:36 billion) and 72°6 per cent for the less developed regions (from 2°84 to 4°89 
billion). In effect, the more developed regions are increasing at a rate of about 
0'8 per cent per year while the less developed are increasing more than three 
umes as rapidly (about 2°9 per cent per year). 

For instance, the death rate from cerebrovascular diseases for males in a big 
country in West Africa illustrates this point. Between 1975 and 2000 there will 
be a 110 per cent increase in deaths (from 6,399 to 14,355) and 110 per cent 
increase in population. Thus, the crude death rate in 2000 (21:5 per 10,000) 
will be the same as that in 1975 (21:5 per 10,000). Nevertheless, health 
authorities are not yet aware of the large increase in morbidity from cerebro- 
vascular diseases that is reflected by the increase in deaths. 

Let us go from there to the co-relation between these population changes, 
birth rates and congenital abnormalities. The specific maternal age-specific 
proportion of Down’s syndrome births per 1,000 live births were applied to the 
expected number of live births, specific for age of mother, in 1985 and 2000, 
when computed for a rapidly developing country in Africa. The total number 
of Down’s syndrome births that would be born alive in each of these years 
showed considerable increase. 

These are some of the challenges of our time and Woodward, in his BBC 
broadcast on “Che Challenge of Our Time’ stated, ‘We are rediscovering the 
tragic sense of life, that existence has other than worldly dimensions, and that 
there is no guaranteeable progress towards an earthly Utopia’. Lewis Mumford 
also dealt with this subject with penetrating insight and intellectual curiosity in 
The Guy in History and The Myth of the Machine. Earlier, he had raised these 
critical issues in Technics and Civilization (The effects of technology, 
materialism, and of cities on social and cultural values and on life-styles). 

Perhaps the clearest and most convincing expression of this alienation is to be 
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found, as we might expect, in literature and drama, which exist to crystalize our 
deepest feelings. It is seen, felt, and described in novels, plays, poems and 
films, as a profound malaise, a feeling of impending doom, a sense of spiritual 
exhaustion, a yearning for the return of life, of confidence, of conviction. The 
late Arnold Toynbee has clearly urged that ‘we have to look for ways of reducing 
the present discord between the spiritual requirement of human nature and the 
technological facts of mankind’s new environment.’ 

Africa still has alternatives and options. It is no longer necessary to reach 
truth only across a multitude of errors and obstacles. Africa’s development 
must be based upon a deep commitment to a profound value system, even to the 
exclusion of affluence. Only in this way can Africa make an important contri- 
bution to human civilization. It must retain its identity, its particularity, and its 
singularity. 


The inevitability of change and development 

Human development is a term frequently heard of nowadays. Development 
implies a considerable drive to husband all resources, including social and human 
ones, in order to surpass mere survival in the face of diverse and critical 
challenges. True development aims towards the realization of actual and 
potential human capabilities in all spheres and becomes meaningful only if man, 
who is both instrument and beneficiary, is also its justification and its end. In fact, 
the indigenous African spiritual and social values had their roots in strong tribal 
faith, moulded by the trials and passions of a singularly religious people. In 
African indigenous philosophies and religions, existence and not events was the 
subject of their primary interest; they represented a cosmology, not a story. 
They put man in the centre of the universe and made the stars circle about him 
and this must have some kind of justification. And indeed, its justification (if I 
may be brief on so great a subject) is that what ts false in the science of facts may 
be true in the science of values. 

We have also found that many African cultures possess an inherent property of 
thriving in the midst of difficulties, of showing a capacity for positive and 
constructive growth under stress, for the spontaneous resolution of conflict, and 
for perfect mimicry of other cultures as a matter of expediency. 

The problem of development is not so much one of development, whether of 
individual or group, tribe or nation, or even whether. of capitalistic ideology, 
Marxist—Leninistic ideology, but of the kind of development appropriate or in 
tune with the culture, history, temperament, religion. Unfortunately, the goals 
of society are very seldom explicit, and their order of priority seldom articu- 
lated. Denis Goulet, in An Ethical Study of Values states: “Development is 
above all a question of values. It involves human attributes and preferences, 
self-defined goals, and criteria for determining what are tolerable costs to be 
borne in the course of change.’ According to him, “These are far more 
important than better resource allocation, upgrading skills, or the rationalization 
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of administrative procedures.... Moreover, developmental processes them- 
selves are dialectical, fraught with contradictions, conflicts and unpredictable 
reversals of prior trends.’ 

It is now apparent that a more balanced consideration of the biological social 
and cultural aspects of human development is needed. Life is a process and not 
a substance—a living system based upon the primacy of continuity and inter- 
relatedness throughout the universe. 

Although there are many shortcomings and gaps in currently available 
morbidity and mortality statistics, those that are available are sufficient to 
illustrate the extraordinary increase that can be expected to occur in the number 
of persons who will be affected by major process of disease and disability that are 
of concern to mental health. This includes persons in every age group, from the 
youngest to the oldest. 

Prevalence rates of mental disorders, Down’s syndrome, major psychosocial 
disorders (alcoholism, violence, drugs, criminality, delinquency, prostitution, 
etc.), hypertensive disease, cerebrovascular disease, cirrhosis of the liver, 
diabetes, blindness and other chronic conditions are increasing at an alarming 
rate. 

I wish to emphasize once more the three mechanisms that are responsible for 
this situation: 


1. Poverty and its consequences for individuals and the community. 

2. Virulent endemic diseases for which remedies are not yet found. 

3. Large relative increases that are occurring in the number of persons in age 
groups at high risk for developing these conditions. This increases crude 
prevalence rates. 

4. Improvement in medical care —> suppressing fatality or mortality —> 
increasing morbidity. 

5. Disruptive social, cultural, technological changes with adverse effects on 
the structure and function of the African societies. 


It is not inconceivable that Africa’s relative poverty may force African 
countries to have the courage to find ways and new methods of raising their 
standard of living, of liberating its population from the shackles of disease for 
creative work, without losing those fundamental human values that are so 
important for the dignity of man and for the progressive and positive develop- 
ment of his society. I believe that Africa’s apparent disadvantages could be 
converted to a wealth of advantages, thereby becoming the source of its strength. 
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Class and Economic Change in Kenya: the making of an African Petite- 
Bourgeoisie, 1905-1970, by Gavin Kitching. Yale University Press, New Haven 
and London, 1980. xxii +479 pp. £15.00. 


This is arguably the most important book yet published on the modern history of 
Kenya. It is informed by an extremely sophisticated use of Marxist theory—and is 
indeed seen by the author primarily as a contribution to such theory. But it is also 
based on a careful reading of a great deal of the available empirical data on Kenya’s 
smallholding agriculture and indigenous pastoralism. Following Marx, Kitching 
begins with, and does not stray far from, production. His chief preoccupation is to 
trace the relationship between intensified rural output and social stratification among 
Kenya’s African peoples. He concludes that the relationship was circular, via wage- 
labour outside the household and the allocation of surplus resources by the institutions 
of the colonial and post-colonial state, the Local Native Councils of colonial Kenya 
being crucial in this respect. The ‘central mechanism’ of stratification was ‘the use of 
off-farm income to expand landholdings and commercialise agricultural production’ 
(p. 3). This is beginning to be a fairly widely accepted organising concept in Kenya’s 
economic and social history, thanks not least to the work of Mike Cowen; but Kitching 
has pursued the thesis with such theoretical skill and empirical rigour over so wide a 
span of time and social geography as to make a genuinely original contribution to 
our understanding. 

Far from a polemic, it is an almost hesitant work. It adopts no easy answers; it asks 
real, ‘hard’ questions about the constraints upon and potential of expanded 
production. Kitching pays as much attention to rainfall, pests and soil fertility (but not 
enough to the seasonality of labour demands)-—matters often ignored by the 
theoreticians of underdevelopment—as to ‘political economy’ in explaining the fortunes 
of peasant agriculture. Indeed one would have welcomed more discussion of the 
political dimension in all this. It is not just that Kitching is virtually silent on the 
degree to which the colonial state’s commitment to settler production closed off many 
investment possibilities in the ‘peasant’ sector; he also has very little to say on what 
forms of social closure were practised by his African petite-bourgeoisie against those 
who sought to follow after them. We are given the dynamics of stratification but not its 
politics—and without the politics much of the dynamic must surely be lost? 

Kitching would I think answer this criticism with the argument of his final chapter, 
that conventional class analysis obfuscates more than it illuminates in a situation such as 
Kenya’s. Labour-power, he points out, has been only partially commoditised, since so 
much of it is still employed in and reproduced out of directly-consumed household 
production. Two things follow. First, the relations of exploitation within the 
productive process are difficult to discern, whether by objective analysis or in subjective 
consciousness. The most heavily exploited group has been women as a whole within 
the household, not any class of men outside it. Secondly, and in consequence of the 
lack of class-struggle, there has been little incentive for proprietors to intensify the 
means of production. This relative lack of intensification of labour power is at once 
the chief cause and symptom of Kenya’s underdevelopment. Such control as there is 
over labour power-—and it is very little by comparison with a more completely capitalist 
economy-——is exercised through the rather clumsy and feeble institutions of the 
state. Historically indeed, the state has been more important as a means of accumu- 
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lation rather than control, since enjoyment of its wage fund has been the chief means by 
which families have been able to buy land and hire labour. However valuable this 
argument may be it does mean that there is a certain schematic anonymity about the 
historical processes which catch Kitching’s eye. The potted biographies of ‘the 
upwardly mobile’, on pp. 297—308 are a recognition of the need to give ‘a certain colour’ 
to the discussion but, tacked on to rather than integrated with the argument as they are, 
a bit of ‘colour’ is all they do give. 

Any scholar who wishes to do rather more than this in the future, to race Kenya’s 
processes with their humanity, will nevertheless be found to be heavily indebted to 
Kitching’s analysis. He has derived an extraordinary amount of intimate insight from 
sources such as district annual reports and official memoranda which other scholars have 
sometimes scorned. I was particularly grateful for his extended use (especially in 
pp. 35-39) of the enquiries which the late Sidney Fazan made for the Kenya Land 
Commission into the conditions of Kikuyu agriculture in the early 1930s. It is a pity 
that the colonial administration did not itself take Fazan’s findings (‘Sid’s vomits’) with 
such seriousness. With all his close attention to what happened, literally, on the 
ground, Kitching is able to cast entirely new light on the contentious question of the 
oppositions between peasant and settler agriculture in colonial Kenya. He is able to 
show how both sectors expanded in parallel thanks to the growing expenditure of 
previously under-utilized labour time, in both the quantitative and the qualitative 
sense, Where most pre-colonial Kenyan societies had lived on a mix of agricultural 
and pastoral production, the effect of colonial rule was to make them specialise more, 
some becoming more exclusively agricultural, others emphasising pastoralism, with the 
deteriorating terms of trade for the pastoralists being one of the chief aids to peasant 
accumulation. More importantly, this growing specialisation released much male 
labour power previously (under-) employed in defence and herding for wage-labour 
outside household agriculture. Improved techniques, especially the plough, and 
higher-yielding crop-varieties, allowed also an intensification of rural labour-power, 
even if the greatest intensification occurred in the labour-time of women, over whose 
surplus product men were able to exercise more control. And the women who suffered 
most severely were probably the wives of the least-skilled male wage-workers, who 
were able to afford neither ploughs nor seasonally-employed day-labourers. Thanks to 
Kitching, we can now see the processes of peasant agricultural growth and differenti- 
ation with a depth and clarity not possible before. 

But it has to be said that this concentration on the household—if with valuable 
discussion also of trade and of the intricate differentiations in the labour-market—does 
cause one to wonder just what all the fuss was about in colonial Kenya. Granted that 
the contemporary arguments dealt much in ideological and political currencies, it 
remains the case that African cultivators simply did not have the opportunities which 
Africans had elsewhere in Africa—or which colonial governments were forced to give 
them—until after the Second World War. Those who were most conscious of the lack 
of opportunity were precisely the embryo petite-bourgeoisie who had made the most of 
what opportunities did exist. And it was in response to their anger—and in recognition 
of their productive potential—that the colonial government embarked on its post-war 
‘agricultural revolution’, a topic on whick Kitching again has much of value to 
say. With rather more concern for the subjectivities of ‘Class’ therefore, however 
much the concept has to be re-interpreted for an understanding of Third World 
developments, one feels that Kitching would have been able to tell us still more about 
the objectivities of ‘Economic Change’. H:s remains, however, a splendid achieve- 
ment for which one is profoundly grateful. 


Trinity College, Cambridge JOHN LONSDALE 
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Ghanaian Businessmen: From Artisan to Capitalist Entrepreneur in a 
Dependent Economy, by Paul T. Kennedy. Afrika-Studien, Nr. 106, Munich, 
West Germany, 1980. 178 pp. DM 48, 


The distance between theoretical aspiration and empirically-supported achievement 
is rarely so glaringly apparent as in studies of the role and characteristics of African 
businessmen. ‘The central question raised in the opening chapter of Paul Kennedy’s 
book might be formulated, with a little simplification, as follows: To what degree is the 
general and relative weakness of indigenous business in a country such as Ghana 
attributable to the stranglehold of economic ‘dependency’, to the inevitable uncompeti- 
tiveness resulting from multi-national control of far superior capital and advanced 
technology; or, alternatively, to shortcomings in entrepreneurial ability and motivation 
on the part of Ghanain businessmen? It should be apparent that an adequate answer to 
this question would minimally require, firstly, a detailed investigation of the 
experiences of Ghanain businessmen——‘aspirant’ or ‘failed’ as well as ‘successful’—in 
relation to the generations of multi-nationals and the Ghanain state along the lines of 
Chris Gerry’s work on Senegal. Secondly, it would require a fairly systematic, 
comparative analysis of the relative performance and characteristics of non-indigenous 
but equally non-multi-national businessmen operating in Ghana—such as the Lebanese 
and Indians—as well as of indigenous businessmen in other, more successfully 
developing African (or Third World) economies. The methodology employed in this 
study is simply not adequate to the task. 

Dr Kennedy does provide an outline of the frequently identified obstacles to the 
expansion of indigenous business presented by a situation of ‘dependency’, but this is 
too vague and general to advance our knowledge significantly. On the second issue of 
comparative performance and experiences he is almost totally silent. His findings are 
based solely on a questionnaire survey of a reasonably large sample of Ghanaian 
businessmen (manufacturers, building-contractors and traders) operating in 1968-70, 
designed to elicit, most importantly, their propensity to the entrepreneurial failings of 
which African businessmen have frequently been accused: e.g. a tendency to diversify 
into unrelated and often ‘non-productive’ activities such as house-building rather than 
re-investing in the expansion of the original enterprise; a tendency to dissipate capital 
and prejudice their firm’s efficiency by providing financial assistance or employment for 
members of the extended family; and an unwillingness to delegate authority or enter 
into partnerships in the manner necessary for large-scale operations. By this 
procedure, (and insofar as replies to a questionnaire survey can be trusted), he is able to 
show that the propensity to such failings has been somewhat exaggerated, at least so far 
as reasonably successful Ghanaian businessmen are concerned. And, by comparing the 
most successful with the less successful Ghanaian businessmen—identified rather 
crudely, as he himself admits, by the criterion of a firm’s size—he is able to demonstrate 
a certain correlation between the two categories and the ability or determination to 
overcome such prejudicial inclinations. Ultimately, however, there is no way that 
findings based on such a methodology can provide an adequate answer to the central 
question raised. 

This is perhaps to ask too much. Certainly, Dr Kennedy’s work follows in a 
tradition of studies of African businessmen severely constrained by practical research 
possibilities. There can nevertheless be little excuse for failing adequately to face up 
to this fact or for the tendency to phrase questions in a tautologous manner: e.g. does 
entrepreneurial flair contribute to success in business and in business expansion? This 
is not to deny that several findings will prove of interest to students of the Ghanaian 
political economy. Those scholars who have attributed so large a role to businessmen 
in the organisation of Ghanaian political parties, for example, will perhaps have cause to 
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qualify their argument in the light of Dr Kennedy’s discovery that very few successful 
businessmen have ever been party members. Such interesting snippets of information 
are unfortunately rare, however, in what is generally a rather inelegantly written and 
theoretically disappointing little book. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London RICHARD JEFFRIES 


Songs of Steel and Going to Storm, by Andrew Ekwuru (both £125), Chirundu, 
by E. Mphalele (£150), Season of Anomy, by Wole Soyinka (£1-95) and Black Boy 
by Richard Wright (£195). All paperback published by Nelson, 1980. 


Four of the five books published by Nelson as the front runners in the new ‘Panafrica 
Library’ series belong to the period of post-independence disillusion which has marked 
so much African writing over the last fifteen years. Nevertheless, the authors’ fictional 
recreation of that mood leads to very different results. 

Andrew Ekwuru’s two novels, Songs of Steel and Going to Storm, both published here 
for the first time, take a resolutely superficial view of life despite the fact that Songs of 
Steel attempts to deal with the civil war in Nigeria. This terrible war was, according to 
Ekwuru’s scenario, not only a wholly unjustifiable but also totally meaningless assault 
by the forces of the federal government abetted by the power of European military 
technology on an innocent and peaceful community. The novel is a catalogue of 
horrors worth putting on record in a world where yesterday’s atrocity is soon replaced 
by today’s outrage. Ekwuru attempts to trace the impact of the war on village life in 
Biafra; the effect is pyschological as well as physical as those who were Christian 
re-‘baptise’ themselves with new African names and a long dormant ferocity to enable 
them to respond to the bestiality of the invading forces. One of the novel’s most telling 
moments is when the heroine’s mother runs off and abandons two children during an air 
raid as responsibility and affection are destroyed by terror. Ekwuru’s attempts to 
weave sub-plots of a rather trivial nature weakens the overall impact of Songs of Steel 
and the explanatory nature of much of the information here, as in Going to Storm, 
suggests that he has a non-African audience in mind. 

Going to Storm is a picaresque satire on life in a Nigerian trading town, here called 
Obodo. The use of pidgin indicates the comic nature of its attempt—the characters in 
Songs of Steel all speak impeccable standard English. Although Going to Storm exposes 
the deep rooted corruption of Nigerian life it also suggests that this society is self- 
regulating, in particular that wickedness will be punished by internal mechanisms and 
that therefore wholesale reform is not necessary. The two villains of the piece, the 
doctor Kedu-egom and the trader Akambu, each turn out to be the others retri- 
bution. Personal conflicts like that between the hero Samson Dike and his wife over 
the fact that he is to father the child of Julie, a girl who in a much-explained episode is 
taken as the wife of another woman, are also soon resolved to everyone’s satis- 
faction. Life in Obodo is sensational and comic and those characters in the centre of 
the stage are born survivors so that the reader is not quite sure if the novel’s satiric 
effects are intended or fortuitous or indeed at whom this satire is aimed. 

in Chirundu, first published in 1969 in Johannesburg, Mphalele as a South African 
outsider has also attempted a satire on an independent African state, Malawi. The 
basic plot of the down-fall of a government minister, Chirundu, because of bigamy 
charges brought by his first wife under a law which makes a second marriage illegal 
where both are performed under civil statutes laid down by the colonialists although 
polygamy remains legal where only the traditional African rites are observed. This 
plot has therefore something of a symbolic significance as Chirundu attempts to 
reconcile his traditional instincts, his desire for two wives, with his own modernity. 
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This basic plot is muddled by the introduction of the python symbol of 
Nsato and by Mphalele’s uncertainty about the narrative method best suited to his 
purposes. 

The python is introduced at key moments and an irresistible parallel is suggested 
between this swallower-up from the animal world and those who like Chirundu are 
swallowing up their own countries. This parallel fails when the python is identified as 
the god Nsato, a figure to be worshipped and feared. The Chirundu of the novel 
simply lacks the force and power to make this work. Indeed at times he appears rather 
hesitant and confused: his actions are not those of a man ready to sacrifice all for the sake 
of his own personal power. He seems, for example, to retain a genuine respect for his 
first wife. This complexity of character goes beyond satire and is to Mphalele’s credit 
but it only makes his ultimate purpose in the novel harder to discern and the main cause 
of this is his inability to sustain a point of view. 

He switches between Chirundu and his nephew, the trade union leader Moyo; from 
Chirundu’s wives to the old grandfather who in a series of monologues tells the reader 
the whole history of the tribes of the region which eventually became Malawi; dramatic 
dialogue is used in the courtroom scenes and in the jail where exiled political prisoners 
are held. There is no doubt that Mphalele had a serious polemical purpose in writing 
the novel—or rather he had many—to educate, inform, shock and encourage his 
readers. The shifting tone which results from these many purposes is at times per- 
plexing and detracts from the overall impact. At the end of the novel one of the 
prisoners decides to return to South Africa where he will probably be killed rather than 
remain in a safe place where he can be no more than an impotent observer of a foreign 
political scene; the reader too has the impression that the author would be happier with 
the starker simplicities of apartheid. 

Soyinka’s novel Season of Anomy first published in 1973, is unique among the books 
reviewed here in that it is an attempt, in his own words, to ‘expose the 
future’. Soyinka projects the Orpheus myth onto a civil war situation which could be, 
but is not quite, the Biafra conflict. The hero Ofeyi, a writer of advertising jingles, 
seeks his abducted mistress Iriyise to rescue her from the hell of the slaughter in Cross- 
river. Unlike his classical predecessor Ofeyi succeeds in his attempt but only with the 
aid of the anarchist assassin the Dentist. The optimistic impulse of the novel is itself 
rather shocking and is based on Soyinka’s belief that the terror unleashed by the Cartel, 
the monopolistic business organisation which rules the country, in an attempt to prevent 
the spreading influence of the idealistic community Atyerd, is a destructive prelude to a 
new growth in society. The terror of the massacres in Cross-river provokes a counter- 
terror in which the skills of the Dentist-destroyer are needed. 

Soyinka’s surrealistic method indicates that the reader should go beyond a naturalistic 
interpretation of the events—even where these are graphic in their presentation. The 
final leg of the search takes Ofeyi through a prison constructed in circles, each one 
leading further into depravity until after the leper colony at its heart the heroine is 
discovered. With the aid of the Dentist she is rescued. 

Soyinka’s novel is complex and uncompromising in a way that cannot be easily 
summarised here. He rejects all the comforts of the naturalistic mode and at times may 
seem to be playing some obscure game with the reader. The metaphor of the title 
suggests that violence can be or is a necessary blood-letting before the creativity of 
regrowth and the vegetation metaphor is strong throughout. The Dentist is the force 
of destruction but he will be foiled by Ofeyi, the lover and creator. The Dentist has no 
vision of the future: ‘Beyond the elimination of men I know to be destructively evil, I 
envisage nothing. What happens after is up to people like you.’ Ofeyi himself stands 
for love and harmony and his friends represent the positive aspects of the life to come; 
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Iriyise beauty; Zaccheus fidelity; Chalil purity and faith and her brother the doctor 
healing and science. Aiyeró also survives in its people and represents ‘a new concept of 
labouring hands across artificial frontiers ... undermining the Cartel’s superstructure of 
robbery, indignities and murder, ending the new phase of slavery.’ 

Season of Anomy holds out a challenge and a promise to the reader and is a radically 
new attempt to use the novel in Africa to contribute to the political debate. In fact it 
maps Soyinka’s own movement to political revolution and his belief that literature 
should have a role in this in order to ‘keep in view what the ends of humanity are’. 

The inclusion of Richard Wright’s masterpiece Black Boy, first published in 1937 and 
unfortunately long out of print, suggests that the editors of this series are committed to 
the implications of the ‘Panafrica’ of their title. Wright too was concerned with the 
nature of violence but his brilliantly naturalistic mode focusses on the psychic rather 
than the physical wounds suffered by blacks m the United States which create fear, self- 
loathing and hatred amongst them both for each other and for the white society which 
oppresses them. Black Boy is basically an autobiography of Wright’s own life until, as 
a young man and still childish in many ways due to his devastatingly deprived back- 
ground, he left the South for good and headed for Chicago. Throughout the whole of 
his first person narrative Wright’s tone never falters and the reader tends to forget just 
how extraordinary was this black boy’s response to white Mississippi and the life- 
denying society which created him in both its black and white dimensions. Wright did 
not, like his fellow blacks, ever bend the knee to authority in whatever guise despite 
terrible and harrowing mental and physical reprisals. He withdrew into himself and 
fed upon his own hatred and solitude. If all, or even many, blacks had been like him 
they would have devastated the South or died in the attempt. Here is the experience 
and the response which went into the creation of Bigger Thomas in Wright’s later novel 
Native Son who saw in his killing of a white woman his existential gesture of defiance 
and self-definition hurled at the world. However the other black characters developed 
by Wright’s narration exhibit the complexity of the black response to daily degradation 
and fear and their adaptation to it at whatever cost. 

Wright’s Black Boy is a more powerful, because more angry book than anything yet 
produced by an African writer. The wrongs done him were burnt into him beyond 
reasoning and analysis and his hatred could find an object in the whites who benefited 
from his tragedy and the blacks who served as the mediators of white supremacy. With 
the possible exception of South Africa the African writer, twenty years after 
independence, often feels as Soyinka apparently does, that he has only himself to 
blame. There is however one thing which all the books here, covering over forty years 
of black experience, have in common and that is what the late Kolawole Ogungbesan 
defined as a sense of ‘moral obligation’ to their audience and this is something which we 
have not had in English literature for a very long time indeed. If there is an occasional 
confusion of tone or style it may be because the African writer is not yet quite sure just 
who exactly that audience is. 

Essex University JACQUELINE KAYE 


Oral Traditions of the Zambia, by Donald R. Wright. Ohio University Press, 
Athens, Ohio, USA, 2 vols, 1979 and 1980. $9 and $15 respectively, paperback. 


Dr Wright was in Senegambia in 1974—5, working towards his doctoral dissertation on 
the ‘history of Niumi, a western Mandinka state on the northern side of the lower 
Gambia river. During this time he recorded interviews with 93 individuals, and 
secured speedy translations into English. The present two volumes contain edited, and 
fully annotated and identified, translations of interviews with 26 of the original 
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informants, divided between griots and family elders; vol. ii (pp. 197-206) gives a full 
list of all the informants, together with a little information about each, and readers 
interested in the unpublished translations may secure copies by writing to Dr Wright at 
the State University College in Cortland, N.Y. The presentation is excellent, though 
the notes are sometimes a little repetitive from one interview to another, and the 
glossary entries are rather brief. My only serious complaint is that we are given 400 
pages of material, without an index. This makes it difficult to compare variant or 
parallel accounts within the two volumes (cross references are rarely supplied—lI 
noticed one on 11.68), and still more for anyone to use the collection efficiently for a 
specific limited purpose. Someone interested in the Muslim pilgrimage, for instance, 
might glean interesting snippets (as on 1.30, 47), but only by reading through the 
whole. I can well understand that to include transcripts in the original language would 
have made the whole exercise too elaborate and expensive; but surely, for what is 
essentially a reference work, an index is indispensable. 

The work is interesting in many different respects. As regards the methodology of 
collecting oral tradition, Dr Wright has, very wisely as it seems to me, encouraged 
informants to speak, at length and uninterrupted, on what they felt to be of importance, 
though he also resorted to detailed questions; occasionally his questions, included here 
in full, were perhaps a little more leading than was necessary. There is a great mass of 
detail on Senegambian history, from which the specialist may quarry with rich 
rewards. Other recurrent themes include slavery and the slave trade, statecraft, 
traditional religion, and Islam. Let me dwell on this last, a major element, by way of 
illustration. 

The marabout, or cleric, emerges very clearly as the pioneer of the new religion. A 
powerful non-Muslim ruler might persuade a famous marabout to immigrate, locating 
him perhaps a little away from the court, so that he might not be offended at Pagan 
ceremonial, but also to keep him, as a kind of state secret, a little out of the limelight 
(though under the surveillance of some trusted counsellor of the ruler—i.117, 
124). On one occasion, local people anxious to persuade a cleric to settle with them 
prayed for him (1.120), a curious role reversal. Less influential chiefs would not have a 
resident marabout of their own, but would send away to consultant marabouts elsewhere 
(11.62). The marabout’s principal functions were religious, yet severely practi- 
cal. Most common of all was his support in wartime, through prayer, charms, 
divination and the like. Marabouts were also intimately involved with chiefs in many 
other respects: advising which candidate to choose for the chieftaincy, fortifying him in 
various supernatural ways for his task, advising him about potential dangers or 
rivals. Marabouts were healers too. Dr Wright does not mention them as dream- 
interpreters, though dreams are mentioned fairly frequently (e.g. 1.85, 87, 132-3, 136, 
ii.171); I fancy a leading question here might have elicited much comment, even though 
Dr Wright does report occasional difficulties in getting marabout informants to talk 
about ‘their magical practices, healing, and divination’ (11.126), these being linked to the 
livelihood of the marabout, his family, and his students. With so many recommen- 
dations—though there might be suspicion of his motives, leading even to mistreatment, 
even murder (1.137~8, 154, 11.87),—and with many opportunities for intermarriage 
locally, it is hardly surprising that some marabouts became chiefs themselves. One 
informant remarked: ‘A marabout can come from any family: I could beget one, you 
could, the white man could... (i162). This seems to suggest maraboutage as a kind of 
career open to talents, and may thus reveal another strand in the complex pattern of the 
planting and growth of Islam in black Africa. 

At least once Dr Wright tried to secure details about the much-remarked inter- 
relationship of trade with Islam (4i1.15-7, and n. 22), but the rather unenthusiastic 
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response seems to confirm that Islam made initially a religious, rather than a 
commercial, impact. Another informant reported that one family, observing that 
anyone becoming a marabout died soon after, switched their profession from scholarship 
to trade (1.121); this passage, which seems to cry out for comment, is alas left 
unannotated. Might it be linked (and this is no more than a hunch on my part) with the 
mortal danger which was believed to surround some of the more high-powered magico- 
religious clerical activity? There is just a hint of this (1.110), about marabouts going 
‘into retreat for two or three days’, engaged in ‘very difficult’ work; ‘retreat’ is I imagine 
khalwa, a highly developed Muslim religious exercise in many parts of West Africa, and 
alleged sometimes to lead to the insanity, even the death, of a presumptuous 
practitioner. (As for ‘retreat’, so also for ‘Islamically conscious’, 11.127, it would be 
interesting to know the words behind the English.) One other unexplained passage 
which puzzled me is the reply of an itinerant marabout schoolmaster with his pupils, 
who declined a request ‘Please teach me Arabic’, answering, ‘I have not come here to 
teach, I am on a mission’ (ii.27). 

Ohio University is most warmly to be commended for making so widely available 
original material of such profound and varied interest. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Education for Liberation and Development: The Tanzanian Experience, 
edited by H. Vinzen and V. H. Hunsdorfer. Evans Brothers, London and Ibadan, 
1979. xiv+266pp., map. £425. 


One of the contributors to this volume of essays recounts that before starting his 
particular study he was warned, ‘Be careful friend, you might be treading a dangerous 
path’. The discussion that ensued, we are told, was ‘hot’ (p. 205). Readers antici- 
pating similar stimulation will, however, be disappointed as this book only rarely 
addresses the ambiguities of Tanzanian education and society. In fact it is two books in 
one. On one level it is simply an account of changes, right across the education 
spectrum, that have taken place in the first fifteen years of independence and especially 
since the Arusha Declaration of 1967. Thus there are papers on the structure and 
content of a wide variety of subjects ranging from primary education to University 
training, from adult education classes and worker and community education to radio 
and correspondence tuition. At another level, it is a case study in the Unesco Institute 
for Education’s project on life long education. It is hoped that a series of individual 
studies will provide ‘an empirical basis for the development of a comprehensive theory 
of life long education’ (p.v.). In part the feeling of dissatisfaction the book instils is 
attributable to this dual purpose. By aiming to fulfil both briefs it presents simul- 
taneously a mechanical recital of initiatives and institutional innovations and an at times 
platitudinous panegyric to a concept of overall education that connects life and work to 
individual and national liberation. ‘Life’, reveal the final contributors after 240 pages, ‘is 
a major educative force’, The background mood is set (and there are numerous 
references in the text to them) by a series of writings on education by President Nyerere 
rynning from 1967 to 1976. : 

This book does, however, provide a wealth of information, if in a disjointed fashion. 
It also attempts to look critically at the various initiatives that have been effected, 
although largely in relation to the implementation of specific projects. There are also 
hints of a wider perspective, linking education and social stratification. However this 
important subject is not pursued with any vigour and indeed the tendency of the book is 
to aggregate Tanzanians and to regard education as a solvent of social differences. Thus 
the emphasis on work experience before University entrance heralded by the Musoma 
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Resolutions of 1974 will help in the long run, it is hoped, ‘to intellectualize the workers 
and peasants and to transform University teachers into workers and peasants’ (p. 
184). The book contains an extensive bibliography and very helpfully gives the 
addresses of the various institutions in Tanzania that can supply the items mentioned. 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London STEPHEN MCLOUGHLIN 


Rites et Coutumes Lies a L’elevage du Betail dans le Sud de L’Angola, by A. 
Hauenstein. Collectanea Instituti Anthropos, 17, St. Augustin 1980. 222pp. No 
price given. 


Father Hauenstein was a missionary in Angola for 25 years, and this book supplements 
Estermann’s massive work on the same region. It concerns five small tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Kalukembe (there is no map). They are cattle-herders though 
matrilineal, a fact on which Fr Hauenstein makes no comment, and they are organised in 
chiefdoms. His treatment is folklorist; one after another ceremonies involving the 
sacrifice of cattle (that is all major rituals) are described with their variants among the 
five peoples—accession rites, puberty ceremonies, prayers for rain, sacrifices to 
ancestors. 

Then come sections on every aspect of belief or ritual, including prohibitions, that 
refers to cattle or their products. Sorcery (i.e. both magic and witchcraft) is discussed 
only as it applies to methods of protecting or harming cattle. 

In a book which emphasises that cattle are ‘the centre of all tribal, social, economic 
and religious life’, one misses any account of the social, political or economic framework 
within which this life is carried on. Perhaps that may be found in Fr Hauenstein’s earlier 
book on the Hanya. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Madagascar and the Protestant Impact: The work of the British Missions, 
1818-95, by Bonar A. Gow. Longman & Dalhousie University Press, 1979. xvii+266p, 
with maps, plates and index. £1450 in UK. 


Madagascar, particularly those of her people who inhabit the High Plateau of 
Imerina, proved most receptive to foreign, especially European, ideas and influences in 
a manner that was singularly unique to African experience in the nineteenth 
century. Those contacts, which eventually proved most lasting to the Malagasy 
people, were articulated on at least two levels, diplomacy and religion. 

Dr Bonar A. Gow’s interest is in Madagascar’s response to Christianity, particularly 
as it was transmitted to the island by British missions between 1818 and 1895. The first 
date marks the arrival of the first British missionaries on the island; the latter was the 
year in which Madagascar was conquered by the French and thus lost her independence. 
Dr Gow’s study, which grew out of a PhD thesis submitted to Dalhousie University, 
attempts, in his own words, ‘to evaluate the British Protestant missions and their work 
in the years 1818 to 1895. Further, it endeavours to compare and contrast their 
activities and effectiveness in the field. It also attempts to probe the racial attitudes of 
the missionaries and those of the foreign secretaries and directors of the missionary 
societies in Great Britain. 

Although formal education began at the Palace School in Antananarivo in 1820, the 
teaching of Christianity itself did not begin until 1829. Christian teaching, right from 
the start, went hand in hand with technical education. But the teaching of Christianity 
was banned in 1835, and it was not until 26 years later that it was renewed when the old 
queen who had banned it (Ranavalona I) died and a new ruler (Radama II) ascended to 
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the throne in 186]. From then on, particularly with the return of the British 
missionaries, Christian teaching moved on at a pace so fast that by 1869 even the most 
important rulers of the country, including Queen Ranavaloma II and her Prime Minister 
Rainilaiarivony, had been converted to Protestantism, the Englishmen’s religion. Thus 
from 1869, when the Queen was baptised, the impact of the British missions began to 
reach its highest point. The British missions concerned were the London Missionary 
Society (the Congregationalists) and the Friends’ Foreign Missions Association (the 
Quakers) on the one hand; and the missionaries of the Established Church of England 
(the Church Missionary Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel) on 
the other. Rivalries between the two churches did, indeed, exist; but their combined 
efforts left a permanent impact on the lives of those Malagasy, especially in Imerina, 
with whom they came into contact. Particularly important was the manner in which the 
missionaries tried to change the Malagasy way of life, and the influence which the 
British missions brought to bear on indigenous administration in Madagascar. But this 
did not prevent the Malagasy people themselves, especially with such a dynamic leader 
as Rainilaiarivony dát the helm of government, from establishing their own brand of 
Christianity, a brand which often did not meet the standards of the missionaries from 
Britain. The Malagasy were determined to found, guide and control their own church 
in a way that suited their own homeland. In the end, even the missionaries resigned 
themselves to accepting the concept of a ‘self-propagating Church’ which was also 
linked to the idea of ‘self-support’, although in this concept the missionaries were seeing 
a way of letting the Malagasy Christians spread the gospel out into the country areas 
while they themselves stayed in the capital or larger towns. In matters concerning the 
control of the Church by the Malagasy Goverament, our knowledge and admiration of 
Rainilaiarivony’s great personality and abilicy are greatly enhanced by this book, 
particularly his superb handling of complex religious matters, and his intimate 
knowledge not only of what went on in his country but also of what his people wanted 
from the presence of the British missionaries in their midst. 

In an epilogue, Dr Gow describes what became of the British missions in the 
aftermath of the French conquest of the island. He shows, in a rather interesting 
way, the manner in which the British missionaries, who hitherto had professed such 
great friendship and concern towards the Malagasy on whom moreover they had 
depended so much in their evangelical endeavours on the island, all of a sudden 
welcomed and embraced the French invaders to the chagrin of the Malagasy 
people. It is yet another testimony to the insincerity of some of the white men who 
came with bibles to Africa, professing to bring love, peace and tranquility to its 
inhabitants. 

In his conclusion, the author attempts to give an overview of the lasting effects of the 
impact of British missions on the Malagasy people. It is here, in the conclusion, where 
Dr Gow raises a number of issues, often in the form of no more than personal 
judgements, where the reader will perhaps find much to agree or disagree with. In 
particular, the author raises issues, sometimes of great importance, which he had not 
raised before in the text and which perhaps he should have elaborated or expanded on 
there. The manner in which the British missionaries were unable to liberate them- 
selves from contemporary racial prejudices towards non-white people is well brought 
out in this study, and the ever-present dilemma of planting a ‘Western capitalist culture’ 
from Europe onto a strong indigenous tradition is treated in its true perspec- 
tive. Finally, the author highlights the manner in which even the well-meaning 
missionaries in the end became the transmitters of an economic system, with all its 
attendant mechanisms for the exploitation of the peasantry, to a society which until 
then had come to learn how to be self-reliant as much in their material needs as in their 
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moral ones. Over-dependence on foreigners and their ideology (as O. Mannoni in his 
Prospero and Caliban later identified it) became the order of the day. 

This is a well researched, well documented and well written book. If a re- 
arrangement of the chapters and the use of a more chronological approach could have 
perhaps considerably improved the quality of the study (especially as it would 
undoubtedly also have reduced some of the repetitions that one encounters), this in no 
way diminishes the quality of a work which will stand firm on its own merit as an 
exhaustive and fair study of the Protestant impact on the Malagasy societies with which 
the British missions came into contact. 

Makerere University PHARES M. MuUTIBWA 


The origins of the South African war: Joseph Chamberlain and the diplomacy 
of imperialism, 1895-99, by A. N. Porter. Manchester University Press, 
1980. £1750. 


The title, and even the sub-title of this book, may arouse false expectations about its 
subject matter. After an introductory chapter tracing the evolution of ‘public opinion’ 
as a factor in British foreign policy, ‘the remainder of the book, based above all on the 
private and official papers of Chamberlain, Milner, and the Colonial Office, is devoted 
to a study of how Chamberlain’s vision [of Britain’s needs and of his own domestic 
political position] affected his handling of South African affairs between 1895 and 1899’ 
(p. xii). Dr Porter’s admirably candid preface concedes that there are other angles from 
which the origins of the war might be examined: but these are not explored. Where Dr 
Porter’s book diverges from conventional diplomatic history in its consistent awareness 
of the relationship between Chamberlain and Milner and ‘public opinion’ mainly in 
Britain. The public opinion which is the distinguishing pre-occupation of the book is 
necessarily a nebulous entity, not through any sloppiness on Dr Porter’s part, but 
because neither Chamberlain nor Milner appear to have had a clear view of what 
constituted ‘that opinion which ... can make itself politically effective’ (p. 
x). The audiences of public meetings organised by the Imperial South African 
Association, and the readers of national quality newspapers, were certainly exposed toa 
large and controlled flow of information through blue books and a variety of informal 
contacts with editors. For the rest, it is not possible to test Chamberlain’s confidence 
that the great majority of the British people had been persuaded of the crucial 
significance of British interests and influence in southern Africa by 1899. What does 
become clear is that both Chamberlain and Milner believed this public opinion to be 
vital, not only as an instrument of diplomacy, but also for cowing Chamberlain’s 
domestic political opponents. 

Dr Porter’s book still reads like a doctoral thesis. Arguments are advanced with 
exemplary caution; evidence is marshalled massively; judgments are balanced 
by qualifying and Sadie clauses. In particular it reads like a British thesis, pre- 
supposing an intimate familiarity with fin de siecle Britain, the French language, and 
Westminster procedures. A reader lacking these sualities may find the book heavy 
going, especially as much recent scholarship surrounding the South African War pre- 
supposes intimate familiarity with jack-hammers, African languages, and modes of 
production. 

It would be a pity if these qualities restricted Dr Porter’s audience, because he does 
tackle one of the most embarrassing lacunae in contemporary southern African scholar- 
ship: why was there a war in 1899, granted that the differences between Britain and the 
Republic, and even between Uitlanders and Afrikaners, were somewhat circumscribed? 
.Dr Porter is particularly interesting on the inability of the British Cabinet to compose a 
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plausible ultimatum in 1899, and their reliance upon Kruger to declare war. He is also 
interesting on the persistent possibility of peace, which bedevilled negotiations which 
Milner was determined should lead to conflict. Dr Porter’s contribution to answering 
this question is complex and subtle, and difficult to summarise. One strand of his 
argument is that the British Cabinet realised that Britain was in retreat in international 
relations during the 1890s, and concluded that some kind of assault on Kruger was the 
only remaining strategy for entrenching imperial interests in the sub-continent. A 
second important strand is to remind us that Chamberlain was only one member of a 
Cabinet, which restrained his policies from time to time, but occasionally pursued them 
more strenuously than Chamberlain himself. A third strand is to insist upon the 
dangers of conducting colonial (or foreign) policy in conjunction with a campaign to 
raise imperial consciousness in Britain: “The Cabinet failed to see what [Milner] fully 
appreciated and exploited, that the publicity and popular support which gave the case 
for [Uitlander] grievances its strength, as well as adding strength to its arm, could 
become a straitjacket, putting an end to diplomatic flexibility and changes in course 
which might be fatal if the Boers failed to behave as officials in Britain expected.’ 

Fourth, Dr Porter makes clear once again that war could only come about if Vitlander 
support, British opinion, and imperial policy coincided; and Milner’s role in averting 
peace was a significant one. Dr Porter does not ask why the Uitlanders were willing to 
be manoeuvred into this coalition, however reluctantly and briefly. However he does 
make it clear that the imperial authorities were indeed desperate to avert 
the risk of a United States of South Africa emerging under the auspices of another 
European power. Precisely why they so feared such an eventuality, is not 
clear. Again, this is not the fault of the author, but of the protagonists of the 
drama. Dr Porter quotes Salisbury’s ‘uncharacteristic’ complaint that Milner and the 
jingoes were pushing him into war ‘and all for people whom we despise, and for 
territory which will bring no profit and no power to England’ (p. 247). More sensible 
is Porter’s own judgment (p. 167) that the Cabinet was so united in its policy towards 
southern Africa, that hard questions simply were not raised: ‘Reluctant to reconsider 
assumptions either about Britain’s place in South Africa or about the Boers, the British 
Government moved from expedient to expedient as new hopes of a favourable solution 
appeared. It was a policy not of drift but of opportunism, in which general 
assumptions went unquestioned and were often pushed into the background, and 
practical day-to-day details became all.’ 

In brief, Dr Porter reminds us forcibly that diplomatic history, with all its limitations, 
cannot be ignored simply because it offers no answers to important questions. His 
approach is unfashionable, but his scholarship is solid, and when a coherent explanation 
for the South African War is constructed, his evidence and his judgments will have to be 
accommodated within it. 

University of Papua New Guinea DONALD DENOON 


Decolonisation and After: The British and French Experience, edited by W. H. 
Morris-Jones and Georges Fischer. Frank Cass, 1980. xviit+369pp. Index. 


An Association for Franco-British Political Studies was formed in 1973, and one of its 
first activities was a bilingual colloquium en French and British experience of 
decolonisation and the continuing relationships between the ex-colonies and their 
former metropolitan power. Fifteen of the contributions have been selected for publi- 
cation in this book. They are grouped by topics: decolonisation itself, economic and 
military relations, ‘institutions and cultures’, and a single article on ‘international 
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relations’, i.e. voting at the UN. The authors could be grouped according to 
nationality, economic assumptions or degree of severity towards the ex-metropole; the 
lists would be different according to the criterion chosen. l 

The first section opens with an admirable article by Dennis Austin, who examines the 
contrasting theories of the British transfer of power: that the form it took was the 
intended fruit of a unique conception of empire, or that Britain was unwillingly over- 
taken by events in just the same way as all the other metropolitan States. Austin finds 
many instances to contradict both theses, and concludes that the British did view their 
rule as destined to end, but they needed a good deal of prodding when they had to make 
up their minds to do it. He does not make the common mistake of seeing ‘the British’ 
as an individual with a single mind, but shows how some Governors resisted the policies 
framed in Whitehall while others wanted to go ahead of them. J. L. Miége writes in 
general terms of ‘the confrontation of cultures’, a theme that anglophone scholars 
(including Americans) have worked on in considerable detail. R. E. Robinson gives us 
a study of Andrew Cohen’s policy seen from London, and John Hargreaves one of the 
assumptions and expectations held in Sierra Leone. 

Only Michael Lipton goes outside Africa, though he treats policy in India as illustra- 
tive of a general thesis. He does more personalizing than Austin, representing ‘the 
colonial power’ as monolithically concerned about ‘its’ own interests (though he admits 
that not all its policies damaged those of its subjects), and as ‘buying off a local elite’ by 
means which were bound to weaken it in the end. The substance of his essay, 
however, is the failure of both Britain and India to see that it would have been in the 
interests of both to maintain the existing trade links. Rita Cruise O’Brien’s comparison 
of Senegal and Kenya in the light of dependency theory is much too loosely written and 
argued to reach the standard set by the other contributors. G. D. de Bernis argues that 
the francophone States are still dependent, but no longer on France, which has been 
effectively ousted by the multinational companies. G. Caire develops the same theme 
in highly technical economic language. Antony Clayton’s discussion of military 
relations within the Commonwealth is history rather than theory, and none the worse for 
that. He takes different countries in turn and shows where they have looked for their 
generals, their training and their arms. This section ends with a French study (Jean 
Poirier and Jean Touscoz) of three sets of recommendations by ‘wise men’ on aid-giving 
policies. They observe that very few of these sages had any overseas experience, and 
conclude that ‘We cannot go on transferring non-transferable experience or techniques 
which are ill-suited to the actual situation’. 

Three French writers examine in different contexts the contradictory aims of rejecting 
the legacy of the colonial intruders and pursuing the modernisation for which this legacy 
is indispensable: J. C. Vatin on political institutions, Eugene Schaeffer on law and 
Christine Souriau on language. The new States were ‘forced initially to set up house 
with the old furniture’ (Schaeffer), and in seeking now to throw it away have been 
‘forced to attack what was part of their strength’ (Vatin), centralised rule and a 
powerful bureaucracy. Indeed they have diverged from the European ideal of 
democracy, but not-—-how could they?—in the direction of a return to the autonomy of 
smal] local groups. In the field of law, so much of actual life is still regulated by 
traditional custom that they might well have elevated this into the law of the land. But, 
here as elsewhere, modernity has been given priority over ‘authenticity’. Where 
language is concerned the Maghreb is in a different situation from Black Africa, since 
French is opposed to Arabic, a widely spoken language with its own literary 
tradition. But here again, the technical terminology of modernisation is French, and 
remains so however many laws make Arabic the only official language. Keith Panter- 
Brick discusses the attractions, in different places and at different times, of 
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Francophonie, the association of French-speaking populations ideally throughout the 
world. 

Marie-Claude Smouts concludes with an account of the prestige-conferring rituals of 
the UN assemblies, showing how the francophone delegations are not consistently 
hostile to France and what influences their actions. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


From Rhodesia to Zimbabwe. Behind and Beyond Lancaster House, edited 
by W. H. Morris-Jones. London: Frank Cass, 1980. 123pp. £12. 


The Road to Zimbabwe: The Political Economy of Settler Colonialism, 
National Liberation and Foreign Intervention. By C. Munhamu Botsio 
Utete. Washington: University Press of America. ix+l176pp. Bibliography, foot- 
notes, index. No price given. 


At approximately ten pence a page, From Rhodesia to Zimbabwe is a short and 
expensive book, but the complete text is also published at exactly half the cost as a 
Special Issue of The Journal of Commonwealtk and Comparative Politics (Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, March 1980), available from the same publisher. 

The book is not the first—nor likely to be the last--to bear this title, and it should not 
be confused with the memoir by L. Vambe published some years ago or with several 
pamphlets. The authors of the seven essays which make up the text had the unenviable 
task of assessing the economic and political prospects of an independent Zimbabwe 
while the negotiations at Lancaster House were still in progress or had yet to be 
implemented. The timing explains, but by no means invalidates, the rather cautious 
and sombre prognostications which suffuse the essays. While the writers might have 
been more confident if they had been writing after the decisive victory of Robert 
Mugabe had brought an initial period of stability, all of them have been close observers 
of the Zimbabwean scene for many years and are unlikely to have altered their findings 
to any great extent. In other words, what they have to say remains of considerable 
value even though the immediate circumstances in which they wrote have disappeared. 

This is especially true of the three mainly economic pieces. Many readers will 
already be familiar with the important work of Roger Riddell (on land), Colin Stoneman 
(on industry) and Duncan Clarke (on the country’s international economic position). 
They each stress the grave problems of poverty and inequality which the UDI period 
did much to exacerbate, but they also offer constructive suggestions for new 
directions and urge the need for major changes to be attempted quickly. 

In undertaking political prophecy, Richard Hodder-Williams had by far the most 
difficult task of all the writers, and it is not surprising that, for all his skill in juggling 
with many variables, his essay suffers most from hindsight. He might now agree that 
his underestimate of the politicisation of the rural areas by the Patriotic Front parties led 
him not only to overestimate the other political forces but also to overstate the impor- 
tance of ‘disinterested objectivity’ by the interim administration which in fact was so 
notably missing during the transitional period. Chance played an important part too, 
of course—suppose Mugabe had been blown up— in bringing about the unexpectedly 
smooth transfer of political power. In the longer term, Hodder-Williams’s emphasis 
on the underlying strength of the forces making for a neo-colonial, Kenya style develop- 
ment is more persuasive. 

James Barber indirectly makes the same point in weighing up the forces making for 
co-operation and for conflict among the states of the southern African region. John 
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Day writes on what he sees as the insignificance of tribe in Zimbabwe’s African 
politics. This is a salutary if not entirely convincing exercise. Neither the vulgar 
usage of the media nor the many meanings that the word ‘tribe’ can assume in academic 
discourse should blind analysts to the way ethnic differences are used in politics, as the 
independence election itself clearly showed. A final, very short piece by A. R. 
Wilkinson describes the destructive and political-military impact of the war, and brings 
home once again the immensity of the problems facing the new Zimbabwe. 

C.M.B. Utete’s title is yet another variant of the travel metaphor. The Road to 
Zimbabwe appeared nearly two years before the Lancaster House conference, and its 
approach to the subject of Zimbabwe’s destination is both more assured and less 
immediately useful than the essays just discussed. Professor Utete knows the country 
and its academic literature well, and he argues with force and clarity. He sets his 
knowledge within a framework of fairly generalized and conventional radical ideas of 
settler colonialism, underdevelopment and national liberation. As was perhaps natural 
at the time he wrote, there is a tendency to exaggerate the homogeneity of the respective 
sides in conflict, and elements of a simplistic nationalism weaken his analysis. Never- 
theless, his is a welcome addition to the literature on Zimbabwe past and present. 

University of Sussex RICHARD BROWN 


The Political Economy of Botswana: A Study of Growth and Distribution, by 
Christopher Colclough and Stephen McCarthy. Oxford University Press, 
1980. xx+298pp. £12°50. 


This is a very good book about the economic experience of a country with an 
importance far greater than is suggested by its size, natural resources, or the attention 
given it by other authors. During the colonial period, Botswana was neglected and 
assumed to be economically unviable. At independence in 1966, there was scarcely a 
mile of tarred road outside the three small towns. After independence the government 
took an explicit decision to push for as rapid a rate of growth as possible, and to make 
good any deficiency of domestic cadres by purchasing expatriate expertise. And it has 
succeeded: the real value of domestic production doubled between 1965 and 1970, by 
1973/4 it had almost doubled again, and although there was then a hiatus, real growth 
began again in 1975/76, albeit at a slower rate. Of course, it has been 
lucky. Prospecting for minerals, begun during the colonial period, has come to 
fruition since independence, with the development of lucrative diamond mines, and 
rather more problematic ones for copper and nickel. Furthermore, the country, which 
is liable to periodic droughts of great severity, had the good fortune to experience a run 
of wet years at precisely the time when the world market for its principal agricultural 
export, beef, was booming. This has accounted for the important role of agriculture in 
boosting domestic output: Colclough and McCarthy calculate that a full 21 per cent of 
the growth in total output 1965-1977, came from agriculture, compared with only 16 
percentfrom mining. But although Botswana has been lucky, the government has also 
been judicious. A major factor in the government’s transformation from insolvency, 
dependent upon British government grants-in-aid, to its present position of recurrent 
budget surplus, was the renegotiation of the terms of the Southern African Customs 
Union Agreement (SACUA) linking South Africa with Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland. The initiative for renegotiation came from Botswana, and one of the many 
interesting nuggets that Colcough and McCarthy unearth is that the initiative was taken 
‘in the face of opposition from the British Government’ (p. 78). 

Both of the authors have worked as economic planners in the Botswana government, 
and know its functioning intimately. Despite their efforts to remain impartial, this 
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intimacy has undoubtedly coloured the work. Contrary, perhaps, to expectations, the 
coloration is not of the rose tinted variety. On the contrary, the book bears the 
hallmark of a critical civil service report drafted in preparation for a new development 
plan and urging a major shift in policy. This leads on occasion to some singular 
passages: for example, the admonitory tone in which the authors record that because of 
the government’s success in renegotiating SACUA, and in obtaining foreign aid ‘the 
Batswana have not been called upon to make major sacrifices in the interests of national 
development’ (p. 73). How awful! 

The authors make a serious attempt both to draw out conclusions from Botswana’s 
experience and to put them in a form that they may be applied to other developing 
countries. Asa result the book forms an important contribution to the general debate 
on aid and development, and should be required reading. Their general conclusion for 
Botswana is that although the overall growth rate has been prodigious, many people 
have failed to benefit from it, and the growth is fragile both because of the limitations 
imposed by the country’s geo-politics, and because there has been no fundamental 
change in the structure of the economy. One major lesson for other developing 
countries that the authors do not draw is, perhaps, that Botswana presents a test case of 
going by the book. Expatriates, particularly expatriate economists, have been very 
influential in forming government policy. Indeed, there can be few developing 
countries in which they have been more influential over a sustained period. Yet the 
results appear to have been disappointing, even during a period of rapid growth for 
Botswana’s exports. Since the 1980s promise to be a severely less favourable environ- 
ment than were the 1960s, and even the 1970s, the question that surely arises is: does it 
make sense for developing countries to play by the book and follow the advice of 
Western economists? , 

Overseas Development Institute, London CHRISTOPHER STEVENS 
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People’s History and Socialist Theory, edited by Raphael Samuel. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, London, Boston and Henley, 1981. Ivi+417 pp. £695, paperback. 

A collection of articles originally presented at a History Workshop held at Oxford in 
December 1979 and displaying an extremely catholic and unsectarian definition of both 
people’s history and socialist theory. Of specifically Africanist interest are the papers 
by John Lonsdale on ‘State and peasantry in colonial Africa’, Alessandro Triulzi on 
‘Decolonising African history’, Shula Marks analysing South African historiography, 
Richard Rathbone briefly but nonetheless pertinently on ‘Slavery in pre-colonial 
Africa’, and Robin Law on ‘How not to be a Marxist historian: the Althusserian threat to 
African history’. But there are many other things here too of interest to amy social or 
economic historian and the collection as a whole is enlivened with some especially 
striking woodcuts. 


Anti-Slavery, Religion and Reform: Essays in Memory of Roger Anstey, 
edited by Christine Bolt and Seymour Drescher. Dawson Publishing, Folkestone, and 
Archon Books, USA, 1980. x+377 pp. £17:00, hardback. 

A volume of papers originally presented to a conference in part organised by the late 
Roger Anstey himself at Bellagio in 1978 and now published in his memory. These 
papers are more concerned with abolitionism in Europe than with slavery itself in 
Africa, but students of Africa will find this fine symposium a very helpful guide to the 
present state of abolitionist studies in both Europe and the Americas. There is also a 
most stimulating tribute by David Brion Davis to Roger Anstey, whose specifically 
latterday Christian perspectives he is unable to share but which nonetheless cause him, 
‘with a certain shock of self-recognition’ to reflect that ‘we have uncritically tended to 
assume that anti-slavery can be understood as part of an irreversible process of secular- 
ization’ (pp. 12-13)-—-an assumption that Anstey himself argued and argues against most 
eloquently both in this volume and in his earlier writings. 


Black Mother: Africa and the Atlantic Slave Trade, by Basil Davidson. 
Penguin Books, 1980. 304 pp. £225 in UK, paperback. 

A revised and expanded edition of this excellent pioneering and popularising account 
which was first published in 1961. Only the three now very dated maps in this latest 
edition disappoint. 


Slaves who abolished slavery: Volume 1, Blacks in bondage, by Richard 
Hart. Institute of Social and Economic Research, UWI, Jamaica, 1980. 248 pp. 
Available in UK at £375, paperback, from Sabarr Books, 378 Coldharbour Lane, 
London SW9. 

Another well written overview, this time composed by one of the founders of 
Jamaica’s nationalist movement and a distinguished Caribbean scholar. This is only the 
first of two projected volumes (the second one is hopefully to consider the Maroon Wars 
and slave revolts in Jamaica in detail), but it treats West Indian slavery from a perspec- 
tive that will clearly become increasingly influential, at least in the United Kingdom. 
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Slavery and Abolition: A Journal of Comparative Studies is a new learned 
journal edited by John Ralph Willis of Princeton University with the help of a dis- 
tinguished editorial board. The first issue (May 1980) contains Ephraim Isaac on 
‘Genesis, Judaism and the ‘Sons of Ham’, a reprinted piece by Edward Wilmot Blyden 
on “Noah’s Malediction’ and the African race, Anthony Barker on ‘Captain Charles 
Stuart and the British and American Abolition Movements 1830-34’ and ‘Slavery: a 
supplementary teaching bibliography’ by Jospeh C. Miller and Daniel H. Borus. The 
only really sad thing about this new journal (apart from slavery itself) from Frank Cass 
is the price: £28 a year to institutions (£18 to individuals) for 3 numbers of presumably 
each around 110 smallish pages. 


La dépendance de l’Afrique et les moyens d’y remédier, edited by V. Y. 
Mudimbe. Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1980. 792 pp. No price given, hard covers. 

A heady miscellany of items presented to the fourth International Congress of 
Africanists held at Kinshasa in December 1978, ranging from a brief message from 
President Mobutu (p. 739) to a careful translation, annotation and discussion in French 
of a Bambara text on the origins of the empire of Ségou. Besides multitudinous papers 
on problems of dependency in Africa (many of them happily by Zaireans), there is an 
interesting survey of African studies in French and German by Britta Rupp (pp. 7—23) 
and in the Caribbean by Locksley Edmondson (pp. 26-41). In the absence of anything 
comparable from the British delegation, Ali Mazrui provided an oral account 
(pp. 765-6) of Africanist scholarship in Britain, Let us hope for better things from 
Britain at least at the next International Congress planned to take place in Nigeria! 


Africa South of the Sahara, 1980-81. London, Europa Publications (18 Bedford 
Square, London WC1B 3JN), 1980. xxiv+I372 pp. £30. 
The tenth edition of this indispensable yearbook and guide. 


Bibliographie des travaux en langue francaise sur Afrique au Sud du 
Sahara, année 1978, by Zofia Yaranga Valderrama. 

The second in an annual series of beautifully set out bibliographical guides to publi- 
cations in French, listing 2,016 separate items for 1978 followed by both author and 
subject indices. Available at 80FF from EHESS (Secrétariat des publications du 
CEA-CARDAN, Madame Naizot), 54 Bd Raspail, 75006 Paris. 


Newsletter on African studies in The Netherlands, Number 3. 

This provides in sixty odd pages a ‘survey of current post-doctoral research with 
reference to Africa in The Netherlands’, and is free upon application to: Afrika- 
Studiecentrum, Stationsplein 10-12, 2312 AK Leiden, The Netherlands. It is 
incidentally in English. 


Southern Africa: Freedom and Peace. Addresses to the United Nations, 
1965-1979, by Canon L. John Collins. 67 pp. £150 from IDAF, 104 Newgate 
Street, London ECIA 7AP. 

Published as a tribute to the founder of the International Defence and Aid Fund on 
his 75th birthday, these reprinted extracts from speeches and statements to the United 
Nations ‘give a picture of the developing situation in Southern Africa, as well as of the 
developing work and policies of IDAF’ (p. 5). 
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The Southern African Materials Project, 1973-1976, by Brian Willan and Patricia 
Larby. ICS, London, 1980. 

Lists and surveys materials in London for Southern African studies, especially at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies and the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
after the SSRC-funded work of Brian Willan in 1974~76. Notes 1,285 items deposited 
now in these two libraries. £3 in sterling (£4 in other currencies) from ICS, 27 Russell 
Square, London WC1B 5DS. 


West Africa, by R. J. Harrison Church. London, Longman, 1980. 526 pp. £950, 
limp covers. 

The 8th edition of this excellently illustrated “Geography for Advanced Study’ 
covering West Africa from Senegal to Nigeria. 


Among other recent reprints are two standard studies from I. M. Lewis. One is A 
Modern History of Somalia: Nation and State in the Horn of Africa. London, 
Longman, 1980. ix+279pp. £450, paperback. Originally published in 1965, this 
is now expertly updated with two new chapters on “The Somali Revolution: 1969-76’ 
and ‘Nationalis, Ethnicity and Revolution in the Horn of Africa’ covering the recent 
Ogaden war. 

The other is Islam in Tropical Africa, a collection of papers he originally edited in 
1966 and now reprinted by Hutchinson Education of London with a new preface 
(pp. vil-1x) and additional bibliography for the period since 1967 (pp. 96-8) in a paper- 
back edition at £495. 

Maps and Surveys of Malawi, by C. G. C. Martin. Rotterdam, The Netherlands, 
A. A. Balkema, 1980. ix+270pp. £23°50in UK, 55 dollars in USA. 

A totally disorganised but utterly fascinating collection of personal reminiscences and 
technical papers on the history of surveying and map-making in and around modern 
Malawi. 


Tanzania under Colonial rule, edited by M. H. Y. Kaniki. Longman for the 
Historical Association of Tanzania, 1980. 381 pp. £495, paperback. 

A very interesting collection of papers originally written for Tanzanian school- 
teachers in 1974 and now revised and published for a wider audience. Abdul Sheriff 
writes on Tanzanian societies at the time of the partition of Africa, David Arnold on 
external forces at that time, A. J. Temu on the colonial conquest, the late Walter Rodney 
on Tanganyika in the early colonial period and Brian Bowles on the period after 1939, 
Karim Hirji on German colonial ideology, Marjorie Mbilinyi on British colonial 
education, John Iliffe on wage labour and urbanisation (based on his recent Modern 
History), D. E. Ferguson on medical. history and M. H. Y. Kaniki on the transfer of 
power to the Tanzanian nationalists. Worth having alone for Walter Rodney’s piece on 
“The political economy of colonial Tanganyika 1890-1930’. 


Theories of Imperialism, by Wolfgang J. Mommsen. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
London, 1981. x+180pp. £850in UK. 

An English translation of a volume composed after spending a sabbatical at Oxford 
University and chatting at length with such luminaries as Ronald Robinson, and 
originally directed at German readers in order to make them acquainted with ‘the results 
of more recent research on the theories of imperialism, in particular in Great Britain 
[and]... to assign a proper place to the contribution made by English historians to the 
debate on the nature of imperialism, even though most of them have been reluctant to 
state their case in the systematic manner which has been predominant elsewhere’ 
(pp. vii—viil). If that sounds ominous, the book reads easily enough nonetheless, and 
provides an extremely lucid introduction to theorizing about imperialism, all the way 
from Bismarck to Balliol. 
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‘AN EMBATTLED COMMUNITY: ASIANS IN 
EAST AFRICA TODAY 


P. K. BALACHANDRAN 


PANIC SWEPT through Kenya’s Asian community early this year when a leading 
Nairobi daily quoted an official source as saying that the wholesale trade was still 
dominated by the Asians and was to be completely and immediately Africanised. 
Those in business were to be given two months’ time to dispose of their 
ventures. Though the Commerce Minister, Mr Eliud Mwamunga, later denied 
the report and assured the Asians that there would be no racial discrimination in 
the matter of licensing wholesale trade, the immediate reaction of many Asians 
was to think of packing up their bags and leaving Kenya.! 

On August 19 last year, there were ominous signs that something as drastic as 
this was already being contemplated. The Commerce Minister had then 
declared that the Kenyanization of commerce since 1974 had been disappointing. 
‘As of January 1’, he said, ‘no traders will be licensed as both wholesaler and 
retailer. All wholesale and retail business connected with essential commodities 
shall be given to Kenyans.’ ‘This was meant to weed out Asians who were still in 
retail trade. What he meant by ‘Kenyanization’ became clear when he went on 
to say that “African traders must be seen to play an effective role in the country’s 
economic activities and the government has a special responsibility to assist 
them.’? Two years earlier African traders in the Kisumu and Embu districts of 
Kenya had publically accused Asian traders of indulging in ‘unfair’ and 
‘monopolistic’ practices. l 

Statements such as these and the Asians’ immediate response to them, indicate 
the latter’s extreme vulnerability even though 65% of them are today Kenyan 
nationals. The trauma of the wholesale expulsion from Uganda eight years ago 
had stamped out any hope of a long term future in Africa. Following Amin’s 
“Economic War’, Kenya’s African traders had stepped up their campaign for 
speedier Africanization and, in August 1973, more than a thousand non-citizen 
Asians were asked to part with their businesses.4 

What irks the Asians is not so much the drive against non-citizens, but the fact 
that citizenship does not guarantee security. For instance in 1969, the New 
York Times reported cases of citizens of several years standing in Kenya losing 


The author is a freelance Indian Journalist currently living in New Delhi. 

1. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 12 Jan 1981, and The Patriot, New Delhi, 28 Jan 1981. 

2. Africa Research Bulletin: Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 17, No. 8, Sept 30 
1980, p. 5656. 

3. Out of a total of 81,000 Asians in Kenya in 1979, 52,600 were Local Nationals. See I. J. 
Bahadur Singh, ed., The Other India, Arnold Heinemann, New Delhi, 1979, p. 259. 

4. Indian Express, 21 Aug 1973. 
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their shops even as the government itself was saying that only non-citizens were 
required to wind up their establishments.5 As recently as 1975, out of the 463 
Asian businesses in Nairobi asked to wind up, 69 belonged to citizens. One of 
the citizen concerns was a major supermarket chain on which the Kenya Wine 
Agencies Ltd, a front for a powerful group of African capitalists, had set its eyes. 
The store was eventually bought out by a consortium which included the Kenya 
Wine Agencies Ltd.6 The dominant faction of Kenya’s African bourgeoisie, 
says Nicola Swainson, has ‘managed to make the most of the coercive measures 
available to them to Africanize the commercial sector although some of the most 
powerful and racist rhetoric has emanated from the petty bourgeoisie.” 
Although anti-Asian sentiments are not given vent to as openly and frequently in 
Kenya as they were in the first decade of independence, they are never- 
theless now entrenched and surface in a variety of ways so vividly described in 
Shiva Naipaul’s North of South: An African fourney.® 
Post-independence Africanization has considerably eroded the Asians’ 

position in Kenya. Before independence, they ‘owned nearly three quarters of 
' the private non-agricultural assets in the country.” But by 1971, this share had 
come down to 65%.!9 Although the number of new Asian private companies 
forming every year has been growing, their rate of growth has been much slower 
as compared to African firms. While in 1946, out of the 162 private companies 
formed during that year, 64 were Asian, constituting 40%, in 1973, out of the 
885 new firms, only 24% were Asian. Given the resolute backing of the 
contemporary Kenyan state, the African share had gone up in the same period 
from 15% to 46%. If one includes the mixed firms, 80% of which had African 
partners, by 1973, 60% of all new private companies formed in Kenya were based 
on partial or complete African ownership.!! A sample survey of private 
companies registering in Kenya in 1965 and 1973 shows that, while in 1965 66% 
of the big firms were Asian, in 1973, the Asians accounted for only 47% in this 
category. Among the medium sized firms, the Asian share had come down from 
60% to 41%.!2 

. Asian firms have been far less indebted than African firms, but for any loans 
they may have wanted they have had to go to the local branches of Indian 
banks such as the Bank of Baroda and the Bank of India. These banks have 
played a crucial role in the movement of East African Asians into industry. !3 


5. The New York Times, 7 Jan 1969. 

6. Nicola Swainson, The Development of Corporate Capitalism in Kenya 1918-1977, Heinemann, 
London, 1980, p. 193. 

7. Ibid., p. 193. 

8. Shiva Naipaul, North of South: An African Journey, Andre Deutsch, London, 1978, pp. 16-18, 
74—75 and 168. 

9. Colin Leys, Underdevelopment in Kenya: The Political Economy of Neo—Colonialism, 1964-71. 
London, Heinemann, 1975, p.45. 

10, Ibid., p. 120. 

ll. Swainson, op. cit, pp. 195 and 196. 

12. Ibid., p. 197. 

13. Ibid., p. 199. 
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Before independence, the public services in East Africa in general and Kenya 
in particular, employed a large number of Asians. In Kenya in 1972, 70% of the 
economically active population among the Asians consisted of wage and salary 
earners and, out of these, a third worked in the public sector. But with the near 
total Africanization fairly soon after independence, a substantial number of 
Asians found themselves out of work. In Tanganyika 50% and in Uganda 45% 
of the working population of the Asians were in wage and salary employment 
and, out of these, 25% and 18% respectively were in the pubic sector. The 
proportions were smaller than in Kenya but Africanization of the public services 
in these countries did affect a large number of Asians.!4 

Tanzania has eschewed a racial approach to economic development; it does not 
seek to replace an Asian bourgeoisie with an African one; but, as property 
holders, the Asians have had to bear the brunt of the country’s sweeping 
nationalization measures. By 1974, between 80 to 85% of Tanzania’s medium 
and large scale economic activity was in the public sector.!5 The nationalization ` 
of the medium and large size rented buildings in 1971, hit the Asians who were 
Tanzanian citizens very hard as such buildings were predominantly in their 
hands.!6 In 1973, 50 Asian citizen firms of Moshi were nationalized and in 
Morogoro 22 sisal estates belonging to citizen Asians were taken over. The 
owners were ejected from their farm houses and their bank accounts were 
frozen. The affected Asians complained that when there was a slump in the 
world sisal market, theirs were the only farms which did not sink thanks to better 
management. Then in 1973, when the world prices went up to $1,000 per ton, 
the government felt it convenient to nationalize them—that was the price they 
had to pay for having been efficient, they bemoaned. 

All distribution of locally manufactured goods in Tanzania have also to come 
under the control of the parastatals. The distribution of essential commodities 
is already being done by the parastatals. Wholesalers, whether big or small, are | 
to be replaced by the state trading authorities. AJl these measures will primarily 
affect the Asian middleman in Tanzania. The Asians are frequently accused of 
hoarding and over-pricing and the Ministry of Commerce is said to frequently 
deny an extension of licence to private traders. In 1973, when there was a 
shortage of textiles, the Asians were accused of smuggling these to Kenya. 
During shortages, which are a common occurrence in Tanzania, government 
instructions are that distribution should primarily take place through state 
channels rather than private ones. 

Asian entrepreneurs are starved of credit. At a meeting of bankers and 

. financiers at Dar-es-Salaam last year, the Governor of the Bank of Tanzania, ` 


14. Dharam P. Ghai, ‘An Economic Survey’ in Dharam P. Ghai, ed, Portrait of a Minority: Asians 
in East Africa, Nairobi, 1965, p. 94. 

15. Reginald H. Green, ‘A Guide to Acquisition and Initial Operation: reflections from Tanzanian 
experience 1964-74’, in Julio Faundez and Sol Piccitto, (eds.), The Nationalization of 
Multinationals in Peripheral Economies, London, Macmillan Press, 1978, p. 19. 

16. Ibid., p. 18. 
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Mr Charles Nyirabu, admitted that small industrial ventures, trades and peasant 
production have been left out of the lending operations of the country’s financial 
institutions. ‘The National Bank of Commerce lent up to 87% of its funds to 
public sector undertakings. Thus, on the whole, the small industrial ventures 
have operated without financial support from these institutions’, Mr Nyirabu 
said,!? 

Once the chief market in Tanzania for imported consumer goods, private 
education ‘and health services, the Asians are now expected to do without 
them. Comparisons with consumer oriented Kenya are inevitable, and the 
resulting sense of deprivation is acute.!8 In July last year, all 73 private clinics 
and dispensaries had to go public. Asians are concerned over the phasing out of 
the private schools. Fearing a fall in standards in the state run schools, and 
afraid that the increasing emphasis on Swahili might make their sons and 
daughters unemployable outside Tanzania, the Asians have been eager to send 
them abroad for education. But the country’s tight exchange controls almost 
rule this out.!9 

The Ismailis have been the worst hit among the Asians in East Africa, particu- 
larly in Tanzania. At the instance of their leader the Aga Khan, they had taken 
local citizenship en masse but, when it came to Africanization or nationalization, 
they were given no special consideration. They then began leaving Tanzania in 
large numbers. Those that remained have had to put up with the various curbs 
of which one has related to dress. Once, in the absence of President Nyerere, 
Mr Rashidi Kawawa started a ‘decent dress’ campaign said to have been aimed at 
Ismaili girls who like to dress smartly in western style. What the future holds 
for the Asian of Tanzania is indicated in one of President Nyerere’s important 
statements last year. Following the elections and a cabinet reshuffle, he said: 
‘The country is not yet socialist. There are remnants of capitalism and 
capitalists. They will nevertheless be protected like other minorities while the 
party will ensure that such capitalists are not given positions of leadership.’2° 

Constraints notwithstanding, the Asians in East Africa have done well. 
There is a demand for their capital and professional skills and a grudging 
acceptance of their superior work ethic and overall reliability. Bankers, for 
instance, have a preference for Asian cashiers. Though publicly denounced as 
‘cheats’ and ‘swindlers’, African leaders have nonetheless preferred privately to 
give posts which involve handling money to Asians. In the recent elections in 
Uganda, for example, the UPC’s finances were entrusted to two Asians— 
Shafiq Arain and Gurdial Singh. At the time of independence in Kenya, the 


17. Africa Magazine, July 1980, p. 109. 

18. Ibid., p. 97. 

19, Author’s interview with H. D. Shah, Chairman of Shree Hindu Mandal of Dar-es-Salaam in 
New Delhiin November 1977. 

20. Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 17, No. 11, 15 Dec 1980, p. 
5857. 
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Treasurer of the Nairobi branch of KANU was K. P. Shah2! ‘African 
businessmen dared not risk entrusting management to a responsible employee 
because they lacked confidence in such a relationship between Africans. They 
accepted the professional integrity of an Asian accountant or European manager, 
but scarcely amongst themselves’, say Marris and Somerset in their study of 
African businessmen. Theft, they ‘say, was much the commonest cause of 
trouble in African enterprises.22 Marris and Somerset conducted their study in 
the late 1960s, but by all accounts, what they have said is true of today too. In 
Tanzania, the government has in some cases utilized the services of the former 
owners of nationalized enterprises. J. K. Chand, for example, continued to 
manage his 100% nationalized National Milling Corporation on a contract 
basis.23 

With the departure of the bulk of the small businessmen, artisans and wage 
and salary earners, the remnant Asian community in Kenya is comparatively 
more prosperous. A sample study of private firms registering in the country in 
1965 and 1973 shows that, while in 1965 56% of the Asian firms were small, in 
1973 only 12% were small. ‘Taking all the racial groups together, in 1965, 32% 
of the small firms were Asian, while in 1973 Asian firms constituted 27% of the 
small firms. Though as a percentage of the total number of private firms 
forming every year the Asian position has fallen between 1946 and 1973, there 
has been an absolute increase in their numbers. In 1946 there were 64 new 
Asian private companies, but in 1973 there were 212 new ones.*4 

Despite the assaults on Asian trade, particularly retail trade, it is noteworthy 
that 36% are in wholesale and retail business with 26% in retailing alone, 
according to a survey of 485 private companies in Kenya in 1974. Though exact 
figures are not available, it would seem that the actual percentage of Asians in 
trade has gone up since independence. In 1962 an estimated 30% were in 
various kinds of trade, but in 1973 36% were in trade. More and more Asians 
are entering the field of manufacturing. While in 1962 only 15% of the assets of 
the Asians were accounted for by manufacturing, in the. 1974 sample 25% of the 
Asian firms were found in manufacturing and engineering.?5 

The way in which Asian firms have functioned in Kenya has better suited the 
prevailing conditions in that country when compared to the way in which the 
multi-nationals have functioned. They have been shown to use labour 
intensive techniques with very little import content and not to have asked for any 
protection. The multi-nationals, on the other hand, have been using capital 
intensive techniques, with a high import content and have asked for a high 


21. Hugh Tinker, The Banyan Tree, Oxford, 1977, p. 128. 

22. P. Marris and A. Somerset, African Businessmen: a study of entrepreneurship and development 
in Kenya, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1971, p. 109. 

23. Green, op. cit., p. 34. 

24. Swainson, op. cit., pp. 195, 197. 

25. Ibid., p. 199, and also Dharam P. Ghai, loc. cit., and Colin Leys, op. cit., p. 121, footnote 5. 
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degree of protection. In Tanzania, Asian industries have been making a very 
significant contribution to the economy. Small scale industries, in which they 
figure predominantly, recently accounted for a quarter of the country’s industrial 

‘GDP. They are involved in the areas of textiles, garments and food processing, 
and these sectors have been among those which performed relatively well in the 
last few years.2?7 Successive regimes in Uganda after Amin’s overthrow have 

` also been inviting Asians to come back and take charge of their earlier 
expropriated enterprises.?8 

The Asians have furthermore turned Africanization to their advantage. An 
African partner, a member of the Board of Directors or even a liaison man helps 
to get concessions, coritracts, loans, licences and government approvals. As 
more than half the Asian firms are today in the middle sized group, they are in a 
better position to absorb Africans now than before when the bulk of them were 
small sized. Africans are now recruited at all levels particularly by the middle 
sized and big firms, though this has not meant handing over key positions to 
them.?? Such clever attempts at Africanizing their firms without a substantive 
loss have, however, sometimes invited the wrath of African leaders.3° 

The Asians cultivate African politicians assiduously, set up charitable 
institutions with a lot of fanfare and contribute to party funds. The fact that in 
Kenya politicians and even civil servants are allowed to do private business 
makes the Asians’ task of influencing the African elite so much the easier. One 
example of a particularly high level alliance is the one between the Madhvanis 
and Kemulco, a firm in which the Kenyatta family has a stake. Kemulco are the 
distributors in Kenya of the Madhvanis’ manufactures.?! 

To take advantage of the many privileges accorded to the multi-nationals by 
both the Kenyan and Tanzanian governments, the’biggest Asian business houses 
like the Madhvanis, the Mehtas and the Chandarias have shifted their East 
African firms to foreign-based holding companies in tax haven areas like the 
Channel Islands and Bermuda.32 As multi-nationals they not only can 
repatriate their profits and other incomes to tax haven areas but also gain easier 
access to international finance. Contracts with sister firms the world over 
provide yet another channel to them to repatriate money. For instance, the 
Chandaria firms, whether in Kenya or elsewhere, seek managerial and technical 


26. Leys, op. cit., pp. 120 and 121. The Emco Steel Works of the Madhvanis in Kenya, which 
supplied 70 per cent of the country’s steel requirements in 1974, used local raw materials 
only. See Swainson, op. cit., p. 129. 

27. Africa, loc. cit, p. 93. 

28. Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 16, No. 5, 15 June 1979, p. 
5261. 

29. Author’s interview with the head of a leading Asian multi-national in London in September 
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30. Africa Research Bulletin: Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 11, No. 7, 31 Aug 
1974, p. 3203. 

31. Swainson, op. cit., p. 129. a 
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services from Comcraft, another Chandaria firm based in Bermuda.33 Through 
joint venture agreements with local governments, the multi-nationals acquire 
access to local finance which would be denied to them if they should be locally 
based. In 1979 the Mehtas had undertaken to set up and manage a huge sugar 
plantation and refinery to produce 90,000 tons of sugar per year at Awendo in 
Kenya, but finance for this came from both the Kenya government and world 
lending agencies.34 The Madhvanis have entered into joint ventures with the 
Uganda government to run their plantations and factories earlier appropriated by 
the Amin regime.#5 African governmental equity participation gives the Asian 
multi-nationals a protective cover which they can never hope to get if they were 
locally based. 

One of the main reasons for the big Asian firms becoming multi-national is 
that such a structure will enable them to survive another ‘Uganda 72’. With 150 
establishments in 40 countries, the Chandarias for example are better prepared 
than ever before for such an eventuality.36 The Asians are aware that 
Africans prefer to have non-African capital as foreign capital. If foreign capital 
enters into joint ventures with Africans or the local national government, so much 
the better. Such capital would, it is believed, lend itself to greater control. 
Indigenous non-African capital, however, is seen as a threat to the incipient 
African bourgeoisie. Even when Uganda’s President Yusufu Lule invited the 
Asians back, he made it clear that small businesses would not be handed 
back. The big ones would also have to admit government majority equity 
participation.3? 

East Africans sometimes like to give the impression that they dislike the Asians 
because they indulge in ‘malpractices’, and are ‘indifferent’ to African 
advancement, but the real reason is that the Asians are seen as competitors. As 
Marris and Somerset have shown, if African businesses have failed it was 
because of a lack of competence and poor business practices rather than because 
Asian competition was unfair. Though they have complained of Asian unhelp- 
fulness, many African businessmen would admit that they had gained a great deal 
from their earlier Asian employers or had been helped by their current Asian 
friends. Many of them have also seen the wisdom of Asian management ~ 
practices and have applied them to their own businesses.38 

So long as the Asians are seen as competitors and so long as they remain a 
hermetically sealed and impenetrable group, Africans will be hostile to 


33. Ibid., p. 127. 

34. Africa Research Bulletin: Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 16, No. 9, 31 Oct 
1979, p. 5272. 
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them. The inaccessibility of the Asian feeds the African’s ‘deep resentment’ 
towards him, says Shiva Naipaul. “The Asian is irreducibly foreign; irreducibly 
alien. ‘The African will always be an outsider. He can never penetrate that 
dense jungle of caste and blood-bound loyalties.’ The African views the 
European very differently, says Naipaul. “The European world is altogether 
different. It offers him if not the substance, at least the illusion of 
assimilation. He can consider himself to be, and up to a point, actually be 
Europeanized. The African, if he wishes to, can dress like a European, affect 
European ideas, gain entry to European clubs. He can cultivate Western 
mannerisms and Western ideals to his heart’s content. He can never be 
Asianized in the same way. The Asian is the eternal “other”. Consequently 
the African demands his destruction—often expressed as a demand for his 
“integration”. Itis not accidental that the sexual inaccessibility of Asian women 
excites so much rancour. Asian integration has to be physical, to be literal. 
Nothing else will do: a policy of official rape was adopted in Zanzibar after the 
- revolution there in 1964; Arab and Persian girls were abducted and forcibly 
married to Zanzibari leaders.’3? Amin’s attempt to marry the widow of the late 
Jayant Madhvani is another case in point. 

In Tanzania, the Asians are not in competition with an African bourgeoisie 
but, being relatively wealthy and socially and racially impenetrable, they must 
continue to be a despised group. Quite imprudently, many Asians still flaunt 
their wealth, though a small minority like the Chandarias have adopted a lower 
profile. The Chandarias would rather remain in the background allowing their 
public relations to be conducted by Africans or that more accepted alien race, the 
Europeans. The Chairman of Comcraft, for example, is Sir Ernest Vasey, a 
distinguished European with a long association with Kenya, who had won the 
hearts of many members of the current African elite by advocating multiracialism 
in the fifties when his white settler brethren would have none of it. 

As Asians have ruled out inter-marriage and submersion, they are doomed to 
live in East Africa as second class citizens, always a potential scapegoat for 
African failures whether in the sphere of economic management or in the 
distribution of the fruits of Uhuru. Michael Twaddle has pointed out that 
anti-Asian movements in Uganda tended to erupt during periods of crisis in 
African society.4#0 Michael Tribe has also brought out the economic difficulties 
faced by Uganda just prior to Amin’s expulsion of the Asians and how these 
could have influenced Amin’s decision to expel them. ‘Tribe also draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the outflow of Asian capital was only one of the several 
reasons for the poor performance of the Ugandan economy in the immediate pre- 
Amin period. Extravagant schemes were no less responsible.41_ In Kenya too, 
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anti-Asian feelings have arisen from growing inequalities in African society. 
The non-Kiuyu and non-Kiambu Kikuyu nurse a deep grievance against the. 
Kiambu-Kikuyu and anti-Asian outbursts have often emanated from these 
deprived sections of the bourgeoisie.*? 

Given their likely prospects in East Africa, the Asians have been busily 
repatriating money overseas in a variety of ingenious ways. One interesting 
method of transferring money has been through a system of multiple citizenship 
within a family. According to one estimate, 805 of the Asian families in East 
Africa now have close kin in one or more places abroad, through whom money is 
siphoned off.42, Only the middle and the upper classes can, however, actually 
repatriate money or entertain the idea of going abroad. The rest, consisting 
mainly of the semi-literate poor, face dereliction, ‘a dereliction of gradual sub- 
mergence, of disappearance without a trace into the land.’#4 


42. Swainson, loc. cit., p. 193. 
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1980. 
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THE FIRST ASSAULT ON INDIAN 
ASCENDANCY: INDIAN TRADERS IN THE 
KENYA RESERVES, 1895-1929 


I. R. G. SPENCER 


Since independence the governments of each of the three East African states, 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania, have adopted policies which have caused the 
drastic curtailment, and in Uganda’s case the complete termination, of the 
commercial activities of the trading minorities from the Indian subcontinent. 
Though the policies of the independent African governments have been far more 
radical in their effects, their colonial predecessors were moving in a similar 
direction. By the time the effects of the great depression had struck Kenya 
Colony, measures had already been implemented to undermine the dominant 
position the Indians had secured in the trade of the reserve areas.! The 
almost total monopoly they enjoyed from the beginning of the colonial period 
excited a great deal of adverse comment from both official and non-official 
quarters. This article is devoted to an analysis of the content and validity of this 
criticism and to a discussion of the measures-adopted in an attempt to modify 
Indian ascendancy. 

In reviewing accounts of Kenya in the early colonial period it is impossible to 
remain unimpressed by the strength of the antipathy to Indian traders. Visitors 
to the Protectorate reported and reflected contemporary colonial attitudes: 
W. S. Rainsford, an American visitor to British East Africa in 1907-8, wrote: 


The Hindu who comes here ...is not, so I am told by those who know 
India, the best sort of Indian. Certainly the natives do not respect him. He 
degrades them and cheats them. Economically he may be a convenience, but 
morally he isacurse.... 

The Indian debauches the native wherever he gains influence over him and 
leaves his dreadful mark wherever he remains. He is a past master in all 
departments of deceit and fraud. He is the worst element in the labour 
market. He cheats the native workman and knows enough of Indian law to 
avoid, when avoidance is possible, the just punishment of his rascality. -He 
has no permanent interest in the country. It is to him merely an orange 
to suck as dry as may be.... 


Dr Spencer teaches history at Coventry Polytechnic. This paper is based on one presented to a 
seminar at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at London University on 22 October 1980. 


1. Their establishment of a dominant position in the trade of the reserves is reviewed in my thesis, 
‘The Development of Production and Trade in the Reserve Areas of Kenya, 1895-1929’, Simon 
Fraser University, 1975, pp. 209-230. l 
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Of course, in speaking thus harshly of Indian influence in East Africa, I do 
not forget that there are some honest and upright men of that race. I speak of 
the Indian influence as it is generally felt in that country, and I have met no 
single man, civil officer, or resident missionary, who does not assent to the 
truth of what I have tried temperately to state.? 


Another visitor confirmed that “The plain fact is that both settlers and officials 
look upon the Indian in the light of an unmitigated nuisance, and would willingly 
dispense with his presence altogether’. Lord Cranworth noted that the 
settlers objected to the Indians on two grounds. First, they objected to being 
undersold in nearly every branch of trade. The Indian was not a better trader, 
but he could live on food which a European would not touch, in conditions ‘fit 
for pigs’, and he could do without soap and fresh clothes. He often sold his 
goods below cost price and made his profit ‘by some illicit trade’. Second, the 
Indian caused both moral and spiritual harm to the African. They kept 
brothels, ran illicit stills and gambling dens, and received stolen property. ‘It is 
hardly too much to say that in Nairobi, there is hardly a crime among natives 
which is not directly traceable to the Indian’. The objections, he claimed, were 
not founded upon colour or racial prejudice, but on the observation that the 
Indian was ‘a foul liver, a drunkard and a thief’.4 

Administrators in their official reports and correspondence tended to offer 
specific criticisms of Indian trading methods and practices rather than general 
condemnations of the entire community. Criticisms tended to fit broadly into 
two related categories: those that implied that the traders were dishonest; and 
those that regarded the Indians as being an ineffective agency of development. 
Indians were accused of arranging price rings, cornering markets and making 
excessive profits, and of cheating Africans by manipulating currency and using 
false weights and measures. As traders, they were said to be too conservative in 
their attitudes to the introduction of currency, too slow to improve the range of 
goods they stocked, and ineffective in improving the standards of African 
‘produce because they bought indiscriminately. They loaned money to Africans 
at usurious rates of interest and thereby reduced the incentive to increase 
production. An examination of the evidence related to these accusations will 
clarify the nature of Indian trading practices and methods in the reserves, and 
afford the reader an understanding of the motives behind the policy of the 
administration towards the Indian trader there. 

There is probably less truth to the first set of criticisms than to the second. 


2. W.S. Rainsford, The Land of the Lion (London, 1909), pp.359-360. 
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Certainly the accusations of price fixing, profiteering and cheating are more 
difficult to substantiate, and seldom, in official documents, is concrete evidence 
brought forward to support the assertions. In many cases statements of 
Africans are simply repeated, without any attempt at corroboration. Many of 
these can perhaps be explained by the inexperience of most Africans of the 
market economy. The concept of a currency without intrinsic value, which 
could act as a medium of exchange as well as a store of value, was new to the vast 
majority of reserve Africans. The bewildering changes that occurred in the 
currency system used in Kenya up to 1921—from rupees and pice, to rupees and 
cents, to florins and cents, and finally to shillings and cents—certainly caused 
confusion, as did the introduction of paper currency in 1921.5 The weights 
and measures used by Indians were also strange, and differed from the less 
standardized measures already in use. Further grounds for confusion were 
created by the constant and often drastic movement in prices through the period, 
the causes of which were not comprehensible to most Africans buying and selling 
in the trading centres. The rapid rise in prices of imported goods during World 
War One, the rise and then sudden fall of prices for African produce in the two 
years immediately following the war, the fall in prices at the end of the twenties 
and the annual variations in grain prices, depending on the nature of the weather 
across the grain producing areas of the country, could not be easily understood ' 
by most African cultivators, who could have had little or no conception of the 
operation of the forces of supply and demand in a national or an international 
market.? 

These considerations do not exonerate Indians from blame. Indeed, it would 
be surprising if the Indians had not taken advantage of their situation. They 
were dealing with commercially inexperienced Africans in conditions in which 
there was little effective regulation or inspection of their activities. It would be 
harsh to expect of Indian traders in the reserves the same level of conduct 
attained by merchants in an industrialized western society dealing with literate 


5. Almost every annual report for 1919-1920, 1920-21, 1921 and 1922 provides evidence for this 
view. For examples, see Ukamba Province Annual Reports, 1919-1920, 1920-21 and 1922, 
PC/CP 4/2/2. (This number, and others similar to it, refer to files held in the Kenya National 
Archives, Nairobi). l 

6. See Machakos District Political Record Book, 1895-1910, PC/CP 1/3/1. Chiefs and 
headmen at the government baraza complained that Indians were cheating in the purchase of ghee 
because they were using ‘different measures to those used by the people’. Also, entry for 
September 1925 in Nyanza Province Monthly Diaries of District and Provincial Commissioners, 
PC/NZA 3/26/2 and Machakos District Political Record Book, Volume 6, 1925-30, DC/MKS 
4/8. Africans were also liable to deceive Indians, for example by mixing sand and stones in 
beeswax or filling the lower part of a kibuyu of ghee with flour. Kitui District Quarterly Report, 
30 September 1910, DC/MKS 1/3/3, and interview with Morar Natha, Machakos, 1970. (In 
1970-1 the author interviewed eighteen traders, all of whom had extensive experience of trade in 
the reserves before 1929). 

7. Prices of selected imported goods, 1915 and 1920: Americani, per piece, Rs. 6 and Fis. 15: 
Porters blankets, per korja, Rs. 16 and Fis. 45; Best blankets, per korja, Rs. 35 and Fis. 90; Imported 
flour, per bag, Rs. 21 and Fis. 45. At the end of the war prices of African produce fell rapidly. 
Maize in Nyanza was bought for between 2 and 6 florins per load in 1919-20 and for between 75 
cents and one florin in 1920-21. Nyanza Province Annual Report, 1920-21, PC/NZA 1/15. 
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and educated consumers, safeguarded by extensive legislation enforced and 
supervized by bodies of officials and inspectors. 

It is.unlikely that many Indian traders made the excessive profits claimed by 
their critics. The large number of failures and bankruptcies, the free choice 
open to Africans of trading with any one of the merchants in a township or 
trading centre, and the frequent comment that Indians could and did ‘live off the 
smell of oil rag’, all indicate that the reverse was the case. The traders them- 
selves stated that their profit margins were low, in the region of five to fifteen 
percent. A typical comment was that the profits reaped by merchants today 
were then only a dream. The competitiveness of many trading centres was 
indicated by the traders’ practice of inducing Africans to trade with them by 
offering gifts of magadi, salt or sugar, to those who entered their shops.’ : 

A number of references in official records to price-fixing agreements in 
trading centres were, not unexpectedly, stongly denied by the interviewed 
traders.!0 Only one admitted that he knew of the existence of a price fixing 
ring elsewhere in the Colony.) Most of the references apply to districts or 
parts of districts well away from the main communication routes and the large 
population centres. In order for the ring to be effective, it was obviously 
essential that the producers be unable easily to reach alternative markets. 
There do not appear to have been any organized sanctions to prevent merchants 
from breaking the ring. The situation in Narok District was described in the 
following terms: . 


The traders in any one trading centre agree to the prices at which they will 
buy hides and sell goods. One of the traders, finding he is not doing as much 
trade as his fellows, endeavours to attract trade to himself by breaking the 
agreement; all the other traders then break the agreement and a cut throat 
competition ensues. When the traders are on the verge of bankruptcy they 
meet again and agree to combine and so continue round the circle.}2 


It seems that stable and prosperous conditions were essential if traders were not 
' to be tempted by poor or declining returns to break the ring. These conditions 
did not exist over any extended period in the trading centres before 
1929. Unless the traders held the leases on all of the plots in the trading centre, 
there was little they could do to prevent any Indian with a small amount of 
capital, attracted by high profits, from applying for a temporary occupation 
licence and opening a duka. For the ring to survive, it either had to offer the 


8. Interview with Habib Ahamed, Nairobi, 1970. 

9. Interviews with Janmohamed Guiamhussein, Machakos, 1970, and Morar Natha, Machakos, 
1970. 

10. Kikuyu District Quarterly Report, 30 September 1910, DC/MKS 1/6/1, and minutes of the 
Coast Province district commissioners meeting of 9-12 December 1924 in District Commissioners - 
Meetings, PC/CP 8/4B/4. 

11. Mohamedali Daya knew of an arrangement at Asembo bay in South Kavirondo where all the 
merchants agreed to pay the same price for produce. Periodically they would auction it off among 
themselves. Interview, Nairobi, 1970. 

12. Narok District Annual Report, 1929, DC/NRK 1/1/2. 
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new merchant membership, or it had to lower the prices and drive out the 
competitor. The latter did happen: 


Resort is made to trading at a loss in order to oust competitors from any 
particular trading centre. Having attained this object the remaining traders 
`- enter upon a period of profiteering to recover the losses they have incurred.!3 


It is unlikely that price fixing arrangements affected more than a small 
proportion of the trade in the reserves, even though they were evidently 
attempted from time to time in the less productive areas away from the main 
centres and arteries of trade. 

On the whole, administrators were more concerned that Indian traders, as 
agents of development, left a great deal to be desired. On numerous occasions 
traders were criticized for encouraging Africans to barter, rather than to trade for 
money. The common view was that barter was encouraged by traders because 
it allowed them to make profits on two transactions instead of one. Admini- 
strators were concerned that the continuance of a barter system would delay the 
spread of money and hinder the economic advancement of Africans, which would 
occur only when they came into close contact with a money economy. It 
appears from colonial records to have been a fairly widespread practice in the 
economically less advanced reserves, even at the end of the period. In Nyanza 
Province it had largely died out by 1910, whereas in Kitui at the same time 
three—eighths of the imported goods were bartered and a quarter of the produce 
received by traders was acquired by barter.!4 The traders claim that very 
little barter took place at all at any period. They insist that Africans who 
brought in produce to sell did so, except at tax collection time, because they 
wanted to purchase cloth or wire or salt. The buyer and the seller bargained 
until they agreed on a price in rupees for the produce, and then bargained again 
to arrive at a price for the goods the Africans wished to purchase. If there was a 
balance in favour of the African, he either took the cash or entrusted the balance 
to the trader, who kept it until tax collection time.!5 In this way, though cash 
often did not change hands, it could not be said that there was a system of barter 
in operation. 

Administrators were concerned, too, about the effects of Africans becoming 
indebted to traders. This occurred far more frequently on the coast than 
upcountry where, it seems, debts were on a far smaller scale.!6 In coastal 


13. Narok District Annual Report, 1927, DC/NRK 171/2, 

14. Nyanza Province Annual Report, 1909-10, PC/NZA 1/5, and Kitui District Quarterly 
Report, 31 December 1910, DC/MKS 1/3/1. 

15. Interviews with Remtulla Daya, Nairobi, 1970 and Morar Natha, Machakos, 1970. 

16. Provincial Commissioner, Nyanza to Chief Native Commissioner, 11 February 1930, in 
Correspondence, Provincial Commissioners Meetings, PC/NZA 3/35/1/2. Nyanza Province 
Annual Report 1929, PC/NZA 1/24, entries for June 1926 and September 1927 in Nyanza Province 
Travelling Diaries, 1925-27, PC/NZA 3/26/4/2-3, and Kitui District Annual Report, 1912-13, 
DC/KT1 1/1/1. One Indian who died was owed Rs.97 by Africans; another in Kisii in 1929 
filed 83 cases against Africans, all for sums under Shs. 200, For the coast, see Credit Trade with 


Signer CP 6/466 and 27/332 and Advancing Money to Natives against Coming Crops, CP 
271. 
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areas it was not uncommon for Africans to mortgage their crops to Indians well 
before the harvest. The permanent state of indebtedness, which this system 
could and did create, was regarded by the administrators as dangerous, in that it 
was likely to kill off any desire on the part of cultivators to increase production or 
to take care of crops.!7 After a lengthy debate involving the Chief Native 
Commissioner, the Coast Province Senior Commissioner, the district com- 
missioners and the district committees, it was decided that legislation, though 
desirable, would be impossible to draft in such a form that it would just control 
the terms of advances, rather than prohibit them altogether. There was general 
agreement that advances of seed, food and cash in times of drought or hardship 
were of positive benefit to Africans, particularly as the administration was 
usually too slow to act to alleviate hardship. The harmful could not be 
separated out from the beneficial, and it was thought better to have both rather 
than neither.!8 

Far more serious than the tendency to barter or to loan money to cultivators 
were the effects on the development of production and trade of the linked 
problems of the instability and undercapitalization of the dukas.!9 ‘Traders 
were unable, because of the very limited funds available to the large majority of 
them, to stock an ever-widening range of imported goods to meet the growing 
sophistication of the cultivators. The dukawallahs appeared to be conservative, 
unwilling to stock new lines which might have given fresh impetus to Africans to 
produce more. One district commissioner inelegantly put it: 


Not one of them show, or appear capable of, the smallest enterprise or 
initiative, not one of them are capable of striking out a line of their own or 
getting out of the groove in which they are all confined like a flock of sheep in 
a pen,?0 


They often possessed inadequate financial resources to purchase, at fair prices, 
all the produce cultivators were willing to sell after a good harvest.2! With 


17. District Commissioner, Digo District to Provincial Commissioner, Mombasa, 2 October 1924, 
and Provincial Commissioner Mombasa to Chief Native Commissioner, 5 September 1924, in 
Credit Trade with Natives, CP 27/332. 

18. The whole debate can be followed in Advancing Money to Natives against Coming Crops, CP 
52/1277. The East African Indian National Congress strongly discouraged its members from 
engaging in credit transactions with Africans on three grounds. First, in a credit transaction where 
one party is illiterate there is a strong presumption that, where disputes occur, the literate party is 
guilty; second, the practice of giving credit was likely to lead Africans into habits of obtaining goods 
they did not need; and third, it involved too great a risk of the trader losing his money to be 
worthwhile. See Indian Association, Nairobi to Indian Association, Kericho, 23 May 1921, in 
E.A.LN.C. Correspondence with Kericho Indian Association, 1921-22, E.A.LN.C. Archives, 
Nairobi. 

19. This problem is dealt with at greater length in my doctoral thesis, pp 219-225. Traders 
usually opened their businesses with very limited financial reserves, often having obtained their 
initial stock on credit from larger merchants in Mombasa or Nairobi. 

20. R. R. Dundas, District Commissioner Machakos, in Machakos District Political Record Book, 
1900-10, PC/CP 1/3/2. 

21. For examples, see Kisumu District Annual Report, 1913-14, DC/CN 1/5/1, Nyanza 
Province Annual Report, 1911-12, PC/NZA 1/7, Machakos District Annual Reports, 1918-19 and 
1928, DC/MKS 1/1/10 and 1/1/22. 
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only a limited amount of money to spend on produce, increased production drove 
down prices in the local market, even though the price at which the trader sold 
remained unchanged. This tended to destroy the incentive to raise the level of - 
production. Obviously, this situation applied only in circumstances where the 
African grower was unable to carry his produce to a large market with 
more substantial traders.22 Both of these criticisms were of fundamental 
importance—they indicated limitations in the effectiveness of the manner in 
which the Indian trader carried out his primary economic functions in the 
reserves. 

The most frequent, and to the Kenya Government the most grave, ofall the- 
criticisms of the activities of the Indian trader was that, as a buyer of African 
produce, he was undiscriminating. He paid the same price for poor quality 
ungraded goods as for carefully prepared, dry, clean and regular produce. 
Serious consequences flowed from this. The export of poor quality produce 
gained a poor name for Kenya produce in international markets, and tended to 
depress the price which it could command. Payment by weight alone, rather 
than by weight and quality, offered no incentive to Africans to produce high 
quality goods, which could more easily penetrate overseas markets and establish 
a sound reputation. The ignorance of the Indian trader, it was often argued, 
thereby stunted the possibilities of economic growth in the reserves.23 It 
appears true that dukawallahs had little or no knowledge of the produce in which 
they dealt. Nor was there any commercial incentive for them to find out, because 
wholesalers and exporters generally paid the same price, irrespective of 
quality. The price the dukawallah received was usually based upon the past 
experience of the purchaser of the quality of goods from the same area. 

A case in point was the marketing of goat skins. European and American 
tanners fixed the price they paid for Kenya skins on the past reputation of skins 
exported from Mombasa. Poor fleshing and sun drying could not be detected 
until the skins had actually been tanned. After tanning the percentage of skins 
fitting into the four categories (see table below) was calculated, and the future 
price to be paid for a score of skins fixed accordingly. The prices for skins from . 
Mombasa fell in the twenties because the quality of the skins declined. The 
price paid in 1924 was shs. 27/35 per score; in 1926 an average score was worth 
only shs. 24. and in 1927 this fell still further to shs. 22.24 Government 
reacted to this situation by an attempt to improve the quality of hides and skins 
sold by Africans. Shade drying bandas were erected, district officers held 


22. ‘Tana River District was a classic example of this pattern. See for example, Tana River 
District Annual Report, 1929, DC/TRDI/1. 

23. R. S. Bentall, ‘Agriculture in South Kavirondo’, Agriculture file 1/180. For earlier 
criticisms, see Machakos District Political Record Book, 1900-10, PC/CP 1/3/2, and Kitui District 
Quarterly Report, 30 September 1910, DC/MKS 1/6/1. 

24. Bordoni and Boffi, (hide and skin exporters), to Provincial Commissioner, Kisumu, 5 
February 1927 in Hides and Skins, 1925~27, PC/NZA 2/481, and Trade Report for 1929 in 
Baringo District Political Record Book, Volume 5, DC/BAR 3/5. 
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. TABLE 
Quality of Skins Exported from Mombasa, 1924 and 1926 _ 
Grade of Skin 
Second 
` Year Prime Percentage Third Reject 
1924 20 45 30 5 
1926 15 35 40 10 


Source: PC/NZA 2/481 Hides and Skins, 1925-1928. 


barazas to instruct Africans on the best method of preparing and drying skins, 
and traders were urged to offer better prices for the better prepared items. 
When, because of the lack of financial incentive for the Indian to offer higher 
prices for the better prepared hides and skins, the campaign had little effect, the 
administrative officers tended, rather unjustly, to blame the Indians.. The 
Situation was similar for ground-nuts and sim-sim, both of which were exported 
ungraded,6 

Though grading of maize for export was introduced in 1923, it did not affect 
the prices paid by traders to Africans. Most of the maize sold to dukawallahs 
was not exported; it was sold to the farms and to African areas which did not 
produce enough to satisfy their own demand, such as Narok, Kajiado, Machakos 
and Kitui Districts and the Northern Frontier Province. ‘These markets did not 
differentiate between graded and mixed quality maize. The small quantity that 
was exported was graded at Mombasa and the appropriate amount paid to the 
wholesaler, the large merchant of Nairobi or Kisumu who bought from the 
dukawallah. In the early years of the grading scheme, most of the African 
produce that was exported was sold as native grade at the lowest prices. 
Towards the end of the decade, as the work of the Agriculture Department 
began to have some effect, increasing quantities of maize from the reserves were 
graded into the higher priced categories. There is no evidence that the Africans 
who produced the higher grades received a higher return than those still pro- 
ducing the native grade maize. This was largely because it did not pay the 
dukawallah to differentiate between grades. The maize (as with other crops) 
was received in small quantities from large numbers of producers. The quality 
was usually variable and uneven, and buyers did not think it economical to sort 
and grade each small quantity.?? 


25. Nyanza Province Annual Report, 1928, PC/NZA 1/23. 

26. Indians were criticized for exporting ‘damp, immature, and damaged ground nuts, Nyanza 
Province Annual Report, 1928, PC/NZA 1/23. Rules were gazetted in 1929 under the Crop 
Production and Livestock Ordinance which made it illegal for Africans to sell ground nuts before | 
September each year to prevent them being sold in an immature state. Nyanza Province Annual 
Report, 1929, PC/NZA 1/24. 

27. M. Yoshida and D. Belshaw, ‘Introduction of the Trade Licensing System for Primary 
Products in East Africa, 1900-39’, East African Institute of Social and Economic Research 
Conference Proceedings, 1964. 
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We have seen that administrative officers in general levelled two sets of 
charges against Indian traders: that they were dishonest, ‘and that they were 
inefficient as stimulants to the expansion and improvement of production in the 
- reserves. It is possible to discern two distinct trends in administrative policy 
towards the traders, which broadly reflected these two sets of criticisms. The 
first was the increasing encouragement given to African merchants, and the 
second was the effort to draw up plans to control or replace the Indian as a 
purchaser of African produce. But these trends in policy were not solely 
attributable to the widespread view that the Indian merchant was a dishonest and 
inefficient trader. They related, too, to the commonly held belief that it was the 
duty of the Native Affairs Department to stimulate the economic advancement of 
the Africans. The concept of trusteeship lay behind this idea, a trusteeship that 
was believed to be held and exercised by the British administration in Kenya. 
Indians represented a challenge to that trusteeship, most clearly expressed 
during the political crisis of the early twenties. Indian demands for a substantial 
share in that trusteeship having been rejected, the Native Affairs Department set 
about attempting to justify the terms of the Devonshire Declaration by trying to 
ensure that Africans achieved a significant rate of economic advancement in the 
reserves. One aspect of the policy was the effort to advance African 
agriculture, another was the encouragement of African entrepreneurs in the 
reserves.28 Perhaps a critical difference between the two, and the factor 
which determined their relative success, was that, whereas the first aroused the 
opposition of the politically powerful settler community, the second received its 
support. 

As the Indian crisis developed in the early twenties, the Acting Chief Native 
Commissioner issued a circular to provincial commissioners, which urged them to 
take steps to encourage Africans to open shops. Watkins asked his subordinates 
to determine the number of Africans who wished to start shops, the sums of 
money available to them, and the class of goods they wished to sell. The Native 
Affairs Department was anxious to help remove the handicap that existing 
African traders were suffering of having to buy goods at retail prices from 
Indians. On receipt of the relevant information, the Department would contact 
a ‘reliable firm’, which would supply goods at reasonable wholesale prices. 
Discussions were subsequently held between the department and the head of 
Bird and Company. This operation, which appears to have been quite 
unsuccessful, probably because the European company was unable to offer more 


28. The relevant section of the 1923 White Paper reads: ‘Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, 
and His Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered opinion that 
the interests of the African natives must be paramount, and that if, and when those interests of the 
immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail. Obviously, the interests of the other 
communities, European, Indian or Arab, must be safeguarded... In the administration of Kenya 
His Majesty’s Government regard themselves as exercising a trust on behalf of the African 
population, and they are unable to delegate or share this trust, the object of which may be defined as 
the protection and advancement of the native races.’ (Indians in Kenya: A Memorandum, Cmd. 
1922, (1923), pp. 1-2.) 
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attractive facilities than the local Indian firms, was carried out with some 
secrecy. The Chief Native Commissioner warned his commissioners that: ‘It is 
advisable, as far as possible, to make enquiries and take other steps without due 
parade to avoid provoking opposition before we get into working order??? Two 
months before this circular was issued, the Convention of Associations had 
passed the following resolution: 


That every effort should be made to.bring natives into direct commercial 
communication with European distributors, merchants and markets and that 
the support of the whole European community is desired to foster the 
legitimate economic position of the natives in the trade and production of the 
Colony.?° 


Further illustrations of official policy may be found in NAD circulars of 1922 and 
1924. Circular 89 of 1922 offered advice on how Africans could be helped to 
start their own grain mills, an activity dominated by Indians, and Circular 9 of 
1924 drew attention to the methods which could be used by African traders to 
order and obtain goods without recourse to the local Indian trader! In 
October 1924 official sanction and encouragement were given to a group known 
as the European and African Traders Organization. All district commissioners 
were circularized with the information that the Organization was willing 
to advance goods to African traders recommended by the local district 
commissioners. The amount advanced was to be treated as a loan, returnable 
without interest within three months with half the profits made on sales. The 
profits would be credited to the trader in part liquidation of the loan, and 
additional goods advanced until the full amount of credit was paid off from 
profits. The aim of the EATO, founded in early 1923 at the height of the 
Indian crisis, was to work towards the elimination of the economic influence of 
Indian traders and artisans; its motto was ‘Every European and Every African 1s 
an Asset to Africa, Everyone else is a Liability’.33 Though there was con- 
siderable discussion between officials of the Organization and Coryndon, his 
Private Secretary, Dutton, and Chief Secretary Denham, only one district 
commissioner appears to have responded to the circular of August 1924.34 For 


29. See particularly, Watkins to Provincial Commissioners, Circular No. 62, 9 August 1921, and 
Circular No. 80, 22 August 1922, in Native Shops in Native Reserves, CP 54/1457. 

30. Convention of Association Resolutions in Box 2, File 3, Coryndon Papers, Rhodes House, 
Oxford. 

31. Chief Native Commissioner to Provincial Commissioners, Circular No. 89, 9 November 1922, 
and Circular No. 9, 14 March 1924, in Chief Native Commissioner’s Circulars, 1921-25, DC/MKS 
25/3/1. 

32. Ibid., Chief Native Commissioner to Provincial Commissioners, Circular No. 40, 5 November 
1924. 

33. For copies of the circulars issued by the EATO see, Imperial Indian Citizens Association, 
Indians Abroad. Bulletin No. 5, Bombay, (May 1923), pp. 36-52. 

34. Correspondence and notes of meetings can be found in Box 5, File 2, Trading in Native 
Reserves by Europeans. This is an official file from the Governor’s Office. Judging by notes and 
letters in the file it had been seen and used by R. B. Turner, the Organizing Secretary of EATO. 
Coryndon Papers, Rhodes House. 
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the rest of the decade unco-ordinated efforts were made in every province by’ 
district commissioners to cut out the Indian middleman. For example, in Fort 
Hall District local farmers were contacted and successfully encouraged to buy 
maize direct from African growers; in Central Kavirondo Africans were 
encouraged to sell fish direct to wholesalers in Kisumu; in Machakos District 
Indians complained that Africans were being forced to take their produce to 
African rather than Indian traders; and in Kericho District Kipsigi shop-keepers 
were encouraged to combine together and purchase wholesale in Nairobi.* 

Other measures came to the fore later in the decade. The trading centres, 
where the Indian traders were concentrated, had, in the main, been gazetted 
before the reserves in which they were situated had been defined. In the 1920s 
the government embarked upon a policy of defining the boundaries of the 
reserves and establishing guarantees against further alienation. As a temporary 
safeguard, the Secretary of State laid down, in August 1921, conditions under 
which small areas of reserve land could be alienated. The prior consent of the 
native authorities and the Secretary of State had to be obtained, land could not be 
alienated permanently without full compensation except in ‘very special 
circumstances’, and the whole of the rent and the proceeds of the alienated land 
had to be expended for the benefit of the reserve from which it had been 
taken.2® Yet, until the passage of the Native Lands Trust Ordinance in 1930, 
the position with regard to the establishment of trading centres in the reserves 
was extremely confused. The terms of the Secretary of State’s despatch were 
certainly not enforced. By 1925 it was thought necessary to regularize the 
establishment of trading centres by amending the Crown Lands Ordinance of 
1915, but no rules were issued under the amended Ordinance to enable the 
centres to be set up.’ Debate about the Native Lands Trust Bill, which was 
bound to affect the granting of new trading centres, began in 1927, and further 
delayed clarification of the situation.*® The effect of the prolonged discussion 
on the question of the terms on which land could be alienated from the 
reserves delayed the creation of additional centres and stemmed the geographical 
advance of the Indian trader. There is no evidence at all to suggest that this 
pause was engineered with the deliberate intention of frustrating the expansion 
of Indian interests, though the results of the discussions certainly had this 


35. Fort Hall District Annual Report, 1927, DC/FH 1/6; entries for September and December 
1927 by the District Commissioner, Central Kavirondo in Nyanza Province Travelling Diaries, 
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1927 by District Commissioner, Kericho and entry for October 1927 by the Provincial 
Commissioner, in Nyanza Province Monthly Diaries, PC/NZA 3/26/2. 
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Reserves, PC/NZA 2/23/2/1. 

37. Chief Native Commissioner to Provincial Commissioners, Circular No. 24, 11 August 1924, 
and Provincial Commissioner, Kisumu, to Chief Native Commissioner, 23 September 1927, in 
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effect.39 It is, however, difficult to conceive of a dispute involving European 
settler interests of a comparable magnitude being permitted to drag on 
unresolved for so long. 

The Native Lands Trust Ordinance of 1930 enshrined the principle that the 
approval of the local native council was to be sought before any alienation of land 
could take place. In fact, from the establishment of the local native councils in 
1925 it had been the practice of the administrators, under the terms of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of August 1921, to seek such approval. The local 
native councils controlled the rents paid by Indians on temporary occupation 
licences, and had the power to limit or refuse the issue of licences. Indian 
traders were discriminated against by the councils, sometimes restrained, but 
often encouraged by their chairman, the district commissioner. For example, in 
Nyeri and Fort Hall Districts in 1925 the councils resolved that no more mill 
plots should be granted to Indians in the reserves, while in Machakos District the 
council raised the fee for a temporary occupation licence and agreed that trading 
centres should be set aside for Kamba traders where no rent should be 
charged.4° ‘Two years later the council in Machakas unanimously resolved that 
Indian traders should be removed from Matungulu trading centre, but they were 
prevented from doing so by the provincial commissioner.*! Nearby, in Kityi 
District, a resolution prohibiting Indians from holding plots in a new trading 
centre was agreed to by the district commissioner. Another, which sought to 
prohibit non-Kamba from holding plots in all trading centres was lost.42 A 
further resolution, which was passed unanimously, stated that ‘... owing to the 
fact that the famine is never a very unlikely occurrence in Kitui, it should be 
forbidden to sell to traders the following crops: Mbazi, Mawele, Kunde, 
Matama, Bean and Maize’. 

There is no doubt that the expansion of Indian commercial activities in the 
reserves was held back as a result of the devolution of control over. trading 
centres to the local native councils. Indian fears were further aroused by the 
terms of the Native Lands Trust Ordinance of 1930. This established a Central 
Native Lands Board, consisting of six officials including the Governor, and four 
non-officials nominated by the Governor. In practice, these were Europeans. 
The central board was advised by district advisory boards of two officials, a 


39. All of the annual reports for Nyanza Province between 1926 and 1929 contain comments that 
the expansion of trade suffered because of the delay in establishing new trading centres. Nyanza 
Province Annual Reports, 1926-29, PC/NZA 1/2124 and General Correspondence, Trading 
Centres and Townships, PC/NZA 3/51/2/1. 

40. ı South Nyeri District Annual Report, 1925, DC/NYI 1/2 and Fort Hall District Annual 
Report, 1925, DC/FH 1/5; entry for July 1925, Machakos District Local Native Council Minutes, 
DC/MKS 5/1/1. 

n 7 Entry for November 1927, Machakos District Local Native Council Minutes, DC/MKS 
5/172, ` 

42. Minutes of the meetings of 27 August 1928 and 23 February 1929, Kitui District Local Native 
Council Minutes, DC/KTI 9/1. 

43. Ibid., Minutes of the meeting of 18 December 1930. 
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European non-official 'and an African nominated by the local native council. 
Indians were thus excluded from membership of the bodies which could now fix 
the terms of leases in the reserves, within the limit of the 33-year maximum 
period set down in the ordinance.*# Most of the traders in the reserves still held 
their plots without security on temporary occupation licences, awaiting the grant 
of a lease. 

The second of these policies, whose beginnings can be seen in the twenties, 
was that of introducing buying licences for African produce and thus eliminating 
the Indian duka from this area of trade. The first introduction of a buying 
licence came with the passing of the Cotton Ordinance of 1923. This prohibited 
the purchase of raw cotton except by licence holders, who were permitted to buy 
only at specified locations agreed between themselves and the government. 
The experiment was unsuccessful. Six applicants were granted licences, but, 
within three years, three of the original licencees had ceased trading, owing to 
the fall in both price and yields.45 The Cotton Ordinance did not cause 
objections from the trading community. Cotton growing was confined to parts 
of Nyanza Province and the issue of licences coincided with the launching of a 
new programme to stimulate African cultivators to grow cotton. What the 
dukas had not had, they would not miss. l 

The twenties and early thirties was a period in Kenya when ideas about the 
introduction of buying licences affecting a wide range of African produce were 
discussed. Under Coryndon, there is evidence to suggest that there was a 
general sympathy at the highest levels of government for the idea of introducing 
buying licences for maize. This, unlike the introduction of licences for cotton, 
would certainly have seriously affected the position of the Indian dukawallah. 
Indeed, it was one of the aims of the scheme to limit what were thought to be 
extensive malpractices of the Indian trader and to ensure that the cultivator 
received a fair price for his maize. The discussion arose as a result of com- 
plaints made by directors of the unsuccessful European-owned Nyanza Trading 
and Transport Company to the Governor’s office about alleged unfair compe- 
tition offered by Indian traders in the reserves. The Company officers asked 
for a local buying monopoly, and suggested that a licensing board be established 
to grant buying licences to similar reputable companies.46 These suggestions 
met with the approval of the Governor, his Private Secretary, the Director of 
Agriculture and his deputy, and the Chief Native Commissioner.4”7 But, at a 
meeting between the representatives of European trading interests and the 


44. Native Law, Ownership of Land and Land Tenure, PC/NZA 3/23/1/1. 

45. Cotton, Ordinances and Rules, PC/NZA 3/3/10, Cotton, Ginnery Sites and Buying Posts, 
PC/NZA 3/3/13. 

46. Nyanza Trading Company to Coryndon, 5 January 1924, in Box 5, File 2, Coryndon Papers, 
Rhodes House. For a local administrator’s view of the failure of the Nyanza Trading and 
Transport Company see Céntra]l Kavirondo District Annual Report, 1924, DC/CN 1/6/1. 

47. Coryndon Papers, Box 5, File 2, Memorandum by Private Secretary to the Governor, E.A.T. 
Dutton to Coryndon, 13 March 1924. 
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provincial commissioners and their chief, it proved impossible to agree on details 
of a concrete scheme, and this particular proposal lapsed.48 

Pressure to introduce a form of licensing carhe from at least three sources, the 
maize conference, the agricultural officers, and the European chambers of 
commerce. At the first maize conference, held in Nairobi in 1923 and attended 
by representatives of European maize growers, interested commercial organiz- 
ations and government officials agreed that central markets for specific crops 
supervized by government officers were essential if the abuses of the existing 
system were to be checked.49 The proposal was transmitted through the 
Chief Native Commissioner to the provincial and district commissioners for 
comment. Coast Province administrators thought that present market facilities 
were adequate and, though they would like the means to check local price rings, 
believed that a buying licence system was unnecessary.*° Records of the 
reactions of administrators in other provinces have not survived, but it may be 
fairly safely assumed that their response was not particularly enthusiastic, as the 
suggestion was taken no further. 

Additional proposals for licensing traders to purchase maize, sim-sim, potatoes, 
and wattle bark came from meetings of Agriculture Department staff concerned 
with the development of African agriculture. The officers received reports on 
marketing systems used on the west coast of Africa and in Tanganyika, and they 
discussed at some length the strengths and weaknesses of the auction, the 


commission agent, and the permanent market centre systems. They resolved 
that: 


In view of the fact that the market price for produce and the higher rate for 
higher quality produce is rarely if ever transmitted to the producer, some 
action should be taken which would provide adequate reward to the 
grower.... Whenever provincial effort is made to improve quality and 
output of any type of produce, arrangements should be made whereby the 
produce in question is bought only by licensed traders. Further, in order to 
restrict the number of licences issued, only firms of repute employing good 
buyers should be licensed.*! 


It is very likely that the authors of this resolution were also the authors of an 
unsigned Government of Kenya paper submitted to the Conference of 
Governors of British East African Territories held in 1932. It proposed the 
general introduction of a buying licence system.*? 


48. Ibid., Report of the meeting of 8 January 1925. 

49, ‘Report of the Proceedings of the Maize Conference of 1923’, enclosed in Coryndon to 
Devonshire, 11 September 1923, C.O. 533/297. 

50. Maize Crops, Maize Conference, CP 44/937. 

51. Minutes of the meetings of Native Agriculture Staff, 25-27 August 1930 and 13-16 
September 1930, Agricultural Officers Meetings, CP 2/370. 

52. ‘Marketing of Produce in Native Reserves’, Paper GC (32) 40 Native Policy, in Agenda, 
Report and Proceedings and Papers presented to the Conference of Governors of British East African 
Territories, April 1932 (Dar es Salaam), Typescript deposit in Kenya National Archives. 
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Also received by the conference was a memorandum from the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of Eastern Africa on the same subject. Unlike the 
official paper, this presentation of the views of the European commercial bodies 
contained a strong attack on the activities of Indian traders in the Colony. The 
author believed that there was ‘an enormous wastage’ of agricultural products 
grown in the native reserves, owing to the methods used by the Indians. There 
were far too many dukas in the reserves, a large proportion of them run by a 
‘type of individual who would far better be out of the native reserves.... The 
present system leads to a desperate cut throat competition from people whose 
standards of business morality are usually nil’. The memorandum rec- 
ommended the granting of purchasing monopolies to applicants who were 
capable of keeping proper books, who had never been bankrupt, and who were 
in a position to deposit a substantial bond as a guarantee of their financial 
standing. Though the conference discussed at length the question of 
marketing, it did not decide on any positive action. Marketing of Native 
Produce Ordinances were passed in Uganda and Tanganyika in 1932 and, against 
fierce Indian opposition, in Kenya in 1935.54 By the early thirties it was 
clear to the Indian community in Kenya that the decades of unrivalled 
domination of trade in the reserves were drawing to a close. The two threats, 
the competition of African traders encouraged by government action, and legi- 
slation which regulated and restricted their activities, were already apparent and 
growing in strength. For ‘protection against external attack by other interests’ 
Indian traders in 1932 formed the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce.*5 Neither the Federation nor its successors were able to meet and 
match the challenges which eventually destroyed the Indian dukawallah. 

Indian traders were an important element in the early development of 
production and trade in the reserves. By establishing shops in even the most 
remote area of the Colony, they stimulated the African population to become 
economically more productive and assisted its entry into the cash economy as 
labourers and producers. They developed transport systems and provided 
services which aided the spread of the administration. No other group was both 
willing and able to perform the tasks they undertook in such difficult conditions. 
Like middlemen the world over, the Indian traders were accused of dishonest 
and unscrupulous trading. In Kenya the accusations were made with particular 
vehemence—the traders were members of a large community which challenged 
European primacy both politically and economically. They represented the 
claims of peasant agriculture against the plantation system. By asserting the 
paramountcy of African interests the Imperial Government defused the 
immediate crisis aroused by the political claims of the Indians. It also provided 
grounds for an attack on the position of the traders in the reserves. 


53. Ibid., “Trade Development in Native Reserves’, Paper GC (32) 52 Native Policy. 
54. Yoshida and Belshaw, ‘Introduction of the Trade Licensing System’. 
55. Agriculture file 1/245, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
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The official measures of the twenties that began to undermine the. 
dukawallah’s position were inspired by a mixture of motives. Many of the 
administrators believed the traders to be guilty of unfair practices; most held that 
they provided an inefficient and unstable trading system. Almost all wished to 
advance what they regarded as the legitimate interests of the Africans. It is 
impossible to determine objectively the extent to which the Indians were guilty 
of the errors of which they were accused, and the extent to which they were the 
victims of prejudice and self-interest. It is helpful in making an assessment to 
distinguish between the anger and passion of the attacks of European settlers 
and traders, who saw Indians as a barrier to the achievement of settler- 
dominated self-government and as a threat to their commercial and economic 
interests, and the more limited and detailed criticisms of the administrators. 
But though the tone of the criticisms advanced by the officials tended to be less 
strident and emotional, it none the less should be borne in mind that most of 
those members of the Native Affairs Department who worked in the reserves 
and who provide so much of the evidence about the activities of Indian traders 
were predisposed to favour African development and to regard Indians as 
populating the rung of the ‘ladder of civilization’ on to which, in their view, 
Africans would shortly wish to step. Though frequently critical in their reports 
of the practices of Indian traders, almost all district and provincial commissioners 
appear to have sustained a mutually beneficial relationship with their local 
traders throughout the early colonial period. Significantly, radical schemes for 
undermining their position, such as the EATO and maize buying licence ideas, 
appear to have received very little support from Native Affairs Department 
officers. These initiatives were formulated by senior colony officials based in 
Nairobi or by unofficials and date from the period during and after the Indian 
crisis. 

It is not difficult to see how East African cultivators and herdsmen came to 
complain about the activities of Indian traders. Bewildering price changes 
resulting from the alterations in market and climatic conditions, a mystifying 
sequence of currency reforms and the introduction of strange weights and 
measures, all provided fertile ground for misunderstanding and dispute. They 
also gave the trader an intrinsic advantage in his dealings with most Africans. 
Any assessment of the validity of accusations of cheating and excessive 
profiteering must also take into account the apparent competitiveness of most 
townships and trading centres and of the very substantial failure rate among the 
traders. Whether or not the accusations were true, and the view taken here is that 
most of them were poorly supported by evidence, it is important that they were 
generally believed to be true. This belief encouraged the adoption of policies 
which were eventually to destroy the Indian monopoly of trade in the reserves, 
though government action was based much more substantially upon the growing 
belief that the Indian merchant was an inefficient agent for the development of 
the reserve areas. Certainly, as small traders with limited financial resources, 
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‘most dukawallahs were poorly equipped to, cope with the purchase of large 
‘quantities of graded produce destined for export. As the. productiveness of the 


reserves increased, the inadequacies of the Indian trading system became more 
pronounced and obvious. 





THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND LIBERATION 
MOVEMENTS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
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Albert Luthuli and South Africa in the 1950s seems as good a point as any to 
start. Itrepresents the last phase before the parting of the ways. Until then, a 
constitutional road to black majority rule seemed a long-term possibility in 
southern Africa, just as it was already proving to be in Ghana. The South 
African ANC represented essentially the same approach as that of many younger 
parties up and down the continent. And their leaders and inspiration derived to 
a large extent from the same background: the more liberal wing of the Christian 
missionary movement, especially m its Anglican, Methodist, Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian forms. Of course, the missionary movement was by no means 
uniformly liberal and sympathetic to African political advance—and still less 
were the clergy and laity of settler churches—but in many countries it had been 
sufficiently so both to engender a fairly elitist, politically minded African lay 
leadership and to retain the confidence of that leadership to some considerable 
extent. Added to the older tradition of missionary liberalism was a new wave 
engendered in the second world war period by church currents represented by 
William Temple and his circle—the sort of moderate Christian socialism 
dominant at the Malvern Conference of 1941. 

In Africa, what mattered here was less the work and outlook of bishops and 
church leaders in general, more the staff of certain major educational institutions 
and of a number of highly imaginative clerical mavericks (especially Michael 
Scott) of which every generation provides afew. In South Africa it was the role 
of Lovedale, Adams College and Fort Hare which has chiefly to be noted, 
together with the Lovedale journal, the South African Outlook. Until the end of 
the 1950s Fort Hare retained the particular type of politically open, Christian 
character which the Scottish missionaries, and particularly Alexander Kerr, its 
first principal, had given it. Z. K. Matthews was its leading African Professor, 
and—finally—Acting Principal. Robert Mugabe was one of its many distin- 
guished students. It was there that he obtained the first of his many degrees. 

Matthews, Luthuli, and their friends were men fully at home both in the 
African public leadership of the time and in Church circles; they attended 
international church conferences and reinforced their status at home through 
membership of church bodies of various sorts, as well as through their continued 
relationship with these educational institutions—either as professors or as 
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members of the board of governors. Their whole approach was constitutional 
and gradualist. Their relationship with the churches involved no crise de 
conscience upon either side. And they represented in all this the southern wing 
of a far wider phenomenon. There was nothing far fetched in the mid-1950s for 
a young English Christian academic to write: ‘The question, as a missionary with 
experience of the Communist victory in China points out, is not ‘will there be a 
Revolution?’ but ‘who will lead the Revolution?’ It is my hope that in Africa the 
Church will prove strong enough to lead the revolution.’ Even seemingly 
radical, clerically-sponsored ginger groups such as Michael Scott’s Africa Bureau 
or St. Faith’s Farm in Rhodesia were essentially liberal, operating within rather 
than against the accepted establishment, but in the 1950s—as later—it was 
through such small institutions rather than through the Church’s general struc- 
tures that the Christian political impact was really made. 

It was the early 1960s which marked the passing of this period. Elsewhere 
the revolution came and went easily enough, but in southern Africa that could 
not be allowed, nor could the pre-revolutionary situation be permitted to 
continue. As apartheid was tightened up, Adams College, where Luthuli had 
once taught, was closed; Fort Hare and Lovedale became government institu- 
tions of a vastly different character. The Treason Trial began after the arrest in 
December 1958 of 156 people, including Luthuli, Z. K. Matthews, and Oliver 
Tambo. The ANC as well as its breakaway and for a time more vigorous rival, 
the Pan-Africanist Congress of Robert Sobukwe, was about to be banned. 
Luthuli had indeed passed symbolically beyond the line of constitutionality with 
the public burning of his Pass in 1960. 

From now on constitutional opposition was no longer possible and African 
politicians had to choose between quietism and real revolution. As Mandela, 
Luthuli’s deputy and successor, declared in 1962: “Government violence can do 
only one thing and that is to breed counter-violence.’ Two years later, in the 
Rivonia trial, Mandela and others were sentenced to life imprisonment for 
attempted sabotage. What were the consequences for the relationship between 
the Churches and the African political movement? White-led church leader- 
ship had, as a whole, never been particularly sympathetic to the movement 
anyway, while that wing which had been, was much reduced in weight with the 
demise of the black colleges. The institutional common ground between the 
two had then disappeared; what links remained were merely personal ones of 
beliefs and friendship. But, with a few exceptions, those beliefs and friend- 
ships were not strong enough, or clear minded enough, to leap the gap from 
liberal opposition to radical revolution. Support for the one did not mean 
support for the other. The liberal Christian political attitudes of the 1950s were 
not such as to produce a judgement that it was now opportune, theologically 
justified and politically necessary, to leap the gap. One or another young man 
like Hugh Lewin might do so, but would be quite the exception. 

With the expulsion of Bishop Ambrose Reeves from South Africa in 1960 
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there was a marked withdrawal on the white ecclesiastical side from too close a 
political concern. A new wave of clerical involvement would indeed develop in 
the later 1960s, but it would be among young institutionally marginalized 
ministers. As a whole, the white-led churches, with their large white member- 
ship, white bishops and white sources of finance, were far, far too committed to 
the social status quo to give serious consideration to the justifiability of 
revolution, and when the WCC grants issue arose they would mostly be quick to 
condemn them. Once again any sort of radical church impact would need a 
special institution of its own to give it viability. The creation of the 1960s was 
the Christian Institute of Beyers Naudé, a body independent of traditional 
church leadership yet respectable and orthodox enough‘to be influential within 
the ecclesiastical milieu at the same time as it offered a far firmer line to the 
wider world than the churches themselves could provide, but its relationship to 
any liberation movement was severely curtailed by its committed pacifism. 

The last principal of Adams College was Jack Grant. In South Africa he had 
worked with Luthuli. With the college closed, he was offered the post of Field 
Secretary of his mission board in Southern Rhodesia. The Board had a leader- 
ship training programme and the first to benefit from it had been Ndabaningi 
Sithole, who left in 1955 for the Andover-Newton Theological School in 
Massachusetts, where he wrote African Nationalism. On returning to 
Rhodesia, he went officially into pastoral work with the United Church of 
Christ. In fact, he was more and more involved in politics. Grant discussed ` 
the situation with him and Sithole was given leave of absence from the ministry to 
work full-time in politics while Grant undertook to continue to find his salary, an 
arrangment which continued at least until his arrest in 1963. Later Grant 
became one of the three trustees for Cold Comfort Farm, an inter-racial 
cooperative established by Didymus Mutasa and Guy Clutton—Brock, in the 
tradition of the earlier community of St. Faith’s. It was duly liquidated by the 
Minister of Law and Order, Desmond Lardner-Burke; Mutasa was thrown into 
prison, Clutton—Brock deported, and Grant later declared a prohibited immi- 
grant. In due course Mutasa was allowed to leave the country, and after some 
years of study in Britain joined ZANU’s Central Committee in Maputo. 

In Mozambique, Eduardo Mondlane went to study, first in South Africa and 
then in the United States, on Protestant church scholarships. In Angola, the 
American Methodist missionary Ralph Dodge had befriended the young 
Agostinho Neto, the son of a local minister. Neto was for a while Dodge’s 
personal secretary and then went to Lisbon on a Methodist scholarship. When 
Dodge moved to Rhodesia as Bishop of the American Methodist Church there, 
he equally encouraged a young minister, Abel Muzorewa, so that when Dodge 
was eventually deported by the Smith government Muzorewa succeeded him. 
It does not fall to many missionaries to be kindly uncle to two future political 
leaders in different countries! Yet Dodge was far from being a political radical, 
even if that is what he looked like in some Portuguese and Rhodesian eyes. He 
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was a moderate American evangelical with a bit of a social conscience, an old 
fashioned democrat. And Grant was much the same. 

One could prolong this sort of chronicle almost indefinitely. It expresses a 
typical state of affairs of the 1950s and early 1960s. The Christianity of the 
Scottish missionaries who founded Livingstonia and Lovedale, the Christianity of 
the American democratic tradition, the Christianity of Temple, Oldham, Bell and 
the like was a natural friend and sympathizer for African political advance- 
ment. And for the most part it was where the African political leaders were 
bred. This alliance was elitest, without wide church roots, at times even 
idiosyncratic. The missionary statesman and the head of an influential 
educational institute might be far-sighted and liberal enough, but the missionary 
in the bush was a good deal more authoritarian and suspicious of African 
politicization. It was also, above all, a Protestant one. In British and even 
French Africa by the 1950s some more progressive Catholic missionaries were 
working on much the same presuppositions, but in the past the Catholic 
missionary tradition had certainly been more undeviatingly authoritarian, while 
in Portuguese Africa in particular the very close bonds between the Church and 
the colonial system, coupled with the general nature of Salazarist Portugal and 
the absence within it of a politically liberal Christian tradition, meant that the 
Catholic Church had little to offer in this way. As we have seen, what did exist 
in Angola and Mozambique came rather from minority Protestant missions, 
already suspect in government eyes on many counts. 

Essentially this pattern had broken down by the mid-1960s under the 
pressures of political polarization. ‘The ecclesiastical institutions which had 
provided cover for it had been squeezed out of existence. Church leadership 
was not prepared to countenance the armed struggle and those churchmen who 
might be prepared to do so were inevitably marginalized or simply removed. 

But there were two sides to the rupture. The liberation movements were 
not, like the old political parties, based in their own countries. The generation 
of Mandela was, anyway, a good deal less naturally church-minded than that of 
Luthuli. In exile and committed to armed struggle, they no longer needed 
church halls or colleges to meet in but guns and an over-arching ideology to 
justify—not merely excuse—their struggle. They could find neither in the 
churches. Their new allies were inevitably such governments as could and 
would support them effectively, for the most part communist. The logic of the 
situation left them no alternative, and only Marxism seemed able to offer an 
unquestioningly supportive ideology for their new position. But communist 
governments were hostile to the churches and Marxism to religion. In 
accepting these new alliances nationalists naturally imbibed the view that 
Christianity was not something to be believed in or motivated by; it was rather an 
integral part of the imperialist status quo—for which there was, anyway, quite 
enough down to earth evidence for the generalization to appear plausible. How 
far this line was accepted varied with the movement and the individual, and the 
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fact that their front-line government supporters like Nyerere and Kaunda were 
practising Christians moderated the rhetoric, but in Portuguese language circles 
at least it was fairly decisive. 

The general situation by the late 1960s was clear enough: an apparently almost 
complete divorce between the liberation movements and the churches—even if 
some people on both sides were still trying for a rapprochement, as on the 
occasion of the reception by the Pope in July 1970 of Neto, dos Santos and 
Cabral. Even liberation leaders who had earlier been highly committed 
Christians, such as Mondlane, had almost ceased to admit being so. Was it Abel 
Muzorewa’s lack of real revolutionary commitment or of sheer brain, or was it 
his determination to stick to his dog collar that made him appear so out of water 
during his period of exile and brought him back to his ill-fated alliance with Ian 
Smith? The white-led Protestant churches of southern Africa in these years 
became more and more self-consciously apolitical. But this asserted apoliticism 
usually went clearly enough with the acceptance of existing white governments 
as the authority instituted by God in terms of Romans 13—and with an under- 
lying view of history not far removed from the claim of Smith that his UDI was 
‘for the preservation of justice, civilization and Christianity’, Those who 
questioned this were quickly denounced as preaching ‘the gospel according to 
Marx’. Even where a real moral distance was maintained from the Vorster/ 
Smith position, ecclesiastical condemnations of ‘violence’ avoided the basic issue 
of where violence started (the 48,000 or so floggings a year in South Africa, for 
instance), and effectively prevented any church (even the increasingly liberal 
minded Catholic hierarchy in Rhodesia) from recognizing any viable way forward 
for the African liberation movements in this situation. In this way the Marxist 
critique of religion could only appear in nationalist eyes as validated by current 
facts. 

But that is not the end of the story. Its second half, on the contrary, has 
somehow to chart a contrary course. Three aspects of this may be considered. 
First, a new radicalization within the churches and particularly within the 
Catholic Church: the 1960s were a decade of intense religious shake-up, part of 
which was produced by the second Vatican Council (1962-65), but it took time 
to get going. Africa was neither a major influence on the council (as was 
Europe), nor was it so ripe for a change as was the church in Latin America. It 
was, anyway, only in the later 1960s—after the death of Camilo Torres in 1966, 
the Encyclical Populorum Progressio of 1967 and the Medellin Conference of 
August 1968—that Catholic political radicalism became a large-scale and 
important phenomenon. The theology of liberation, the analysis of ‘institu- 
tional violence’ and the ‘option for the poor’ quite transformed the standard 
Christian approach in considering issues of oppression and revolution. The 
World Council of Churches, at its Uppsala meeting of 1968 and its subsequent 
Programme to Combat Racism, accepted a similar stance—although it has never 
had the ‘shock troops’ at grass roots level to throw into the battle of the sort that 
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in Latin America and elsewhere has existed, on the Catholic side, among priests, 
nuns and laity. In this new perspective forms of ‘Christian Marxism’ have been 
espoused, and for a considerable number of Christians ‘Communism’ and 
‘Marxism’ have ceased to have the almost diabolic ring that they posiceee'd in 
‘most church circles at the height of the cold war period. 

It is not true, however, that this wave of thinking has taken root in Africa to 
anything like the same degree as in Latin America. The ecclesiastical conditions 
of the two continents, as well as the social and the political, are very different. 
In Latin America, liberation theology is a flourishing, intensely powerful local 
phenomenon, and still more a praxis than a theory. In Africa, it remains largely 
an importation, though it had certainly radicalized the young Burgos Fathers in 
Mozambique to some effect by the early 1970s and it has certainly helped 
reshape the thinking of many young black churchmen in South Africa under the 
form of ‘Black Theology’. The Black Consciousness movement in its early 
stages owed a great deal to the Federal Theological Seminary at Alice placed 
conveniently next to Fort Hare. The UCM (University Christian Movement), 
a brief expression of inter-racial christian radicalism flourishing around 1969 but 
soon proscribed by government, was a wider vehicle for the spread of the ideas of 
liberation theology. The seminary at Alice was closed on order, a major loss for 
the churches but a touching recognition of how far ecclesiastics had helped pro- 
vide the spark for Steve Biko and his friends. Black Consciousness without the 
Marxist inspiration now strong within the ANC was as a movement amenable to 
the re-establishment of bonds between African nationalist and Christian 
radicalism. Throughout the continent liberation theology, in one form or 
another has meant that the attitude of many churchmen to revolutionary struggle 
in the 1970s has been much more supportive than would have been the case in 
_ the 1950s or 1960s. They are much less likely to feel that an appeal to Romans 
13—“Let every person be subject to the governing authorities’—settles the 
matter. If they sympathize with the struggle at all, they have now a tool to 
validate their sympathies intellectually. 

Upon the side of the liberation movements, too, there could be a growth in 
flexibility. The more wholly they were tied to the Soviet Union the less room 
there was for this. But Sino-Soviet conflict and the refusal of several move- 
ments to break their links with China (Frelimo and ZANU) deprived them of 
much (or any) Russian support, without providing them with a great deal from 
elsewhere. ‘This both forced and permitted them to seek for assistance across a 
much wider spectrum. Immediate needs could often be met, and had to be met, 
on quite small budgets. The grants from the WCC were here not unimportant, 
particularly as they issued a certificate of respectability in many quarters and 
could lead on to others from the Swedish government, Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands and smaller church bodies. The vast network of western and 
Christian philanthropy was to some extent quite usefully tapped by the liberation 
movements during the 1970s. 
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A new, common ground between churches and liberation movements was in 
fact being built up fairly pragmatically, and this is our third point. The grants 
were one such area. A second was actual co-existence in the field. In 
Mozambique, and again in Rhodesia, guerrillas and missionaries in the rural 
areas were coming continually face to face. They were forced to work out some 
sort of modus vivendi. We can see this happening already around Mucumbura 
in 1971. They came to think of each other as they actually saw one another at 
work. In many places the missionaries could remain only by permission of the 
guerrillas, while the guerrillas might recognize that post-Vatican II missionaries 
were likely to be fellow travellers in spirit. 

The missionary presence in these circumstances led naturally to a third matter: 
the publication of accurate information. The Rhodesian Catholic Moto was the ' 
only reliable newspaper Africans had left. Its role was now to be greatly 
supplemented. No inconsiderable aspect of the struggle of the 1970s in both 
Mozambique and Rhodesia was the steady publication of detailed reports by 
church groups, almost always Catholic, of the terrorization of rural society by the 
security forces, Portuguese and Rhodesian. The significance of these publica- 
tions, from that of the Mucumbura massacre on, has been immense, and 
has frequently completely undermined the propaganda war of the regimes 
against the liberation movements as ruthless and cruel terrorists. The 
objectivity and detachment of the missionaries have been for the most part 
unquestionable, and their witness has come out again and again as indicating 
that the greatest terrorists. were not the guerrillas but the security forces. 
The effective development of this role by the Justice and Peace Commission 
in Salisbury, and still more the Catholic Institute for International Relations 
in London, has produced here an institutional base within the Church (yet 
almost independent of the hierarchy—despite Cardinal Hume’s presidency of the 
CIIR) for a genuine rapprochement with the leadership of the liberation 
movements. 

The CIIR, like the WCC, or indeed a bit like Lovedale and Fort Hare for a 
ormer age, or like the Africa Bureau or St. Faith’s Farm in the 1950s, has 
managed—one might say—to short-circuit the far more cautious position of the 
bishops. If institutionally less authoritative than the latter, they are far more 
weighty than individual clerical sympathizers. They provide, in fact, an on- 
going institutional position with which it is possible and profitable for the 
liberation movements to play ball. Further, local church authorities can use 
such bodies and be influenced by them without having to take too much 
permanent responsibility. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that by the late 1970s churches and liberation 
movements were again walking hand-in-hand—though some right-wing attacks 
on the WCC might well give that impression. It is rather to stress that there was 
again on each side a wide spectrum of attitudes. The liberation movements 
included those whose objections to religion, and especially organized religion of 
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any sort, were not going to be overcome so easily, but they also included men not 
very far distanced from the churches, or indeed believers. 

‘Again, on the church side there was diversity even at the top, and a few 
extremists. If the Catholic Bishop Lamont of Umtali, with his Ulster Catholic 
background and deep suspicions of autocratic government, was more and more 
committed to the liberation cause—as was Bishop Pinto of Nampula—the 
Anglican Bishop Burrough of Mashonaland was about as unsympathetic as 
anyone could be, and so were many of his white priests. Yet the Anglican 
Bishop Colin Winter had become an enthusiastic supporter of SWAPO. In 
Mozambique, and then in Rhodesia, the missionary clergy as a whole has been 
even more sharply split down the middle. Among Catholics in Rhodesia, for 
instance, most Marianhill and Jesuit missionaries were opposed to the liberation 
movements, Bethlehem Fathers more sympathetic, Burgos Fathers enthusiastic- 
ally in favour. The local white laity of every church was overwhelmingly pro- 
Rhodesian Front, but the local black laity (the vast majority of the church) almost 
equally overwhelmingly pro-liberation, though the position of Bishop Muzorewa 
doubtless complicated the picture here in some quarters by drawing 
off some black Christian support for a supposed middle way. 

Basically two great movements had been transforming African rural society 
over the years. One was the steady percolating through of Christianity in many 
forms from village to village; the other had been the politicization of modern 
nationalism. At the level of leadership and ideas these movements might seem 
contradictory and antagonistic, but most African villagers have not seen it that 


‘way. They have made of both their own, and the leadership of each—when it 
` gets away from foreign capitals or clerical redoubts into the world of rural 


Africa—is forced to recognize this. 

Finally, the relationship between church and liberation movements has had to 
be worked out at the level of the common man, the common villager: that of the 
multitude of ordinary African Christians who are not prepared to give up 
Christianity at the orders of any politician and not likely to cherish guerrillas who 
murder devoted local missionaries, but who are equally not prepared to give up 
support for liberation movements at the orders of any bishop. The priests and 
missionaries closest to their people inevitably tend to share their attitudes and 
little by little a new alignment works up from below. Here, as in most matters, 
the normal bishop ‘leads his regiment from behind: he finds it less exciting’. 

If church leadership itself has seemed almost radicalized, at least for the 
Catholic episcopate in the Rhodesia of the late 1970s, it was really because it was 
caught between two very different forces working together: the grass roots 
nationalist radicalism of the mass of their flock, the intellectual radicalism of 
Liberation Theology mediated to the local situation by a few priests in touch with 
the wider Church. The two fitted together well enough to be for a moment 
almost irresistible in ecclesiastical terms and to make the hierarchy appear a great 
deal more radical than it really was. 
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By and large church authorities tend to be deferential to anyone in power, 
Bishop Lamont and Archbishop Romero are likely to remain the saving excep- 
tions rather than the new norm. They have, after all, as their main duty the 
continuance of a pastoral core hardly possible without some measure of 
governmental protection. They have had too a theological tradition grounded 
on Romans 13, an experience of hierarchy and, frequently, a habit of establish- 
ment with its numerous little benefits, together in Africa with much sharing in 
colonial ideology and the.sense of political identification with ‘the West’. 
These things keep on recurring. The Catholic Archbishop of Lourenço 
Marques could be one of the stoutest propagandists for Portuguese rule in 
Africa; while even in March 1980 the Anglican Bishop of Mashonaland could 
write to The Times denouncing this ‘unfair election’ which had, in his view 
produced ‘a pro-Marxist bloc from coast to coast across Africa, so that the Cape 
Sea routes are already untenable by the West in time of war’ (The Times, 12 
March 1980). Underlying Bishop Burrough’s approach was not only a very 
simplistic ‘Christian west versus godless Marxism’ view of things but also the fact 
that he saw Ian Smith’s regime in Christian—Tory terms as the authority 
‘instituted by God’ with all its moral consequences. On that same view church 
leaders could, and would, accept the governments of Samora Machel and Robert 
Mugabe once they had arrived: it would become simply another case of the old 
theology of constituted authority reinforced by the pragmatic recognition of 
power. Those that possess power have to be worked with. In the 1960s the 
liberation movements appeared pretty powerless and hence on pastoral grounds 
did not need to be noticed by pragmatic church leaders, but once they showed 
themselves to have power—either partially during the course of effective 
guerrilla war, or completely and constitutionally after taking control of the 
country—pragmatic church leaders could only opt to work with them. That 
may sound cynical, but it is really both reasonable and inevitable and it applies to 
many other bodies besides the churches. Equally, the more the liberation 
movements have to face up to a mass of difficult responsibilities in poor and 
needy societies, the more likely they are to value the dedication, expertise and 
resources of the more accommodating churches. On each side pragmatism 
rather than dogmatism is likely to prevail. 

This analysis of the relationship between the churches and liberation move- 
ments is rough enough and could well be expanded, refined and documented. 
It has attempted to focus upon some of the principal factors, social, intellectual 
and institutional involved in the relationship. It has argued for a recognition of 
the complexity of the relationship deriving not least from the real diversity within 
the churches; it has suggested a theoretical contrast between a ‘Romans 13 view’ 
and a theology of liberation; a contrast in attitudes between idealism and pastoral 
pragmatism; a contrast in approach, upon both sides, between leadership and 
mass membership (with, on the church’s side, the local priesthood sometimes 
more aligned with the one, sometimes with the other). It has also pointed to 
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THE SHAPE of the Nigerian federation has long been a critical factor in the 
struggle to maintain the national entity against the centrifugal forces which have- 
threatened disintegration since independence. This paper assesses the effects 


of decisions to reorganize the federation on the distribution of power between 
the federal and State (formerly regional) levels of government in order to see 
how far one objective of change, national integration, has proved compatible with 
another, namely decentralization. To do this it will be necessary to: compare 
constitutional powers, financial relationships and the party system under the 
independence constituition of 1960 and the new constitution promulgated for the 
return to civilian rule in 1969 after 13 years of military government. 
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The Political Geography of Federation 


There can be few mistakes in constitutional design more serious than to create 


a federation in which one constituent unit is larger than the rest put together. 
Yet this is what was achieved by the Nigeria (Constitution) Order in Council of 
1960 which provided the new state of Nigeria with a frame-work of institutions 
and rules within which its political system had to operate. The country was 
divided into three regions, one of which, the Northern, had over half the 
population of Nigeria and 75 per cent of its territory. The imbalance was 
increased when a fourth region, the Mid-West, was carved out of the Western 
Region after the political crisis of 1961-62. These regions largely reflected the 
colonial groupings of provinces and an attitude among British officials during the 
preparations for independence that the north should best remain a single political 
unit within the new federation.! There were at the time pressures for the 
creation of additional regions or states, particularly in the so-called ‘Middle Belt’ 
area of Kabba and Benue provinces. This was not only because of fears of 
northern domination, but also because of discrimination against minorities within 
each region. No region was ethnically homogeneous and some minorities 
demanded autonomy from the majority group, especially the non-Hausa people 
living in the southern provinces of the Northern region. There were similar 
movements in Bornu, Benin and among the non-Ibo peoples of Calabar, Ogoja 
and Rivers provinces in the Eastern region. A Minorities Commission had 
reported in 1958 and had not recommended the creation of more regions or 
states. The Commission optimistically assumed that a two-party system would 
emerge in each region and that a system of Government versus Opposition, 
together with a national police force and a list of fundamental human rights, 
would protect minority groups against discrimination. 

In the event, as is well known, the population distribution produced a division 
into constituencies which gave the north 167 out of 312 seats in the Federal 
House of Assembly. In addition, a dominant party emerged in each region. 
The majority party of the north, the NPC, controlled that region so effectively 
that it eventually obtained an absolute majority in the Federal House in 
1962. Consequently the activities of the Federation seldom cut across the 
interests of the north.? Furthermore retention of power at the regional level 
depended upon resources and patronage, most of which emanated from the 
central government. Thus the familiar competition for state power in order to 
control the flow of investment became dominated by a geographical dimension 
that reflected the interests of major ethnic groups.3 “The system of revenue 


1. J. P. Mackintosh, et al. Nigerian Government and Politics, (George Allen & Unwin, 1966), pp. 

32-33. 

2. Mackintosh, Nigerian Government and Politics, p. 65 

3. P. C. Lloyd, “The Ethnic Background to the Nigerian Crisis’ in S. K. Panter~Brick (ed.), 

Kena Tii and Military Rule: prelude to the Civil War, (University of London, the Athlone 
ress, 1970 
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distribution to the regions was governed by formulae devised at the centre. 
And the North coritrolled the centre’.4 Northern political and economic 
domination of the federation was a major cause of the breakdown of consensus 
and the first military coup of 1966. 

The response of the first military government, under General Ironsi, to the 
fissiparous tendencies of Nigerian federalism was to centralize. There was 
widespread agreement that ‘regionalism’ had been a major cause of the dis- 
integration of civilian government. However, when it appeared as if centraliz- 
ation would guarantee Ibo domination of the country, the majority elements in 
the north rose against it, culminating in a mutiny of soldiers from the region.’ 
The communal violence and loss of life led to further demands by minority 
groups for protection through autonomy, especially among the Middle Belt 
peoples.6 One solution considered was provincial devolution, an idea revived 
by the northern leadership as an alternative to the complete dispersal of its 
power.? Even the traditional Hausa-Fulani aristocracy seemed prepared to 
accept a restriction of their power to the area of their traditional homeland. Ata 
constitutional conference Northern representatives did not rule out a division of 
the north if other regions accepted the same. The preservation of their social 
structure, religion and style of politics was seen as possible within smaller and 
ethnically more homogeneous areas if control of the region and federation was no 
longer possible. Traditional authority seemed once again about to embrace 
change in order to survive.? However, increasing inter-regional hostility and 
the threat of Eastern secession following the massacre of Ibos was unlikely to be 
contained by devolution. After the removal of Ironsi, General Gowon declared 
a state of emergency and a much more fundamental reorganization of the 
federation. 

The country was divided into twelve states, six in the north and six in the 
south. The Mid-West remained as a unit, the Western region was divided into 
two states, and the Eastern into three. This was a decision made and 
implemented in haste, involving many compromises. A number of principles 
was enunciated, such as that no state should be able to dominate the federation, 
each should form a compact geographical area, and boundaries should reflect 
administrative convenience, the facts of history and the wishes of the people. 
In the event the areas were based on the administrative divisions used by a 
constituency delimitation commission in 1964.10 The north-south polarization 


4. R. First, The Barrel of a Gun: political power in Africa and the Coup d’Etat, (Penguin Books, 
1972), P 149; see also B. J. Dudley, ‘Federation and the Balance of Political Power in Nigeria’, 
Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, 4, 1, (1966), pp. 21-22. 

5. S. K. Panter~Brick, and P. F. Dawson, ‘The Creation of New States in the North’, in $. K. 
Panter~Brick (ed.), Nigerian Politics and Miluary Rule: Prelude to Civil War. 

6. Panter~Brick and Dawson, Nigerian Politics and Military Rule, p. 130. 

7. O. Oyediran, ‘Local Government in Southern Nigeria: the direction of change’, African 
Review, 4, 4, (1974). 

8. Lloyd, ‘The ethnic background to the Nigerian crisis’, p. 9. 

9. Panter—Brick and Dawson, Nigerian Politics and Military Rule, p. 138. 

10. Oyediran, ‘Local Government in Southern Nigeria’. 
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remained. Some states, such as the North Eastern, were administratively 
unwieldy and ethnically incompatible.!! The reorganization was widely thought 
to be a temporary measure. However, the primary objective was unmistakably 
political stability: ‘future stability required the division of the existing regions so 
- that no single sub-unit could control the whole’.!2_ In this respect it was an 
immediate failure as it was this decision that sparked off the secession of the 
Eastern region as the new republic of Biafra. The splitting of the region into 
three states left the Ibos of the new East-Central state cut off from direct access 
to the sea and without the oil fields of the Niger delta which were within the 
territory of the proposed Rivers state.!3 The Ibo state was left with only cae 
sixth of the oil. Port Harcourt, with its harbours, refineries and manufacturing 
industry was also in Rivers state. The Ibo political leadership saw this move as 
a deliberate attempt to sever the Ibo heartland from the oil and from the sea. 4 


11. Panter~Brick and Dawson, Nigerian Politics and Military Rule, p. 131. 

12. E. Baum, ‘Recent administrative reform in local government in Northern Nigeria’, Journal of 
Developing Areas, 7, 1, (1972), p. 82. 

13. C. C. Clendenen, ‘Tribalism and Humanitarianism: the Nigerian—Biafran Civil War’, in R. 
Higham (ed.), Civil Wars in the Twentieth Century, (University Press of Kentucky, 1972) p. 169. 

14. E. W. Nafziger, ‘Economic Aspects of the Nigerian Civil War’, in Higham (ed.), Civil Wars in 
the Twentieth Century. 
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Biafran secession followed, with the Eastern region hoping to influence the 
West into doing the same, thereby landlocking the North. However, the policy 
of twelve states was not in the long run a mistake for the federal military 
authorities. It gained the support of the non-Jbo minority groups by giving 
them greater autonomy. So some two fifths of the population of the seceeding 
territory supported federation. Elsewhere other minorities were also re- 
assured. The creation of a Lagos state placed a barrier between the remainder 
of the west and the sea. Any move towards secession here was further 
countered by the appointment of the region’s most prominent politician, Chief 
Awolowo, to the post of vice-chairman of the Federal Executive Council. This 
helped strengthen the north-west alliance against Biafra. The new form of 
federation created enough vested interests in national unity to give the federal 
authorities the power they needed to crush the secession. 

Pressure from minorities did not end with the defeat of Biafra, however. 
The case for a further sub-division of the country was pressed by ethnic groups 
fearing or experiencing discrimination and hoping for greater rewards.from a 
measure of self-government. The Yorubas of Oyo and Ibadan who had formed 
the basis of the political opposition in the Western region up to 1966 feared 
discrimination after the return to civilian government promised for the late 
1970s. In the North Western state the people of Minna and Abuja complained 
of adverse discrimination in appointments to government posts and the provision 
of public services in favour of the Sokoto emirate. The Igalas sought separation 
from Kwara state, the Lere from North Eastern, the people of southern Zaria 
from North Central, the Urhobo, Isoko and Itsekiri peoples from the Mid-West, 
the Ijebu from the West, and so on. In other words, wherever there was a 
group different from the dominant political force of their area, there was 
pressure for the creation of more states.5 , 

Equally important was the belief that rewards in the form of scholarships, 
employment, patronage and investment would be increased by the multiplication 
of governments, political offices and power bases. Students and civil servants in 
particular hoped for better opportunities, especially in areas where jobs were 
scarce because of discrimination or under-development. The 1967 changes had 
seen the growth of government institutions and bureaucracies. In the north, for, 
example, 42 ministries replaced 16 of the old regional government. The North 
Central state civil service alone increased by 80 per cent between 1968 and 
1974. Centres of economic and political activity had grown. It was believed 
that the creation of more states would increase the statutory financial allocation 
to states from the Distributable Pool Account into which the oil revenues 
flowed.'6 This in fact proved to be the case, from 1.1 billion naira in 1975/6 to 1.8 
15. A. D. Yahaya, “The Creation of States’ in S. K. Panter—Brick (ed.), Soldiers and Oil: The 
Poluical Transformation of Nigeria (Frank Cass, 1978). 

16. The Distributable Pool is an account into which certain federal revenues are paid and then 


divided between the States according to federally prescribed formulae. Between 1975 and 1980 it 
became the major instrument for the allocation of revenues. 
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billions in 1977/8. Indeed, the states which were further subdivided in 1976 
received in increased share of the allocation, arid those which were left 
unchanged received a smaller proportion than before.!” 

The military regime could not resist these pressures. It needed to restore 
public confidence after revelations of corruption and a failure to honour a pledge 
to return to civilian rule in 1976. It wanted to produce a viable federation by 
reducing minority dissent and ending the uncertainties left by the 1967 changes. 
It wanted to demonstrate that ethnicity could be reduced in political signifi- 
cance by the territorial division of the major ethnic groups. It therefore set up a 
small panel under the chairmanship of a Supreme Court judge in 1975 to consider 
whether new states were necessary for a ‘balanced’ federation. This received a 
large number of submissions from groups supporting further subdivision of the 
federation, particularly in the south east, the west and the mid-west. These 
were interpreted by the panel as a desire for ‘even development after a history of 
neglect and discrimination. Though the panel thought that the effect of 
additional states on overall national development would be ‘neutral’, they could 
nevertheless be justified in the interest of stability: ‘Such new political entities 
were necessary in the interest of fostering greater participatory democracy which 
ultimately is the bedrock of political stability’. '8 

The purely political objectives of further subdivision were underlined by the 
panel’s view that economic viability should not be seen as an obstacle to state- 
hood since the new units would inevitably be financed predominantly by the . 
federal government. The states could not expect to be self-contained or self- 
sufficient: ‘the country as a whole constitutes a single economic system and so 
long as this system is viable, the viability of the component units can be assured 
through the normal process of exchanges and the redistributive actions of the 
Federal Government’.!9 

Viability was in any case difficult to determine in a country in which the 
smallest province had a population exceeding that of some independent African 
states, when the largest province had a population exceeding that of 72 other 
nations in the world and the largest province geographically had more land than 
ten African states. The panel did, however, recognize that problems of high 
administrative costs and manpower shortages could become worse if too many 
states were created, and that over-dependence on federal grants would not 
encourage the states to strengthen their own income generating capacity. 

The major question was how ‘to stabilise, enhance and improve the 
Federation’. Dramatic boundary changes involving radical departures from 
established political norms were rejected as contrary to the goal of stability. 
The accepted criterion was as follows: ‘States are to be created only where 


17. Yahaya, “The creation of States’, pp. 216-17. 

18. Federal Ministry of Information, Federal Military Government Views on the Report of the 
Panel on Creation of States (Lagos, 1976). 

19. Federal Ministry of Information, Federal Military Government Views, p. 13. 
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demand has been long, strong and widely articulated and where the population 
and the area justify such an action and where administrative convenience and 
security are assured’.20 The result was twelve new states carved out of five of 
the old (West, North East, North West, East Central and Benue-Plateau) with 
the remaining seven unchanged except for some minor boundary adjustments 
and name changes to ‘help erase memories of past political ties and emotional 
attachments’. In announcing this in February 1976 the head of state, General 
Murtala Mohammed recognized that the decision would not please everyone but 
would be in the interest of the future stability of the country. 


Government Functions and Public Spending 


The most important indicator of movement towards greater or less centraliz- 


ation in a federation is the constitutional distribution of governmental functions 
between the centre and the constituent parts and the consequence of this for the 
share which each level has of public expenditure. The period 1966 to 1980 is 


20. Ibid., p. 15. 
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TABLEI , 
Nigerian Regions and States, 1960-1976 
Estimated 
Population? 
Regions, 1966 States, 1967 States, 1976 (7000) 
Northern North East Borno 2,990 
Bauchi 2,193 
Gongola 3,002 
North West Niger 1,271 
Sokoto 4,538 
Benue—Plateau Benue 3,041 
Plateau 2,026 
Kano Kano 5,774 
Kwara Kwara 2,309 
North Central Kaduna 4,098 
Western West Ogun 1,557 
Ondo 2,272 
Oyo 5,158 
Lagos Lagos 1,443 
Mid-West Mid-West Bendel 2,435 
Eastern South East Cross River 3,600 
Rivers Rivers 1,800 
East Central Imo 3,280 
Anambra 2,943 


“Source: Federal Ministry of Information, Federal Military Government Views on the 
Report of the Panel on the Creation of States (Lagos, 1976). 


characterized by growing federal involvement in all major areas of public policy, 
with the states maintaining their share of current public expenditure but within 
a framework of federal policy and funding in part reflected in the federal 
government’s share of capital expenditure. 

Before the military coup of 1966 constitutional developments in Nigeria 
included a growing role for the regions relative to the federal level of govern- 
ment. The ‘quasi-federal’ constitution of 1951, which gave specified functions 
to the regions with residual powers vested in the central government, was 
replaced in 1954 by a constitution which vested residual powers in the regions 
after enumerating federal powers in an exclusive list and identifying a number of 
concurrent areas of government. The independence constitution of 1960 
followed the same principle. An exclusive list of federal government functions 
included defence, foreign affairs and the control of mining, minerals, customs 
and the currency. A list of concurrent legislative powers included the police 
and judiciary. All matters not specified in the exclusive and concurrent lists 
were left to the regions. However, if the exercise of a regional power on the 
concurrent list conflicted with a federal law, the latter was to predominate. The 
federal government was also given emergency powers which, if activated, would 
enable it-to legislate on matters within the competence of the constituent 
government.?! 


21. K. Ezera, Constitutional Developments in Nigeria, (second ed., Cambridge University Press, 
1964), pp. 266-69. 
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The practical effect of this was to leave the important and expensive task of 
promoting economic and social development to the regions especially since the 
development corporations and marketing boards had been transferred to the 
regions in 1954. The 1955-60 Plan also placed the initiative for development in 
the regions.22, As a consequence, regional expenditure grew by 492 per cent (at 
constant 1957 prices) between 1950 and 1962, compared with the central govern- 
ment’s expenditure growth of 191 per cent. The number of areas in which the 
regions had primary responsibility (defined by Nixon as being responsible for 
over 80 per cent of public expenditure in a particular area of government) 
increased over this period and included investment in banking and commerce, 
which had been a primary responsibility of the federal government until 1955, 
and other economic functions. “The major factor in the political development of 
Nigeria during the period from 1950 to 1962 was the growth of the regional 
governments as semi-autonomous planning and decision-making agencies with 
substantial financial responsibilities’.23 

However, just before independence the balance began to swing in favour of 
the federal level of government when it took control of the raising of internal and 
external loans. The 1962-68 development plan intended to increase the federal 
share of development expenditure from 50 per cent to 60 per cent. For the 
purposes of economic management, including the control of prices and the 
balance of payments, the federal government took controls over the surpluses of 
the regional marketing boards and other regional development activities.24 The 
federal share of Nigerian recurrent expenditure rose to 47:1 per cent in 1965-66 
and to 624 per cent in 1968-69. The federal budget generated surpluses 
between 1962 and 1966 while the West was in surplus only once and the North 
twice due to a combination of the increasing burden of social services expendi- 
ture, revenue difficulties and the large proportion of expenditure claimed by 
administrative costs, particularly salaries, wages and allowances.25 This shift in 
the pattern of expenditure between the two levels of government was super- 
imposed on a variable pattern of expenditure between the regions, mainly a 
consequence of the priority given to aun and health in the East and West 
compared with the North. 

The military take-over not unexpectedly produced a further centralizing trend 
in the distribution of powers and expenditure. Though the territorial units of 
the federation were left with the same areas of jurisdiction, their governments 
were part of a military hierarchy. The regions had little autonomy delegated by 
the central army command. In addition the federal military government took 
power to legislate for the country soon after the coup and did not limit itself to 


22. Dudley, ‘Federation’, loc. cit. p. 18. 

23. C. R. Nixon, ‘An Analysis of Nigerian Government Expenditure Patterns 1950-62’, in C. K. 

Eicher and C. Liedholm (eds.), Growth and Development of the Nigerian Economy, (Michigan State 

University Press, 1970), p. 94. 

24. Dudley, ‘Federation’ , loc. cit. pp 19-20 

re i Adedeji, Nigeria Federal Finance: its development, problems and prospects, (Hutchinson, 
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the exclusive and concurrent lists of the civilian constitution. Until July 1975 
the military governors of the regions were members of the Supreme Military 
Council. Then they were relegated to membership of the National Council of 
States, a subordinate institution to the Supreme Military Council. In addition 
national policies were formulated in new and important areas such as education, 
the penal system, the police, labour law, the pricing of export crops and 
economic planning. 

The emergencies of the civil war further strengthened the powers of the 
federal military government, leading to much higher levels of federal spending 
and to additional functions being added to the federal sphere of responsibility. 
A number of decrees in 1967 and 1968 extended federal control into the 
investigation of public officials’ assets, the circulation of newspapers and the sale 
of export commodities. A decree amending the Central Bank of Nigeria Act 
stopped state marketing boards from borrowing from private commercial banks 
and required them to consult the Bank before fixing prices. This move was to 
counter a decline in reserves required for the war effort and ‘came near to 
centralizing the Marketing Boards’. The federal government’s share of public 
expenditure rose to 70°5 per cent in 1972 and the state share fell to 26'1 per cent. 
State expenditure rose in important social and developmental fields (see Table 
II), but the new states did not enjoy the same level of importance as their 
regional predecessors. By 1976 the federal government was responsible for 82 


TABLE I 
State Capital Expenditure (Nm) 1975-76 by Sector 
Social Regional General 
State Economic Services Development Administration 
Anambra 5] N, A. N. A. 0:2 
Bauchi 39 1°33 0'2 0'5 
Bendel 106:1 6°1 270 52 
Benue T4 6'6 39 16 
Borno a1 147 3°6 43 
Cross River 28:2 156 103 32 
Gongola 10 1-4 0'2 0'5 
Imo 179 11:3 85 1:2 
Kaduna 257 9-0 41 19 
Kano 28°2 10°4 : 184 76 
Kwara 28:9 17°8 170 35 
Lagos 148 6:5 0:3 0l 
Niger 8:4 38 71l 09 
Ogun 68 51 33 0:4 
Ondo 8'4 76 4'2 0'4 
Oyo 11:9 10:8 5'9 0:6 
Plateau 103 28:2 58 21 
Rivers 165 19:3 185 15°] 
Sokoto 15:2 69 12:9 18 


Sources: Federal Ministry of Economic Development and Reconstruction, Second Progress Report 
on the Third National Development Plan, 1975-80 (Lagos, no date). 


26. ©. Aluko, ‘Federal—State Relationships’, Administration (Ife), 3, 4, (1969). 
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per cent of capital expenditure in the economic sector, 75:2 per cent in the social 
services and 50°6 per cent in regional development (see Table II). 


TABLE III 
Capital Expenditure, 1975/76, by Sector and level of Government 

Sector Federal States Total 

Nm. % Nm. % Nm. 
Economic 1,600,558 82:0 353,036 180 1,953,394 
Social 556,767 752 183,165 248 739,932 
Regional Development 160,890 50°6 157,091 494 317,981 
General Administration () 590,725 920 51,301 8-0 642,026 


(includes defence and security. 


Source: Federal Ministry of Economic Development and Reconstruction, Second Progress Report on 
the Third National Development Plan, 1975-80, n.d., Lagos. 


Another factor in the growth of federal power was the division of the regions 
into states in 1967. Though the new states were created with the same powers 
as the former regions,’ it was soon found necessary to transfer to the federal 
level or to ad hoc bodies functions which were considered ‘inappropriate’ for the 
states, such as trypanosomiasis control and the housing and development 
corporations.28 The federal government also had to co-ordinate state policies, 
especially when projects cut across state boundaries. The task of post-war 
reconstruction and national development required further federal involvement in 
matters hitherto reserved for the constituent governments. The federal 
government’s reorganisation of the state structure also weakened the attractive- 
ness of secession and strengthened a sense of interdependence among the 
different parts of the country. “The twelve-state structure facilitated the 
emergence of a more autonomous Federal authority in a position to arbitrate and 
to provide effective leadership’.29 The system remained a federal one but the 
centre assumed an unprecedented dominance. 

Further centralization coincided with the creation of additional states in 
1976. A major factor was the federal government’s Universal Free Primary 
Education programme. This was designed to reduce the educational gap 
between the northern states and the rest of the country, a gap which was 
regarded as a major source of political conflict3° The states took on an 
administrative role with the federal government footing the bill. Other major 
initiatives were taken by the federal government. In 1977/78 the federal 
military authorities allocated 110 million naira to introduce a National Basic 


27. J. H. Smith, ‘The Creation of State Administrations in the Former Northern Region of 
Nigeria’, Administration (Ife) 2, 3, (1968), p. 124. 

28. D. S. Murray, “The Reorganization of Nigeria’s Administration’, Journal of Modern African 
Studies, 6, 4, (1968), p. 573. i 

29. S. E. Oyovbaire, “The Politics of Revenue Allocation’, in Panter—Brick (ed.) Soldiers and Oil: 
the political transformation of Nigeria, p. 245. 

30. C. Legum, (ed.), Africa Contemporary Record, 1976-77, (Rex Collings, 1977), p- 673. 
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Health Service Scheme. In addition to 1,400 million naira allocated to 
agriculture in the 1975-80 Plan, the federal government introduced Operation , 
Feed the Nation to provide credit facilities, a guarantee fund, subsidies, 
improved seeds and a new commodity marketing organization in an attempt to 
reduce the country’s dependence on imported food.3! These policies have 
carried over into the new civilian regime. The Third National Develpment 
Plan for 1975-80 envisaged- further growth of federal responsibilities. It 
allocated only 21-7 per cent of the capital expenditure programmes to the 
states. The second progress report on the plan showed the federal government 
incurring 834 per cent of total capital expenditure.22 As far as recurrent 
expenditure was concerned, by 1979 and the return to civilian rule, the distri- 
bution between the two levels of government was 51:2 per cent federal and 48°8 
per cent state. i 

The new constitution with which the country returned to civilian government 
in 1979 was drawn up by people committed to a strong federal authority.” It 
was formulated during a period when the central government of Lieutenant 
General Obasanjo was wielding wide economic powers in an attempt to curb 
inflation, improve the housing situation and extend the ‘Nigerianization’ 
programme in economic enterprises. In the 1978 constitution federal powers 
are enumerated in an exclusive legislative list. The states have residual 
- powers. There is a list of concurrent powers which prescribes a division of 
‘responsibility between federation and states. The exclusive list assigns 66 
powers to the federal government which include defence, external affairs, the 
police, prisons, customs and excise duties, export duties and the census. The 
important economic powers assigned to the federal government include banking, 
borrowing, labour matters (including any national minimum wage), mines and 
minerals, taxation of incomes, profits and capital gains, trade and commerce 
(including that between the states), the control of agricultural commodity 
exports and the control of prices for goods and commodities designated by the 
National Assembly as ‘essential’. The federal government also has jurisdiction 
over the railways and trunk roads. 

These powers make the federal government the dominant partner in all areas’ 
of economic policy except agriculture. Even here President Shagari has 
launched a ‘Green Revolution’ policy to achieve his admunistration’s goal of 
self-sufficiency in food. A long term, comprehensive programme for the 
federal government on agriculture has been built into the 1981 Development 
Plan. The states are rapidly becoming the executive agents of the federal 
government’s agricultural programme. 

31, C. Legum, Africa Contemporary Record, 1977-78, (Africana Publishing Co., 1979). 

32. Federal Ministry of Economic development and Reconstruction, Second Progress Report on the 
Third National Development Plan, 1975—80, (Lagos, no date), p. 498. The Fourth Plan assigns 
60 per cent of government investment to the federal level and 40 per cent to the states and 
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But it is in the social services that the federal government has made most 
inroads into areas hitherto dominated by the regions. The education 
programme initiated by the military has been adopted by the Shagari government 
requiring expenditure of 2,265 million naira in 1980 or 27 per cent of federal 
recurrent expenditure.” Again the programme is largely administered by the 
states with substantial discretionary federal grants. The federal government has 
also become involved in housing as a result of the National Party of Nigeria’s 
election campaign promises. The 1980 budget allocated 45°8 million naira for 
the recurrent expenditure of a new Ministry of Housing and Environment and 
earmarked some 500 million naira for the construction of 2,000 housing units in 
each state of the federation in 1980-81. The Federal Mortgage Bank is to make 
loans more readily available and a new town is planned for the outskirts of 
Lagos. Central policy making and execution are expanding in precisely those 
areas which dominate state budgets, such as education, which accounted for 42 
per cent of Oyo state’s 1980 budget and 48 per cent of Rivers’, for example. 

There are already signs of opposition to the encroachment of the federal 
government. Anambra state, for example, has questioned federal execution of - 
its housing policy. Pressure for state police forces has been resisted by 
President Shagari on the grounds that some states are already claiming too much 
autonomy and that ‘if you allow them to have a police force of their own there is 
danger of secession of which we already had a bitter experience’.35 Governors 
belonging to the United Party of Nigeria, the People’s Redemption Party, and 
the Great Nigerian People’s Party have questioned the jurisdiction of the federal 
government in the control of land use. State governors have fought against the 
attempt to replace them on the National Economic Council by ‘economic 
experts’. The Okigbo Commission on revenue allocation, furthermore, recom- 
mended a number of transfers of function to the states. 

However, it is unlikely that the financial position of the states will permit any 
significant shift of power in their favour. The federal government is more 
likely to have to take over responsibility for state projects, such as dams and 
irrigation schemes, than vice versa. And it should be remembered that though 
the discretionary and specific elements in federal allocations to the states have 
increased, the states have enjoyed hugely increased revenues as a result, a 
seven—fold increase between 1973 and 1979 for example.” Dependence on the 
centre also means opportunities for spending on a large scale and in politically 
important ways. The states are playing a vital role for the development of 
capitalist enterprise on behalf of local business interests in providing capital, 
sometimes in combination with foreign investors (as in Plateau’s ceramics 
industry, Lagos’ scrap metal and international hotel, and Anambra’s motor 


34. L.A. Rupley, ‘Nigeria’s Nine—Month Budget’, West Africa, 12 May, 1980, p. 821. 
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manufacturing company). Credit schemes, investment in infrastructure, 
partnerships between the state governments and foreign or indigenous business 
concerns, public ownership and the provision of land are the main ways in which 
the state governments are currently promoting a diverse range of economic 
activities including prestige property developments and manufacturing industry 
such as ceramics, pharmaceuticals, motor cars, steel, scrap metal, soft drinks, 
sugar refining, brewing, wood pulping, salt, rubber and bricks. Those sectors 
of society within the states with a vested interest in maintaining a supply of 
contracts, loans, grants and jobs in state owned companies and corporations will 
be Keen to maintain a distribution of powers within the federation which permits 
such intervention. 


Fiscal Relationships 
Most of the arguments in Nigeria over the fiscal relationships between the 


federal and constituent levels of government have centered on the question of 
revenue allocations between the different parts of the country and the principles 
upon which distributions should be based. These principles became a major 
cause of the inter-regional rivalry and conflict which have dominated Nigerian 
politics, particularly before 1966. Less attention has been given to the implica- 


` tions of centralized redistribution for the financial autonomy of the constituent 


parts of the federation. Henry Bretton, however, predicted that the growing 
proportion of government revenue from oil would have a profound effect on the 
relationship between central government and the sub—units as well as on 
economic development generally.” This judgement has been born out by 
subsequent events. 

Before 1952 central allocations to the regions were made on the basis of 
derivation, with ‘each region receiving grants in strict proportion to the contri- 
bution which it made to central revenues’.2® The regions were heavily 
dependant on these grants. By 1951/52 88:7 per cent of total regional revenues 
came from money allocated by the federal government. Regional revenues 
constituted only 19-5 per cent of Nigeria’s total revenue and though the regions 
received the vast bulk of their revenues from the centre, the proportion of 
Nigeria’s central government revenue allocated to the regions was only 17:2 per 
cent. After 1952, when the regional share of central revenues was made 
statutory and the independant tax jurisdictions of the regions was strengthened, 
the regional governments absorbed a larger proportion of Nigeria’s revenues: 
25°8 per cent in 1952/53. The derivation principle was qualified by two new 
ones: need and national interest. However, the proportion of regional revenues 
derived from independent sources was still only 22 per cent. Central allocations 
contributed 68°7 per cent and special grants, including Colonial Development 
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and Welfare grants and specific contributions towards centrally approved wage 
increases, amounted to 91 per cent of regional revenues. Financial control 
“remained firmly in the hands of the central government.%9 

A major change was made to complement constitutional: developments in 
1954. The derivation principle was asserted to the virtual exclusion of other 
criteria. The commodity marketing boards were placed under regional control 
and the accumulated reserves shared between the regions on a ‘derivation’ basis. 
Revenues from export taxes were statutorily assigned to the regions. In 
addition to accentuating the regional imbalance (with the West becoming 
strongest financially and the East weakest) and increasing the regions’ 
dependence on an unstable source of finance (export taxes), these changes 
fundamentally altered the relative financial position of two levels of government 
to the advantage of the regions. Total Nigerian revenue was shared almost 
equally between the centre and regions and regional dependence on central 
allocations decreased significantly. By 1959 statutory federal allocations 
constituted 42°6 per cent of the Northern regional government’s revenues, 52°3 
per cent of the West’s and 55:7 per cent of the East’s. Rising commodity prices 
originally enabled regional revenues to increase at a much faster rate than 
federal. However, as soon as prices experienced a downturn the effect was 
immediately felt on regional revenues, and the regions were eventually forced to 
turn to the centre for aid.40 i 

After independence the revenues of all governments increased considerably, 
although it was still necessary to try to redress the regional imbalances in the 
Interest of national unity. This was made particularly difficult by the 
fundamental change in the relative economic importance of the regions brought 
about by the slump in world cocoa prices (adversely affecting the West) and the 
development of the oil industry (beneficially affecting the East which argued for 
the full application of the derivation principle). The North’s economy 
remained dependant on mainly agricultural exports. A major problem was that 
the revenue allocation system reflected the distribution of political power in the 
federal government and was manipulated in numerous ways for political 
advantage.4! Disparities in regional revenues were, however, reduced and 
the regional governments obtained half the country’s total revenues in 
1965/66. But their dependence on central funding increased. During the 
period 1959 to 1966 the proportion of revenues coming from independent 
sources was on average 20°8 per cent in the North, 19°5 per cent in the West, 
26°7 per cent in the East and 14°9 per cent in the Mid—West.*2 
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This overall dependence was heightened by the nature of the revenues 
assigned to the different levels of government and by the principles of allocation 
employed by the federal authorities. The revenues assigned to the federal 
government—company taxes, import and excise duties, and mining rents and 
royalties—were generally more buoyant than those allocated to the states under | 
the independence constitution—mainly personal income tax and some sales 
taxes, licence fees, fines and rents. The principle beneficiaries of economic 
growth were the federal government and the oil producing areas. The principle 
of ‘derivation’ continued to cause inter-regional resentment as the revenue- 
yielding capacity of some areas declined and others increased. It also led to 
instability of regional income as productive activities (e.g. in export crops or 
mining) and levels of consumption (e.g. of petrol and tobacco) fluctuated. The 
weak revenue bases of the regions strengthened the case for transfering 
functions such as roads, broadcasting and parts of education to the federal level 
when the division into states was implemented in 1967. 

The new states inherited many financial problems from their regional 
predecessors, not least of which was the inability of the Northern and Western 
governments to balance their budgets. “The creation of the new states has 
therefore simply accentuated the precarious financial position of some of the 
former regional governments’.44 The effect of the civil war on revenues from 
export, excise and import duties was also felt in the states. Revenue collection 
was generally inefficient and none of the states exploited all the sources available 
to them. A policy of more efficient collection and of finding new sources was 
declared, but neither were realistic. The rate of income tax was left low and 
the income ranges on which tax was levied were generally too wide. In the 
northern states, income brackets were defined so broadly that most tax payers 
fell into the lowest. Marginal rates of tax were left, for political reasons, 
relatively low for high incomes. As Rupley put it, ‘an average rate of 7 per cent 
or 8 per cent is not a relatively high rate of tax for persons in the top 10 per cent 
of income earners in a country’.46 Many states attempted to reduce their 
deficits (only three being able to budget for a surplus in 1969/70) by increasing 
their share of taxes levied by local governments. Almost all the northern states 
increased their share of community and cattle tax. In other areas other sources 
of revenue were highly contentious politically, as the anti-tax riots in Western 
state proved in 1968-69. 

A number of decisions were taken to strengthen the financial position of the 
federal government in relation to the states. In 1970 the federal authority 
increased its share of excise, export and import duties. In a policy to boost 
agriculture it changed the marketing board system, preventing the generation of 
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: ' TABLEIV 


Federal Allocations and Grants as a Percentage 
of Recurrent State Revenue, 1969-74 


State 1969 1974 
Kwara 614 777 
Kano 69-2 743 
Benue~Plateau 762 767 
North Central 716 727 
North Eastern 555 775 
North Western 608 802 
Cross River 718 7371 
Rivers 605 853 
Western 558 567 
Lagos 47-1 276 
Mid-Western 64:9 88°8 
All States 63°2 718 


Note: Excludes figures for East Central State 
due to the civil war. 


Source: Federal Office of Statistics, Digest of 
Statistics, vol. 25 (Lagos, 1976) 


surpluses for the state governments. The reduction in state revenues was 
compensated for by special grants which were unguaranteed rather than 
statutory. Income tax rates and allowances were centralized. Thus ‘the 
Federal Military Government asserted itself as a unifying force, and co-erced 
the regionally based politicians to accept a more centralized fiscal system’.*” 
The effect of this policy was to increase the dependence of the states on federally 
collected revenues (see Table IV). The proportion of federal revenues 
allocated to the states fell, although there. was no corresponding constitutional 
redistribution of functions to the federal level.48 In order to help the needy 
states, the federal government experimented with specific grants, such as the 
1,303 million naira included in the 1975-80 development plan. But the amounts 
involved and the sharing formula were at the discretion of the federal govern- 
ment. Federal grants for agriculture and education were accompanied by 
checks to ensure they were used for their intended purpose.*® Grants had 
increased by 1974/75 to the sum of £182 millions compared with £9.6 millions 
for the six year period 1962-68. In 1968 they constituted 4 per cent of state 


revenues; by 1975, 50 per cent. They also became more specific and therefore | 


subject to more control.5° In the 1978 budget 99 million naira was granted by 
the federal government for Universal Primary Education classrooms and teacher 
training, and a recurrent grant of 548:2 million naira was made for primary 
education. Loans also became more important, providing 4°6 per cent of state 
revenues in 1959/60 and 20°5 per cent in 1974/75. They in turn were subject to 
increasing levels of control. j 
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Growth in federal revenues (by 14 times in 10 years, mainly because of oil) 
was not matched by the growth of independent state sources. The federal 
government retained exclusive right to revenues from the most buoyant and 
lucrative sources, such as the Petroleum Profits Tax which in 1975/76 alone 
contributed about half the total Nigerian revenue.3! By 1979 oil provided 95 
per cent of Nigeria’s export earnings and 80 per cent of government revenues. 
The proportion of total revenues provided by the states fell from 16:2 per cent 
in 1969 to 7:8 per cent in 1974.52, By 1975, 72 per cent of state revenues came 
from federal allocations and 28 per cent from internal sources. So, although the 
states received a more equitable allocation, they obtained a much larger share of 
the revenues from the centre than before and that in a way which makes them 
more dependent on the centre.*3 

The financial position of the states created in 1976 was not significantly 
changed as regards dependency, though there was a drastic reduction in the 
significance of derivation as a principle of allocation. Federal revenues 
continued to grow faster than state revenues. States tended to become even 
more dependent on central allocations. In 1978/79 the states received 94:9 per 
= cent of their revenues from federal allocations. Specific grants were extended 
as a means of stimulating specific parts of the economy which had lagged behind 
due to: inadequate resources in the past. A scheme of ‘matching’ grants was 
introduced to encourage states to allocate more resources to sectors designated 
by the federal government as requiring attention. However, since the matching 
costs to be met by the states came under the recurrent expenditure provided for 
by federal allocations, there was no incentive to the states to increase their own 
revenue raising capacity. The states remained equally vulnerable to fluctu- 
ations in federal revenues, as revealed by the 1978-79 budget which, because of 
the depressed state of the world oil market and the weakness of the US dollar, 
had to allow for a fall in revenue of some 11 per cent below its 1977/78 level. 
This entailed a comparable reduction in statutory federal allocations to state 
governments which already had an aggregate deficit of 1,500 million naira. 

Soon after the return to civilian rule in October 1979 a new revenue allocation 
inquiry, the Okigbo Commission, recommended that the federal government 
should reduce its share of federally collected revenue to 53 per cent and assign 30 
per cent to the states, 10 per cent to local governments and 7 per cent to a special 
fund. Although in its submission to Okigbo the federal government claimed 70 
per cent, its White Paper eventually announced it would retain 55 per cent, with 
34'5 per cent allocated to the states and 8 per cent to local government.>+ The 
states should thus receive a larger share of central revenues than under the 
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military and first civilian budgets (when the share to the states actually fell to 21:5 
per cent from the 25 per cent allocated in the 1979 budget), but their recurrent 
revenues remain still heavily dependent on central allocations: 86 per cent in 
1979/80 and 81 per cent in 1980/81. In addition, massive grants for universal 
education contribute another significant element to state revenues. New 
controls over state borrowing abroad have also been devised as conditions for 
federal guarantees and under the latest revenue allocation formula 40 per cent of 
the state allocation has been earmarked for ‘social development’. From the 
point of view of the future of federalism in Nigeria, therefore, there are strong 
pressures towards financial unification and away from state independence. 


The party system 

It has been argued that the best measure of centralization in a federation is the 
type of political party system.5 A federation is said to be centralized the more 
the parties at central government level are able to control the parties at the level 
of the constituent governments. The explanation for this is that variations in 
the federal relationship, particularly in the ability of constituent governments to 
challenge the centre, depend on variations in partisan relationships between the 
two levels. The crucial factors here are, first, the degree to which one party 
controls both levels of government and, second, the degree to which potential 
governing parties at the national level control their associates at the periphery. 

In his consideration of historical cases, Riker placed the Nigerian federation 
of the early 1960s in a highly decentralized category, noting in passing that ‘it 
verges on the complete collapse of the federal bargain’. There were many 
parties in Nigeria, he noted, and the national organizations had little or no 
influence over the constituent levels. Indeed, ‘the main party leaders prefer to 
hold office in the constituent governments rather than in the central govern- 
ment’.56 This assessment perhaps underestimates the extent to which the 
Northern People’s Congress was able to manipulate party politics in regions 
other than the north, but it is correct to say that the party organizations at the 
national level, especially the Northern People’s Congress, were regarded as 
junior partners in relation to their regional organizations. The dominant party 
at the national level did not obtain dominance by its appeal to a wide and varied 
electorate, but by control of a region in which its supporting interests were 
dominant, a control which guaranteed the necessary majority of national 
legislative seats. All parties were identified with communal interests and three 
of the four regions were governed by different parties to the dominant national 
party. There was a very short period in which the regional governments were 
all more or less closely allied to the parties of the federal coalition of Northern 
People’s Congress (NPC) and National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
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(NCNC). After the crisis in the Western region and the creation of a 
` Mid-West region, the NCNC formed governments in both Mid-West and the 
East, the NPC controlled the North, and the West was governed by the United 
People’s Party formed by Western NCNC members and a faction of the Action 
Group which constituted the opposition in the federal legislature. But after the 
1962-63 census controversy and the 1964 split in the Western wing of the 
' NCNC, the NPC/NCNC coalition collapsed and a new allignment of parties was 
formed ready for the 1964 federal elections. No conclusions can be reached 
about the relationships between regional and national party organizations 
following these elections, for, although the results left the northern party in 
control of the federation, the main opposition party in control of the East and 
Mid-West, and an ally of the NPC in control of the West, the government so 
formed lasted but one year. 

With the return to civilian rule in 1979 new political parties were formed, 
though they correspond closely to those of the past in all but name.3? The 
National Party of Nigeria (NPN) grew out of the Northern People’s Congress. 
The Nigerian People’s Party (NPP) is broadly the former NCNC. The 
Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) is the Action Group renamed and the People’s 
Redemption Party (PRP) was formerly the Northern Elements Progressive 
Union. The Great Nigerian People’s Party (GNPP) is a newcomer, having 
originated from a split within the NPP. The new parties still have a strong 
ethnic or religious bias and, in the 1979 elections, tended to win all the seats in 
the home areas of their leaders which also correspond to the major ethnic 
groupings. However, despite ‘a sad level of regional and tribal correlation in 
voting behaviours, the National Party of Nigeria (the old NPC) obtained 
support all over the country. In the Senate elections it won the largest number 
of seats with 38 per cent of the poll. It was the second choice in the Yoruba and 
Ibo states and came first or second in the polling for 90 of the 95 seats. It also 
won the biggest number of seats in the House of Representatives including, 
significantly, some constituencies in the east of the country (see Table V). 
Finally, its candidate for the presidency won that office, obtaining 33°8 per cent 
of the vote including over 25 per cent in 12 states and over 50 per cent in seven 
(see Table VI). In states which were not won outright by the NPN candidate, 
Alhaji Shehu Shagari, he was the most popular looser, coming second in nine 
states. 

The NPN does not, however, control all the state governments. Although it 
won seats in 17 of the 19 state assemblies it has a majority in only eight. Else- 
where the regionally based parties are in control (see Table VII). The NPN 
also won only seven state governorships (Bauchi, Benue, Cross River, Kwara, 
Niger, Rivers and Sokoto) though here again its appeal was broader ethnically 
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House of Representatives Election Results, 1979 
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TABLE VII 
State Assembly Elections, Seats Won by Parties, 1979 
State GNPP UPN NPN PRP NPP Seats 
Borno 59 1} 2 72 
Bauchi 9 45 2 4 60 
Gongola 25 18 15 i 4 63 
Niger 2 28 30 
Sokoto 19 92 111 
Benue 6 48 3 57 
Plateau 3 10 36 48 
Kano 3 1 11 123 138 
Kwara 2 15 25 42 
Kaduna ' 10 3 64 16 6 99 
Ogun 36 36 
Ondo 65 l 66 
Oyo 117 9 126 
Lagos 36 36 
Bendel 34 22 4 60 
Cross River 16 7 58 3 84 
Rivers l 26 15 42 
Imo 2 9 79 90 
Anambra I 13 73 87 
Total 157 333 487 144 226 1,347 


Source: West Africa, 27 August 1979. 


‘than its rivals, which won hardly any governorships outside the regions with 
which they were associated ethnically. 

Attempts have been made to force the creation of national partisan 
organizations. The Constitution Drafting Committee prescribed that the 
members of a party’s executive should be drawn from at least two-thirds of the 
states. ‘Parties now had to demonstrate, at least in their organizational structure 
and officers, a national base which clearly exceeded the boundaries of any local 
group, and this meant that a deliberate effort had to be made to embrace 
supporters from different parts of Nigeria’.®® It is also much less likely under 
the new civilian regime that national parties will be able to risk being seen as the 
instrument of a regional or ethnic faction. Politicians are forced to campaign 
outside their own ethnic areas. There are greater pressures than under the old 
regime to arrive at agreements with other parties. In particular the NPN will 
not wish to become too closely associated in people’s minds with the northern 
Hausa~Fulani establishment. It took advantage of its predecessor’s alliance 
with the NCNC by choosing an Ibo from Oko in Anambra State as presidential 
running mate for Shagari. It has entered into an agreement with the NPP in the 
National Assembly in order to obtain a federal legislative majority in return for 
which the NPP received ten ministerial portfolios (including 5 of the 24 Cabinet 
. posts) and other key positions. President Shagari has appointed ‘liaison 
officers’ to each state to act as his special assistants in the co-ordination of federal 
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agencies, in communications between state and federal levels and in the super- 
vision of federal development projects. All the states have been represented in 
appointments to ministerial and top administrative posts. Though co-operation 
with the Presidential Liaison Officers has been refused in ‘opposition’ states, 
especially when the person appointed was the NPN’s failed gubernational 
candidate (as in Kano), this development could signal a major attempt to reverse 
the flow of party control. The lesson of the 1979 elections is that the other 
parties will have to establish a broader political base than they enjoy at present tó 
‘have a chance of forming a government. 

However, the persistence of ethnic rivalries chanelled through party 
competition and electoral behaviour does not yet indicate any major shift away 
from the old pattern of party politics. With the possible exception of the PRP, 
all the parties remain regionally and ethnically based rather than ideologically 
oriented. The PRP itself is split between one faction seeking co-operation with 
the NPN and another, including the controversial Governors Rimi of Kano and 
Musa of Kaduna, keen to forge closer links with the UPN and GNPP. Its 
appeal was also more geographically concentrated than the other parties. The 
tentative shift towards national political movements is further impeded by the 
situation in Kaduna state where the PRP Governor faces an Assembly dominated 
by the NPN but with the NPP members allied with the minority opposition. 
This situation inevitably makes the ‘accord’ between NPN and NPP at the 
federal level slightly fragile. Furthermore, allegations of political victimization 
have been made by all parties in areas where they are not in political control.6° 


Conclusion 
The centralization which characterized military rule from 1966 to 1979 has not 


been reversed by the return to civilian government. The states are no less 
dependent on central funding. Their revenues from federal allocations are 
increasingly tied to specific, federally approved purposes. The federal govern- 
ment continues to control the revenue allocation formula. The civilian federal 
government seems as determined as the military to adopt uniform policies for the 
whole nation. The idea of a strong centre now has widespread approval among 
the political elite. The most important political figures in the new regime now 
hold office at the federal level. The main focus of political legitimacy is the 
nation rather than one of its constituent parts. There may be no centralizing 
ideology in Nigeria but the political culture has become more centralized than 
under the First Republic.61 There are undoubtedly rivalries between the states 
and between ethnic groups within the states, even with their smaller geo- 
graphical dimensions. The revived party system continues to reflect this. But 
it is impossible for any one part of the federation to challenge the power of the 
federal government and unlikely that a group of states would combine to do 


60. West Africa, 14 July, 1980. 
61. Ovyovbaire, “The Politics of Revenue Allocation’, p. 246. 
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so. Retention of power at state level is likely to become less dependent on 
control of the centre. Much will clearly depend on the federal government’s 
ability to avoid a geographical or ethnic bias in the allocation of resources. 
There can be no guarantee that the competition within the bourgeoisie will not 
again resort to extra-constitutional methods to obtain power at the centre. But 
on balance it would seem that the reshaping of Nigerian federalism will reduce 
the significance of territory and therefore possibly of ethnicity in future political 
conflict. 

The development of Nigerian federalism under the military regime lends some 
support to those explanations of why federal arrangements persist which argue 
that the inability of either level of government completely to overawe the other is 
crucial to the maintenance of federalism. A centralized federalism will persist if 
the centre can resist control by the constituent governments. A ‘peripheral’ or 
decentralized federalism will persist if the constituent governments can resist 
control by the centre.62 Nigeria has moved from a peripheralized to a 
centralized federalism. ‘The question on everyone’s mind is: will this survive? 
From the experience of other federations, this will ultimately depend on the 
emergence of popular sentiments of loyalty towards both levels of government. 
This loyalty will be difficult to sustain if the states become totally dependent 
on the centre for resources and the centre becomes a battleground on which the 
states struggle for their share. If the price which the states have to pay in order 
to be able to perform their functions is financial dependence (as it increasingly 
seems to be in Nigeria), financial unification and the end of federalism may not 
be far off. However, it may well prove that a highly centralized arrangement is 
the most suitable one for a federation which did not have its origins in separate 
political units voluntarily seeking political union, but was ‘a political develop- 
ment from an amalgam of unitary colonial structures for purposes of effective 
colonial domination’.3 ` 


62. Riker, Federalism, p. 86. 
63. S. E. Oyovbaire, ‘The Theory of Federalism: a critical appraisal’ Nigerian Journal of Political 
Science, 1, 1, (1979), p. 83. 
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PETER WOODWARD 


THE THEME OF National Liberation Movements (NLMs) has come to the fore in 
African politics as a result of the successes of recent wars of liberation in 
Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Angola, Guinea Bissau and Namibia. These are 
clear-cut cases which arose where entrenched white minority regimes provoked. 
successful armed revolts in the course of which revolutionary nationalist leaders 
developed mass participation. ‘These often heroic struggles are reputed to have 
forged a dynamic revolutionary culture producing a ‘national unity of work and 
struggle’! At the same time a more oblique consideration of revolutionary 
movements has arisen as a result of new analyses of the more peaceful nationalist 
movements and the less violent transfer of power in the 1950s and 1960s. It has 
been suggested that formal independence along the lines granted to most former 
colonies by France and Britain was not real freedom. At best, those early 
nationalist movements demonstrated ‘mass support’, though rarely ‘mass 
participation’, and at worst power was transferred to indigenous elites or petty 
bourgeois classes who were little more than faint copies of their former colonial 
masters, whose control was in any case effectively maintained by the lack of 
significant change in economic structure.? In this view Britain and France were 
not weak in decolonizing, as some conservatives in both countries complained, 
but calculating—while it was not the most advanced industrial power of Europe 
but backward Portugal which appeared to fulfill what Marx had predicted for the 
British in India, ‘Whatever may have been the crimes of England she was the 
unconscious tool of history in bringing about that revolution’.3 The lack of 
revolution in former British and French territories needs, in the views of some 
writers, rectification. Revolutionary change is still required to bring real 
independence, and there may be lessons to be learned from those where NLMs 
have been successful.4 


Dr Peter Woodward is Lecturer in Political Science at Reading University and author of a recent 
study of Sudanese Nationalism published by Rex Collings. This paper was originally one of a 
series on National Liberation Movements presented at The Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
London University, during 1980. The author is grateful to the Nuffield Foundation for financial 
support. 


1. Basil Davidson, ‘Questions About Nationalism’, African Affairs, 76, 302 (1977), p. 45. 

2. The distinction between mass support and mass participation is made by Basil Davidson, Africa 
in Modern History: the search for a new soctety (London, 1978), p. 227. 

3. K. Marx, ‘British Rule in India’, Selected Works (Moscow, 1969), p. 493. 

4, One prominent writer in this vein, John Saul, concludes an essay on ‘African Peasantries and 
Revolution’ by suggesting that social scientists may help in this task: ‘it has become obvious that 
additional scientific work on the question of African peasantries can be expected to make a positive 
contribution to the revolutionary process on the continent’, The State and Revolution in Eastern 
Africa (London, 1979), p. 332. Saul does, however, endorse Leys’ point that ‘it generally 
requires a rare combination of tyranny and misery to produce a peasant revolt, let alone a peasant 
revolution’. Ibid., p. 308. 
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Certainly a number of movements which call themselves NLMs have 
appeared in independent Africa and grown in significance in the 1970s. In 
north-east Africa, in particular, they have developed in Eritrea and the Ogaden, 
in Chad, and most recently in Uganda. This not only raises the question of 
what, if anything, these movements have in common, and their relationship, if 
any, to the movements in former colonial territories, but whether or not it is 
coincidence that these movements have occurred in the north-east of the 
- continent. It is with these questions in mind that I approach the country which 
lies between those mentioned above, the Sudan, and wish to consider the 
relationship of Sudanese nationalism and post-independence political instability. 


The Sudanese nationalist movement 

The briefest glance at the Sudanese nationalist movement which achieved 
independence in 1956 suggests that there was certainly little ‘mass participation’ 
involved in the process, and not even much sign of ‘mass support’ until the main 
battle with Sudan’s British rulers was over. Certainly if the workings of liberal 
democracy are supposed to indicate support, then it is notable that there were 
almost no direct elections in the country until the British had been forced to 
concede self-government following the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1952. 

The reasons for the ability of the nationalist movement to achieve such 
constitutional advance with so little demonstration of support sprang from the 
‘existence of effective vehicles for political pressure in the Islamic sects of the 
northern Sudan. Sayyid Sir Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, Iman of the ansar 
(followers of the al-Mahdi) sect and patron of the Umma Party from its 
foundation in 1945, had been for years a leading political figure with scarcely 
veiled ambition for the crown of Sudan. His ambition encouraged into the 
political arena the naturally more reticent leader of the large Khatmiya tariga, 
Sayidd Sir al-Mirghani, who feared, above all, a Mahdist monarchy. As 
political parties were formed in 1945, the Khatmiya tariga allied itself with the 
urban secular nationalists, led by Ismail al-Azhari and the Ashiqga group. The 
emergence of political parties with varying nationalist themes and supported by 
the influential sectarian leaders was itself enough to ensure some constitutional 
advance. 

However, the whole process was greatly accelerated by the fact that the 
Sudanese nationalists faced not one imperial government but three—the co- 
domini (Britain and Egypt) and the independently-minded, British-dominated 
Sudan Government. Successive British governments sought a defence treaty 
with Egypt after World War II, but were frustrated by the Sudan Government’s 
opposition to the concessions on Sudan that Egypt demanded. The Sudan 
Government found itself having to fall back on the support of the Umma Party to 
demonstrate Sudanese opposition to Egypt’s claims, at the price of accelerated 
constitutional progress. Meanwhile, Egypt’s cause was taken up by the 
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Unionists (the Ashiqda and other small parties, together with Khatmiya), and the 
movement of secular nationalism boycotted constitutional advances until self- 
government had been conceded. ` 

These developments have been described and discussed elsewhere, especially 
utilizing what has been called ‘collaboration theory’.5 The approach emphasizes 
the need for the tiny number of British officials m Sudan to seek the 
active collaboration of significant social and political groups and to offer 
concessions to maintain it. Collaboration also accounts for the relative lack 
of violence in Sudan when compared with the years before and after 
independence—despite the very small body of British troops available to the 
officials. It also emphasizes the continuity in Sudanese politics, for the 
involvement of the religious sects in political life is very long-standing. Finally, 
collaboration emphasizes the element of power-sharing between those involved 
in the political system, whatever the formal constitutional arrangements. 
However, there are limitations to the analysis of Sudanese nationalism in terms of 
collaboration. It encourages an emphasis on the relations between political 
actors, and there is a-need to shift towards the closer examination of particular 
movements and parties. It also tends to concentrate on those who are partici- 
pants in the sharing of power which collaboration implies, rather than concerning 
itself with those whose interests are not represented at any particular time. Yet 
there is a need to remember those who find themselves outside the dominant 
political relationships of any one time, for they may represent an important 
challenge. 


The Southern Sudan 

The one area of the country not directly involved in this brief description of 
Sudanese nationalism was the southern Sudan. There is no doubting the 
distinct history and character of the region, but this alone does not account for 
the emergence of an armed movement or explain its character. Particularly 
important was the fact that the southern intelligentsia from which the region’s 
political representatives in national politics were drawn emerged later than their 
counterparts in the north, with a generally lower standard of education, less well 
organized political support, and a growing and an increasing regional conscious- 
ness and awareness of deprivation. They soon realized that northern Sudanese 
nationalists had taken control of the government and the state, with scant regard 
for southern regional concerns, either in respect of the constitution or govern- 
ment posts. Though there was eventually talk of secession and independence, 
it is hard to regard the southern movement as ‘nationalist’ in its demands, rather 


5. R. E. Robinson, ‘Non-European foundations of European imperialism: sketch for a theory of 
collaboration’, in R. Owen & R. Sutcliffe (eds), Studies in the Theory of Imperialism (London, 
1972). G. M. A. Bakheit, ‘British Administration and Sudanese Nationalism 1919-1939’, unpub. 
PhD, Cambridge, 1965. Peter Woodward, Condominium and Sudanese Nationalism (London, 
1979), 

6. R. Badal, “The Rise and Fall of Southern Separatism’, African Affairs, 75, 301, (1976). 
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it was concerned throughout with regional recognition, and this was to facilitate 
the ending of the conflict by negotiation in 1972. Largely because of the sense 
of constitutional frustration, and because of the emphasis on racial and religious 
differences, the political leadership of the south rarely considered the region in 
terms of the kind of class-based analysis associated with at least some NLMs, 
such as the EPLF in neighbouring Eritrea. The major exception was Joseph 
Garang, but he, as Minister for Southern Affairs from 1969 to 1971, found 
himself not with but against the southern fighters of the Anya Nya.’ 

For their part, it took the Anya Nya a long time to take on any vestiges of a 
coherent liberation movement, though they eventually moved in that direction 
organizationally, if not ideologically. For a number of years after sustained 
guerrilla warfare broke out in 1962 there was a marked lack of co-ordination and 
organization.’ The early fighters tended to be ex-prisoners released after 
imprisonment following the Southern Mutiny of 1955, and ex-government 
employees and students hostile to the increasingly brutal activities of successive 
northern-dominated governments. The Anya Nya tended to live in the bush in 
relatively autonomous bands, unwilling to accept any attempts at an overall 
structure of command. In 1969 there were no less than five governments in 
exile, and probably some of the Anya Nya groups recognized none of 
them. There was little attempt in those early years to create liberated areas and 
provide services or political education of any kind. Indeed, it was undeniable 
that at least some Anya Nya groups could be harsh in exacting foodstuffs, 
especially cattle, from villages which did not readily provide them with supplies. 

Between 1969 and 1971, however, the situation changed, with the unification 
of the Anya Nya under the leadership of Joseph Lagu. A major reason for this 
appeared to be the Israeli identification of Lagu as the leader through whom they 
should direct their supplies to sustain a civil war which was of propaganda value 
to them (in helping to divide African and Arab governments) as well as tying 
down a large part of one of the biggest armies in the Arab world. Lagu also 
established a political wing, the Southern Sudan Liberation Front, in 1970, 
though much of its most important work was done outside the country. There 
was also an attempt to liberate areas of the countryside and establish rudimentary 
administration and social services. One well informed writer concludes that, 
though ‘most of the south was probably still ungoverned in 1971... the Anya 
Nya and the SSLF were not only the authoritative voice of the southern move- 
ment but also they had a degree of popular backing, as well as armed strength, 
which no previous group could ever have claimed to possess’. As it transpired, 
this was to make possible a rapprochement with a government in Khartoum 
7. Joseph Garang, The Dilemma of the Southern Intellectual: is it justified? (Khartoum, 1971). 

8. There was a considerable volume of literature on the conflict in the South, much of a non- 
academic character. These comments reflect particularly the work of J. Howell, ‘Political 
Leadership and Organization’, unpub. PhD, Reading, 1978, p. 271. 


A fuller account of Anya Nya organization is given in E. N. Wakoson, ‘The Anya-Nya 
movement: its military and political aspects’, unpub. MSc, Khartoum, 1978. 
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which had just broken with its own left-wing support following the short-lived 
coup of 1971. Ideologically, one might say that the SSLF to the end fought the 
battles not of revolutionary liberation but of the first ‘constitutional’ 
independence which had been denied southern politicians in 1956 and was finally 
granted in 1972, And it was not just regional government which the south won 
in 1972 but a significant position within the country’s political system, which it 
had never previously held. 


Sudan Communist Party? 

The Addis Ababa agreement which halted the civil war in the south came at a 
time when President Numeiry was seeking to broaden his political base following 
the bloody termination of his always difficult relationship with the Sudan . 
‘Communist Party (SCP) in 1971. Yet there were parallels between the 
Communists and the Anya Nya. Both had been largely left out of the power 
structure established at independence, both had grown during the Abboud 
regime, and both had suffered disappointment and persecution from 1965. 
Furthermore, though the south threw up few Marxists, the SCP was the 
only party consistently to support some form of regional autonomy, though only 
in circumstances which involved the initial formation of a socialist vanguard party 
in the region, a view which was overwhelmingly rejected by southern leaders 
(with the notable exception of the best known southern SCP member, Joseph 
Garang). While the south deserves examination here as an armed force of 
regional, if not national, consciousness, the SCP requires consideration because 
of its continuing pursuit of the national democratic revolution, and because of its 
organizational and ideological attainments, which made it one of the most 
admired communist parties in Africa or the Middle East. (It is also worth 
noting that as early as 1946, when the movement was first organized, it ae 
itself the Sudanese Movement for National Liberation.) 

The SCP was, however, never a movement which committed itself to an 
armed revolution in Sudan, either in the urban or rural areas before or after 
independence. Its analyses, particularly those of its former Secretary-General, 
Abd al-Khaliq Mahgoub, were flexible and closely adapted to the country. It 
regarded the nationalist movement of the 1940s and 1950s as essentially 
bourgeois in character, pointing especially to the large private cotton estates from 
which the Mahdists drew their funds, and the growing identity of the National 
Unionist Party with the Sudanese commercial class. The SCP did oppose the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1952, on which self-government was based, on 
the grounds that a simple hand-over devoid of effective (and politically 
advantageous) struggle was taking place, but in the end supported independence 
9. The fullest account of the SCP in English is in Gabriel Warburg, Islam Nationalism and 
Communism in a Traditional Society: the case of the Sudan (London, 1978). 


Discussion of SCP analyses is also contained in Fatma Babiker Mahmoud, ‘Sudanese Capitalists 
and Politics’, paper presented to the Canadian African Studies Association, 1979. 
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readily enough in 1956 (not least because of Nasser’s attacks on the Egyptian | 
Communist Party). After independence it was clear that the SCP did not 
believe in a cataclysmic and immediate transformation to socialism. Rather, 
socialism should come in stages, and the first stage would be the national- 
democratic revolution. National implied anti-imperialist, and democratic fuller 
control by the masses than that which the sectarian-based parties permitted. 

The democratic movement would be built on the country’s workers and 
peasants, but during the first stage it would be necessary to make alliances with 
other social groups. For instance, in an analysis of the bourgeoisie in 1967 a 
distinction was drawn between the petty bourgeoisie, who were only indirectly 
connected to international capitalism, and those wealthy bourgeois figures with 
intimate links. The former were at that time regarded as potential allies, the 
latter were clearly the prime targets for political attack. 

The Communist Party’s support amongst the intelligentsia was always 
significant, at least after 1958, as is witnessed by the success in Graduates 
constituency elections in 1965, and the struggle to avoid the Party being 
declared unconstitutional in 1966 and 1967. However, the SCP was well aware 
that it needed support amongst the workers and tenants, and it clearly played a 
leading part in organizing both the trade union movement and the tenants’ 
associations. The extent and significance of this support is, however, difficult 
to gauge. In elections, the SCP never received significant numbers of votes 
in geographical constituencies—rather, the support of the ‘workers and peasants’ 
needs to be seen in the context of SCP-organized activities. Some spectacular 
successes were claimed, especially the part played by the SCP in organizing the 
strikes and demonstrations which constituted the October Revolution of 
1964. Similarly, there was a large and influential demonstration at the time of 
the attempt to ban the SCP. But there were also some notable failures, 
especially after the October Revolution when the SCP could summon 
insufficient effective support to prevent the old parties, backed by ansar 
menaces, from regaining control of the parliamentary system. 

The pursuit of the national-democratic revolution also involved the SCP in 
adopting positions on current political developments. Though it had at best 
only a small representation in parliament, its influence in the urban areas and 
amongst the intelligentsia gave it a role to play, while for its own part it wished to 
manoeuvre to advantage. Thus there were occasions, both before and after 
independence when the SCP found itself aligned even with sections of the Umma 
Party. At other times their enmity was deep, and indeed the major parties tried 
to declare the SCP unconstitutional on religious grounds. 

Yet, while the SCP fought for its constitutional life during the second 
parliamentary period, it appeared to have particular opportunities under military 
rule. For the most part, the Abboud regime of 1958—1964 existed to be 
attacked and SCP standing rose as a result of the part played during this period, 
especially amongst workers and peasants. In contrast, the Revolutionary 
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Command Council’s seizure of power in 1969 seemed more progressive, though 
Abd al-Khaliq Majoub at least appeared aware of the limitations, regarding 
Numeiry especially as no more than a progressive petty bourgeois. In the 
circumstances, it appeared best to try and steer the new regime—but in the 
- eventual conflict of July 1971 it was the SCP which emerged the loser, especially 
with the executions of Abd al-Khaliq Mahjub, al-Shafi Ahmad al-Shaykh, and 
Joseph Garang. 

Though violently attacked following the coup and counter-coup of July 1971 
and subsequently seriously harrassed, the SCP has survived, and indeed Sudan’s 
recent economic record has given considerable weight to SCP analysis. ‘There 
is, however, a question over the appropriateness of the Party’s identifying 
exploitation so entirely with foreign enterprises that it currently appears to’ 
consider the national bourgeoisie as potential allies in its long-term strategy for 
building socialism.!° More immediately, the SCP’s relations with the workers 
and peasants in what are, for many, the deteriorating conditions of daily life is the 
major question to which no clear answer can be offered here.!! 


Mahdism and the National Front}? 

In considering the nature of political opposition in post-independence Sudan, 
the most striking reversal, superficially at least, is that of the transformation of 
the Umma Party from what one is tempted to call its position as the ‘natural party 
of government’ to its position as the backbone of violent opposition to the 
Numeiry regime during the middle 1970s. 

The Mahdists included the most substantial private landowners in the Sudan, 
and as the backers of the first political party in the country, the Umma Party, . 
seemed staunch upholders of parliamentary democracy. Yet there has long 
been another side to Mahdism, even within the nationalist movement before 
independence. The founder, Ahmad al-Mahdi, had of course been a revo- 
lutionary Islamic figure (arguably he led Sudan’s first and only NLM). In 
particular, he had been a powerful ideological figure in a country where 
personality and ideology in members of the leading holy families are inextricably 
linked. ‘The great leader of twentieth century Mahdism, Sayyid Abd al- 
Rahman, the posthumous son of Ahmad al-Mahdi, proved a most ambitious and 
astute political figure. As part of the effort to maintain internal peace during 
World War I the Sudan Government suspended its hostility to Mahdism, 
permitting the anti-Turkish Abd al Rahman al-Mahdi to tour his supporters. 
From these beginnings he steadily built up both his own financial fortune, and, 


10. Mahmoud, op. cit., pp. 28-30. 

11. The wave of strikes which culminated in the disturbances of August 1979, the worst since 
Numeiry seized power (during which Egyptian troops in Sudan were rapidly reinforced), was 
blamed by the regime on communists, though, in such difficult conditions as many of the urban 
population were then facing, they were scarcely surpising. 

12. Particularly useful for the organization of the Mahdists is El Fatih Abdullahi Abdel Salam, 
“The Umma Party 1945-1969’, unpub. MSc, Khartoum, 1979. 
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with the money he had made, the ansar movement. Thousands of the ansar 
moved from the western Sudan to settle in Gezira Aba and beside the White 
Nile, where they entered fully into the Mahdist way of life. The religious 
teachings of the Imam remained essentially those of Ahmad al-Mahdi, with 
particular emphasis on his prayer book (ratib) and proclamations (manshurat). 
The ansar worked on the family estates, receiving little reward beyond 
‘porridge and a blessing’ (beleela wa-baraka). Many more ansar would make 
pilgrimages from their homes to the holy centre. 

At the same time, by Abd al-Rahman’s careful playing of the politics of 
collaboration, especially his own role in support of the Government internally, 
and his opposition to Egypt’s claim to the Sudan externally, he was able to make 
himself indispensable to the authorities, in spite of their concern at the 
continuing spread of Mahdism. Eventually Abd al-Rahman used the British 
need for his support to extract accelerated constitutional development towards 
independence, though recognizing that any ambition he may have had to become 
king of Sudan was thwarted by his rival religious leader, Sayyid Sir Ali al- 
Mirghani, and the secular nationalists led by Ismail al-Azhari, who combined in 
the National Unity Party (NUP). 

But the British were right to think that Mahdism’s political moves were also 
backed by a disciplined movement capable of considerable violence. Indeed, 
the political history of the Sudan since World War II is punctuated by instances 
of forceful ansar intervention. In 1946 the ansar were brought from the 
countryside into the capital to demonstrate against the Sidki-Bevin protocol and 
the apparent concessions to Egypt over Sudan. It produced the worst 
disturbances since the revolt of 1924. Though the Sudan Government was able 
to turn the event to political advantage vis-a-vis Sidki and Bevin, the ansar 
demonstration was worrying for it could be safely controlled only by appealing to 
Abd al-Rahman. The public display of ansar power was used to emphasize 
hostility to union with Egypt in 1954 and 1955, and was one factor in encouraging 
the NUP prime minister Azhari to lead Sudan to full independence. After 
independence the Mahdists were again a threat to the capital, in 1961 during 
tension between Mahdist leaders and the Abboud regime and following the 
October Revolution of 1964, when the old parties struggled to reassert their 
command of the political system. 

The use of the ansar during these years was essentially as a threat of force 
rather than in acutal military operations. On all the occasions the Mahdists 
were clearly a part of the power structure and used the ansar to underline the 
Umma Party’s political position. However, after the coup of 1969, the former 
political parties were banned, some leaders were imprisoned or fled abroad, 
while the Revolutionary Command Council set about a political restructuring of 
the Sudan which involved, amongst other things, the relations with the SCP and 
the Anya Nya discussed earlier. 

The Umma Party was now outside the ruling circle, but with its commitment 
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to oppose the new regime, and with the tradition of ansar political violence, it 
was perhaps unsurprising that Mahdist leaders should consider using their 
private army against the military interlopers. The uprising of March 1970, led 
by Imam al-Hadi al-Mahdi had about it a spirit of jihad and was centred on the 
ansar stronghold of Gezira Aba, where Ahmad al-Mahdi won his first victory in’ 
1881. However, the army easily crushed the uprising, with support from Egypt 
and Libya. After the Iman’s death, following the defeat of the ansar, Mahdist 
leadership came indisputably from the former prime minister Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
and his weight was put firmly behind the National Front. The first seeds for 
the development of the Front were sown in Koba prison immediately after 
Numeiry’s seizure of power. The former President, Ismail al-Azhari, who 
collapsed in detention and died shortly afterwards, had called for a concerted 
effort by the former rival politicians to resist the return to a military regime 
which the country had already suffered once, and furthermore a regime now 
collaborating with the SCP and calling for unity with Egypt and Libya. This 
call was taken up by Azhari’s former lieutenant and minister of finance, Sharif 
al-Hindi, and the Muslim Brotherhood. After the break between Numeiry and 
the SCP the organization of the Front grew and it seemed that there might 
then be political reconciliation, perhaps under an Islamic constitution. But as 
_ this became less likely the preparations for a violent overthrow of the regime 
began, helped now by Qadaffi, who had long since realized that the governments 
of Egypt and Sudan were no longer interested in unifying with Libya. While 
the Muslim Brotherhood and the NUP prepared their followers in Sudan most of 
the fighters for the attempt to overthrow Numeiry were ansar. In contrast to 
the military naivety displayed by the Imam in 1970, the attempted coup of July 
1976 was a sophisticated operation. From 1970 small groups of ansar had left 
Sudan and had gone to Ethiopia where they undertook military training. 
They then made their way in ones and twos, undetected, across Sudan to Libya, 
from where they infiltrated back into Khartoum. The attempted coup came 
very close to success, and only after the most violent fighting in the streets of 
Khartoum since its capture by Ahmad al-Mahdi in 1885 were the ansar defeated. 

The Port Sudan meeting of Numeiry and Sadiq al-Mahdi, in 1977, was a most 
unexpected development but did not entirely remove the armed threat, in spite 
of the Sadiq’s renunciation of violence and the apparent closure of ansar camps 
in Libya. The long attempt at National Reconciliation appears to have reached 
a stalemate: Sharif al-Hindi and the rejectionist wing of the National Front have 
never suspended their hostility towards Numeiry, and, with difficult economic 
conditions producing intermittent urban unrest, further attempts to overthrow 
the regime may yet occur. 


Conclusion 
Though the southern Sudanese and the National Front were both armed 
movements in Sudanese politics, neither appears to resemble the kind of 
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revolutionary force which has been said constituted the NLMs of southern 
Africa, and which some believe are justified in at least a number of independent 
states of Africa. Ideologically, the Sudan Communist Party came closest with 
able and coherent analyses of Sudanese society in class terms, but which did not 
conclude by believing the Sudan ripe for a violent revolution. 

The question then arises of whether Sudan has been the odd man out amongst 
the countries of north-east Africa mentioned at the beginning of this article. It 
appears at first sight that there may in fact be parallels, especially between the 
Anya Nya and the movements in Chad and Eritrea; and between the National 
Front and the Uganda National Liberation Front. The Anya Nya appeared to 
resemble a mirror image of the Eritreans and northern Chadians, for in these 
NLMs aspects of the cultural and ethnic dimensions were the reverse of the 
Southern Sudan, with Muslim and semi-Arab elements in the movements which 
have challenged the domination of another region. (However, the mirror image 
is clearly not a complete or fully accurate one; the EPLF, for instance, has, as 
noted, generated a powerful revolutionary ideology which was absent from the 
Anya Nya.) The National Front and the Uganda NLF have a parallel in that 
both derived from the political parties ousted and driven into exile by military 
.regimes, and had as their raison d’être the illegitimacy of the regime that had 
replaced them. 

If there is any significance in these comments, then they suggest that, while 
the movements in Sudan have been different from those in neighbouring 
countries, it is not entirely a separate case. They also suggest that the common 
themes of political instability in north-east Africa may include the region’s Afro- 
Arab/Muslim-non-Muslim character, and the consequences of the rise of 
military regimes in the area. The discussion also suggests that, with regard to 
Sudan, Uganda and Chad, there may well be connections between colonial and 
post-colonial politics (as well as reflections of pre-colonial politics), but that they 
scarcely seem to relate closely to the situations of the former white-dominated 
areas which gave rise to the NLMs of southern Africa. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


Secretary, Royal African Society Members will be delighted to know that 
Laima Speakman-Brown gave birth to a daughter on 30 May and that all is 
well. Until she returns after her maternity leave, Mrs Susanna Rodricks will be 
acting as Secretary, but the office in Northumberland Avenue will now only be 
staffed on Tuesdays from 9.30 to 5.00, on Wednesdays from 1.30 to 5.00, and on 
Fridays from 9.30 to 5.00. 


Obituary 
We record with deep regret the death of HRH Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, at the age of 97. 

Princess Alice was President of the Royal African Society from 1957 until 1960 
and, before that, she had been closely connected with the Society’s affairs as the 
wife of the Earl of Athlone who had preceded her as President from 1934 until 
his death in 1957. 

Princess Alice, a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, was 18 years of age when 
the Society was founded in 1901. Her life thus spanned the major part of the 
period of British colonial ties with Africa as well as the first two decades of 
independence. Many of the Society’s members will remember her attending, 
with the Queen Mother, the reception held in Northumberland Avenue on 3 
December 1968 to celebrate the grant of the Royal Charter to the Society and 
they will surely echo the sentiment of Lord Hailey, who referred many years ago 
in the pages of this Journal to the ‘sunshine of her presence’. 

The Royal African Society remembers with gratitude and affection the honour 
of her long association with it. 


New Members 
RESIDENT: B. Anyanwu (London), J. Arnold (Kent), S. B. Burnett (London), 
A. G. Crabb (Kent), Prof. P. E. Fordham (Southampton), Prof. B. W. Hodder 
(London), P. C. H. Jarvis (Bristol), D. J. Keohane (Keele), Dr J. N. Lucke 
(Bristol), R. A. May (Solihull), A. Millo (London); R. H. T. Monro (London); 
A. C. D. S. Macrae (London), P. A. B. Peacey (Aldeburgh), R. D. Pearce 
(Lancaster), M. Plaut (London), A. R. Thompson (Bristol), J. F. Trehane 
(Bristol), S Uys (London), B. Wilson (Cheshire). 
CORPORATE: Cable & Wireless Ltd, The Dickinson Robinson Group Ltd, 
ICI Ltd, J. Lyons & Co Ltd, Renold Ltd, The Wellcome Foundation. 
STUDENT: A. J. Butt (Grimsby), S. Connolly (Brighton), N. D. Cross (Hebden 
Bridge), W. Curry (London), L. D. Dalzell-Piper (Kintbury), S. Davighi 
(London), M. B. Djan (London), S. Edgell (London), Ms S. V. Elmer (London), 
H. B. Kambobe (Bristol), Ms R. Krut (London), Mrs M. Lacey (London), Ms J. 
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Morgan (London), R. Mulla (London), M. D. November (London), Rev K. N. 
Nwosu (Oxford), B. O. Ogunade (London), N. A. J. Toptani (London), A. 
Vickers (Bath), P. D. Watkinson (Chippenham), N. J. Westcott (Cambridge). 
NON RESIDENT: J. A. Anderson (USA), J. S. Brown (USA), R. J. Codrington 
(Tanzania), A. Ebo (Togo), T. A. Evans (South Africa), M. C. Fierce (USA), 
Mme T. Golan (France), C. C. Guthrie (USA), J. M. Hill (USA), W. H. 
Houston (Swaziland), J. H. G. Leahy (South Africa), Dr L. L. Nsembo 
(Switzerland), S. O. Ogunlana (Nigeria), W. Peters (Malawi), Sir Richard 
Posnett (Bermuda), S. G. Politowicz (USA), S. Tsuchiya (Japan), E. Vildsola 
(Chile), J. E. Wilcox (USA), A. H. Wilkinson (Netherlands). 

STUDENT: G. Badom (Sweden), Mrs C. R. Cobham-Saunder (West 
Germany), K. K. Eke (USA), K. Gebrewold (West Germany), Ms M. 
Hershberger (USA), R. B. Hopkins (USA), A. S. Lokuji (USA), R. T. Mantey 
(Ivory Coast), O. I. Marizu (Finland), S. N. Njuguna (USA), Ms T. Patterson 
(USA). 


ASAUK 

The African Studies Association of the United Kingdom is holding its annual 
conference at the School of Oriental and African Studies on. Tuesday 22 
September, 9.30 to 5.00. The theme of this year’s conference is Women in 
African Politics. At present three sessions have been planned, on the following 
themes: (1) Women’s role in African politics: an historical perspective; (2) 
Women’s participation in community level politics: tradition and change; and (3) 
Women’s participation in national politics. Anybody interested in attending 
Should contact Dr Nici Nelson at either Department of Anthropology, 
Goldsmith’s College, New Cross, London SE 14 or 52 Cautley Avenue, London 
SW 4. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 80th Annual General Meeting of the Royal African Society was held in the 
Council Room of the Royal Commonwealth Society, 18 Northumberland 
Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ, on Wednesday 6 May 1981 at 1.15 p.m. 

Mr J. P. G. Wathen, the Chairman of the Council, chaired the meeting and 20 
members of the Society were present. The Secretary of the Society read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the minutes of the 79th Annual General 
Meeting, held in May 1980, were confirmed and signed. The Chairman 
announced that the Secretary, Mrs L. Speakman-Brown, was on six months 
leave, and was being replaced on a part-time basis by Mrs S. Rodricks. - The 
Chairman reported the election of Mr D. Lawrence-Jones, the Society’s 
Honorary Solicitor, as an Honorary member of the Society. Mr S. H. Lines 
reported on the Branches. ; 

The Accounts were accepted as presented hereafter, and the Honorary 
Auditors, Deloitte Haskins and Sells, reappointed. Mr M. D. McWilliam was 
re-elected as Honorary Treasurer. Messers G. W. Baker CBE VRD, 
W. Duncan, J. E. Wilkinson, and Professor R. J. Harrison-Church were 
re-elected as Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

Ms D. Ainger, Messrs E. Annaoku, W. Grenville-Grey, M. Van Essen, 
R. Wood and Dr T. Soper were re-elected and Dr M. Twaddle elected as 
members of the Council. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1980 
MEETINGS 


During the year a wide range of meetings was held, and the Society’s thanks are due 
to the Africa Centre, the Royal Commonwealth Society, the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Chatham House) and other organizations with whom we 
held joint meetings. We invited guest speakers from abroad to address the Society and 
both Madame Tamar Golan and Dr Thomas Lambo gave us stimulating talks and 
provoked plenty of questions. Madame Golan’s talk is being published in the January 
1981 issue of African Affairs. For the first time, the Society held a meeting in 
Edinburgh, and it 1s hoped that from now on there will be an annual meeting outside 
London (in addition, of course, to the regular meetings held by the three regional 
branches of the Society). It is clear that political subjects continue to be more popular 
than non-political ones. Overall, the number of meetings and numbers attending them 
was higher in 1980 than in previous years. 

The following meetings were arranged during 1980:— 


London Speaker Title of Talk 
5 February Professor Richard Greenfield The Refugee Problem 
Senior Associate in North East Africa 


St Antony’s College, Oxford 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 


20 February Sir Richard Posnett KBE CMG Uganda After Amin 
Former High Commissioner 
to Uganda 
Chairman: Professor James Barber 
Joint meeting with Chatham House 


20 March Professor Anthony Allott Unity and Multiplicity 
Professor of African Law at the of Laws: Legal Problems 
School of Oriental and African in Modern African States 
Studies 


Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


23 April Mr Bobby Naidoo Sport in Africa 
Editor of Afro Sport 
Chairman: Mr Tony Humphries 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


6 May Mr Peter Guillebaud Rwanda Today 
Lay Missionary and Teacher 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


21 May Mr Kenneth Mackenzie Tensions in Nigerian 
Editor of West Africa Politics 
Chairman: Mr George W. Baker CBE VRD 
Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth 
Society 


London 


4 June 


11 July 


29 July 


10 September 


16 September 


24 September 


2 October 


31 October 


3 November 


26 November 


5 December 


f Speaker 


Mr Ahmed Rajab 

Index on Censorship 

Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Miss Anne Bolsover 

Freelance journalist 

Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Professor Ioan Lewis 

Professor of Social Anthropology 
London School of Economics 
Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 


Mr Michael Dottridge 

Amnesty International 

Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Antonio De Figueiredo 
Writer and Journalist 


Chairman: Professor R. J. Harrison-Church 


Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Michael Spicer 
Research Associate 


Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Chairman: Mr James Murray CMG 


Professor Hugh Dinwiddy 


Former Dean of Makerere University 


Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 


Ld 


Title of Talk 


The Comoro Islands 


“In the cause of the people 
the struggle continues. ” 
One Month in the New 
Liberta 

Political Implications of 


the Refugee Crisis in 
Somalia 


Central African Republic 
Today 


Portugal and Africa 


South Africa: Where To 
Now? — 


Uganda: The Search for 
Unity 


Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth 


Society 


Madame Tamar Golan 

Paris correspondent of Ma’ariv 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Mr Charles Harrison 

Journalist 

Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 
Joint meeting with Chatham House 


Mr Peter Mansfield 
Writer 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 


Dr Thomas Lambo 

Deputy Director-General 
World Health Organization 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 


France and Africa 


Political Prospects in 
Uganda 


Egypt and the Arab World 


Mental Health of Manin 
Africa 


Pasenenierarinne 


London 


Speaker 


Title of Talk 


Members were also invited to attend the following meetings arranged by. other 


organizations:— 


17 June 


14 October~ 
11 November 


27 October 


Edinburgh 
14 November 


r 


Bristol Branch 


Royal Commonwealth Society 
Annual Conference 


Noel Buxton Lectures 1980 
Organised by the ODI 


Royal Geographical Society 
Sir John Boynton and 
Dr George Kay 


Mr Peter Kilner 
Middle East Economic Digest 


Chairman: Mr Julian Wathen 


Chairman: Mr Richard Hodder- Williams 


6 February 
19 March 
23 April 
29 April 


21 May 


22 October 


N 


20 November 


11 December 


. Secretary: Mr Roger Bailey 


Mr Tony Tucker 
Director of External Relations 
Institute of Directors 


Sir Richard Posnett KBE CMG 
Former High Commissioner 
to Uganda 


Mr John Birch 
Former member of 
Sierra Leone Legislative Council 


Professor Bill Grundy 
Professor of Political Science 
Case Weston University, USA 


Mr David Collett 
Retiring Director, VSO 


Mr Richard Hodder-Williams 
Lecturer in Politics 
Bristol University 


Mr James Currey 
Director 
Heinemann Educational Books Ltd 


Mr Richard Luce MP 
Parliamentary Under 

Secretary of State 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


The Commonwealth— 
Forward from 
Zimbabwe 


Europe and Africa 


Limbabwe’s Independence: 
Problems and Prospects 


Sudan: 25 Years of 
Independence 


Prospects for Business in 
Zimbabwe 


Uganda after Amin 


Sierra Leone Revisited 


Contemporary South 
Africa 


Volunteers in Africa 


South Africa Today and 
Tomorrow 


Publishing for Africa 
in Britain 


Africa’s Significance for 
Britain 


Manchester Branch 
Chairman: Mr Clifford Cross. 
Secretary: Mr Martin Shaw . ' 


Speaker Title of Talk 

11 December Mr David Williams CBE Nigeria: A Current 
Consultant to Nigerian Newsletter -Assessment 

West Midlands Branch 


Acting Chairman: Professor W. F. Gutteridge 
Acting Secretary: Mr Fred Clarke 


28 April Dr Charles Swaisland The Rhodesian Elections 
Birmingham University - 


COUNCIL 


The Council met twice during the year under the Chairmanship of the President, The 
Rt Hon Lord Seebohm TD. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr J. P. G. Wathen met seven 
times during the year. The other members are Mr J. P. Murray CMG (Vice-Chairman 
of the Council), Mr M. D. McWilliam (Honorary Treasurer), Mr G. Bennett, Mr J. 
Currey, Mr E. C. Judd CBE MVO, Mr S. H. Lines, Dr T. P. Soper and Mr E. B. 
Timothy MVO., 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


The Sub-Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr G. Bennett met three times 
during the year. Other members of the Sub-Committee are Ms D. Ainger, Mr A. 
Atmore, Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Mr J. Currey, Ms A. Smith and Dr M. 
Twaddle. 


BRANCHES 


The Bristol Branch was particularly active during the year under the Chairmanship of 
Mr R. Hodder-Williams. Several well attended meetings were held with prominent 
speakers. 

Both the Manchester and West Midlands Branches have had changes in their 
organization. At Manchester, Mr C. Cross was appointed Chairman in October 1980 
in succession to Mr R. Denyer and in the West Midlands Branch Professor W. F. 
Gutteridge became Acting Chairman in April 1980 in succession to pipers J. O. 

Fage. Both Branches have arranged programmes for 1981. 


MEMBERSHIP ; 

1977 1978 1979 1980 
Honorary Life Members 51 52 53 49 
Honorary Vice Presidents I 2 2 1] 
Life Members 92 91 91 90 
Corporate Members — — — 9 
Resident Members 416 441 474 454 
Overseas Members _ 244 221 249 254 
Student Members 68 71 77 90 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY: AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


This was a rather difficult year for the journal, with industrial disruption delaying 
publication considerably. Mr Anthony Atmore, Joint Editor, and Miss Margaret Vail, 
Reviews Editor, both resigned their editorial positions, Miss Vail at the very beginning 
of the year, Mr Atmore at its close. We thank them both most sincerely for all their 
work on African Affairs. Dr Michael Twaddle remained Joint Editor throughout the 
year, and from January 1981 was joined by Mr Richard Hodder-Williams as Mr 
Anthony Atmore’s replacement. 


The circulation for African Affairs for the past three years is as follows: 


1978 1979 1980 


Members’ copies 878 946 947 
Exchange copies 37 37- 27 
Free copies 25 25 18 
Subscription copies 1344 1278 1251 


2284 2286 2243 


FINANCE 


The Society’s income for the year rose from £33,742 to £38,489 on account of 
increased income from membership subscriptions and sales of the Journal, as well as the 
continued benefit of high interest rates. Despite sharply higher printing costs, it is 
most satisfactory that the costs of publication of African Affairs are almost entirely met 
by direct income, other than members’ subscriptions. Total expenditure in 1980 
amounted to £34,216, which resulted in an operating surplus for the year of £4,273. 

This has been transferred to the accumulated surplus in the General Fund which now 
stands at £11,713. The scheme for corporate membership of the Society that was 
introduced in 1980 has so far attracted only modest support and nine firms have taken 
out membership in this manner. 

The Society continues to receive generous donations which are almost as large as its 
membership income and amounted to £7,218 in 1980. The Council is especially 
grateful to the following major donors— 


Anglo American Corporation £5,000 

Standard Chartered Bank £900 

Barclays Bank International £800 

U.A.C. International £500 
FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 


First Charitable Trust was established in 1968 to hold part of the financial reserves of 
the Royal African Society. Its function is to be available to support the operations and 
objectives of the Royal African Society, in so far as they are charitable purposes under 
English law. During 1980 a donation of £500 was made to the library of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the acquisition of Africana, As at 31 December 1980 the 
assets held in the Trust Fund amounted to £20,074. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Council is once more grateful for the kind assistance of Messrs Deloitte Haskins 
& Sells, and of the Honorary Solicitor, Mr D. Lawrence-Jones. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


BALANCE SHEET — 31st December 1980 


GENERAL FUND 
Current Assets: 
Stock of medals at cost 


Debtors and prepayments 


Bank balances and cash: 
Short-term Deposit 
Current Account 
Deposit Account 
Cash 


Less: Current Liabilities: 
Subscriptions received in advance 
Members 
Journal (gross) 


Amount carried forward in respect of estimated 
unexpired portion of subscriptions received 
from life members 

Creditors 


Net Assets 


FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST FUND 
Investments at Cost (market value 
£19,229 1979 £9,986) 
Taxation recoverable 
Debtors 
Bank balances: 

Current Account 

Deposit Account 


Total Assets 


1980 


£ 


10,000 
617 
3,525 
68 





2,393 
12,559 


14,952 





1,097 
4,145 








20,194 
11,713 


18,672 
410 
34] 


417 
234 


20,074 
£31,787 


























REPRESENTING 

GENERAL FUND 
Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1979 
Surplus for year to date 


Accumulated surplus to date 


First CHARITABLE [Rust FUND 
Amount transferred from the Society 
in 1968 
Unappropriated Income: 
At 31st December 1979 
For year to date 


J. P. G. WATHEN Chairman of Council 
M. D. MCWILLIAM Honorary Treasurer 








11,533 


6,936 
1,605 


20,074 





£31,787 
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GENERAL FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December 1980 
1980 1979 
£ £ £ 
INCOME 
Members’ subscriptions 7,744 6,956 
Donations 7,218 6,857 
Income from Journal 
Royalties 633 945 
Subscriptions (other than by members) 19,313 16,248 
Miscellaneous sales . 331 692 
Advertisements 348 445 
20,625 18,330 
Interest received 2,902 1,599 
Total Income 38,489 33,742 
EXPENDITURE 
Cost of Journal 16,478 14,036 . 
Distribution costs 5,560 5,596 
22,038 19,632 
Meetings , 998 1,051 
Seminar — 255 
Management Expenses 
Secretary’s salary and associated cost 5,711 4,827 
Rent 1,387 1,387 
Printing and stationery 2,254 1,324 
Telephone 654 512 
Other expenses 1,174 1,165 
11,180 9,215 
Total Expenditure 34,216 30,153 
Surplus for the year 
Transferred to accumulated surplus £4,273 £3,589 











FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December 1980 


_ 1980 1979 
£ £ £ 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS ON INVESTMENTS 
(including tax credits) © 2,148 1,650 
Less: 
Donation-—Royal Commonwealth Society 
Library 500 
Brokerage charges 43 
543 — 


BALANCE—being unappropriated income carried 
to balance sheet £1,605 £1,650 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS FOR THE YEAR 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER 1980 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 

General Fund: - 

Surplus for the year 

First Charitable Trust: 
Unappropriated Income 


APPLICATION OF FUNDS 
Increase in investments 


Net (DECREASE)/ INCREASE IN FUNDS 


REPRESENTING: 
Net (decrease)/increase in working capital comprising:— 
(Decrease) increase in taxation recoverable 
Increase in debtors 
Increase (decrease) in bank balances and cash 
Decrease in life membership subscriptions 
carried forward 
(Increase) decrease in creditors 
(Increase) in subscriptions in advance 


Net (decrease) increase in working capital 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 


O = 


. The society is exempt from taxation as a registered charity. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


We have audited the accompanying accounts in accordance with approved Auditing 
In our opinion the accounts give a true and fair view of the state of the 
Society’s affairs at 3lst December 1980 and of its transactions and source and 


Standards. 


application of funds for the year then ended. 


DELOITTE HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 


London 
16th February, 1981 


1980 


1,605 


[= eae 


5,878 


(7,891) 
£,(2,013) 


135 
1,213 
(2,876) 


124 
445 
(1,054) 


£ (2,013) 


1979 


£ 5,239 


(73) 
2,045 
7,088 


124 
(2,610) 
(1,335) 


£5,239 


. The accounts have been prepared on the historical cost basis of accounting, 


hs 


CALVINISM AND AFRIKANER 
NATIONALISM—A COMMENT 


~ 


T. DUNBAR MOODIE 


THE ARTICLE by Irving Hexham in the April 1980 issue of African Affairs makes 
much of a ‘received opinion’ on the relationship between Calvinism and 
Afrikaner Nationalism. He relies for evidence of this ‘opinion’ on works 
written in the 1950s and 1960s, ignoring the more recent, rather idiosyncratic, 
work of W. A. deKlerk, Puritans in Africa, and my own, The Rise of 
Afrikanerdom. ‘To have included discussion of my work in the context of 
‘received opinion’ would have complicated his argument tremendously, since 
many of his conclusions about Afrikaner Calvinism are already to be found in my 
book. There are some substantive differences between us, however, and I 
write to clarify them. 

Firstly, in denying the right to the name ‘Calvinist’ to Dutch Reformed 
evangelicals such as Andrew Murray, Hexham is opting for an exceedingly 
narrow definition of Calvinism. Of course, he is entitled to define Calvinism as 
he wishes, but it is important for the reader to be aware that his definition is not 
accepted by all Reformed Church Afrikaners and indeed that the debate over 
‘true’ Calvinism continues today. Unless one has a strong theological animus, it 
seems more fair to distinguish within Afrikaner Calvinism between Kuyperians 
and Evangelicals. 

Secondly, in his eagerness to establish the agency of the Reformed 
(Gereformeerde or ‘dopper’) Church in importing Kuyperian Calvinism into the 
majority Dutch Reformed (N.G.—Nederduits Gereformeerde) Church, Hexham 
overlooks the fact that many Afrikaners from the ‘evangelical’ Seminary at 
Stellenbosch proceeded to the Kuyperian Vrye Universitiet in Amsterdam for 
‘graduate study. These were the men who eventually returned to teach at 
Stellenbosch. For instance, when the liberal evangelical professor, Johan du 
Plessis, was found guilty of heresy in 1928, he was replaced by two Kuyperians. 
N.G. theologians trained at Kuyper’s Vrye Universiteit thus did not need the 
Gereformeerde Church as their model, although they made common cause with 
them on certain theological issues. (J.D. du Toit testified at du Plessis’ heresy 
trial, for instance). Kuyperian Calvinism was certainly important in formu- 
lating the ideology of Afrikaner Nationalism, but not all Kuyperianism was 
‘dopper’ (or derived from the Gereformeerde Church). Hexham tends to accept 
at face value the Gereformeerde’s own assessment of their significance. 

Thirdly, the role of Kuyperian theology in the formulation of Afrikaner 
Christian-Nationalism is more complex than Hexham implies. One of the 
foremost theorists of Afrikaner Christian-Nationalism was the Gereformeerde 
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philosopher, H. G. Stoker. In an interesting chapter of his recent dissertation*, 
Howard Simson has shown that the very formulation of Stoker’s ‘cosmic’ 
Kuyperianism was deeply influenced by the Catholic phenomenologist, Max 
Scheler. Since Scheler’s thought also entered Afrikaner ideology through his 
other Afrikaner disciple, Nic Diederichs, his influence may be taken to be 
fundamental in the development of mature Christian-Nationalism. In fact, 
Simson has traced back to Scheler what I rather vaguely called the neo-Fichtean 
strand in Afrikaner ideology—but he has also demonstrated Scheler’s impact on 
Stoker. Afrikaner Kuyperianism, let alone Christian-Nationalism, did not 
. derive from Kuyper alone. Furthermore, many of the most deeply committed 
Broederbond Christian-Nationalists, like William Nicol, were evangelical 
Calvinists. Hexham thus oversimplifies the complexities of the Dutch Calvinist 
influence on Afrikaner ideology. | 

Finally, if at the level of ideology Hexham’s article requires redefinition and 
nuance, on the historical and social structural level, he would profit from a close — 
reading of Dan O’Meara’s recent dissertation, soon to be published by 
Cambridge University Press. 


= *Howard Simson, The Social Origins of Afrikaner Fascism and tts Apartheid Policy, Uppsala, 1980 


WELL, WILL SOUTH AFRICA SURVIVE? 
a review article 


RICHARD HoppER- WILLIAMS 


I 


THE FUTURE of South Africa has concerned scholars for many years,! but the 
events of 1976 gave a new and dramatic impetus to the analysis of that divided 
country’s prospects. In 1977 R. W. Johnson published his How Long Wiil 
South Africa Surviver? and in 1980 Lewis Gann and Peter Duignan published 
what sounds like their personal answer, Why South Africa Will Survive.3 
Between them a veritable galaxy of books appeared; of these, I am primarily 
concerned with Ethnic Power Mobilised: can South Africa Change” (which the 
sociologist Heribert Adam and the Stellenbosch historian Hermann Giliomee 
co-authored, each writing individual chapters) and Gwendolen Carter’s Which 
Way is South Africa Going All are implicitly concerned with prognosis. 

Those who attempt to predict the future are hostages to fortune, but it is 
important that reputable scholars use their understanding of the past and the 
present to clarify the factors likely to be significant in delineating the future path ~ 
of countries like South Africa, whose politics are, and will continue to be, a major 
element in international affairs. Yet there is one curious omission from most of 
the work in this field: there is little attempt to clarify what would actually count 
as change or survival, little elucidation of the criteria on which a verdict of death 
could with confidence be pronounced. When Heribert Adam wrote ‘for the 
West, Rhodesia was expendable, South Africa is not’,® it was not at all clear what 
the term South Africa was supposed to imply, Was the demise of Rhodesia 
signalled by the formal end of colonial rule, or by the accession to power of a 
government based upon majority rule, or by the change of the name to 
Zimbabwe? Will the end of South Africa be recognized by majority rule, 
however bourgeois, or by the establishment of an Azanian Republic, of any form, 
or by the violent overthrow of white minority rule together with its essentially 
capitalisteconomy? Different observers would answer differently. 

The most immediate connotation of ‘South Africa’ is white minority rule and 
1. Fully fifteen years ago, Richard Dale was addressing himself to some of the same questions that 
I am now in a review article: ‘South Africa and the International Community’, World Politics, 18 
(1965 6), pp. 297 — 313. 

2. R.W. Johnson, How Long Will South Africa Survive? (Macmillan, 1977). 

3. Lewis Gann and Peter Duignan, Why South Africa Will Survive (Croom Helm, 1981). 

4. Heribert Adam and Hermann Giliomee, Ethnic Power Mobilized: can South Africa Change? 
(Yale University Press, 1979). 

= i PEERI Carter, Which Way is South Africa Going? (Indiana University Press, 1980), pp. 


6. Heribert Adam and ‘Minority Monopoly in Transition: recent policy shifts of the South African 
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it is this immediacy which makes most discussion about the future an examination 
of the capacity of the white minority to continue to exercise political power. All 
the authors under review here, I believe, share this common perspective, 
although the degree of exclusion from the political system suffered by the blacks 
is a matter of dispute. If, therefore, the acid test of survival is the survival of 
white minority rule, the precise form, either in institutional or in ecconomic 
terms, of the successor system is a distinct question; certainly, it is a question 
‘which receives scant attention in these books. This long excursion into the 
meaning of survival is essential, because a good deal of the heat engendered in 
debates among South Africanists often arises from the unacknowledged fact that 
different issues masquerade as similar ones. For one set of scholars, the 
peaceful transition to an Azania which continues to be an essentially capitalist 
` economy linked to the industrialized Western powers, but which reflects in its 
formal political organizations the reality of a black majority, would count as the 
demise of South Africa. For others, such a judgement would be less accept- 
able. So it needs stressing at'the outset that it is the racial aspect of South 
Africa, rather than the economic structural aspect, which is the dominant 
concern of these authors. The whole question of whether contemporary South 
African politics should be examined primarily in terms of class conflicts or ethnic 
conflicts or racial conflicts is at the centre of much current debate, which has 
extended beyond the bounds of Africanist or political journals into sociology 
itself, and. it is touched on in these books, especially by Adam; but the common 
ground shared by them all is that a serious and important question is still raised 
when the survival of minority rule is the issue. I myself share that view and I 
intend, therefore, to consider these books within the perspective of the authors 
themselves; at the same time, to ignore the insights and knowledge of those who 
do not share this perspective, as Gann and Duignan do, is to miss the complexity 
of South African politics. As John Iliffe’s magisterial study of Tanganyika has 
recently shown, history and politics can rarely be reduced to simple explanations; 
reality is more complex than theoreticians would like. 

` All the books under review offer much that is worthwhile and if, in the end, I 
feel rather unsatisfied by the reading of them all, this should not for a moment 
discount the virtues that do exist. On the credit side, Johnson’s concern to 
explain South African developments within a global context is exciting and has 
affinities both with the exponents of linkage politics and with those who, loosely, 
see the ‘international capitalist system’ as a central force in contemporary 
politics. But he is careful to eschew the excesses of either. It also gains 
enormously from being, to a considerable extent, the result of basic original 
research. What is lacking, perhaps, is sufficient attention to domestic factors 
within white South Africa, and here we must turn to Adam and Giliomee, whose 
work is also deeply researched. It would be wrong to say that their analysis of 
Afrikaner power is entirely new, but there is no single volume in English that I 
know which contains so much on the historical development of Afrikaner power 
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and its current institutional arrangements. Gwendolen Carter’s book is 
different again, for it is a more reflective overview, drawing largely on already 
published work and on her own deep knowledge over many years of South 
Africa. As one might expect, there is a clarity of exposition and a number of 
illuminating insights which make this a serious contender as the best short, 
general introduction to contemporary South Africa., All these books except one 
clearly reveal, without ever losing their academic credentials, a fundamental 
disapproval of the current political system.? This is where Gann and Duignan’s 
book has its merits. It is not fashionable, as they are testily aware, to present 
South Africa in a respectable light, to stress the strength of the current rulers, 
and to advocate Western support for the present government. For those whose 
critical faculties are tired or somewhat blunted and whose knowledge of South 
Africa is limited, this book might make a considerable impact. They do the 
impossible as well as it could be done; to understand white South Africa, this sort 
of perspective is surely necessary. 

Any serious consideration of the future of white rule in South Africa must 
examine at least three distinct groups of people. First, and I would say 
foremost, is the Nationalist Party; second, and of increasing importance, is the 
organization of opposition to the government among blacks; third is the 
contribution to the resources of white rulers and black opponents provided by 
external forces. All of these books, in their various ways, are concerned with 
these areas but each area remains, sometimes for very understandable reasons, in 
need of further analysis and research. 


II 


Although the Nationalist Party attracts the votes of many English speakers and 
incorporates one or two of them, such as Owen Horwood and Dennis Worrall, 
into important public positions, it remains in essence the political vehicle for 
Afrikaner Nationalism. In very recent years, there has been a welcome, and 
much needed, expansion in the attention of English language publications given 
to the Afrikaners’ role in contemporary politics; in this area Adam and Giliomee 
must now be standard fare. Nevertheless, it seems to me that their book is not 
yet the last word. In South Africa it has been published under the title The Rise 
and Crisis of Afrikaner Power and this is apt. A great deal of the book is given 
over to describing and explaining the development of that Afrikaner unity whose 
political expression reached its fulfilment in the 1950s and which survived largely 
intact into the 1980s. The divisions within Afrikaans academia, between some 
of the Afrikaans newspapers and the government despite its strong representa- 
tion on the Boards of the Companies which own the papers, within the 
Nationalist Party itself, not to mention the moral crisis engendered by 
7. I hold this despite the most extraordinary review of Johnson’s book in Journal of Southern 
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‘Muldergate’ or the continuing and growing attraction of the HNP fot some 
Afrikaners, are all part of the crisis. It is this crisis, however, which neither 
Adam nor Giliomee seem quite certain how to evaluate, let alone hazard guesses 
as to its consequences. There is, indeed, a certain ambivalence about the extent 
of Afrikaner unity. Adam asserts (p. 61) that the concept of ethnic mobilization 
is ‘the key for an appropriate understanding of contemporary white politics’, 
while Giliomee is at pains to stress (p. 196) that his perspective ‘in contrast’ 
highlights the ‘pluralistic nature of Afrikanerdom’, a perspective which Adam 
shares later on. Since one of the central-questions currently, and especially 
after the recent election, is the extent to which appeals to ethnic solidarity will 
continue to be the dominant call in times of stress, it is disappointing that Adam 
and Giliomee go little further than point to the possible divisions and, like 
Carter, remind us that a united Afrikanerdom was not ever thus. 

There is a difficulty in deciding quite how to analyse and interpret Afrikaner 
political behaviour. It is manifestly obvious, as Gann and Duignan labour to 
point out, that Afrikaners are not a monolithic bunch of ultra-Calvinistic, racist, 
throw-backs to an earlier age, but the Stanford team do not, as Carter does, 
attempt to build up a more realistic, and necessarily more complex, picture. 
Incantation against one oversimplification is not much of an advance. The 
_ more complex the picture, the less easy it is to be sure whether appeals to race, 
to economic self-interest, or to ethnic identity are actually the more potent basis 
for electoral support. Much attention has recently been given to the increase in 
the votes gained by the HNP in April and its claim to represent authentic 
Afrikanerdom clearly indicates a fracture within Afrikanerdom, but one must not 
lose sight of the basic fact that the Nationalist Party dominated the election, in 
terms of votes and even more in terms of seats which are the basis of effective 
power. It is still broadly correct to follow the doyen of Afrikaans political 
commentators, Schalk Pienaar, who once observed that when the bugle called, 
they all came running. Certainly, one of the fundamental calculations of both 
Vorster and P. W. Botha in their electoral campaigning was the fear that the 
Afrikaners would be divided at the polls. But the crisis in Afrikanerdom lies not 
only in the fracture between the political heavy weights and many of the ordinary 
Afrikaner voters but within the intellectual and political leadership itself. 

There is much to be said for conceiving of Afrikanerdom as a triad of three 
parts, the political leadership (among which the senior bureaucrats should 
probably be counted), the intellectual leadership (of which newspaper editors 
are members), and the volk.8 In the heyday of Afrikaner unity, these three 
pillars were not merely themselves largely homogeneous in terms of political 
perceptions and preferences but were also congruent one with another. What 
has happened in the 1970s, and this is well described by Giliomee and Carter 
separately, has been the disintegration of homogeneity among the political and 
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intellectual pillars and public expressions of dissent from the volk. What these 
studies tend to underexamine, however, is the precise interrelationships of these 
parts. The importance of ethnic mobilization and the ideology of national 
survival to which Adam draws attention lies partly in the numbing pressures 
towards concensus and among Afrikaners the displacement of disagreement to 
private expression only. Although there is certainly evidence that the political 
leadership, or at any rate the dominant sector of it, is attempting to move away 
from an ideology too dependent upon race differentiation, that leadership still 
behaves as though constrained by the force of anticipated reactions which it 
defines as antipathy to any significant dismantlement of the apartheid state. Yet 
Afrikaner political culture is essentially deferential and hierarchical and there is 
ample scope, therefore, for positive leadership to be exercised; if the findings of 
the Freiburg study are accurate,? forceful government commitment to increased 
rights for Coloureds at least would have been accepted. But no such leadership 
has come. Most of the Theron Commission’s proposals which the Coloureds 
themselves valued were ignored and any genuine amelioration of their con- 
ditions, hesitant as it was, went hand in hand with the firm use of the state’s 
repressive apparatus. The reason for this, I am sure, is largely explained in 
terms of the structures of the Nationalist Party and the inherited perception of 
history held by most political leaders; ethnic mobilization brought them power 
and ethnic unity, in the last analysis, is thought to be the best guarantee of its 
continuance. A greater emphasis on the federal nature of the party, a far 
greater awareness that Afrikaans women vote, even if they do not participate 
much in public politics, and more attention to the apartheid bureaucracy itself 
might have added much to any evaluation of possible change. 

Gwendolen Carter begins her book: ‘Change is in the air in South Africa’, and 
so itis... still in the air. Implicit in Adam and Giliomee and also, I think, in 
Carter is the feeling that anything more than cosmetic change is improbable. -I 
would make that point explicitly. There has been talk of change for several 
years, but precious little change to record. The tensions within Afrikanerdom 
will continue because the success of ethnic mobilization in the past has permitted 
the distinctions among Afrikaners to intrude into the public arena, but 
the politicians’ responses are likely to be dictated as much as before by the - 
attempt to preserve that ethnic unity; rejecting the duties of leadership by the 
regular practice of delegating difficult issues to commissions and the refusal to 
intellectualize and propound new programmes aimed at meeting the fundamental 
conflicts of the 1980s will continue. The populist ethic of white electoral 
politics and the genuine concern among the political class in particular for the 
cohesion of the volk will drive successive governments from the delusive 
promises of change into the cul-de-sac of amendment. P. W. Botha, like 
Vorster before him, has already run this switchback course and will surely do so 
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again. In short, therefore, an Afrikaner focus on the contemporary South 
African scene must lead even the liberal observer into the firm belief that, on 
that side at least, the potential for peaceful change is slim indeed. 


Ill 


On the other side of the struggle are the blacks. Adam and Giliomee, 
because of their focus, unsurprisingly devote little attention to them. Johnson 
was one of the earlier writers to acknowledge both the objective degradation of 
much black life and also the institutional and organizational weaknesses of blacks, 
which did not endear him to some scholars. Gann and Duignan have gone 
further and have virtually ignored the element of degradation, which has recently 
been so well presented,!° and have argued that current divisions are virtually 
insurmountable. Writers of left and right seem agreed upon the existence of 
divisions, of race, of class, of generation, of legal status, and so on among the 
non-white peoples, but their significance and likely development is a topic of 
lively debate and there is no consensus. In part, this is due to variations in the 
ambitions of scholars; arguing over the extent to which Black Consciousness or 
the Committee of Ten are progressive forces is clearly a different kind of 
exercise to that of analysing the linkages between Soweto and the Cape 
Coloureds or the urban workers of the Durban-Pinetown complex.!! In part, 
the lack of consensus is a function of the paucity of evidence, of the practical 
difficulties of research.!2 These are considerable, of course, but it is an error 
to follow the implications of one BBC reporter at the height of the Soweto 
troubles who asserted that no journalists could enter the black areas: no white 
journalists could, but black journalists, with great courage and professional 
integrity, did. To gather the detailed information necessary for sophisticated 
analysis of current black politics is a time-consuming and delicate operation, 
which needs to go beyond the compilation of statistics and the description of 
conditions. Hopefully, there is a David Martin at this very moment inter- 
viewing ANC cadres.!3 Only Johnson of these four authors has attempted any 
serious research in this area, with the result that many of the conclusions are 
based on somewhat skimpy evidence. 

What has become absolutely clear from recent historical research is the 
continuing pattern of both urban and rural opposition to successive white 
governments!* as well as the difficulties, sometimes self-inflicted, sometimes 
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state enforced, which blacks have had in forging a truly nationwide opposition 
movement. The ambivalent role of Inkatha is a case in point and none of the 
authors here is quite certain how significant the organization is.!5 Indeed, 
what is not much considered is the structure of dissent, that is the processes by 
which dissent is articulated, dissenters are organized, dissenting ideas and actions 
are interpreted and communicated, and dissenting values come to have a guiding 
force for action. The complexity of these issues, both in theoretical and 
empirical terms, is hinted at but rarely examined, nor is there much attention 
given to the periodization of movements. Perhaps the chief weakness of 
Carter’s book lies precisely in her treatment of Black Consciousness which she 
seems to see as almost synonymous with black opposition and as almost 
exclusively nationalist. The integral importance of the homelands, on the other 
hand, is one of her strongest points. Their governments may be dependent 
upon white South African goodwill but their ability to isolate themselves from 
involvement in guerrilla action is doubtful, given their own often repressive 
regimes and the saliency, both political and economic, of the homelands policy in 
the government’s political thinking. Any futurologist has surely to examine the 
prospects for recruitment into a guerrilla army, the support bases for such an 
army, as well as the strengths of the counter-insurgency forces themselves. 

And here the lessons of Zimbabwe, although it is almost conventional to 
distinguish them sharply from the South African crisis, are surely relevant. 
Certainly, there are differences between the two countries; the ratio of blacks to 
whites, the national identity of whites, the practice of race relations, the 
existence or otherwise of helpful neighbours, the different incorporation of 
blacks into the political and economic life of the country, all these come readily to 
mind besides the overwhelming difference in material resources. But these 
dissimilarities, although they may affect the form and timing of change, do not 
alter the direction of that change. Black demands will increase rather than 
reduce, nationalist values will be more broadly accepted, emigration to join 
guerrilla forces from the young unemployed of the towns and the homelands will 
be stepped up, the independence of the fighting cadres will become more 
significant, the political, tactical, and technical skills of those cadres will improve, 
suspicions of white motives will not diminish. The history of the Zimbabwe 
nationalist movement is only partly a catalogue of fissiparous tendencies; it also 
recognizes a growing unity of purpose. The ability to turn that developing 
unity and sophistication into practical action depends very much on outside 
forces. 


IV 


Much has changed since Johnson wrote his book. Reagan and Thatcher have 
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Š 
replaced Carter and Callaghan; more dramatically, Mugabe has become the first 
Prime Minister of a truly independent Zimbabwe; revolution in Iran, a return to 

„Civilian rule in Nigeria, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the report of the 
Brandt Commission have all, in their different ways, altered the context of 
international relations. And Johnson, I guess, would want to add new chapters 
to his book rather than revise much of what he has already written. None of 
these more recent works have built upon, or questioned, Johnson’s perspective, 
so there is room for further research and analysis in this area too. Indeed, the 
small amount of space devoted to Namibia is surprising, for this is the focal point 
of the next major crisis in southern Africa. 

Gann and Duigan do address themselves to the international ramifications. It 
forms one strand of their twin defence of South Africa, which follows tradition 
by stressing both a normative apologia and a realpolitik perspective. Gann and 
Duignan thus present South African achievements domestically in a compari- 
tively rosy light, comparing its government’s actions and average black benefits, 
of a quantitative rather than a qualitative kind, to earlier eras of European history 
or other countries in Africa. To some extent, this perspective is irrelevant; 
blacks just do not share this academic interest in comparisons and consequently 
their actions are governed by their direct experience of contemporary life, much 
of which cannot be reduced to statistics, let alone average ones. But the 
perspective is relevant to the extent that it represents well the way most whites 
make meaning of the world around them. The significance of the media in 
creating the whites’ reality is fundamental, and barely touched upon in these 
books, so that Gann and Duignan’s picture of South Africa is a very much better 
guide to white ‘reality’ than to black ‘reality’, The second defence of South 
Africa lays emphasis on its strategic significance to the West, both in terms of 
geographical location (the Cape Route) and raw materials. There is much to be 
said for the second strand of this argument, although rather less for the first 
nowadays, despite in the neo-Cold War climate which some people fear is 
embracing Thatcherite Britain and Reagan’s USA alike. My own reading of 
current events in these countries, however, suggests that, although such percep- 
tions are still obviously present, the dominant view of the professionals and 
increasingly of the politicians themselves is much less apolcalyptic and sees the 
USSR as less of a rapacious demon than some of the more extreme believers in 
the likelihood of expanding Soviet imperialism. 

There seem to me, moreover, two important dimensions missing in the view 
which sees South Africa as a necessary bulwark against Soviet expansionism and 
therefore as a country likely to be supported by the western powers. First, 
while the world’s responses to apartheid and Namibia are South Africa’s primary, 
and overriding, foreign policy concern, ministers of most of the developed, and 
indeed less developed, countries see South Africa as only one of many issues of 
importance. Johnson’s book illustrates well, and to that extent reinforces Gann 
and Duignan’s complaint, how policies towards South Africa may be conceived 
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by the need to strengthen more important relationships elsewhere or to placate 

domestic dissent. Carter is well aware that Nigerian interests, for example, 

loom large in most British calculations and that day-to-day trade with Nigeria is 

more important to Britain than is its trade with South Africa. The return to 

civilian rule in Nigeria, although accompanied by boisterous capitalist practices, 

has reduced not at all that government’s antipathy to apartheid; President 

Shagari’s extremely unusual use of a banquet with the Queen to reaffirm that 

antipathy underlines this. Despite the recent exercise of the veto by Britain, 

France, and the United States in the Security Council, the shifting priorities of 
the western powers and the steadily increasing assumption among elites that 

current South African policies are a confounded hindrance to many western ` 
interests must mean that Britain and the United States are increasingly unlikely 

to continue acting in part as an international shield for South Africa. 

Second, while focusing on individual countries’ interests is important, it would 
have been instructive to have hazarded some sort of prognosis about the future 
general climate of international politics. Despite the manifest inequalities 
between individual states of the developed world and individual states of the less 
developed world, it seems to me that the balance of forces 1s shifting, and is likely 
to shift further in the years ahead. Resources like oil, a growing will among less 
developed countries to challenge the western hegemony, their increasing ability 
to stand united as a Third World bloc, a developing importance given to certain 
moral values in international affairs, the weakening of western unity, resolve and 
confidence, all these, I believe, will make it more likely that pressures and 
actions aimed at radically altering the distribution of power in South Africa will 
prevail. The march of history is surely on the side of change. Some argue that 
the developed world’s response can only be a desperate attempt to use their 
overwhelming military superiority to redress their ever weakening position in a 
time of international depression. Caricatures of Thatcher and Reagan do 
nothing to detract from this view. Nevertheless, I believe—and this may be a 
simple liberal delusion—that governments are far more likely to buy off 
confrontation by concessions, professions of mutuality of interest, co-opting less 
developed states into joint ventures and co-operative organizations. One price 
for this assuredly will be stronger action over South Africa. If that is the case, 
liberal responses in western capitals to their own domestic concerns must 
inevitably affect white South Africa adversely. Nor will others stand idly 
by. One does not have to be a cold warrior to be sure that guerrilla forces are 
certain to be provided with weaponry and advice from the Communist bloc and, 
at some stage, bases in neighbouring states. It is difficult to see, therefore, how 
this focus also does not drive the observer into feeling that white South Africa 
cannot survive for very long. 


V 


All the books under review are implicitly concerned with forecasting. This 
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exercise necessitates some clear conceptual framework and also some theoretical 
foundations if the conclusions are plausible consequences of the evidence and 
analysis presented to the readers. Here is one reason for disquiet. Only 
Johnson really concerns himself with the processes and developments which 
‘might fashion the future; Adam and Giliomee are strong on theory where 
analysis of the past is concerned but seem doubtful whether ‘ethnic mobilization’ 
will continue to be the political imperative of the 1990s and turn away at the last 
from spelling out what the consequences might be. Iam not convinced that they 
really answer their own question, ‘Can South Africa Change? Gann and 
Duignan feel that their statements are enough and yet they make no attempt 
whatsoever to meet Johnson’s arguments against which, I had naively supposed, 
their book would have been directed. And even Gwendolen Carter, whose 
framework seems basically Eastonian input-output, draws back from answering 
unequivocally the question posed in her title. All authors feel instinctively that 
‘South Africa is in a state of flux. Anyone who returns there after a decade‘away 
must be struck immediately by the remarkable outward changes and the erosion 
of some practices which had seem so entrenched before; the sorts of opinions 
emanating from Potshefstroom now would have been unthinkable in the 
1960s. They all find it difficult to evaluate the significance of this change. 
They know there are new organizations, a new political consciousness, new 
frameworks within which some black opinions can be expressed, but they cannot 
decide in which direction developments will evolve. At one point Carter merely 
raises a central question: ‘Is there any bridge between [African Nationalism, 
Black Consciousness] and Buthelezi, or is a clash inevitable?’ (p. 48.) Perhaps 
Colin Legum, who was bowled over by the changes in South Africa since his last 
visit many years ago, would have done well to follow Carter’s caution; yet, 
somehow, a reader expects from these books starker conclusions than are 
provided. 

This is not merely academic caution. It is part of the liberal dilemma. This 
dilemma, I think, has two sides to it. On the one hand, the natural circle of 
friends and acquaintances of liberals tend, among whites, to belong to those 
parties and organizations which have, since 1948, been relegated from the centre 
of power. It would be wrong to say that they were irrelevant; without them, the 
excesses of consecutive South African governments would probably have been 
greater and international awareness would have been less. But they are 
peripheral to the main conflict, yet also beneficiaries or sufferers from whatever 
resolution there may be. Liberals have thus felt involved, but uncomfortably 
powerless. 

On the other hand, liberals by their very nature seek, and value highly, 
peaceful compromises, negotiations, an ordered progression towards the good 
society. They disapprove intensely of the principles and practice of apartheid; 
they hope earnestly for a non-racial and peaceful solution to South Africa’s ills; 
and so they tend to look for the hopeful signs and downplay the enduring 
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significance of the depressing aspects of South African life. But perhaps they 
should not. When a schoolmaster of an Afrikaans-speaking school is supported 
in his decision to prevent his boys playing rugby against a side containing a 
couple of young Malawians, children of the diplomatic corps, there is a very long 
way to go if change is to come voluntarily from the whites. Most liberals still 
accept one assumption of the notorious document NSSM 39 prepared for, and 
approved by, Kissinger in 1969: “The whites are here to stay and the only way 
that constructive change can come about is through them’. There is a good deal 
of silent emphasis on the ‘constructive’ part of change whose definition 
necessarily determines this view. But I myself recollect vividly the impression 
of pending radical change when I paid a lengthy visit to basically Afrikaans- 
speaking institutions before Soweto in 1976 and I remember, too, virtually the 
same promises of change being expounded when I was in Cape Town for ten 
weeks in 1980. Putting faith in the politically dominant whites to lead South 
Africa away from apartheid in a direction likely to satisfy blacks is an act of faith 
belied by virtually all the hard evidence. 

The logic of all these books—and I include Gann and Duignan here despite 
their title—is that voluntary change from within white society is extremely 
unlikely, that the direction of black political action will increasingly lead to 
higher demands and more violent methods, and that the world community is 
more likely to lend its support to the forces for change than those for the status 
quo. The issue is not ‘can South Africa survive or change?’ (all societies change 
over time) but for how long will white minority rule survive, as Johnson well 
realized in 1977. And it is a disservice to others to seek out the silver linings in 
the hope that there will not be an escalation of violence, a continuing white 
ostracism internationally, an increase in the inconveniences felt by white civilians 
as guerrilla war extends the militarization of life. Those who anticipate a rapid 
transference of power will also be disappointed. Just as the transformation of 
Southern Rhodesia into Zimbabwe took longer than many had hoped, or 
expected, that transformation came. Liberals should be accustomed to acting as 
unpopular prophets. It seems inescapable to me, much as I abhor the prospect, 
that South Africa is heading for twenty years of escalating violence and conflict. 

These books do not address the next question: what form will the new South 
Africa take? That is not of much explicit interest to them, basically, I suppose, _ 
because they would rather see a humanized version of the present system. Yet, 
if the analysis of the past and present on which future prognostications are based 
is good enough, it should provide a sound basis for making sensible guesses about 
that future. What is also needed is a readiness to extricate oneself from the 
South African ghetto intellectually, to recognize that South Africa, for all its 
unique characteristics, still shares a great deal with other parts of the former 
colonial world. Politics, whether nationalist or class based, have common 
characteristics which are refracted, but not obliterated, by the peculiarities of 
each historical circumstance. South African studies still have much to learn 
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Akan Weights and the Gold Trade, by Timothy F. Garrard. Longman, 
1980. 393 pp. £1950. 


Garrard suggests that the Akan non-ferrous metal casting industry developed in the 
late-fourteenth century, that much of the technology was introduced from the Western 
Sudan, and that the craftsmen were dependent on imports of brass and copper initially 
from the northern Muslim traders but, after 1471, from the Europeans on the coast also. 
The Portuguese records of the Elmina trade in the sixteenth century testify to the - 
seemingly insatiable local demand for these metals. In his factorship of a little under 
two and a half years, in 1504 to 1507, Estevão Barradas handled among other items, 
287,813 manillas, 1,894 rods, 1,582 shaving bowls, 520 urinal pots, and 3,192 chamber 
pots. Such unprepossessing objects were for the most part melted down by the 
artisans, and among the end products of their industry were the well-known Akan 
weights. These weights were the essential basis of the gold-dust currency system of 
the forest regions of Ghana and Ivory Coast but, in the rich range of their variety, they 
were also a remarkable expression of the aesthetic sensibilities of the Akan people. As 
such they have long attracted the attention and the avarice of the collector. Garrard 
hazards the guess that Akan craftsmen, over the half millennium 1400 to 1900, produced 
something of the order of three million weights. Two and a half million of these, he 
thinks, are now in museums and private collections throughout the world. 

Bien perdu, bien connu. ‘There is now a substantial body of literature on the weights; 
much of it is ephemeral, some—like Menzel’s Goldgewichte aus Ghana (Berlin, 
1968)—is of considerable scholarly merit. Garrard’s study unquestionably supersedes 
all that has been written. By a careful analysis of a large sample of weights, he has been 
able to show that they are a composite of Islamic and European ones. The system is to 
be seen, he writes, “as a fusion of Islamic, Portuguese and troy standards, of which no 
more than thirty were commonly used for trade. It was neither as mysterious nor as 
complex as some writers have supposed. It was built up from very simple groups of | 
weights, required no extraordinary calculations, and could be used without difficulty by 
every trader or market-woman’ (p. 244). In Chapters Six to Ten Garrard develops this 
basic thesis in a number of directions. He reviews the references to the weight-system 
in the reports of early European traders on the Gold Coast, and supplements their 
information from his own conversations with elderly Akan informants. Garrard 
accepts the fact that many of the figurative weights have proverbial associations, but he 
is rightly reluctant to follow the suggestion that the designs of any of the weights, 
whether figurative or geometric, have a numerical significance: that is, that weight can 
be read off from motif. In an examination of the names of the weights, Garrard shows 
that there is evidence of borrowing from both Western Sudanese and European sources; 
most of the names, however, seem to remain stubbornly Akan. 

Of particular interest is the broad taxonomic system which Garrard develops in 
Chapter Nine. He avoids the pitfall of making the system more refined than the data 
will bear, and rests content to distinguish an Early Period from a Late Period 
characterized by ‘a greater variety and exuberance’ (p. 300). He is probably correct in 
locating the transition from the one period to the other in Asante, for its kings in the first 
half of the eighteenth century brought together in the capital all the best craftsmen from 
the conquered territories of Denkyira, Takyiman and Akyem Abuakwa (p. 298). 
Archaeological work in Ghana has been heavily concentrated in the northern grass- 
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lands. As more sites are investigated in the forest country, weights will presumably 
turn up in stratigraphically significant contexts. Only then, as Garrard remarks, will a 
more refined taxonomy perhaps become possible. 

Garrard sets his impressive study of the Akan weight-system against a general survey 
of the West African gold trade, which constitutes the first five chapters of the 
book. He compiles much useful material, but shows little respect for the unities of 
time and place. On one page, by no means an atypical one, he introduces the reader in 
rapid succession to a French source of 1879, a Cape Verdean one of 1594, a Muslim 
Spanish one of 1067, and an English one of 1809. On the remainder of the same page 
Herodotus, Strabo, al-Mas’udi, Yaqut and Ca da Mosto are all also summoned to the 
stand (p. 17). This is scissor-and-paste history with no holds barred. The problems 
which confront the reader are, moreover, compounded by weaknesses in the historical 
analysis of the sources so sedulously marshalled. Garrard, for example, lightly glosses 
over the very real difficulties in the identification of the excavated site of Koumbi Saleh 
with the capital of Old Ghana described by al-Bakri (p. 10). More seriously, in the 
context of this study, Garrard badly mishandles Pacheco Pereira’s account of the 
auriferous ‘land of Toom’ and the associated gold marts of ‘Beetu’, “Banbarranaa’, and 
‘Bahaa’ (p. 19). It is not at all clear how Pacheco’s Gambian informants came to 
describe “Toom’ as two hundred leagues beyond Mali if they were referring, as Garrard 
would have us believe, to the Bambuk goldfields which lie between Mali and the region 
of the Gambia. Garrard does not tell us that the Akan are known in Malinke as the 76, 
and the Hausa Tonawa means ‘Akan people’. He does not tell us that Bighu, the 
abandoned market on the northwestern fringes of the Akan country, was known in the 
Western Sudan as ‘Bitu’ and that it was still remembered as such in this century (and see 
also the map which Sultan Muhammad Bello of Sokoto showed Clapperton in 
1824). And Garrard confidently reads Pacheco’s ‘Banarranaa’ as ‘Bambara’, thereby 
ignoring the fact that the earliest Wangara settlers in Bighu and the nearby Firibango 
(‘Old Bima’) were the Bamba, whose name is a contraction of ‘Bambarhana’. Perhaps 
Garrard is correct in locating ‘Toom’ in Bambuk, but the reader is entitled to know that 
there is an alternative, and prima facie more plausible, interpretation. 

A few infelicities, minor by comparison, may be mentioned. Garrard cites Brun’s 
reference of 1617 to the ‘Imbally’ trading at what was presumably the Bighu market. 
The name, he writes, ‘may refer to Muslims or men of Mali; it is strikingly similar to 
Imale, the Yoruba word for Muslims’ (p. 43). Surely, however, ‘Imbally’ is to be read 
as ‘Ngbanya’, that is, Gonja. Ina work based upon so full a survey of the sources, it is 
odd that the author takes no account of recent refinements in the chronology of 
Asantehenes (p. 27). An important khabar in Arabic is cited from a translation made 
into English via Hausa in the 1930s (p. 42); a reasonably good Arabic text has been in 
the public domain since 1968, but is not mentioned. 

This work is really two studies in one, and the two are uneven in quality and disparate 
in value. That on the Akan weight-system is an impressive achievement, and should 
serve as a model for further explorations of the topic. In contrast, the study of the gold 
_ trade is of interest principally as illustration of the diversity of the sources which can be 

brought to bear on this important subject. 
Northwestern University Ivor WILKS 


Historical Dictionary of the Republics of Guinea-Bissau and Cape-Verde, by 
Richard Lobban. The Scarecrow Press, Inc., Metuchen, N.J. & London, 1979. 
193 pp. £7.00 


Lobban’s book is the twenty-second volume of a useful collection of African 
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Historical Dictionaries started in 1974. Each one of these dictionaries includes a 
lexicon of concepts, names and places relevant to the understanding of the history 
(broadly understood) of the country and a substantial bibliography. They are thus 
useful reference books and provide convenient guides for research on the particular 
countries in question. 

Although there is bound to be disagreement as to what should or should not be 
included in such a dictionary, Lobban’s selection is not altogether adequate. It may be 
difficult to balance the emphasis placed on Guinea-Bissau and Cape-Verde, but Lobban 
devotes an excessively large proportion of the dictionary to the former. He also 
places too much emphasis on the pre-colonial history of Guinea-Bissau and too little on 
the evolution of the socio-political and economic structures of the ethnic groups which 
came to form what is today Guinea-Bissau. 

There are, however, more serious problems with Lobban’s dictionary. Firstly, the 
book is filled with misprints, misspellings and mistranslations which may not be entirely 
the author’s fault but which nevertheless are both irritating and sometimes misleading. 
On p. 75, for example, ‘comissario’ is translated as commissioner instead of 
commissar. 

Secondly, and more importantly, the book contains too many errors. I shall limit my 
observations to Lobban’s entry for Amilcar Cabral (pp. 29-30). Cabral’s mother was 
not Guinean but Cape Verdean from Santiago. Cabral did mot graduate from the 
Lisbon Institute of Agronomy in 1950 but was awarded his degree on 27 March 
1952. He was associated with the Casa dos Estudantes do Imperio in Lisbon in the 
forties as well as in the early fifties. His first wife, who was indeed Portuguese, was 
not Ana Maria (who is Guinean and was Cabral’s second wife) but Maria Helena Ataide 
Vilhena Rodrigues and, by her own account, she was not a dedicated revolutionary at 
that time. Luiz Cabral, who was the President of Guinea-Bissau until the recent coup, 
was not Amilcar Cabral’s brother but his half brother (same father: Juvenal Cabral). It 
is misleading to say that the Movimento Anti-Colonial (MAC) was formed by 
Cabral when it was created in Paris in 1957 among African students who had left Lisbon 
(Marcelino dos Santos, Mario de Andrade, etc.). Cabral did not leave Bissau secretly in 
1960 but perfectly legally after a brief visit in September 1959—during which time the 
important September meeting which altered the course of the PAIGC strategy took 
place. 

Such errors and many others which can be found throughout the book are the result 
of carelessness and they detract from the potential usefulness of the dictionary. How ts 
one to be sure when errors have been made unless one knows the information in the first 
place? Finally, the bibliography, although quite comprehensive, relies excessively on 
Joseph McCarthy’s Guinea-Bissau and Cape-Verde Islands: A Comprehensive Biblio- 
graphy (New York: Garland, 1977). 

Trinity College, Cambridge PATRICK CHABAL 


Unity and Struggle, by Amilcar Cabral. Translated by Michael Wolfers. 
Heinemann, London, 1980. 298 pp. pbk. £2.25 


This book offers the most comprehensive selection of Cabral’s writings in English. 
Its eminently reasonable price will make it possible for a non-specialist audience to 
becomed acquainted with one of Africa’s outstanding nationalist leaders. 

Cabral was the founder and leader of the nationalist movement in Portuguese Guinea 
(today Guinea-Bissau), the Partido Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde 
(PAIGC). The PAIGC was the first nationalist movement in Black Africa to achieve 
independence through armed struggle. That it did so was in no small measure due to 
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Cabral’s shrewd political mobilization of the villagers of Guinea and to his cautious but 
effective guerrilla warfare strategy. His untimely death in January 1973 (before 
independence) has made it impossible to know whether he would have been as success- 
ful in time of peace as he was during the nationalist war. His writings, however, 
provide a vivid picture of national liberation in Guinea and point to the clarity and 
specificity of Cabral’s political analysis. 

Unity and Struggle is a selection from the French two-volume edition of Cabral’s 
writings Unité et lutte (Paris: F. Maspéro, 1975), itself a selection of Cabral’s major 
speeches and documents. The selection for the French edition was made by the 
PAIGC under Mario de Andrade’s editorship. De Andrade, who was Minister of 
Culture in Bissau until the recent coup, was a prominent Angolan nationalist and a close 
friend of Cabral since their student days in Lisbon in the forties. He has written a 
biographical introduction to Unity and Struggle which gives useful details about Cabral’s 
early life (Until 1959 when he left Portugal to lead the PAIGC in Conakry), This 
biography, however, is quite sketchy and hagiographical as concerns the crucial period 
1960-1973, when Cabral was the active leader of the PAIGC. De Andrade then 
presents the official PAIGC version of Cabral’s life. My own study of Cabral’s 
leadership, Amilcar Cabral as Revolutionary Leader (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Cambridge, 1980), is the only full-scale analysis available so far. 

The English selection in Unity and Struggle is well made and largely supersedes the 
only previous collection of Cabral’s writings, Revolution in Guinea (London: Stage One, 
1969). There is, however, an inexplicable omission in Unity and Struggle of one of 
Cabral’s most important speeches: ‘A Brief Analysis of the Social Structure of 
“Portuguese Guinea” °, which paradoxically can be found in Revolution in Guinea, pp. 
49-61. This is the most detailed account of Cabral’s ‘class analysis’ and by all criteria 
should have featured prominently in any collection of his writings. 

Michael Wolfers’ translation is good, often better than Handyside’s in Revolution in 
Guinea. Cabral’s French (or the PAIGC’s translation into French) is often heavy and 
convoluted and would give any translators repeated problems. Inevitably, therefore, 
Wolfers has left some ‘Gallicisms’ in his translation. 

One must welcome Heinemann’s decision to publish this selection which will 
hopefully generate greater interest in what has hitherto been a largely neglected area of 
Lusophone Africa. 

Trinity College, Cambridge PATRICK CHABAL 


Thomas George Lawson: African Historian and Administrator in Sierra 
Leone, by David E. Skinner. Stanford University, Hoover Institution Press, 
1980. xiv+240pp. No price given. 


Thomas George Lawson deserves a biography. The son of a trading chief at Little 
Popo, in what is today the Republic of Togo, he took service under the British govern- 
ment in Sierra Leone. Appointed Government Interpreter in 1852, he acted as liaison 
between the colonial government and the rulers of the surrounding countries until his 
retirement in 1888. The diplomatic experience he acquired made him indispensable to 
successive governments; his reports and correspondence are equally indispensable to 
historians. Soa book about him is welcome. 

Professor David E. Skinner of the University of Santa Clara, California, has however 
produced a rather disconcerting book. He begins with a chapter on the Lawson 
family. Then follows a chapter on the Colonial Service in Sierra Leone, with only the 
last six pages about Lawson, and a chapter on British colonial expansion in the Northern 
Rivers. Here too Lawson only figures in the last few pages. The chapters seem to 
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have been written at different times, since information about Lawson is repeated (even 
contradicted) in the second chapter as if it had not yet already appeared in the first— 
something the editors of this Hoover Institution series might have noticed, even if 
Professor Skinner didn’t. The rest of the book (pages 83—198) consists of a selection 
from Lawson’s own letters and reports, taken from the volumes of Government 
Interpreter’s Letter Books in the Sierra Leone Government Archives, presented 
without editorial comment. 

Anyone supposing (what the title seems to promise) that this is a biography of T. G. 
Lawson will therefore be disappointed. It contains some biographical material, not all 
of it accurate, but Lawson himself does not come to life. At least one photograph and a 
little drawing of him survive but neither are reproduced. Instead Professor Skinner 
includes some of his own Sierra Leone travelogue photographs. Indeed the title is 
doubly misleading. Unwary readers might be deluded by the description ‘African 
Historian’ into believing that we were about to hail the discovery of some newly found 
Reindorf or Johnson or Sibthorpe. Now it is true that Lawson’s notes on the Sierra 
Leone hinterland, which contain important historical material, were put together by J. 
C. E. Parkes and published in 1887 as a Colonial Office Confidential Print (a 
compilation not mentioned in this book). But that does not make Lawson into an 
‘African Historian’. Caveat emptor. Meanwhile there is still room for a biography of 
this distinguished man. 

University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


The Kano Civil War and British Overrule 1882-1940, by Adamu Mohammed 
Fika. Oxford University Press, 1979. £1195. 


Dr Fika’s study comprises a major theme, the establishment and first forty years of 
British rule in Kano, and a minor, the civil war which rent the city in 1893—5, on the eve 
of the British arrival. The first chapter, sketching the background of Kano history 
from the beginning, could hardly be expected to keep abreast of the current bubbling 
brown sugar debate about early Hausa history, in which the latest journal articles have 
hardly begun to infuence the textbooks, and many of the most radical revisions are still 
in the seminar paper stage. Yet I think Dr Fika has unerringly put his finger on the 
essential point: ‘... perhaps the most important feature of the period was the ability to 
attract and absorb strangers and to utilize their skills’ (p. 8). Not of the early period 
only, but throughout Kano history. This was an outstanding feature of the 19th 
century also (p. 44). The whole industry of slaving and slavery was a major 
contributor under this heading. During the colonial period, immigration from the 
south was the most noticeable single element. Dr Fika has a slightly jaundiced view 
about these more recent arrivals, referring to ‘the well-known fact that some of the 
strangers who flooded into Kano ... were not the most desirable of people’ (p. 
272). Dr Fika suggests that the immigrant populations of the townships outside the 
city walls were made up of southern Nigerians (the huge majority), Lebano-Syrians and 
North African Arabs (p. 256). Perhaps these categories conceal interesting patterns of 
more local movement. Dr Stephen Baier’s An economic history of central Niger, 1980, 
for example, contains a good deal of information about movement from French Niger to 
British Nigeria, and especially to Kano. Within Nigeria itself, people moved about 
locally, to escape taxation, oppression, or forced labour, to seek more fertile land, and 
for many other reasons (pp. 140-1). Migration, and the ability (or inability) to absorb 
migrants, constitute one of the major common problems of pre-colonial, colonial, and 
post-colonial Africa. 

The second chapter describes Kano on the eve of the civil war. The material is 
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sometimes a little patchy: commerce, for example, is not mentioned under state revenue 
(but see p. 146 later), and it is difficult to credit that any thief had his arm (?) 
amputated, particularly if only his own Quranic oath would have established his 
innocence (p. 36). The principal emphases of the book, administrative, political and 
financial, are already evident. ‘The third chapter, on the civil war itself, provides a 
fascinating account, and is here of double interest, since among the principal causes 
were the manipulation of subordinate office-holding for the benefit of the emir, and 
ham-fisted intervention from the centre. Though the centre was later the British, not 
Sokoto, the game was much the same, and the British seem to have played it rather more 
successfully and to the general benefit. 

The approach of the British raised a number of interesting questions. One concerns 
the significance of the kira, the mass migration of the defeated Sultan of Sokoto 
followed by many of his subjects, including many in Kano emirate. On the whole Dr 
Fika seems to follow Dr Adeleye’s view, in his Power and Diplomacy in Northern 
Nigeria, with the masses rising against the infidel, rather than Dr al-Naqar, who in his 
Pilgrimage Tradition ... (omitted from the Bibliography) argues that the grass-roots 
response was principally linked with Mahdist expectations sparked off by the Sultan’s 
departure for the east. A further dimension of the problem is the apparent attempt of 
some Hausa to rise against their former Fulani masters (p. 133). 

The principal turning point in the book is the arrival of the British in 1904: more than 
half the period, more than half the pages, follow this. Much of the second half is fairly 
traditional European colonial history, with a lot of attention to details of local govern- 
ment, reforms, taxation, amenities, and the like. All this is very interesting in the 
colonial context: ‘Kano emirate was the spiritual home of the Indirect Rule system’ (p. 
269). Just how the British and Fulani rubbed along together under Indirect Rule does 
not emerge very clearly from Dr Fika’s general comments. Sometimes he adopts a 
rather off-hand attitude towards the British, most of whom ‘seem to have had a super- 
stitious devotion to the interests of any group which had been ruling’ (p. 179), marked 
sometimes by superficiality and lip-service (p. 167). Even an unjust emir ‘could get 
away with almost anything provided that he was on good terms with the British political 
officers’ (p. 228). But there is ample evidence that he could not get his way quite like 
this; for example, Abbas, first emir under the British, who died in office in 1919, failed 
to assure the succession for his eldest and favourite son (p. 167); he had had to accept 
schemes to which he was ‘totally opposed’ (p. 116); and so on. Overall, Dr Fika’s 
phrasing and judgment never assume that doctrinaire consistency which is at the same 
time the strange device on the banner of the zealot historian and the epitaph of historical 
reality. ‘British approval made the ruler an unrestrained despot.... At any rate the 
colonial context made possible the perpetuation of the situation whereby an official out 
of favour with the ruler often forfeited his official position’ (p. 164). There seems a 
world of difference between these two adjacent observations, but surely a part of the 
truth may be found in both. 

Despite ‘the inefficiency or ineffectiveness of British law enforcement’ during the 
first years, the ‘general atmosphere’ on the roads was one ‘of improved security’; small 
traders farmed during the rains, and travelled in groups of two or three during the dry 
season (p. 146). ‘... Law enforcement was not significantly better than in the pre- 
colonial period’ (pp. 160-1, 205), yet ‘at least one lesson’ was proved: ‘that the colonial 
regime was the sole guarantee of redemption for the peasantry from the age-old, often 
harsh, despotism of the ruling groups, even at the lowest levels’ (p. 186). 

These rather divergent general remarks might be multiplied. They do not make for 
udy history; they may well reflect the diversity of historical reality. This is assuredly 
not an ‘angry’ book, and for that reason is probably both more accurate, and likely to be 
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a little less popular, than many of its contemporaries. On p. 255, the peasant cultivator 
is exploited by middlemen and Europeans; on p. 256 the peasant exploits the 
manoeuvring amongst the firms. ‘On p. 255 he earns enough ‘to pay his tax, buy 
imported clothing and household utensils, and even indulge his taste in imported 
luxuries’, but on p. 272 the profits go ‘to non-Northern traders’, and the average 
producer gains little. i 
The strength of the book lies in its painstakingly thorough examination of the official 
archives. This side of the story is told with admirable precision. Dr Fika’s supervisor 
was the late Mr Douglas Jones, that most self-effacing of scholars; the published results 
of his students’ work constitute his best tangible memorial, to which Dr Fika’s book is 
an admirable addition. But it is only one side, the governmental and administrative 
side. Oral tradition is little used; the kind of information elicited by Polly Hill, for the 
close settled zone around Kano, or by John Paden for religious practice within Kano, is 
lacking. At first it struck me as odd that an African should be master of the British 
materials, an Englishwoman and an American closer to the grassroots of local life and 
belief. But, on reflection, it seems to show that an international, interracial fellowship 
of scholars still survives. . 
Proofreading is good, despite suspicious for auspicious on p. 77, and some pardonable 
trifles like zakhat/zakah on pp. 182-3. Footnotes are at the end of each chapter, and 
there is nothing to indicate to which chapter, or which page, any particular page or 
block of notes belongs. The notes are apparently not indexed. Style is generally clear 
and forthright. ‘A breakdown of the jurisdiction over the new districts’ (p. 116) 
conjures up an alarming scenario, though not quite as desolate as the now legendary 
statistics of the American population, broken down by sex and age. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, HuMPHREY J. FISHER 
London 


My Command, An Account of the Nigerian Civil War, by General Olusegun 
Obasanjo. Heinemann, Ibadan, London and Nairobi, 1980. £8.50 


General Obasanjo’s book, as its sub-title makes clear, is about the Nigerian Civil War 
and not the general’s period as Head of State. The general can justly lay claim to being 
one of the war’s most successful divisional commanders; perhaps only Mohammed 
Shuwa can rival him. He writes with an ebullient self-confidence reminiscent of Lord 
Montgomery, and the book is an important addition to the historiography of the war. 

Obviously, in view of the general’s later career, political historians will be scanning 
the lines for hints and comments. There are afew. General Gowon is nearly always 
written about in terms of respect; Gowon’s broadcast at the end of the war is set out in 
full. The only criticism of him is mild and obliquely recorded—what other officers 
thought of Gowon. General Murtala Mohammed is taken to task for his failure to 
cross the Niger at Asaba in October 1967, and there is implied criticism of the way 
Murtala later threw up his divisional command. As is to be expected, there is bitter 
criticism of French support for the secessionist cause, and also that of other West 
European countries, in particular Germany and Switzerland. Of the African sup- 
porters of Biafra, Houphouet-Boigny is portrayed as having had a ‘pathological fear’ of 
Nigeria, while Nyerere was simply envious. Ghana’s threat to recognize Biafra almost 
at the point of Biafran collapse is dismissed contemptuously. For Obasanjo himself the 
issues at stake were very clear: his opponents were rebels, ‘Biafra’ always apears in 
quotation marks. Ojukwu is, with much justification, portrayed as a mountebank. 
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One very interesting semi-political section of the book is the last one, recounting the 
surrender in 1970. The Biafran commanders were given almost VIP treatment and the 
theme struck is one of a renewal of temporarily interrupted friendships. So it was—at 
officer level. 

The book will obviously be of great interest to many who served in the war and also 
the inhabitants of the areas fought over, who may now find some explanation for the 
movements and battles around their homes. For this reviewer, however, the real 
interest in the book lies in its account of the workings of the Nigerian Army: how the 
‘British model, transferred to Africa, suddenly made to expand to vast numbers of units 
and men and fight a civil war, stood the test. A first glance at this well-produced book, 
with its neat maps with arrows, will leave the casual browser believing the book is just 
one more military text, but it is much more than this. 

It is a remarkable story. General Obasanjo’s Third Marine Commando Division 
generally possessed eight brigades and twenty-three battalions: at the end of the war it 
had thirty-two. (A British infantry division of the time would have had nine). 
Brigades and battalions were often commanded by virtually untrained captains and 
lieutenants. At the top command suffered because the Army Command had also to 
double up as the Corps Command, staff officers being so few: this arrangement often led 
to the neglect of important but purely military problems. On one occasion General 
Obasanjo mounted an attack against the clearly expressed wishes of the Army 
Command. Other stresses and problems are hard for laymen to imagine. Some 
formation commanders were away from their commands for weeks at a time for reasons 
largely social. One very senior staff officer in a key post spent most of his time reading 
for a law degree; brigade and battalion commanders often had little or no idea of their 
‘forward line of own troops’; before an attack officers would thoughtfully post men 
from their own ethnic group to the rear; there was constant prima-donna bickering 
between officers, the losers sometimes simply walking out from their job. The services 
of the ‘commando girls’ very quickly became a scandal. At soldier level, in times when 
things were not going well soldiers en masse gave themselves ‘Blighty wounds’—up to 
50% of the division’s casualties were self-inflicted at one stage. The logistics side was 
at times beyond belief; perhaps a mention of the divisional paymaster who had regularly 
to draw 3m naira in cash and keep it in his hotel bedroom sums up the story well. Some 
occurrences were most unusual and in no way foreseen in training manuals, such as the 
infiltration of Federal units by Hausa and Yoruba speaking Biafrans; some occurrences 
were unpleasant, as for example the shooting of deserters and heavy sentences of 
corporal punishment awarded for disciplinary offences. Security in the field was a 
major problem, the rebels finding it all too easy to obtain intelligence, even copies of 
operation orders. 

But, having said all this, many things worked well. Although units were recruited 
on the move, somehow or other the enormous expansion was moulded into brigades and 
battalions, commanders held staff conferences and order groups, and issued operation 
orders. There was often creditable sophistication of tactics, camouflage and fire 
plans. Although at the start of the war the bulk of the Engineers had been Ibo, Bailey 
bridges were built when required. Despite Biafran propaganda at the time, strict 
orders governing the treatment of prisoners, and women and children in occupied areas, 
directing respect for property and forbidding looting were issued, with some real 
attempt made to enforce them. 

In any book about any war, the dedicated professional soldier at last finding 
fulfilment in the campaign will soon appear. General Obasanjo’s book gives several 
examples of these. One of the most picturesque is a battalion commander soldiering 
under the name of ‘Africa Patch Patch’, who walked around the battlefield—and 
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slept—with his rocket-launching rifle. Africa Patch Patch’s name indicated his openly 
expressed contempt for African soldiers. General Obasanjo’s book shows that in his 
view Africa Patch Path was wrong. 

Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst ANTHONY CLAYTON 


Colonialism 1870-1945: An Introduction, by D. K. Fieldhouse. London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1981. 15lpp. £895. 


This book has an interesting origin. It was intended as part of an Italian series for 
beginners, to stand alongside companion volumes on imperialism in general and on 
colonialism after 1945. Dr Fieldhouse offers it to us in the hope that it may ‘suggest 
that there is a viable alternative to the Marxist view of modern colonialism’. He 
apologises to British readers, who are likely to know more than Italian ones, for what 
may appear as elementary or obvious. Malinowski used to say: ‘It 1s sometimes 
valuable to state the obvious’, and in this field one often feels that the obvious hardly 
gets a look in. 

It is most refreshing to read an interpretation free from slogans and single-cause 
theories, objective in the sense that it states specific facts without emotive language and 
asks how far they support received opinion, though not of course in the sense that only 
those who have been cured of ‘false consciousness’ can be objective. 

Dr Fieldhouse draws his examples from all the colonial policies of the last hundred 
years, including that of America. He brings in India too, to good purpose; there is 
much to be learned on this theme from Indian history, which has so long been treated as 
a separate specialism. His method is to take different aspects of economic policy and 
show for each how two or three leading colonial powers have dealt with it. The 
question that he asks in each case is what advantages or disadvantages resulted for the 
dependent population, and the answer may well differ not only according to the policy 
but according to the circumstances of the particular territory. 

As a historian he is aware that at any given moment decisions were made in terms of 
the assumptions then prevailing, and he shows how and why these changed. He does 
not give undue weight to humanitarian influences and the idea of the ‘civilizing 
mission’, but he allows that they were not unworthy of respect. 

A final chapter on the writing of colonial history is followed by a ten-page biblio- 
graphy and a chronology of key events from 1870 to the end of the Second World War. 
To have conveyed so much information so lucidly, and indeed elegantly, in so small a 
space is a remarkable achievement. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Economy and Society in Pre-Industrial South Africa, edited by Shula Marks and 
Anthony Atmore, Longmans 1981. xit368pp.tindex. Cased £895, paper £395. 


In South African historiography, Marxist scholars ride high, and none higher in the 
saddle than those who ride out from Russell Square. Marks and Atmore now present 
thirteen essays first presented as Institute of Commonwealth Studies seminar papers, 
and provide a forthright and thorough introduction. Most readers will find new 
material and new ideas in this volume; and it will become increasingly difficult to sit 
upon the barbed-wire fence which divides Marxist from liberal historiography. Yet 
the book leaves the reader with a sense of incompleteness. 

Advertised as filling the need for a broadly interpretative essay on the revolution in 
South African historiography, the volume does not Keep its promise. The introduc- 
tion, substantial and thoughtful, does not manage to draw together all of the many 
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teased-out strands of arguments in the substantive chapters. Most of the contributions 
are combative in style, as befits graduate students making their mark and rebutting the 
cherished beliefs of an earlier generation. The editors heighten this mood by (for 
example) pursuing the hapless Harrison Wright! remorselessly through a series of 
footnotes. Anyone who had not already been amused by Wright might be moved to ask 
whether this butterfly merits repeated breaking on such a wheel. In such an atmos- 
phere, broad essays are rare. A majority of the chapters deal with very specific social 
situations, connected only implicitly by a shared set of values and approaches. A few 
do achieve breadth: Martin Legassick’s classic (but previously unpublished) attack upon 
the frontier tradition goes a long way beyond critique; Philip Bonner’s account of classes 
and modes of production in Swaziland has implications on a much wider front; Stanley 
Trapido’s two contributions have the mellow maturity of a scholar firmly entrenched in 
his field. -© More commonly, the reader has witnessed the breaking of new ground rather 
than the harvesting of a ripe crop. 

If this volume is compared with other important contributions to South African 
historiography in recent years, its limitations become clearer. Palmer and Parsons, 
Bundy single-handedly, and Elphick and Giliomee in each case achieve a measure of 
synthesis by concentrating on a single problem, or planning a series of inter-related 
chapters.2 The present volume, by contrast, reads more like a special issue of a journal, 
with the added convenience of an index (whose compiler is deservedly named). 
Historians will have to buy this volume, and they will find it very rewarding, but not 
because of its synthesizing. The contributions are mainly front-line reports from 
separate sectors of a battlefield, from which the enemy has not yet been routed. The 
revolutionary élan of the troops commits them to tactical engagements unplanned in the 
general strategy. The covering dispatch from the generalissimo is therefore unable to 
account for everything which is going on. It is magnificent, and it is war, but is it a 
book? 

University of Papua New Guinea DONALD DENOON 


l. Harrison M. Wright, The Burden of the Present, Cape Town 1977. 

2. R. Palmer and N. Parsons, The Roots of Rural Poverty in Central and Southern Africa, London 

1977; Colin Bundy, The Rise and Fall of the South African Peasantry, London 1979; Richard 

ae and Hermann Giliomee, The Shaping of South African Society 1652-1820, Cape Town and 
ondon, 1979. 


Towards the Mountain: An Autobiography, by Alan Paton. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1980. 320pp. £12°50. 


Thirty years ago—before he entered politics to oppose apartheid—I asked in 
Johannesburg ‘Who is Alan Paton?’ and got the answer ‘A wholly good man’. He 
would not make such a claim, and perhaps that is evidence for it. He likes being the 
author of a book that has sold millions of copies and is still selling; who wouldn’t? But 
this is a strikingly modest autobiography. 

Two themes curiously intertwined dominate this story of the first half of his life, his 
devotion to the cause of penal reform and the writing of Cry, the Beloved Country. In 
Trondheim in 1946 he saw in one day a glacier-fed river and one of the most beautiful 
rose-windows in Europe. The emotion that filled him was homesickness, and that 
night he wrote those first words: “There is a lovely road that runs from Ixopo to the 
hilis’. The whole story, not planned beforehand, was written at night during a tour of 
European and North American penal institutions undertaken to qualify himself for the 
post of Director of Prisons in South Africa. 

The mountain of the book’s title is the holy one ‘where they neither hurt nor destroy, 
towards which one travels, not always hopefully, and at which one never arrives’. He 
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sought the reconciliation of enemies; began by learning Afrikaans; jomed in the 
Voortrekker centenary celebrations, but when he found that they excluded English- 
speakers shaved off the beard he had grown and ‘never grew another’; tried to keep Toc 
H from identifying itself with the South African armed forces because the war had so 
deepended the cleavage between Afrikaners and English-speakers. 

He became warden—later principal—of Diepkloof Reformatory, the largest in South 
Africa, when it had just been transferred from the Prisons to the Education 
Department. J. H. Hofmeyr, then Minister of Education, said of the place, ‘It is hard 
to know what can be done with it. He and M. C. Botha, the permanent head, gave 
their full support to all the measures by which he humanized it and transformed it from 
a prison to a school. Verwoerd, then the editor of Die Transvaler, sniped at the 
‘pampering’ of young criminals—from nine years old upwards. When Verwoerd was 
Minister for Native Affairs and Paton was no longer principal, Diepkloof was abolished 
because its organization contravened the principle of ethnic separation. 

After the success of Cry, the Beloved Country, Paton decided to leave Diepkloof and 
devote himself to writing. He sent in his resignation a few weeks before the 
Nationalist victory of 1948. At the farewell tea on his last day, he was horrified to find 
that his vice-principal had placed the black guests at tables some distance away from the 
whites. A conscientious civil servant, who had obeyed his superior’s rulings while 
making no secret of his Nationalist sympathies, he had acted in accordance with the 
principles of the government now in power. 

Malan’s victory, says Paton, ‘condemned me to a struggle between literature and 
politics that has lasted until now’. We shall look forward to his story of it. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 
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SOUTH AFRICA: THE NUCLEAR OPTION 


J. E. SPENCE 


The 1960s witnessed a growing concern with the question of nuclear, 
proliferation reflected in a large volume of literature devoted to both the 
technical and political considerations involved in trying to devise means of 
discouraging the spread of nuclear weapons to Nth powers. Until the 1970s, 
however, South Africa was rarely the subject of any detailed discussion in this 
context: at best, it merited a passing reference or footnote as compared with the 
attention lavished on India, Israel, West Germany and Japan—the prime 
contenders for nuclear power status. This early indifference to South Africa’s 
nuclear pretentions is explicable if we bear in mind that until the 1970s its 
- potential capability was relegated to the second rank of those powers deemed 
_ likely to have the capacity and the will to develop such weapons—powers such as 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium and Pakistan. This group had been traditionally 
regarded as requiring between 10 and 15 years to produce a weapon system once 
the initial decision to do so had been taken. During this period South Africa’s 
nuclear activity was confined to the operation of Safari I (a research reactor of 
American design and construction which went critical in 1965) and Safari I 
(locally designed and critical from 1967). Both reactors are based at Pelindaba 
near Pretoria. 
The Issue of South Africa’s Nuclear Capability 

During the last decade, however, South Africa has moved firmly into the 
category of the near-nuclear states and the political and military implications of 
its nuclear policy have become a major topic of discussion in the scholarly 
` literature on proliferation and in the public debate on ways and means of halting 
the horizontal spread of nuclear weapons. This change in the Republic’s status 
has occurred as a result of several developments. First there was the announce- 
ment in July 1970 by Mr John Vorster (then Prime Minister) that the South 
African Atomic Energy Board had successfully pioneered a new process-—~ 
‘unique in its concept’ of uranium enrichment.! This step was seen as 
significant because, although a major producer of natural uranium (reserves in 
Namibia and the Republic have been estimated at 300,000 tons), South Africa 
had hitherto lacked the means to enrich it and make possible production of 
_ weapon grade material. A pilot plant was built at Velindaba and began 


Professor Spence is Professor of Politics at Leicester University. This article is a revised and 
expanded version of a contribution to the Report (Vol. 2, No. 4, Oct./Nov. 1980) of the Armament 
and Disarmament Information Unit of the University of Sussex. The author is grateful to Mr 
Harry Dean, Senior Information Officer of the Unit, for permission to publish material contained in 
the Report in African Affairs. 


1. House of Assembly, Debate, XXV, cols. 57-8. 
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` operating in 1975; its annual production is estimated at 50 tons of commercial 
grade uranium a year, although this figure is projected to rise to between 200 and 
300 tons per annum by 1981/2. The prospect of a much larger plant, producing 
5,000 tons per annum and launching South Africa as a major exporter of enriched 
uranium, has had to be substantially modified in view of the costs involved and 
the difficulty in raising sufficient capital. Instead, the pilot plant was expanded 
into a ‘relatively small’ facility to satisfy the fuel load requirements of its 
projected civil nuclear programme. But in a military context what is important 
is the fact that ‘Even if South Africa’s hopes to become a major international 
supplier of enrichment services are disapponted. . . there is no physical barrier to 
indigenous production of substantial amounts of fissionable bomb-making 
material’? The Republic also possesses a delivery system in the form of 
Canberra B-112 bombers and a variety of Mirage aircraft, all of which have the 
necessary range for operations in the region. 

Second, in 1976 a French consortium, bidding against American, Swiss and 
Dutch firms, won the contract to supply two light water power reactors 
scheduled to become operational at Koeberg in 1982 and 1983 respectively. 
Observers argued that South Africa’s capacity to produce a nuclear weapon had 
been considerably enhanced by the deal and that military use could be made of 
the reactors’ plutonium by-product. This was, however, denied by the French 
government which claimed that the spent fuel from the reactors would be 
returned to France for reprocessing and the plutonium would not be sent back to 
South Africa.3 

Third, speculation about South Africa’s nuclear aspirations increased in 1977 
with reports in the American press that the Republic was within two to four years 
of manufacturing a bomb and this gained added credence from the statement by 
Dr Connie Mulder, then Minister for Information, that ‘if we are attacked, no 
rules apply at all if it comes to the question of our existence. We will use all 
means at our disposal, whatever they may be’.4 

Fourth, in August 1977, the Soviet government alerted Washington to South 
African preparations for an atomic test in the Kalahari Desert. American and 
European governments combined to warn Pretoria of the damage a test would do 
to its relations with the West and President Carter subsequently claimed that he 
had received assurances from Mr Vorster that his government had no such 
intentions. 

Fifth, in September 1979, a Vela reconnaissance satellite detected a double 
flash of light in the South Atlantic and this, too, provoked speculation that South 
Africa had tested a weapon. This was strongly denied by Pretoria. 


2. Richard K. Betts, ‘A Diplomatic Bomb for South Africa?’ International Security, 4 (1979), p. 
96. In April 1981, shortly before the general election, the government announced that it had, in 
fact, produced a quantity of enriched uranium and the tuming was probably not coincidental in view 
of the Prime Minister’s (Mr P. J. Botha) insistence during the election campaign that South Africa 
was more than capable of protecting its interests in a hostile world. 

3. Betts, ‘A Diplomatic Bomb’, p. 95 

4, International Herald Tribune, 17 February 1977. 
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These events and the public debate they have aroused have suggested to many 
observers that South African incentives to acquire a nuclear capability now 
outweigh the constraints that have operated in the past. They point to the fact 
that its government has not signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty, to the heavy 
defence expenditure of the last fifteen years, and to the fundamental changes 
that have taken place in the state’s immediate external environment with the 
achievement of black majority rule in Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 
Stress is likewise laid on the domestic and external implications of the continuing 
conflict with SWAPO in Namibia and, more recently, the evidence of guerilla 
infiltration into the Republic, the attacks made on police stations and industrial 
installations and the rumbling discontent of the urban African population 
manifested in strike activity and the boycott of schools both in areas like Soweto 
and in the Cape. 

Further, it is argued, the establishment of a sizeable Cuban conventional 
presence in Angola, the growth of Soviet influence in the Horn of Africa, the 
political and military uncertainties generated in the Gulf region and the wider 
sphere of the Indian Ocean by the collapse of the Shah’s regime in Iran have all 
contributed to heighten Pretoria’s sense of insecurity and its corresponding 
hostility to what it perceives to be a fundamental lack of realism and will on the 
part of the West to protect its interests effectively in the face of Soviet 
aggression. Thus Western unwillingness to recognize the value of South Africa 
as a reliable ally and a supplier of vital raw materials is regarded as evidence that, 
in the last analysis, the Republic will have to look to its own defences if and when 
the Southern African region becomes prey to prolonged violence and disruption. 

Clearly this reading of events and local perceptions does constitute a strong 
case for the view that the South African government is being pushed inexorably 
towards the acquisition of a nuclear capability. That it could do so is not in 
doubt despite the obsessive secrecy surrounding nuclear developments in that 
country and the difficulty of establishing the precise stage which these develop- 
ments have reached. But quite different consequences follow the acquisition of 
a covert ‘bomb in the basement’ as distinct from a deliberate and public 
announcement of accession to the nuclear club by, for example, an open and 
freely acknowledged test of a nuclear device. That the first alternative seems to 
be the preferred South African strategy may be inferred from official statements 
which suggest a calculated ambiguity about the government’s ultimate intentions. 
This ambiguity is well illustrated by Mr Vorster’s 1976 claim that ‘we are only 
interested in the peaceful applications of nuclear power. But we can enrich 
uranium and we have the capability. And we did not sign the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty’. 

Thus, at present South Africa appears to have adopted an ambiguous nuclear 
posture based on creating in the minds of its opponents (whether these be the 
Front Line States, the Cuban proxies of the Soviet Union, the OAU or Western 
5. Betts, ‘A Diplomatic Bomb’, p. 92. $ 
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governments searching for strategies to move the Nationalist government in the 
direction of liberal reform and peaceful change) a high degree of uncertainty 
both about its nuclear capability and its intentions as to the use of that capability 
in the future. This policy of ‘deterrence by uncertainty’ has its dangers, as we 
shall see, but on balance, the untested, unassembled, but designed and near 
ready ‘bomb in the basement’! gives Pretoria some degree of leverage in its 
relations with the outside world. And this posture becomes all the more 
attractive when one considers the disadvantages that would accrue from an open 
declaration of nuclear status through, for example, the mechanism of a test in full 
view of the international community. Such a declaration at this stage would 
seem unnecessary and foolhardy: after all a state’s decision to ‘go nuclear’ is not 
made in the abstract; the balance of incentives and constraints involved in making 
such a decision arises directly from a government’s perception of the political and 
strategic environment in which it has to operate. In South Africa’s case this 
environment, as was noted earlier, has changed significantly during the last 
fifteen years, but not, it must be insisted, to such an adverse degree that its 
present internal and external position could only be improved by a public 
demonstration of nuclear status. 


The Mituary Constraints 

The Republic has traditionally perceived a war of liberation employing the 
classic techniques of guerilla struggle as the most likely threat to its security, 
whether this be provoked internally or stimulated by incursions from 
abroad. This threat was magnified by the creation of three new black governed 
states on its borders between 1975 and 1980. It is true that the rulers of 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe have insisted that they would not allow their states 
to be used as launching pads for guerilla warfare against the Republic, but, as 
recent incursions allegedly from Mozambique have demonstrated, it is difficult 
for neighbouring leaders, however well intentioned, to constrain the movements 
of small guerilla bands across their borders into South Africa. 

Between 1975 and 1979, the government embarked on a major programme of 
modernization and re-equipment of its conventional forces designed to give it a 
capability ‘to conduct large scale pre-emptive and punitive raids against guerilla 
bases in neighbouring countries’? and to deal with any conventional retaliation. 
Thus the traditional posture of counter-insurgency is to be supplemented by 
one involving the operation abroad, if necessary, of a powerful conventional 
capability. Indeed, during the last few years raids into Angola and, as has been 
alleged, into Zambia also in pursuit of SWAPO bases are a clear demonstration of 
this strategy in action. There is also the evidence of the incursion, early in 1981, 
into Mozambique, a ‘search and destroy’ mission designed to inflict damage on 


6. Betts, “A Diplomatic Bomb’, p. 104. 
7. Robert S. Justen, South Africa’s Narrowing Security Option, (Adelphi Paper 159, International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 1980), pp. 27-28. 
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ANC bases thought to be operating in the state. These developments, together - 
with a defence budget of R1,800 million for 1980 (20 per cent of total govern- 
ment expenditure and 5 per cent of GNP), suggest that the Republic’s leaders 
are gearing themselves for a struggle which will operate at both conventional and 
sub-conventional level. 

Despite this heightened perception of the threat facing South Africa, it is 
difficult to see any military utility for nuclear weapons, either as deterrent or 
defence. Recent experience suggests that revolutionary movements are 
unlikely to be deterred by threats of nuclear punishment; there is, after all, a 
world of difference between the relevance of deterrence as a means of keeping 
the peace between ‘rational’ state actors (all of whom have much to lose by a 
failure of deterrence), and its irrelevance to a revolutionary group who have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose and for whom death is a matter of 
comparative indifference. Furthermore, their use against guerillas has always 
seemed singularly inappropriate and T. E. Lawrence’s definition of guerilla 
warfare seems apt in this context: ‘an influence, an idea, a thing intangible, 
invulnerable, without front or back, drifting about like gas’. The guerilla is the 
non-state actor par excellance: his apparent weaknesses—small numbers, the lack 
of a defined area of territory, the absence of a sophisticated political and 
bureaucratic structure—all paradoxically constitute sources of strength in his 
contest with the forces of the state. The strategic asymmetry between the 
destructive capacity of the nuclear weapon and the elusive guerilla band has | 
presumably not been lost on the South African government and it is, therefore, 
hardly surprising that their preferred strategy has combined a mix of conven- 
tional and counter-insurgency forces. 

What, however, of the utility of nuclear deterrence against host or sanctuary . 
states like Mozambique, Tanzania and Zimbabwe? Would their governments 
be more or less constrained to offer support to guerilla movements by the 
knowledge that a nuclear threat existed to destroy Maputo, Salisbury (Harare) or 
Dar-es-Salaam? As was argued earlier, the Nationalist government has 
redefined its defence posture to include the possibility of punitive and pre- 
emptive conventional strikes against the territory of states harbouring guerillas. 
Of course this is a weapon of last resort, to be employed only if insurgents 
begin to make significant inroads into South Africa istelf. Pretoria policy- 
makers will recollect that the air strikes launched under both the Smith and 
Muzorewa governments against Zambia and Mozambique were a contributory 
factor to their governments’ decision to put pressure on the Patriotic Front to 
accept the invitation to constitutional talks at Lancaster House in 1979. But 


8. The cost of a nuclear programme is not, however, an intimidating factor in this context. Betts 
suggests that the Republic could spend R100 million per year on a nuclear weapons programme, 
excluding required elements that would already be funded by other allocations—e.g. aircraft 
procurement—by diverting hardly more than five per cent of conventional military expenditure, ‘A 
Diplomatic Bomb’, p. 97. 

9. The Seven-Pilars of Wisdom, (London, 1962 ed.) p. 198. 
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South Africa’s well equipped and well trained conventional forces already 
function as a deterrent to any encouragement of guerilla activity by the 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique governments, which partly explains Mr Mugabe’s 
announced willingness to settle for coexistence when he came to power in March 
1980. Itis true that this capability is more likely to discourage ‘officially’ backed 
infiltration than the ‘unofficial’ kind which operates regardless of a government’s 
wishes and which is often difficult, if not impossible, to prevent altogether in 
geographically large territories, having extensive borders with the target state 
and a terrain favouring covert guerilla movement. But from South Africa’s 
point of view, holding a government hostage is preferable to having no hostage at 
all. It is difficult, therefore, to see how South Africa’s current deterrent 
posture could be improved by the substitution of nuclear weapons for the 
impressive conventional strength it already possesses. Indeed, a nuclear 
capability might well be less credible if only because of the opprobrium that _ 
. attaches to any state (and South Africa is certainly not just any state) which 
brandishes nuclear Weapons over the defenceless (in nuclear terms) heads of its 
weaker neighbours. l 

The spectre of Soviet/Cuban conventional support for guerilla struggle in 
South Africa might constitute a quickening incentive for the acquisition of a 
tactical nuclear capability. One must not underestimate the strength of South 
African hostility to Communist presences in Africa and their perception that the 
Soviet Union is committed to extending its influence over Southern Africa as a 
means of denying raw materials to the West and weakening, if not ultimately 
destroying altogether, the latter’s position in the region as a whole. Thus a 
nuclear capability might seem attractive both as a deterrent and defence against 
an extension of Soviet power by military means. Yet the liberation of 
Zimbabwe took place without the direct assistance of Cuban conventional forces 
and no doubt Moscow is well aware that military intervention in the Republic 
would incur costs of a different order from those paid in Angola and Ethiopia, 
where: the opposition was much weaker and less well organized than the 
conventional and bureaucratic capabilities available to South Africa. Indeed, it 
could be argued that the effective deterrent against such intervention would not 
be a tactical nuclear force, but the possibility—in the eyes of the Soviets—that 
the West would come to the aid of a beleaguered white community with all that 
such a scenario implies in terms of escalation beyond the confines of the Southern 
African region. Being good Marxists, the Russians might well reason that a 
Western capitalist system could hardly fail to go to the aid of a state perceived as 
an integral part of that system. 

Pretoria might, of course, be sceptical about the likelihood of outside aid 
forthcoming and a ‘worst case’ analysis might suggest a nuclear capability as a 
‘proportional deterrent, a tactical force de frappe: tactical to the Soviets, strategic 
to the South Africans’!° but this incentive assumes a South Africa totally isolated 
10. Betts, ‘A Diplomatic Bomb’, p. 101. 
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and deserted by its friends as well as a Soviet Union hell-bent on risk taking of a 
kind it has not so far demonstrdted. And in this context, the ‘bomb in the 
basement’ could presumably be quickly and easily put on display. 


The Political Constraints 

The strategic constraints against a public declaration of nuclear status listed 
above assume, of course, no fundamental change in Pretoria’s definition of its 
foreign policy goals. Despite the critical change in the status of Zimbabwe, 
South Africa remains the dominant economic power in the region and its leaders 
still aspire, if not with the same degree of conviction as was the case in the 1960s 
and early 1970s, to promote a degree of detente and coexistence with black 
neighbours. Indeed the Nationalist government is prepared to employ that 
economic dominance in its own interests; early in 1981 it not only warned 
Zimbabwe of the likelihood of military retaliation should the latter encourage 
infiltration by liberation movements, it also unilaterally abolished the preferential 
tariff on Zimbabwe trade and withdrew twenty locomotives which had been lent 
to the Rhodesian railway system during the period of UDI. These actions were 
no doubt designed to stiffen the resolve of both Mr Mugabe and President 
Machel to take a moderate line in their relations with South Africa on the issue of 
guerilla subversion. Yet, if the current haphazard pattern of such infiltration 
changes dramatically to constitute a major threat to South African security, it is 
far from clear how ‘going nuclear’ in future could significantly add to the 
armoury of counter-pressures -already available in the form of economic and 
conventional military capabilities. 

In the wider realm of relations with the West, there has for some years been 
evidence of impatience with what is perceived to be Western unwillingness to 
take seriously South Africa’s role as a military bastion.and supplier of raw 
materials. Further, there is the fear that in due course Western governments 
might respond to pressures from within and from without increasingly to 
disassociate themselves from the Republic, to cut down trade and investment 
links, and ultimately perhaps to embark on a policy of full-scale economic 
sanctions. And from Pretoria’s point of view, the worst outcome would be a 
combination of mounting guerilla warfare coexisting with, indeed perhaps 
inducing, the threat of maximum Western pressure on the government to 
abandon apartheid. In these circumstances there would be a strong incentive to 
declare a nuclear capability as a symbol of its determination to stand alone on the 
principle of fiat justicia, pereat mundus. This might be described as the 
apocalyptic option, the choice of last resort, and logical enough in the context of 
creating a garrison state. Possibly Mr Vorster had this in mind when, in August 
1977, following Western alarm over the alleged Kalahari test, he said that if 
‘these things continue, the time will arrive when South Africa will have no 
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option, small as it is, to say to the world, so far and no further; do your damndest 
if you wish’. 

At present, however, economic, technological and diplomatic links with the 
West are still prized. Policy makers have, therefore, little incentive to put those 
relations at risk by defying Western governments, the leaders of which by and 
large believe in ‘constructive engagement’ with South Africa rather than isolation 
as the best means of inducing peaceful change. From their perspective a 
nuclear armed South Africa would have the disadvantage of focussing 
unwelcome attention on a relationship which is already highly ambiguous and 
. subject to periodic stress and criticism from third parties, especially in the third 
_world. More positively, South African co-operation is still required on the 
Namibian issue, while the uneven dependence of Western states on its raw 
material supplies allows for a degree of both short term and long term bargaining 
power on the crucial issue of the West’s ultimate posture with regard to South 
Africa’s future. There is, too, in Pretoria’s view the possibility that the 
strategic pendulum might swing back in the Republic’s favour: that following 
Afghanistan and the increase in uncertainty about Russian intentions in the Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean, NATO powers may see some utility in the military 
contribution the Republic could make to Western security needs in the region as 
a whole. Early statements from some men in Washington who are close to 
President Reagan have strengthened this particular hope. 

These factors, together with the West’s shaky economic position and the 
unlikelihood in the medium term at least of any massive switch from a policy of 
continued economic involvement to one of ultimate disengagement, give the 
Republic a significant degree of diplomatic leverage which an open declaration of 
nuclear status might needlessly put at risk—if only because Western friends 
would find themselves embarrassed and unduly compromised. And this is 
hardly a risk which Pretoria would take lightly given the presence of a conserva- 
tive administration in Washington and the more sympathetic posture it has 
adopted towards South Africa. 

This analysis rests on the assumption that Pretoria does not choose to gamble 
on a nuclear declaration possibly enhancing its attraction to the West. The 
Nationalist government might reason that NATO could be moved to offer South 
Africa a degree of military co-operation on the grounds that a maverick nuclear 
state is better constrained within an alliance framework than outside it. After an 
initial flurry of concern and disapproval, the argument runs, relations would 
return to normal, trade and investment would continue and the Republic would 
earn a degree of grudging and wary respect in Western capitals for this obvious 
and dramatic improvement in its military capability. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the West would perceive a nuclear-armed 
South Africa in this way. Incorporating the latter into Western defence 


11. Address to the Nationalist Party Congress of the Cape Province, 24 August, 1977. 
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arrangements has always been baulked at in the past for a variety of reasons, not 
least the damage this would do Western relations with the Third World and, in 
particular, significant actors like Nigeria. Perhaps more intimidating has been 
the likelihood that Soviet influence in the Indian Ocean and elsewhere would 
increase and be legitimized on thé grounds that black Africa required protection 
from a nuclear-armed South Africa. Moreover, it is not clear that a maverick 
nuclear power can be constrained more easily inside rather than outside an 
alliance structure: the French example in NATO in the 1960s is hardly an 
encouraging precedent. 

One other constraint operates, if only marginally, in the South African case 
and that is the ideological climate in favour of non-proliferation in general. 
This constitutes a norm of sorts to which states considering the nuclear option 
have to pay some attention in the present mood of world opinion. In other 
words, becoming the sixth nuclear power may be politically and diplomatically 
counter-productive in a way which would not be the case if ‘gross proliferation’ !? 
(i.e. a Gadarene rush to join the club) were to take place. 


i 


Conclusion 
‘Whatever bargaining advantage Pretoria might be able to spin off from the 
exercise of its nuclear options could be derived more effectively. . . from 


publicizing its capacity to ‘go nuclear’—which is highly credible—rather than 
from the threat of subsequently using such weapons—which is demonstrably less 
credible’..3 This view is an apt summary of the present position and its 
implications are worth exploring in the context of the alleged test preparations in 
the Kalahari in 1977 and South Africa’s continuing refusal to sign the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

As to the former, one can only speculate on what Mr. Vorster’s government 
had in mind: was a test site prepared with the deliberate intention of having it 
revealed and thereby demonstrating to the West (and the United States in 
particular) how close South Africa was to a nuclear capability? It is true that 
the consequence of discovery was combined US/Soviet pressure on Pretoria, but 
paradoxically the latter may well have interpreted that pressure as evidence that 
the great powers recognized that a nuclear-armed South Africa was not to be 
taken lightly. As Richard Betts has argued, this incident ‘underlines the value 
of the nuclear threat as (potential) diplomatic leverage, an option to be foregone 
in exchange for reciprocal favours. . . [despite the fact that]. . . the balance of 
leverage at that time. .. was on the other side’.!4 

This leverage also has relevance in the context of the Non-Proliferation 


12. R. H. Rosecrance, Problems of Nuclear Proliferation, (Security Studies Paper No. 7: 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1966), p. 420. 

13. E. Bustin, ‘South Africa’s Foreign Policy Alternatives and Deterrent Needs’, in O. Marvah 
and A. Schulz (eds.), Nuclear Proliferation and the Near-Nuclear Countries, (Cambridge: Ballinger, 
1975), pp. 223-24. 

14.- Betts, ‘A Diplomatic Bomb’, p. 107. 
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Treaty.. Clearly South Africa derives no advantage from signing the Treaty 
‘blind’, ie. wihout some significant quid pro quo. In the early 1970s the 
Republic hoped that the price of its signature might be a high degree of 
collaboration between the Western powers and itself in the exploitation of its 
‘unique’ uranium enrichment process. There was also at that time the prospect 
of becoming a major supplier of enriched uranium to the outside world and 
thereby making itself a valuable partner to a number of influential states. Nor 
should we forget the reservations expressed during that period by South 
African delegates to the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) about 
the technological discrimination by the ‘haves’ against the ‘have nots’ who had 
signed the Treaty; the weaknesses of the safeguard system built into the Treaty; 
the dangers of espionage arising from the Agency’s inspection procedures; and 
finally the doubts expressed about the security guarantees associated with the 
Treaty for non-nuclear power signatories. Indeed, in the early 1970s this 
cluster of arguments were more important inhibitions against signing the Treaty 
than any desire to preserve the military option for as long as possible. 

Ten years later, preserving the military option has probably assumed greater 
significance, if only because of the changes in South Africa’s external 
circumstances and the disappointment of earlier prospects of becoming a major 
source of enriched uranium. Indeed, the generalized doubts of the early. 1970s 
about the utility of signing the Treaty had by 1980 crystallized into a series of. 
highly specific conditions as the price of signature and agreement to bring South 
Africa’s enrichment process under international safeguards. These conditions 
-are in themselves a telling commentary on the difficulties that have arisen during 
the last decade with respect to securing collaboration with the West in the 
technological field. What is being specifically asked for as the price of 
the Republic’s accession to the Treaty appears to be the following: i) the 
resumption of American supplies of highly enriched uranium which had been cut 
off in 1975 for South Africa’s research reactor, ii) the supply of low-enriched 
uranium for the Koeberg power stations; ii) an agreement to allow American 
export permits for non-sensitive technology for the Velindaba enrichment plant; 
iv) support for South Africa’s reinstatement on the Board of Governors of the 
IAEA from which the Republic had been expelled in June 1976:15 Perhaps the 
Kalahari episode was designed to put pressure cn the United States to pay 
attention to these demands and it is interesting that, less than a year later, Gerard 
Smith, the United States Ambassador in Pretoria, was engaged in prolonged 
discussions with his host government on the issue of South African accession to 
the Treaty. Certainly some, if not all of these issues, are likely to remain on the 
agenda for discussion between Washington and Pretoria, especially in view of the 
improvement in relations between the two governments since November 1980.16 


15, Justen, South Africa’s Narrowing Security Option, p. 46. 

16. Justen, Sonit Africa’s Narrowing Security Option, p. 17. Mr ‘Pik’ Botha, South Africa’s 
Foreign Minister, is alleged to have raised the question of renewed nuclear collaboraton during his 
visit to Washington in May 1981. 
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But in the absence of agreement on these questions, it seems improbable that 
South Africa will sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty in the near future. Such 
agreement would in any case be difficult to justify even in terms of the Reagan 
admuinistration’s commitment to ‘constructive engagement’ if only because aiding 
South African nuclear development would be construed by critics abroad as 
adding substantially and directly to its military capability. Western reluctance 
to meet Pretoria’s conditions highlights an important contradiction in foreign 
policy arising directly from the general Western stance on proliferation: in 
principle and in the interests of a more stable world order the more signatures the 
better, especially from states like South Africa, which is now so well placed to 
become: nuclear powers; on the other hand, meeting the price of a South African 
signature has the effect of strengthening political, economic and technological 
ties with a state, the apartheid policies of which arouse antagonism both in the 
West and the Third World. Moves to put pressure on South Africa to change 
its ways are not easily reconciled with a proliferation policy which encourages the 
Republic to integrate itself more closely into Western economic and tech- 
nological structures. 

Finally, it must be stressed that any analysis of a state’s propensity to ‘go 
nuclear’, relying as it does on a ‘rational’ assessment of the costs and benefits that 
accrue to its government, runs the risk of ignoring the crucial factors of ideology, 
subjective perception of outsiders’ motives and levels of political sophistication 
on the part of the leadership. These tend to be ignored, precisely because they 
cannot be quantified, lending the analysis a certain artificial and misleading logic. 

The argument of this paper has stressed the utility of a ‘covert’ nuclear 
capability for South Africa and the diplomatic bargaining power which that may 
confer on its government. But the reader is asked to be aware of the distorting 
influence of the Afrikaners’ ideological perception, the growing sense of isolation 
on the part of its leadership, the deep rooted fear of an aggressive, revolutionary 
Soviet Union and the absence of a sizeable professional elite skilled in the theory 
and practice of nuclear strategy and contributing to informed public debate on 
these matters. !7 

It is factors of this kind, allied to dramatic changes in the configuration of 
power within Southern Africa as a whole, which might well hasten the public 
declaration of nuclear status. If this were to happen, it is doubtful whether a 
common strategic ideology!® of the sort that characterizes US/Soviet military 
relations could easily develop between the Republic and its opponents. In the 
former case there exists, because of a common historical experience in coping 
with crises, some prospect of assessing both intentions and capabilities with a 
measure of accuracy. But the life or death nature of the conflict in South Africa 
as this is perceived by the white minority makes calculations about intentions, if 


17. To some extent this gap has been filled in recent years by the establishment of Institutes of 
Strategic Studies at the Universities of Pretoria and Potchefstroom and the development of courses 
in this field at the University of South Africa. 

18. Coral Bell, The Conventions of Crisis, (London 1971). 
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THE PRESENT crisis of apartheid is currently leading to a searching reassessment 
of the prospects for fundamental change in South Africa. Whereas the suppres- 
sion of the Congress movements in the early 1960s and the resulting period of 
apparent black quiescence initially focussed attention upon the limitations of, 
black protest, the growth of black worker militance in the 1970s, together with 
the Soweto Revolt, have revived interest in the politics of resistance, so that 
today emphasis is being increasingly laid upon the vulnerability of the apartheid 
regime. If there has been a related decline of interest in African political 
activity within the bantustans (which tend to be viewed as increasingly peripheral 
to the largely urban-centred dynamics for change), the Inkatha movement of 
Gatsha Buthelezi, Chief Minister of Kwazulu, has none the less come to be 
recognized as an exception to the general run of ‘homeland’ political parties in 
that is has clearly extended its influence beyond the confines of its bantustan to 
become something of a mass movement with roots in urban areas. As an African 
political organization operating within the structures of separate development 
(and one which has been left to function freely by the Government), Inkatha has 
inevitably become the subject of a vociferous debate concerning whether it 
undermines or underpins the white state,! this discussion meshing with the 
assessment of Buthelezi himself, who, rather than remaining in relative’obscurity 
as a homeland leader, emerged to prominence in the 1970s as an undoubtedly 
‘national’ figure. Precisely because he adopts often contradictory positions, 
Buthelezi has sparked off fierce ideological controversy as to whether he 
challenges or collaborates with. Pretoria.2 However, whilst attempting to 
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evaluate the nature and content of Buthelezi’s personal stance, the primary 
purpose of the present paper is to consider what social forces Inkatha represents, 
for only by so doing is it possible to provide a measured assessment of its 
significance and its potential role within the rapidly changing context of 
apartheid. 


The Origins and Development of Inkatha 

The original Inkatha movement was launched in the 1920s by King Solomon as 
an attempt to mobilize’ popular support for the monarchy by resuscitating 
- traditional forms, and to reduce tensions internal to Zulu society generated by 
the growth of social stratification resulting from the re-structuring and 
dissolution of the pre-capitalist by the dominant capitalist mode.3 Although he 
had made a number of perfunctory efforts to resurrect it previously, it was not 
until 1975 that Chief Gatsha Buthelezi revived Inkatha Ya Ka Zulu (subse- 
quently called Inkatha Ye Sizwe) as a movement of National Cultural Liberation 
whose declared objectives were to: liberate Africans from cultural domination by 
whites; to eradicate racialism, neo-colonialism and imperialism; to abolish all 
forms of racial discrimination and segregation; and to uphold the ‘inalienable 
rights’ of Zulus to self-determination and national independence, which is not 
seen as conflicting with the search for a National Convention of leaders of all 
South Africa’s racial groups to develop a Raney Or) for the sharing of power and 
a progression to majority rule.‘ 

According to its ideology, Inkatha is not a sectional party but rather a national 
movement open to all blacks, yet in practice it remains tribally centred, its 
structure having been originally endorsed by the Kwazulu Legislative Assembly 
(KLA) sitting as the highest council of the Zulu people. With the Jngonyama, 
Goodwill Zwelethini (the ceremonial head of the self-governing Zulu territory), 
as Inkatha’s patron, the constitution states that all Zulu are automatically 
members (even though it simultaneously prescribes fees and qualifications for 
admission). In theory, official bantustan structures are subordinated to those of 
Inkatha, for the entire membership of the KLA (together with the movement’s 
Central Committee and representatives from .various lower and functional 
organs) is incorporated within the National Council which is formally designated 
the supreme body of the Zulu ‘nation’. In reality, however, becavcz of the 
infrequency of Council meetings, the effective policy making body is the Central 
Committee, which is closely associated with the homeland cabinet through over- 
lapping membership, and more especially because the constitution lays down that 
the President of Inkatha (who heads the Central Committee) must be the Chief 


3. Shula Marks, ‘Natal, The Zulu Royal Family, and the Ideology of Segregation’, Journal of 
Southern African Studies, 4, (1977-8), pp. 172-94. 

4. Inkatha Constitution as tabled in Kwazulu Legislative Assembly, quoted in Natal Mercury, 30 . 
April 1975; Resolutions of the General Conference of the National Cultural Liberation Movement, 
Ondini, 9 and 10 July 1976; Professor Sibusiso M. E. Bhengu, ‘Cultural Liberation and the South 
African Experience’, Lecture, University of Natal, May 1977. 
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Minister of Kwazulu. Hence the presidency is confined to pérsons who qualify 
for the latter office which is restricted to hereditary Zulu chiefs, (although it is ` 
significant to note that Buthelezi likes to regard his presidency of Inkatha as 
politically prior to his Chief Ministership of Kwazulu). 

Whilst in theory Inkatha embraces the entire Zulu ‘nation’ (which according to 
` the 1970 census totalled 4,017,820), its paid up membership has grown from a 
reported 30,000 in July 1976 to over 300,000 in 1980;° by the criterion of 
membership numbers, it has become the largest black political organization in 
SouthtAfrican history. It is organized into a hierarchy of regions, constituencies 
and branches which fall under the authority of the Central Committe, the latter 
body including amongst its powers the exercise of control over all officials. 
Being formally open to non-Zulu, Inkatha is characterized by Buthelezi as going 
beyond tribal lines,” but in practice about 95 per cent of the paid up membership 
is Zulu speaking. This membership is predominantly rural based; Schlemmer 
reported in 1978 that only 203 out of a total of 946 branches were located in 
urban areas. But Inkatha is seeking to consolidate its position in the townships 
so that it may achieve a more even balance. Certainly, it has developed its 
organization in the townships to a considerable degree, and its urban membership 
is regarded as an important political resource rather than a threat to the homeland 
centred leadership. | 

To a large extent, Inkatha’s successful expansion would appear to be founded 
upon its leader’s personal following. This is in part a product of his close 
association with the Zulu aristocracy, for Buthelezi is chief of a prominent clan 
and descendant of a line of royal advisers and he has served as a principal adviser 
to the modern kings, first to his cousin Cyprian until his death in 1968 and 
latterly to his nephew Goodwill (notwithstanding rifts between them). But 
Buthelezi’s credentials as a contemporary leader are more particularly based 
upon his carefully fostered reputation as a wily opponent of the government, a 
forceful spokesman of African interests and an outspoken critic of apartheid. 
He first developed this appeal when, from the moment he assumed his 
chieftaincy in 1953, he skilfully resisted the imposition of the bantustan strategy 
upon Zululand, maintaining that to implement the Bantu Authorities Act of 1951 
the government first required consent which it did not have; and having 
successfzily stalled official plans for some years, Buthelezi consistently declared 
himself a reluctant participant in separate development. After his election as 
Chairman of the new Zulu Territorial Authority in 1970 and then as Chief 
Minister of the Kwazulu Government in 1972, Buthelezi emerged from 
comparative obscurity into the glare of international publicity as he moved 
rapidly to become the most outspoken of the homeland leaders, thereby 
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provoking much speculation about the limits of dissent within the apartheid 
system. In addition, seeking credibility as a one time member of the African 
National Congress, Buthelezi appropriated for Inkatha the anthems, slogans and 
colours of the ANC, seeking to promote the image of his organization as 
successor to the proud traditions of the exiled liberation movement.’ 

Whatever the basis of his success, Buthelezi is a crowd puller. When he 
speaks in Soweto or other urban centres, he customarily attracts audiences of 
10,000 or more. The only homeland leader regularly to venture into the town- 
ships, his rapport with his followers has led more than one commentator to 
attribute to him the quality of ‘charisma’.!° 

The extent of Buthelezi’s contemporary following was indicated by the 
Freiburg survey of black attitudes in Soweto, Durban and Pretoria conducted in 
1977 which suggested that the Chief had emerged as the foremost black 
politician in the country, being nominated by 43:8 per cent of interviewees as the 
political leader they most admired. Furthermore, the survey also indicated 
that Buthelezi’s support cut across ethnic lines, with 40 per cent of his admirers 
among urban blacks being non-Zulus. Thus it would appear that at the time of 
the survey Buthelezi enjoyed considerable grass roots support, and that some of 
this was rubbing off on to Inkatha.!! 

Although the depth of support for Buthelezi and Inkatha may be impressive, it 
is important to note that it is unevenly distributed. Steve Biko, the black 
conciousness leader murdered by the Security Police in 1977, presented a 
thoughtful analysis a few months before his death: 


Gatsha Buthelezi...has a tribal following among the Zulus. He has 
managed to combine many elements as a traditional chief in a non-urban 
setting. He speaks up strongly against apartheid, but today he is the 
governmentally paid leader of the Zulus. In this way he manages to gain a 
following. We oppose Gatsha. He dilutes the cause by operating on a 
government platform. Because of this I see the danger of division among 
blacks. But we hope to avoid a real split on the basis of the BPC’s [Black 
People’s Convention] great appeal to the younger generation. Gatsha is 
supported by ‘oldies’, for good reason, since Gatsha protects the stability that 
the older persons need. But we are young. We do not look upon the 


9. For details of Buthelezi’s early years, see Temkin, Gatsha Buthelezi, Chs. 1-12. 
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ness Movement in a survey situation). 
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solution to injustice as an expectation but as a duty. Here lies the dilemma of 
the old—between duty and bread. !2 


Biko’s suggestion that Inkatha’s support is drawn disproportionately from ‘the - 
oldies’ finds some empirical backing in a survey of the political attitudes of 
African trade union members in Natal in 1978. Not surprisingly, given that the i 
African workforce in Durban is predominantly Zulu-speaking, Buthelezi was 
perceived as their leader by some 87 per cent of respondents, but the degree of 
support declined inversely with age./3 Similarly, a relatively high level of 
approval granted to Inkatha by ANC sympathisers (25 per cent in the Freiburg 
survey) suggests that this support is drawn from an older age group, for as Biko 
further pointed out,!* the seventeen year banning of the ANC and PAC had 
meant that they had been deprived of the opportunity for directly influencing 
contemporary black youth. Thus, although its Youth Brigade may be growing, 
Inkatha is primarily a vehicle of an older and more conservative generation. 

Because of the concentration of Zulus in Natal, Inkatha can be further 
characterized as a regionally-based organization, whilst it is also considerably “ 
dependent upon women. Over half the membership of 150,000 in 1978 was 
female, and it is ‘woman-power’ that reportedly runs Inkatha on a day to day 
basis. Women played a major role in organizing the Inkatha campaign for the 
1978 elections to the KLA; and they also run various communal projects such as 
vegetable clubs, creches and play centres whilst allegedly being used by the 
leadership to maintain a close surveillance over the Youth Brigade.15 

Its strength amongst women reflects the fact that, for all its support in 
selected urban areas, Inkatha’s centre of gravity remains firmly located within the 
Kwazulu homeland, from which a high proportion of the male population is 
absent as a migrant workforce at any one time. As in other bantustans, those 
who stay behind are more immediately subject to the rule of the chiefs, who, as 
paid functionaries of the state, have wielded coercive powers granted to them 
under the Bantu Authorities system to entrench Inkatha within their areas of 
authority. Thus, although there have been a number of dissentients, the tribal 
chieftaincy would appear to have provided the motor power behind the rapid 
expansion of Inkatha since its revival in 1975. 

The use of chiefly power to promote Inkatha immediately calls into question 
the extent to which the paid up membership of the movement reflects genuine 
and voluntary support, for party dues collected by local officials may in practice 
assume the character of tribal levies imposed by the chiefs. There is little direct 


12. Steve Biko, quoted in Donald Woods, Biko, (New York and London, 1978), p. 98. 

13. Eddie Webster and Judson Kuzwayo, “The Unions and Politics’, South African Labour 
Bulletin, (January-February 1979). Note, however, that when interviewees were asked to 
nominate the leader past or present who can, or could, improve the position of the African workers, 
Buthelezi ran a poor second (19 per cent to 44 per cent) to Chief Albert Luthuli, President-General 
of the ANC until his death in 1967. 

14. Woods, Bika, p. 97. 

15. Star, 30 June 1978. 
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evidence of this, but the extensive use of chiefly coercion in other bantustans - 
suggests that it would be surprising if ‘it were not also the case in Kwazulu. 
Certainly, the movement is not averse to the use of heavy handed persuasion to 
shore up: its dominant position within the bantustan, with civil servants and 
teachers being subjected to particular pressure to conform to Inkatha’s line, the 
KLA having adopted a ruling in May 1978 that civil servants’ standing in Inkatha 
would be taken into account when the Public Service Commission assesses them 
for promotion. !6 

Consisting of 48 principal blocks of land, the homeland consolidation proposals 
announced by the South African Government in 1975 would leave Kwazulu 
divided into ten separate fragments scattered throughout Natal. Having 
experienced the process of underdevelopment shared by all the other bantustans, 

Kwazulu has lost the capacity to provide subsistence for its population and 
functions as a reservoir to service the labour needs of the white economy, 
exporting over 40 per cent of its economically active population as a migrant and 
commuter workforce beyond its borders.!7 Yet impoverished as it is, there 
exists within Kwazulu a small African petty bourgeoisie of chiefs, politicians, 
civil servants and businessmen which has been cultivated under the homeland 
strategy, and whose class interests are largely located within the interstices of the 
bantustan ‘state’.'8 Because of the acute financial dependence of the state 
apparatus upon the South African Government,!® the material interests of the 
homeland petty bourgeoisie thus urge that it work closely with Pretoria (even 
‘though the extent of its collaboration is mitigated to some degree by various 
conflicts of interest over land consolidation, the allocation of resources and 
continuing discriminatory disadvantages suffered by blacks). 

Following the inauguration of the Territorial Authority in 1970, Kwazulu has 
been declared a ‘self-governing’ territory in terms of the Bantu Homelands 
Constitution Act of 1971; and it is within this context that Inkatha (which enjoys 
a virtual political monopoly within the KLA) has come to represent the interests 
of the dominant elements of the petty bourgeoisie, its dual function being to 
mobilize support for and to contain opposition to the Buthelezi Government. 

Because of his patently obstructive and critical stance, the South African 
Government was initially disinclined to accept Buthelezi as leader of the 
homeland and thus sought to displace him by promoting the young (and more 
compliant) King Goodwill as an executive monarch. His ambition matched only 
by his ineptitude, Goodwill eagerly associated himself with a succession of 
‘King’s parties’ (Zulu National Party, 1975; Umkhonto ka Shaka, 1973-75; 
16. Rand Daily Mail, 4 May 1978. 

17. For an overview of the economy, see Butler et al, The Black Homelands of South Africa: 
BENBO, Kwazulu Economic Revue, (Pretoria, 1977). 

18. Fora profile of the African petty bourgeoisie in another homeland, see my “The Beneficiaries 
of Transkeian “Independence” ’, The Journal of Modern African Studies, 15, (1977), pp. 1-23. 
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Inala, 1975-76) which, apart from representing the immediate interests of a 
royalist clique excluded from office, were funded and/or assisted by Pretoria and 
advocated an openly collaborative road, thereby seeking to undermine 
Buthelezi’s own support. This led to a series of crises in which the Chief 
Minister utilized his hold over the Assembly and Inkatha (which was in part 
created to resist such de-stabilizing moves) to relegate Goodwill to a supposedly 
‘non-political’ role as a constitutional monarch.?° 

The royal forays into the political arena encouraged the Inkatha leadership to 
secure the movement’s dominant position by the adoption of the single party, 
mass mobilization model exhibited by UNIP and TANU in Zambia and Tanzania 
respectively, and has correspondingly sought to imply that opposition to the 
movement is synonymous with disloyalty to the Zulu nation as a whole.?! 
Thus, when first elections for 55 out of 140 seats in the KLA were held in 1978 
(the remainder being reserved for nominated chiefs), Inkatha faced only a 
handful of individuals in opposition who were roundly condemned as. traitors to 
the Zulu cause. With contests in only 14 out of 26 constituencies, Inkatha lost 
in only one instance, its virtual clean sweep guaranteeing an effective one party 
system within the homeland legislature.?? 

Other mobilizational efforts have been directed towards incorporating 
functional associations as affiliates. The Witwatersrand Taxi Association, the 
Natal branch (Inyanda) of the National African Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Kwazulu [School] Inspectors’ Association and the Natal African 
Teachers’ Union have all at various times pledged allegiance, whilst Buthelezi 
has on a number of occasions called upon black trade unions to come together 
with Inkatha.?3 In addition, in an effort to mobilize support amongst the young 
and, simultaneously, to counter radical influences which constantly threaten to 
seep into Kwazulu from urban areas, Inkatha resolved in 1976 to introduce its 
own ‘education for nationhood’ into the schools.74 Since 1978, teachers have 
been required to make time available for pupils to participate in the activities of 
the Youth Brigade; whilst key positions in the education system are reserved to 
those who sympathise with the movement’s philosophy; and whilst teachers are 
not bound to belong to Inkatha, former members of black conciousness 
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organizations have been threatened with dismissal if they fail to toe the official 
line.25 

The mobilization and control functions of Inkatha serve to buttress Buthelezi 
against his opponents and have enabled him to defeat the various destabilizing 
measures directed against him by Pretoria. These particular manoeuvres were 
an expression of the South African Government’s delemma, for in Buthelezi they 
have been confronted by an apparent militant opponent of apartheid who 
simultaneously draws authority from the white state. If this dual role has been 
similarly performed by other leaders, it has been in the case of Buthelezi that 
ambiguity has been most pronounced. Although there are doubtless factors in 
his personal background, psyche and political experience that underlie his 
approach, it may also be hypothesized that his ambivalence stems not only from © 
the fact that Inkatha heads the most populous ethnic group (and might thus 
aspire to proportionate influence in a central de-racialized polity), but also from 
the specific deficiencies of the Zulu homeland, for white fears of a renascent 
‘Zulu imperialism’ will likely determine that Kwazulu will remain the most 
fragmented of all the bantustans. If the ruling elements in Transkei, Ciskei, 
Venda and even Bophutatswana are offered the prospect that their homelands 
may yet aspire to some future territorial unity, the proposed continuing division 
of Kawzulu denies the very possibility of its progressing towards an even faintly 
credible ‘state’.26 Thus political ‘independence’ has never presented itself as 
such an attractive or viable option for Buthelezi as it has done for leaders of the 
other larger homelands (who have, conversely, perceived independence as a 
means whereby to avoid the threat of future ‘Zulu domination’). Thus, 
although Inkatha serves as a channel for a host of homeland demands, it is 
precisely because the Kwazulu petty bourgeoisie has been offered such acutely 
limited prospects that Buthelezi has concerned himself with the broader political 
economy; and in turn, precisely because he has needed to rise above the petty 
concerns of bantustan politics, he has required Inkatha to mobilize support 
beyond the borders of the Kwazulu homeland. If, as Shula Marks suggests, the 
original Inkatha represented an attempt by the formerly powerful Zulu royal 
house to resuscitate its influence by forming an alliance with the emergent 
stratum of African farmers, teachers, preachers, clerks and lawyers throughout 
Natal,27 so now may the revived Inkatha be characterized as expressing 
Buthelezi’s need to create an alliance with the contemporary African petty 
bourgeoisie in urban areas. However, because it is numerically small, 
historically under-developed and politically dependent upon white favour (let 
alone the fact that it is far from internally united), the combination of the 
homeland and urban petty bourgeoisie is too weak to obtain significant 


25. Daily News, 10 May 1978; Natal Mercury, 6 November 1978; Rand Daily Mail, 12 May 1978. 
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concessions from the apartheid state.28 In the present era, therefore, 
it is necessary for Inkatha to mobilize mass support via a populist platform which 
cloaks its essentially petty bourgeois demands; and it is to the analysis of this 
strategy that this article will now turn. 


Inkatha’s Populist Strategy 

The defining characteristic of populism 1s its emphatic denial that society is 
divided along class lines and its insistence that the only important political 
division is one which opposes the people or nation to the anti-nation (usually a 
foreign power or a domestic oligarchy). Whilst populist movements are 
expressions of a particular class alliance within a historically specific situation, 
they eschew organization along class lines, and are typically composed of a 
dominant (perhaps ‘charismatic’) leader and his followers, the latter drawn from 
social classes in the process of formation and transformation. Although there 
may be in practice acute conflict between the various elements that compose such 
a movement, populist parties attempt to subsume such tensions under inchoate, 
confused and often contradictory ideologies which lay stress upon the solidarity 
of the people and ascribe their misfortunes to the machinations of their enemies. 
Thus whether or not the populist creed provides an accurate description of 
reality, it is one most attractive to political leaders in or out of power who wish to 
pose as representatives of the people.29 

It is suggested here that Inkatha conforms closely to the populist model. For 
Buthelezi, Inkatha is a ‘people’s organization run by the people for the people’ 
dedicated to fighting for full black participation in South Africa and the achieve- 
ment of universal human rights. From this perspective, although Zulus are 
presented as a proud national group, there is no Zulu freedom distinct from that 
for other blacks, with Inkatha also being formally committed to a multi-racial 
South African nationhood.2° 

Inkatha’s cali for black unity is justified by reference to the oppression 
suffered by all blacks, white supremacy surviving because it deliberately 
emphasizes divisions amongst blacks on class, ethnic and geographic lines. 
Blacks must therefore shun all organizations that are divisive and must unite as 
‘peasants, factory workers, teachers, businessmen and chiefs’ within a movement 
which embraces all sections of their community. Whilst the exiled ANC and 
PAC have played an historic role, they have ultimately failed to mobilize grass 
roots opposition to the apartheid state. Thus it is the people left behind who 


28. For the characteristics of the African petty bourgeoisie, see Harold Wolpe, ‘The Changing 
Class Structure of South Africa: the African petit-bourgeoisie’, in Paul Zaremfka (ed.), Research in 
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must now support resistance on the home front, and Inkatha claims to give that 
struggle the political substance necessary to prevent the regime implementing its 
policies,?! 

Inkatha has adopted what it terms a ‘multi-strategy’ towards liberation 
whereby it has made a necessary adjustment to the ‘politics of reality’.3? This 
involves the pursuit of a non-violent course, not out of pacifist belief, but 
because it perceives the immense power of the white regime as rendering 
military challenge impractical. Expanding upon this theme before a large crowd 
in Soweto in April 1980, Buthelezi listed two pre-conditions for the success of 
armed struggie: (1) an enemy regime plagued by deep rooted internal problems; 
and (ii) a set of logistic and geographical circumstances which allow armed 
struggle to be waged from bases within the country. Because neither of these 
apply in South Africa, he argued, twenty years of armed struggle by the exiled 
liberation movements had achieved little, and the fight for liberation is of 
necessity political rather than military. Thus, although he claims not to quarrel 
with those who opt for armed struggle, he strongly opposes those who advocate it 
to the exclusion of what he terms the democratic opposition within South 
Africa.33 

Despite his proclaimed belief in the inefficacy of armed struggle, Buthelezi 
has long maintained that continued application of apartheid policies will provoke 
a violent response from the oppressed. At the first summit meeting between 
Prime Minister Vorster and the homeland leaders in 1975, Buthelezi earned a 
rebuke for arguing that, unless whites were prepared to share power and 
decision-making in a significant way, blacks would inevitably resort to civil 
disobedience. On another occasion, he warned that persistence in implemen- 
ting government policies will bring about a ‘bloody revolution’; and in early 1979 
he predicted that there would be more Sharpevilles and Sowetos because 
Mozambique and Angola had given violence credibility.*4 

There are obvious tensions between Buthelezi’s denial of the viability of 
armed struggle, and his warning of potential revolution, but he attempts to 
resolve these by holding out the possibility of remedial change, noting in mid 
1978 that the chances of peaceful reform were remote but that none the less it 
was still possible to accommodate black aspirations. Only the wholesale 
abolition of apartheid would provide a lasting peace, but a partial dismantling of 
racial laws and the absorption of more blacks into Government ‘might minimize 
the scale of impending violence’. Armed confrontation will likely lead to a 
‘destructive holocaust’, so that it is necessary to recognize the role of the 
‘democratic opposition to apartheid’, whose dynamic growth can serve to limit 
violence and perhaps even prevent it. Inkatha, therefore, may be characterized 
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as a ‘People’s Movement for Radical Peaceful Change’,35 whose strategy is one 
of pragmatic survival, characterized by a determination to use the limited 
possibilities available for immediate political advantage.** 

Inkatha’s strategy is further premised upon a rejection of homeland 
independence. Yet the atttitude of the Zulu leadership has not been 
unambiguous. In 1970 Buthelezi spoke of the inauguration of the Zulu 
Territorial Authority as a step towards ‘eventual independence’,?” whilst later 
demands for resolution of the land issue and grant of a coastal outlet before 
Kwazulu could contemplate independence suggest that rejection of homeland 
sovereignty was initially based upon dissatisfaction with the terms that Pretoria 
offered rather than the principle per se.38 However, massive discontent’ 
amongst the approximately 1:5 million urban Xhosa whom the Transkei 
‘independence’ settlement of 1976 stripped of South African citizenship 
sensitized the Kwazulu Government to the fact that even to consider 
independence would decimate its support. Thus, although it is fair to say that 
the independence issue was treated with caution by the Zulu leadership prior to 
1976, all ambiguity was thereafter removed, with Buthelezi arguing that 
Kwazulu’s future might only be considered within the context of the Republic as 
a whole.39 

Buthelezi’s plea for a common society has been closely associated with the 
notion of federation, which he perceives as a device for achieving a redistribution 
of power satisfactory to blacks whilst simultaneously allaying the worst fears of 
whites. In 1974 he presented detailed proposals whereby constituent states 
which would be predominantly African, white or ‘multi-national’ in character 
would be linked together under a common federal authority.4° Yet precisely 
because this scheme was based upon the continuing division of the country into 
ethnic or quasi-ethnic states, it was repudiated as constituting a broad acceptance 
of Government policy by the black consciousness movement and other critics. 
Accordingly, as the political situation has polarized in the wake of the Soweto 
revolt, Buthelezi has come to obscure his federal plans behind a new emphasis 
upon the urgent need for a national convention which should include leaders of 
the exiled liberation movements, and work to bring about a restructuring of 
South Africa’s economic and political system.*! In 1980, therefore, when 
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Inkatha addressed itself to the basic requirements for constitutional change, it 
“proclaimed its adherence to one nationality, one passport, one citizenship, but it 
also proposed a Bill of Rights which would entrench inter alia the political rights 
` of all ‘national groups’ and provide for the free movement of individuals from, 
‘one ‘cultural miliew’ to another, within which framework ‘rationally consolidated’ 
homelands should be regarded as future provinces.* 

Inkatha’s latest proposals clearly represent something of a progression from 
Buthelezi’s earlier federal notions, yet they still retain a fairly explicit ethnic 
bias. More significantly, however, they expressly avoid a commitment to 
majority rule, which Buthelezi would now appear to regard as either undesirable 
or unobtainable given the costs its achievement might entail. Whilst he 
continues to plead for the inclusion of blacks within the central polity, he now 
also simultaneously urges that they abandon their preoccupation with a ‘one- 
man-one-vote’ system, arguing that this is not ‘practical politics’ in South Africa 
in the foreseeable future and would ignore ‘the reality of racial hatred, racial fear 
and entrenched power groups’. Thus Inkatha’s constitutional demands are 
today couched in the contextually conservative vocabulary of ‘power-sharing’ 
which abandons the maximalist demand for majority rule in favour of a minimalist 
call for African representation at the centre of power, this still to be achieved via 
internal negotiation and gradual, non-violent change. 

At the economic level, Inkatha advocates any move that may contribute to the 
incremental improvements of blacks’ situation. In particular, Buthelezi is well 
known for associating himself with the South African Government’s efforts to 
attract foreign capital on the straightforward grounds that it provides jobs for the 
unemployed. However, in order to contradict the charge that he condones the 
exploitation of black labour, the Chief has called upon multinational corporations 
to fulfil their moral responsibilities and in 1978 Inkatha resolved to monitor the 
labour practices (via the Sullivan, E.E.C., Canadian and South African Urban 
Foundation employment codes) of foreign and local companies, with the intent of 
imposing various forms of sanction, such as consumer boycotts, against 
employers judged to be abusing workers’ rights.‘ 

Inkatha’s entry into the labour sphere followed the Kwazulu Government’s 
involvement in wage disputes concerning predominantly Zulu workers. 
Following the strikes that swept Durban in February 1973, Mr Barney Dlada, 
Kwazulu’s Councillor for Community Affairs, undertook to negotiate for striking 
African workers at the Alusaf aluminium smelter in Richards Bay,* and 
subsequently the Kwazulu’ Government was drawn into a number of other 
disputes in the Durban area, Buthelezi declaring that it was the duty of 
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his government to intercede on behalf of African workers until black trade unions 
were recognized.*6 Jn addition, as part of Inkatha’s multi-strategy, Buthelezi 
has called for the extensive use by blacks of worker and consumer power, 
arguing that South African armed might will in the end be unable to prevail 
against mobilized black power. However, whilst Inkatha-led pressures 
against apartheid from inside South Africa are deemed acceptable, Buthelezi has 
strenuously resisted the imposition of any form of external sanctions against the 
Republic, arguing that these would hurt blacks more than the interests of ‘the 
white regime.*8 

Inkatha’s economic strategy is further based upon a rejection of ‘unfettered 
capitalism’ which is acknowledged to have built the South African economy but 
only at too great a cost. Accordingly, Buthelezi has prescribed for Inkatha an 
ideology of ‘African communalism’, a form of socialism he describes as emanating 
from Tanzania and Zambia. This system, he asserts, encourages private 
enterprise yet protects the people as a whole through state-owned organizations 
which have controlling interests in all economic enterprises and which operate to 
inhibit the tendency of capitalism to divide people into the rich and the poor.*9 

Buthelezi claims to be implementing African communalism in Kwazulu, 
notably through the agency of the Kwazulu Development Corporation, which 
was established in 1978 and whose function is to promote an African entre- 
preneurial stratum to service the commercial sector of the bantustan economy. 
Its board is nominated by the Kwazulu Government and the Ministry of 
Cooperation and Development and its capital is wholly supplied by the 
Republic. It has become particularly associated with the concept of tripartite 
companies, whereby white investment is admitted to the homelands via partner- 
ships with Development Corporations and blacks as shareholders.*° 

The involvement with tripartite ventures serves to illustrate the nature of 
Inkatha populism. When these ventures were first introduced into Kwazulu, 
they were strongly opposed by Jnyanda, whose membership of African business- 
men perceived the entry of large scale capital into the bantustan as a severe 
threat to their own petty trading operations. For instance, they resisted a move ` 
by the Checkers supermarket chain to establish a Kwazulu company in 
partnership with the KDC and certain Zulu traders. As Jnyanda gravitated into 
association with the Inala Party (and the King), Buthelezi mobilized support 
through Inkatha, thereby transforming opposition to tripartites into disloyalty 
to the Zulu nation and raising the costs of confrontation to a dangerous degree. 
The breach between Inkatha and Jnyanda was subsequently healed by their 
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joint participation with a white firm in a wholsesale venture (Khulani Holdings 
Ltd), but not until Buthelezi had first attacked the dissident businessmen as a 
sectional group conniving against the public interest.5! Thereafter, the 
Kwazulu Government allied itself more closely with white capital in tripartite 
companies, which by early 1980 represented a total investment of R9 million, 
with the prospect of a dozen more or so ventures to be implemented in the near 
future.’ However, given the constraints within which the Kwazulu authorities 
operate, such an association is better portrayed as an extension of peripheral state 
capitalism rather than the development of an ‘African communalism’, whilst the 
expansion of the homeland government apparatus into the economic sphere in 
collaboration with South African sponsored capital has served to reinforce, rather 
than diminish, dependence upon Pretoria. 

Codification and summary of Buthelezi’s numerous speeches tend to impart to 
his philosophy a consistency that in reality it lacks. Thus if at one moment he is 
militant, at another he is equally conciliatory, for more than most other 
politicians, Buthelezi shifts his emphasis according to his audience. Nonethe- 
less, it can be safely said that Inkatha’s strategy is founded upon the notion of a 
mobilizational offensive involving cross-ethnic black, worker, union, multi-class 
and consumer power to confront white oppression, and thereby force what 
‘concessions may be wrung. Yet this offensive can hardly be said to have yet 
begun, for whilst Buthelezi has used Inkatha to crush his opponents within 
Kwazulu,” his appeal for mass protest has hitherto remained unspecific and in 
practice he has tended to condemn spontaneous mass protests or to divert, halt or 
hinder radical campaigns initiated by black political movements over which he 
exerts little or no control. Before proceeding to a conclusion, therefore, it is 
now necessary to locate Inkatha within the spectrum of contemporary black 
politics. This analysis will suggest that the movement has become increasingly 
enmeshed in compromise with the apartheid regime. 


Inkatha’s Move to the Right 

Once having assumed the Kwazulu leadership, it did not take Buthelezi long 
to emerge into international prominence. Apart from Kaiser Matanzima, who 
had deservedly acquired the image of an outright collaborator, the other home- 
land leaders were relative nonentities, tribal figures elected to office through a 
cynical combination of popular apathy, regime support and a not inconsiderable 
degree of white and chiefly coercion. In contrast, partly through his undoubted 
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personal abilities, but more particularly by his vociferous rhetorical challenge to 


apartheid, Buthelezi came to be regarded as the man most likely to test the 
flexibility of separate development structures. ‘Buthelezi is now in a remark- 
ably strong position’ noted one correspondent commenting upon the establish- 
ment of the Zulustan: 


He has undoubted popularity among urban Zulus... He also is recognized 
within the black areas of Zululand as the national leader... On top of this, 
he has now acquired such international notice that it would be difficult for the 
South African Government to organize his removal without damaging 
irremediably the credibility of its offer of progressive moves to self- 
government in the bantustans . . .54 


‘South African Blacks are clearly engaged in some astute and admirable political 
manouevring’ echoed the Wall Street Journal. ‘If any good does came out of 
the unhappy situation in that nation, it will be less the result of far away criticism 
than of the political prudence of men like Chief Buthelezi’.55 Emerging from 
the apparent black quiescence which characterized the late 1960s, Buthelezi’s 
stubborn bargaining and cool insubordinacy seemed to herald a further stirring 
of black activity, even if there existed in radical quarters scepticism about where 
the bantustan leaders could deliver the goods. Thus the South African 
Communist Party was not unimpressed by Buthelezi’s motives, but it none the 
less charged that his approach was characterized by: 


an inability to see beyond the present correlation of forces; he lacks faith in 
the power of the African people properly mobilized and led. He sees social 
change as being brought about slowly by the manoeuvrings of elite groups 
using only the weapons the enemy provides, and not by activity which 
includes mass mobilization, legal and illegal forms of struggle combined with 
the build up of the armed potential of the people.** 


Yet such options notwithstanding, the prevalent attitude elsewhere in liberation 
circles was not wholly negative, and there was a degree of open-mindedness as to 
unforeseen benefits that his role might bring, so that in an early article in the 
ANC organ Sechaba, Tulisizwe Mbatha could write of Buthelezi as an ‘African 
patriot’ and a ‘great leader of the people’.5? When he attended the fourth 
African—American dialogue in Ethiopia in late 1973, he impressed a number of 
African leaders by the manner in which he confronted his critics, and, on the way 
home, he was warmly received by Presidents Kaunda and Nyerere who, perhaps 


because of their close personal connection with the . conciliatory Lusaka . 
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Manifesto, seemed willing to accept Buthelezi’s credentials as a harbinger and 
agent of internal political change.58 ~ 

In the rhetoric of the time, Buthelezi’s expressed intent was to ‘build bridges’ 
between the internal and external opponents of apartheid, just as within South 
Africa he was attempting to establish ‘dialogue’ between black and white. And 
whilst he appealed to the OAU to give Vorster’s policy of détente a chance, he 
maintained a barrage of criticism against the government and coordinated the 
bargaining tactics of his homeland leader colleagues in their summits with 
Pretoria in 1974 and 1975. In short, his image as the most outspoken and 
‘radical’ of the bantustan leaders enabled him to occupy something of a centrist 
position between the exiled liberation movements and the apartheid govern- 
ment.°? 

Buthelezi’s manoeuvrings remained essentially oligarchical, yet, whilst he 
perceived political change as flowing from negotiation and dialogue between 
discrete racial elites, the environment in which he was operating was subject to 
radical change, for black workers, students and intellectuals had begun to mount 
their own, more forceful challenges to white domination. Encouraged by the 
month long Namibian strike in December 1973, black workers in South Africa 
now also resorted to direct actions with over 200,000 workers downing tools in 
strikes during the period January 1973 to mid 1976. Meanwhile, black students 
had broken away from the white-dominated National Union of South African 
Students in 1969 to form the South African Students’ Organization (SASO) 
which, combining with a number of other bodies, was instrumental in launching 
the Black Peoples’ Convention (BPC) in July 1972. 

The black conciousness organizations formed an ostensibly radical movement 
which was committed to national liberation and the overthrow of white 
domination. Yet throughout its legal existence the black consciousness move- 
ment remained cut off from the working class by an ideology which had little 
immediate relevance to workers’ daily struggle. In essence, it remained a 
vehicle of the black petty bourgeoisie, although, unlike Inkatha, its centre of 
gravity lay in the urban areas and amongst the young. Although they aspired to 
‘conscientize’ the entire black population, it is doubtful whether the combined 
memberships of BPC and SASO ever exceeded 7,200; and whilst the activities of 
SASO remained largely confined to the black campuses, the BPC remained an 
organization of students, clergymen, and other ‘middle class’ elements such as 
teachers and professionals. Although articulated in more militant phraseology, 
its ideology was not dissimilar to that of Inkatha, its major themes relating to the 
liberation of blacks from psychological oppression, the furtherance of black 
dignity, the creation of a new awareness based on a rediscovery of black history, 
58. For South African press coverage of Buthelezi’s travels, see Cape Argus, 6 December 1973; 
Evening Post, 7 December 1973; Rand Daily Mail, 8, 12 and 17 December 1973; Natal Weekly, 15 
December 1973; Star, 10 and 15 December 1973. 
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and a revival of cultural values. Black conciousness thinkers shared with 
Buthelezi a belief that class divisions within the black community were either 
irrelevant or subordinate to black struggle, and, in similar fashion to Inkatha, the 
movement argued that liberated black society should opt for a road of ‘black 
communalism’ which would adapt the traditional African life style to the 
demands of a modern economy via the nationalization of key industries, a state 
controlled trade union movement, and a private capitalist sector in the spheres of 
agriculture, commerce and industry. None the less, despite its considerable 
limitations, the black conciousness movement contributed significantly to the 
ferment of discontent that led up to the Soweto Revolt, and, in particular, was 
differentiated from Inkatha by its commitment to non-collaboration with the 
structures of separate development.*® 

Buthelezi actually addressed the meeting which launched the BPC, but there- 
after his connections were severed, with Temba Sono, President of SASO, being 
expelled from that organization in July 1972 for proposing cooperation with 
leaders of the homelands. Buthelezi’s response to his critics was to argue that 
BPC and SASO could lay no just claim to a monopoly of black awareness for the 
‘bricks of black nationalism’ were varied and included Inkatha no less than such 
diverse elements as trade unions, churches, cultural groups, student bodies and 
even drama societies.64 But black conciousness spokesmen dismissed 
Buthelezi’s claims with contempt, for his concern to acquire more land for 
Kwazulu through consolidation, the ambiguity of his stance towards indepen- 
dence and his espousal of a federal platform that provided for de facto ethnic 
separation were regarded as merely tinkering with the Government's 
programmes. | 

Buthelezi’s place in South African politics was thereafter more clearly defined 
by his role during the Soweto Revolt. The uprisings themselves he perceived as 
a vindication of his predictions that apartheid would breed its own violent 
response. Together with the other homeland leaders he condemned the 
Government for failing to respond to legitimate black grievances and thereby 
undermining non-violence as a viable formula for change. They were all largely 
powerless to influence in the townships, and their immediate concern rapidly 
became to check discontent and sabotage percolating their own ethnic domains 
and to divert the spirit of black resistance into the more orderly environment of a 
national conference. But because of his ambitions to national leadership, 
Buthelezi distinguished himself from the other leaders by attempting to steer the 
course of the revolt. He had long called for mass action against apartheid, but 
the mobilization that he had envisioned entailed more orderly protest coordinated 
and directed by Inkatha under his own leadership.6 So whilst he condemned 
60. Baruch Hirson, Year of Fire, Year of Ash~~The Soweto Revolt: roots of a revolution? (Zed 
Press, 1979), especially pp. 107-20. ” 
61. Rand Daily Mail, 14 July 1976. 
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‘riot police administration’ in the townships, his efforts were in practice primarily 
directed at bringing about a restoration of order. He continuously appealed for 
an end to the rioting, and it was in large measure his influence through Inkatha 
that prevented the disturbances becoming widespread in Natal. But more 
sinister was his association with the security forces, for as the police sought to 
curb the revolt by promoting divisions within black society, Buthelezi called 
upon ‘responsible elements’ to establish vigilante groups to protect township 
property from political militants. Subsequently, after an incident in late August 
in which Zulu migrants from the Mzimhlope hostel were instigated by police into 
rampaging through Soweto in a bid to break a stay-at-home observed by the large 
majority of workers, it was widely alleged that Inkatha was engaged in an unholy 
alliance with the authorities to snuff out continuing protest.® 

Following an incident at the University of Zululand when SASO-led students 
disrupted a ceremony at which he received an honorary degree, Buthelezi 
attacked the black conciousness movement as composed of elitists who were 
dividing the freedom movement. But the final showdown between Buthelezi 
and black conciousness activists was not to occur until after the BPC and SASO 
were banned (along. with a number of other movements) in October 1977. The 
climax occurred at the funeral of Robert’ Sobukwe when part of the crowd, 
angered by the presence of one they taunted as a sell-out, forced Buthelezi to 
‘ leave. The recipient of a. handful of silver cast down by one youth, the Inkatha 
leader’s response was revealing of his self-perceived role as the people’s new 
messiah: “Chey spat on Christ’s face, and now they are doing it to me’. It was 
therefore ironic that it was a prominent cleric, Bishop Desmond Tutu, General 
Secretary of the South African Council of Churches, who finally prevailed upon 
Buthelezi to leave.66 A subsequent rally which drew 15,000 in Soweto was 
billed as a prayer meeting to give thanks for the Inkatha success in the February 
1978 Kwazulu elections, but its clear purpose was to provide a demonstration 
that, despite his humiliation the previous October, Buthelezi still retained urban 
support, whilst he also used the occasion to attack ‘black political idiots’ and to 
accuse Bishop Tutu of granting credibility to ‘political thugs’ who sought to 
assume black leadership through acts of intimidation.6£? In later attacks 
Buthelezi further condemned his black conciousness opponents as armchair 
revolutionaries, enemies of black unity and as having lurched to ‘the extreme 
left’.68 

When the black conciousness movement was banned, Inkatha was left intact, 
probably because it had clearly proved an asset to the security forces in that it 
64. Rand Daily Mail, 27 August 1976, 9 October 1976; Cape Times, 10 August 1976, 19 
September 1976. 
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had helped contain the riots in 1976 and had proved a source of division within 

the black community. Whatever the case, Buthelezi now sought to fill the 
political yacuum created by the bannings by (i) forging an alliance with 
Coloureds and Indians; (ii) seeking to undercut the black conciousness move- 
ment (and its lineal successors) by presenting Inkatha as the internal complement 
to the increasingly significant ANC; and (iil) negotiating with the white establish- 
ment for concessions in exchange for extending Inkatha’s participation in official 
structures. 

Buthelezi had sought to counter the claims of the black conciousness move- 
ment to being the prime mover of a new black awareness by spearheading the 
formation of the Black Unity Front (which aspired to coordinate the tactics of the 
homelands leaders) in 1976.69 This provided the basis for the creation in 
January 1978 of the South African Black Alliance (SABA) between Inkatha and 
the (Coloured) Labour and the Indian Reform Parties. With Buthelezi elected 
Chairman, the stated aims of the Alliance were to forge black unity and to 
prepare the groundwork for a national convention.7° 

Its founders saw the Alliance establishing itself as the major opposition force to 
the Government, but its impact has been minimal as it has palpably failed to 


\ 


expand beyond its original base. Not only was it rejected from the first by the ~ 


militants, but its potential has also been undermined by Buthelezi’s own dubious 
record on cross-ethnic relations, as instanced during the 1976 riots when he 
threatened Indian youths with a repeat of the Zulu attacks on Indian life and 
property during the Cato Minor riots of 1948. Thus, apart from the Chief 
Ministers of QwaQwa and Ka-Ngwane, the other homeland leaders have 


preferred to retain their autonomy, viewing SABA as an organization wherein. 


their own ethnic interests would be subject to ‘Zulu domination’.”! 

_ The second plank of Buthelezi’s post-Soweto strategy was to promote the 
image of Inkatha as the internal wing of the ANC. His oft-cited argument was 
that the diverse liberation groups should reconcile their tactical differences and 


appreciate each other’s contribution in challenging apartheid. ‘This approach | 


indicated his awareness of the continuing high level of legitimacy accorded to the 
banned Congress movements by the black population within South Africa and 
illustrated his need to harness that prestige if Inkatha was to emerge as a truly 
national movement and he as a truly national leader. 

His early connection with the ANC, its growing effectiveness in recent years 
after the setbacks of the previous decade, together with the decline of the PAC 
resulted in Buthelezi’s according little attention to the latter movement.”?? But 
his relations with the ANC have been more complex. Whilst repudiating the 
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Congress’s criticism of his collaborative role, he has attempted to bargain the 
legal popular support that Inkatha enjoyed in exchange for recognition by the 
ANC, whilst also implicitly offering his services as a broker between the move- 
ment in exile and the National Party. For its own part, the ANC consistently 
condemned the principle of Buthelezi’s involvement in homeland structures, yet 
it also tended to soft-pedal its attacks upon him, recognizing that it could not 
afford to alienate the considerable support upon which Inkatha was based. 

Buthelezi has long sought to validate his anti-apartheid credentials by 
reference to his youthful association with the ANC, which involved his expulsion 
from the University College of Fort Hare in 1952 for participating in Youth 
League activities. As nephew to Pixley L. K. Seme, a founding father of the 
ANC, and as a potentially prominent member of the Zulu elite, he was adopted 
as a protegé by the Congress when it was led by Chief Albert Luthuli in the 
mid-1950s. He has therefore been personally acquainted with the present 
leadership for many years, although his absorption with the affairs of the Zulu 
reserve meant that he became increasingly cut off from the mainstream of 
national politics, especially as the leading Congress personnel were detained 
during the years of the 1956-60 Treason Trial.” Thereafter, as the ANC 
resorted to armed struggle, Buthelezi’s active connection with the movement 
came to an end, although throughout the 1970s he issued sporadic calls for the 
Vorster Government to release ANC leaders from jail. However, angered by 
the South African Communist Party (the exiled associate of the ANC) which in 
1974 charged him with bolstering apartheid, Buthelezi increasingly came to 
attack communist influence within the Congress. In addition, he became critical 
_ of the turn to a violent strategy, whilst simultaneously demanding that the OAU 
extend its official recognition of the ANC and PAC as the authentic 
representatives of the oppressed in South Africa to include those fighting 
apartheid from within.’4 | 

The developing effectiveness of the ANC since the Soweto Revolt persuaded 
the Inkatha leadership of the likely revival of the movement’s active support 
inside South Africa. Accordingly, in order to sail with the prevailing wind, it 
engaged in a series of manoeuvres to identify with the ANC, asserting the 
inevitability of the latter’s coming to play some significant but undefined role in 
the country’s future; and, in 1978, before a large crowd in Soweto, Buthelezi 
openly identified Inkatha with the objectives, but not the strategies, of the 
banned liberation movement, and justified Inkatha’s participation in apartheid 
structures by quoting without permission from the banned writings of Nelson 
Mandela, asserting later that his political stature warranted his transgression of 
the.law.75 
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Buthelezi’s flirtation with the ANC reached a climax in November 1979 when 
he sought to capitalize upon talks he had with the Congress leadership in London 
to buttress Inkatha’s position against the rising star of the so-called ‘Committee 
of Ten’ (a grouping which had emerged from the aftermath of the Soweto Revolt 
and ‘which commanded a significant degree of black support throughout the 
country). Claiming that these discussions had been requested by the Congress, 
Buthelezi also maintained that the ANC had endorsed Inkatha’s role in bringing 
pressure to bear upon Pretoria from its homeland platform,?6 whilst in a 
memorandum submitted to the British Government, he argued that the ANC and 
Inkatha were destined to form a united front: ‘If the future is to be stable it is 
vital that a central and dominating force begins to regulate black opposition to 
apartheid. The vehicles for this...are Inkatha and the African National 
Congress’,77 

The ANC would appear to have intended that its talks with Buthelezi should 
remain secret, and was therefore considerably embarrassed when the Inkatha 
President sought to extract maximum publicity from what it regarded as a strictly 
informal contact. It therefore issued an immediate rebuff to Buthelezi, insisting 
that he was claiming endorsement for Inkatha from what was merely dialogue, 
and making it clear that it had not changed its attitude on fundamental strategy: it 
remained committed to non-collaboration with official structures, the armed 
struggle and the imposition of sanctions.72 Then, somewhat later, it availed 
itself of the opportunity provided by the 25th anniversary of the Freedom 
Charter to condemn Buthelezi in no uncertain terms. Arguing that he could no 
longer be seen as proceeding in wrong directions from genuine motives, the 
ANC now labelled him a ‘police agent’ and jail warder’ who helped keep the 
South African oppressed in bondage.?9 

The ANC’s repudiation of Buthelezi received wide publicity in the South 
African press.80 With Inkatha’s camouflage as the internal wing thus stripped 
away, Buthelezi responded with an assault upon the strategy of armed struggle 
and exhorted the ANC to come to terms with the “democratic opposition’. 
Subsequently, after the ANC’s successful sabotage of the Sasolburg and Secunda 
oil refineries, he called for the creation of black vigilante groups who should 
‘shoot to kill those who sought to destroy property.®! ` 

An immediate result of Buthelezi’s breach with the ANC was that it under- 
mined the remaining aspect of his post-Soweto strategy whereby Inkatha sought 
to present itself as a potential third force mediating between opposing black and 
white nationalisms. This policy had required on the one hand Inkatha’s 
engaging in active dialogue with whites, basically initial discussions with the 
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Progressive Reform Party about forming a ‘meaningful structure of opposition’. 
These talks collapsed, but in 1980 Inkatha and the successor Progressive 
Federal Party agreed to establish a joint steering committee to liaise between the 
two organizations.82. More significantly, however, Buthelezi also met informally 
with .influential members of the Afrikaner establishment (including Gerrit 
Viljoen, Chairman of the Broederbond) and subsequently engaged in a series of 
meetings with Dr Piet Kornhof, Minister of Cooperation and Development, 
which in turn led to official contacts in 1979 between, Inkatha and a group of 
National Party MPs, whilst at a lower level, the Inkatha Youth Brigade estab- 
lished tentative links with the Afrikaanse Studentebond.83" Inkatha con- 
sequently came to be perceived as a potential channel of communication between 
the Nationalists and the ANC. 

Yet for all the talk of Inkatha as a third force, his involvement in discussions 
with the Government were rather indicative of a steady progression by Buthelezi 
to the right of the black political spectrum. In 1977, the Soweto Urban Bantu 
Council had collapsed following its own recognition that it had been wholly 
undermined by the extent of support for the Soweto Students Representative 
Council. In June, prominent individuals in Soweto formed the Soweto Local 
Authority Interim Committee (popularly known as the Committee of Ten) as an 
unofficial body to run urban affairs. Loosely associated with the BPC, the 
Committee was led by Dr Ntatho Motlana of the Black People’s Alliance, and 
was otherwise composed of a polyglot assembly of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie. Its policy based upon a rejection of collaboration with apartheid, it 
formulated a blue-print for the administration of the township which involved 
the creation of Soweto as an autonomous city with an elected council and a 
budget of R5,000 million over a five year period, income to be provided by local 
taxation plus extensive subsidization by the central government. This 
programme ran so dangerously close to advocating an ‘urban bantustan’ that 
Nationalist ideologues argued it could be reconciled with official policy. 
However, rather than seeking to explore possibilities for coopting the 
committee, the Government chose to replace the Urban Bantu Councils (UBC) 
with new Community Councils which would fall directly under the authority of 
the Minister of Bantu Administration and Development; and in October 1977 the 
entire Committee of Ten was detained in terms of the Internal Security Act as 
part of the post-Soweto crackdown. The Government then announced that 
elections would be held for a Soweto Community Council in February 1978.85 

Inkatha became embroiled in the election issue because of the potential that 
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Community Councils offered for extending its influence in Soweto. By early 
1978, Inkatha’s committee for the region had 22 branches and a considerable. 
following, and participation in municipal elections, assuming that it were allowed 
to field candidates outside the Kwazulu homeland, would allow it to press its 
credentials as a national movement. But as it became clear that the Committee 
of Ten enjoyed overwhelming popular support, Buthelezi adopted the stance 
that neither Inkatha as a body nor members of the movement as individuals 
should take part in elections until the Ten had been released. However, the 
issue was then further complicated; first, certain individuals, notably Mr David 
Thebahali, the former Chairman of the defunct UBC, broke away from Inkatha 
so that they could stand for election;®° and, second, the Soweto Committee, led 
by Dr M. S. Nyembezi, acted independently of Inkatha central authority. . 

Sixteen of the 29 candidates who stood for election to the Community Council 
were disqualified for infringements of the governing Act, leaving 13 candidates in 
11 wards of which only two were contested. The Inkatha veto on participation 
was then partly instrumental in producing a successful boycott, a poll of only 5-6 
per cent being registered in the contested seats.” The Minister then 
announced bye-elections for the vacancies, and sought to undercut any further 
boycott by release of certain individual members of the Committee of Ten. 
Buthelezi now maintained that Inkatha could still not consider participation until 
Dr Motlana himself was released, but Nyembezi went on to demand that the 
Councils should also be granted meaningful powers. Subsequently, he was 
approached by the Minister, then Dr Connie Mulder, to negotiate conditions for 
Inkatha’s participation. These Nyembezi laid down as the grant of full 
municipal autonomy to Soweto and of freehold rights to Soweto residents, 
together with the release of Dr Motlana.88 This last condition was immediately 
fulfilled, with the result that Nyembezi unilaterally agreed that Inkatha members 
might take part in bye-elections as individuals, even though there was no 
indication that his other conditions would be fulfilled. None too pleased at the 
irony of his being released at the behest of Inkatha, Motlana thereupon dismissed 
speculation that he had arrived at a pact with Nyembezi, although he indicated 
that his Committee might participate in elections if all its members were 
released. Meanwhile, Buthelezi attempted to steer an awkward middle course 
by saying that, although Inkatha remained opposed to the elections until all the 
Ten were freed, it was a matter for the people to decide as to whether individuals 
should stand as candidates in their own right.89 Subsequently, a 6 per cent poll 
was recorded in a 14 ward contest, after which Nyembezi was removed from his 
regional chairmanship as Buthelezi moved to re-assert central control. 
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Despite the ambiguities of its position, the Committee of Ten had now clearly 
emerged as the dominant force in Soweto, and the dilemma for Inkatha was 
whether to seek an alliance or to confront it. As it turned out, the issue was 
resolved by the Sobukwe funeral, following which Buthelezi launched vitu- 
perative assaults upon the BPC, SASO and particularly Biship Tutu and the 
South African Council of Churches.?! Amidst the threat of legal action by Tutu 
and an attack upon the Black People’s Alliance by one of the Ten, the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson, who was visiting from the USA, organized a unity meeting 
between Buthelezi, Tutu and Motlana in August 1979. However, this was 
denounced by Ton Manthata, one of the Soweto Ten, as a ploy to legitimate 
Buthelezi, and Motlana subsequently announced that there was no hope of 
establishing common ground with the Chief as he was involved in operating 
Government policy. In response, the Inkatha President accused his rival of 
working to establish himself as the sole authentic black voice in the country at his 
own expense; and thereafter he sought to undercut the Ten’s support and 
attempted to identify-himself more closely with the ANC.° 

But, as seen above, Buthelezi was soon to be repudiated by the ANC. So, 
estranged from the left, he increasingly made overtures to the right. In the first 
place, Inkatha was reported to be preparing to capture control of the Community 
Council at the next elections. Buthelezi had declared that he could ‘see blacks 
pouring their strength into the Community Council system of South Africa and 
so joining one Council to another, so that the very structures of division are 
turned into a mechanism of unity’. Second, via his dialogue with the National 
Party, Buthelezi now indicated his willingness to consider favourably the 
proposals put forward by the new Government of P. W. Botha for a ‘constitu- 
tional dispensation’ involving separate parliaments for whites, Coloureds and 
Indians, with Africans continuing to be relegated to their ‘black states’ which 
would be linked to the white core in a ‘constellation of states’. Initially, 
Buthelezi had been wary of endorsing reform which continued to exclude blacks 
from the political centre, but in early 1980 he indicated that he might be 
prepared to serve on the proposed ‘Council of States’ on which the leaders of the 
Constellation would meet. Buthelezi now announced that the National Party 
had abandoned apartheid, and the matter now boiled down to whether the 
Council of States would hasten the calling of a national convention to determine 
the future of South Africa.% 

Although Inkatha was now preparing to create a strong base in Soweto through 
its participation in Community Council elections, its move to the right would 
seem to have diminished its popularity significantly. Thus a survey conducted 
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in early 1980 reported that 69 per cent of the sample expressed support for the 
Community of Ten compared to only 9 per cent for Inkatha. A further poll that 
found that Motlana commanded a higher level of support among Soweto Zulus 
than did Buthelezi (79 per cent to 69 per cent) also suggested that the latter was 
becoming increasingly isolated.% 

There were indications, too, that Inkatha discipline was being severely 
strained. In May 1979, Inkatha had accepted the invitation of Dr Piet Kornhof, 
Minister of Cooperation and Development, to serve on the Pretoria— 
Witwatersrand—Vereeniging Regional Committee. This had provoked the 
resignation of Msuthu Madlala from Inkatha’s Soweto Committee and this was 
followed in October by the similar departure of Inkatha’s representative from 
Kornhof’s Durban—Pietermaritzburg committee.” Then, in early 1980, 
Buthelezi was forced to appeal for unity within Inkatha as a bitter feud broke out 
between contending factions vying for control of the movement’s Ulundi region, 
whilst, sometime later, a senior Inkatha official was gunned down in mysterious 
circumstances; and after a further violent encounter between Inkatha and 
students at the University of Zululand, Buthelezi accused his former Secretary 
General, S. M. Bhengu, who had broken from the movement, of masterminding 
the unrest from Geneva.” But, perhaps most significantly of all, school 
students in Kwamashu (Durban’s equivalent to Soweto which forms part of 
Kwazulu) now joined wholeheartedly in school boycotts as these once again 
spread throughout the country. Whereas students in Natal had remained 
largely quiescent in 1976, now even Bhekuzulu College for the sons of chiefs in 
Nongoma was shut down because of pupils’ protests. Desperate to maintain 
Inkatha’s credibility by demonstrating that it could assert control in its own back- 
yard, Buthelezi’s subsequent confrontation with the schoolchildren was reported 
to have assumed the proportions of a mini civil war, as impis armed with 
knobkerries, spears and knives assaulted the pupil boycotters, whilst their leader 
alleged that student discontent was ‘part and parcel of a total onslaught against 
Inkatha’.%8 

Repudiated by the ANC, rejected by the supporters of black conciousness and 
rebuffed by Motlana, Tutu and the Committee of Ten, Buthelezi is now almost 
alienated from the country’s black youth. Thus, after its initial period of 
spectacularly rapid growth, the indications are that Inkatha’s base has now begun 
‘to crumble as Buthelezi has moved towards more open negotiation and 
collaboration with the apartheid regime. It is the purpose of the concluding 
section of this article to assess the significance of this trend for Inkatha’s future 
role. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

This article has argued the need to go beyond the stereotype of Buthelezi as 
either a combatant or collaborator by analysing what social forces he and his 
Inkatha movement represent. It has been suggested that, largely because of the 
particularly severe limitations placed upon the bantustan option for Kwazulu, 
the revival of Inkatha has represented an attempt by the homeland petty 
bourgeoisie to link up with its urban counterpart, and to strengthen its 
bargaining position at the political centre by mobilizing mass support within the 
framework of a populist alliance. This has involved Inkatha developing 
considerably beyond its origins as a ‘Zulu Cultural Liberation Movement’ to 
become a movement for reform, its particular ideology articulating primarily 
petty-bourgeois demands for a move towards a de-racialized, state capitalist 
political economy, this to be achieved via a ‘non-violent’ (and hence, relatively 
cost-free) strategy in which the mobilized masses will play a crucial, controlled 
' and principally supportive part. The role of Buthelezi, as Inkatha’s leader, has 
been crucial in this’ process, for he has not only combined the potentially 
contradictory tendencies of Zulu traditionalism and African nationalism, but has 
also blended vocal anti-apartheid criticism with political pragmatism to pose a 
major dilemma for the regime concerning his reliability as a cooperative 
adjutant. The resultant ambiguities of Inkatha’s programme reflect the 
problems of reconciling the diverse, but not unrelated, interests of urban and 
homeland fractions of the African petty bourgeoisie whilst securing and retaining 
mass support within an as yet largely unproven populist coalition. 

From his early days of prominence as a homeland leader, Buthelezi’s popular 
standing was sufficiently impressive to command the respect not only of Pretoria, 
but of the exiled liberation movements, particularly the ANC, and independent 
African governments as well, whilst, from a different perspective, there have 
been numerous observers who have endorsed the Chief’s claim to be using his 
official platform as a means for undermining apartheid from within. 

In a rapidly polarizing situation, Buthelezi saw himself—and was perceived— 
as a mediating influence. With the emergence of SASO and the BPC in the 
1970s; Buthelezi came to occupy the centre of black politics within South Africa, 
with the other, more pliant, openly collaborative homeland leaders to his right. 
All were representatives of the petty bourgoisie, but what was different were 
the interests they had at stake. As Hirson has written, “The leaders of the 
Reserve used the apartheid structures to enrich themselves. The rural petty 
bourgeoisie used (white) state patronage; the urban petty bourgeoisie, under 
constant threat of removal to the Reserves, had to oppose the state and its 
controls’. The objective of Buthelezi was to straddle the two wings of the 
African petty bourgeoisie; and this in large measure he was enabled to do 
because the programme of the black conciousness movement shared substantive 
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similarities with that of Inkatha, which consequentially acquired the support of 
many of the older and more conservative generation whom the bold and often- 
times brash rhetoric of SASO and the BPC.alienated. 


During the 1960s, the apartheid political economy had successfully provided | 


the conditions for rapid accumulation of capital by resort to the ruthless 
oppression of black workers, but with the resurgence of class struggle in wave 
after wave of strikes in the 1970s, the white establishment began to have doubts 
about the continuing efficacy of repression and to search for an alternative route 
of political accommodation with ‘responsible’ black leaders. From this perspec- 
tive, and notably after Soweto, Buthelezi came to be viewed as representing a 
political force who could bridge the widening gap between black and white.!® 
Yet the very increased prospect of his cooption by the state served to distance 
him even further from the radicals, for whom the potential of Inkatha as an 
intermediary force represented a major complicating factor in a revolutionary 
scenario. Buthelezi, concluded one observer, had become “The Lonely 
Moderate’: 


If his enemies on the Left manage to eliminate Chief Buthelezi, and this is 
manifestly part of the extremist programme, South Africa will have total 
confrontation. Discrediting, undermining and finally removing the power- 
ful innovator-cum-conciliator of middle politics leaves only irreconcilable 
extremes like severed powerlines dangling dangerously over the forest. 10 


Commentators of more radical hue have extended the analysis by analogy with 
the Zimbabwe~Rhodesian situation, styling Buthelezi as the ‘leading candidate 
for the role of a South African Muzorewa’.!02 Buthelezi and his associates are 
thus commonly viewed as projecting themselves into the role of political leaders 
of an ‘internal settlement’, wanting a peaceful handover to majority rule, with 
themselves as rulers.!3 When the time comes for the white regime to 


_ 


incorporate sections of the black middle class into the political system, ‘there is , 


little doubt’, write Callanicos and Rogers, ‘that it is to Buthelezi that they will 
turn’.104 

Taking his cue from such analyses, Lawrence Schlemmer has suggested that 
Buthelezi and Inkatha might serve as key actors in a consociational devolution of 
power. On the basis that the South African Government has now indicated that 
it would be prepared to accommodate a homeland which declines to accept 
independence, he argues that ‘Buthelezi would seek to take Inkatha into any 
future negotiating situation with a fall back position of accepting a federal 
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“segment” ’. This segment would extend well beyond the geographic confines 
of Kwazulu, and almost certainly beyond the ethnic confines: of the Zulu 
language group.’ Although this strategy might seem like an extension of 
separate development to some, notes Schlemmer, it could have a ‘fairly 
substantial influence’ on government policy, given ‘the bargaining power of a 
mobilized working class’. Whilst the South African Government would likely 
press for a confederal arrangement with as little power-sharing as possible, ‘its 
reluctance to share power could be counter-balanced by the advantages of having 
a powerful, legitimate black partner in central government to help stave off 
external and internal pressures’. }% 

It is not unlikely that the apartheid government, subject to immense pressures 
from within and without, will seek an accommodation with Buthelezi and Inkatha 
in a politics of compromise. However, the argument of this paper is that 
Buthelezi has now moved so far to the right of the black political spectrum that 
he has undermined any potential that he might previously have possessed for 

‘effectively performing a mediating role. It is dangerous to underestimate 
Buthelezi’s political acumen, but the preceding analysis indicates that he has lost 
crucial support in both urban and rural areas, and notably amongst the 
increasingly militant younger generation who query what substantial benefits the 
nine years of his ‘reluctant participation’ as Chief Minister have brought to either 
the people of Kwazulu or to those beyond. 

But the major problem with Schlemmer’s analysis—apart from doubts whether 
South Africa boasts the pre-requisites to work a consociational model!°’—is that 
he assumes Inkatha’s ability to mobilize (or to control, once mobilized) ‘the 
African working class. If, hitherto, Inkatha has relatively successfully 
mobilized considerable backing through its populist framework, it has yet to 
prove that it can wring sufficient changes from the government, not only to 
sustain its present level of support, but to extend this significantly beyond its 
present ethnic base. More likely, extrapolating from present trends which 
suggest a declining level of support as Buthelezi moves towards a more intimate 
relationship with the white government, Inkatha will lose much of its mass 
following, and, if it becomes entrenched within the Community Council system, 
become more explicitly an organ of collaborative fractions of the urban, and rural 
petty bourgeoisie. Perhaps, indeed, the Muzorewa analogy is not inappro- 
priate, for, to some extent, the Bishop lost the pre-independence election of 
February 1980 because he had become too closely indentified with white power. 
More importantly, perhaps, he lost the support of even conservative Africans 
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because, unlike Mugabe, who controlled the major liberation army, he was 
unable to end the misery of war. Much controversy surrounds the extent to 
which the Zimbabwean scenario can be applied to its southern neighbour; but 
with the prospect of intensified class struggle linked to an extended guerilla war 
ahead, it seems unlikely that Buthelezi, with no guns of his own (unless Inkatha 
or a Kwazula army were to serve as the equivalent of Muzorewa’s auxiliaries), 
will play anything but a divisive role, and that the only politics of compromise in 
which he will likely engage effectively will be those which serve to compromise 
the course of future South African liberation. 


Arent 


CLASS CONFLICT, POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
THE STROGGLE FOR SOCIALISM IN 
TANZANIA 


W. M. FREUND 


Introduction 
WITHIN THE CORRIDORS of power in the offices of the state and the ruling party 
(CCM, Chama cha Mapinduzi) in Dar es Salaam, there has been an’ 
increasingly intense struggle over what form “Tanzanian socialism’ ought to be 
taking. While this struggle is largely a ‘silent? one in the public ear, its 
repercussions come out in the sphere of intellectual agitation and 
elsewhere. On one side, the World Bank, now Tanzania’s number one aid 
donor and with a long historical record of commitment to Tanzania, has prepared 
critical reports calling for a re-examination of basic policies. On the other, the 
International Labour Organization has recently countered with a defence of the 
Tanzanian regime. During the last year, two scholarly collections, one edited: by 
Bismarck Mwansasu and Cranford Pratt (Towards Socialism in Tanzania) which 
strongly defends the existing system and the other, edited by Andrew Coulson 
(African Socialism in Practice), much more sharply critical of it, have come out,. 
marking the gulf which increasingly divides the government from critics on the 
left. Edwin Mtei, the finance minister who favoured accommodation with the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, which had been demanding 
the full Thatcherite treatment in Tanzania in return for loans—devaluation, 
increase in lending rates, cutbacks in government expenditure, removal of price 
controls—was obliged to resign on 1 November 1979 and President Julius 
Nyerere proceeded to affirm his commitment to the ‘Tanzanian road to 
socialism’. At the same time, one of Tanzania’s most distinguished social 
scientists was describing the general situation as a fairly rapid retreat from 
socialism, a regression to the pre-Arusha Declaration period before Tanzania 
appeared to champion another, better path to the future than the road being © 
travelled by most African ex-colonies. 

Since its inception, Tanzanian socialism has been subjected to scrutiny by 
scholars and journalists, producing a literature often of very high critical 
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quality. Until the early 1970s, socialist analyses explored, in the words of T. V. 
Satyamurthy, the problems of implementing ‘an essentially correct strategy’.? 
The starting point of such analyses, including much of the very influential 
writing of Lionel Cliffe and John Saul, tended to be the official speeches, 
proclamations and decrees of Julius Nyerere and the Tanzanian state, however 
hedged by soberer comments on the political economy. There is a genuine 
irony to be observed in watching Marxists, theoretically committed to a 
` materialist analysis, providing an ultimately idealist approach to their subject, 
primarily in the hope of influencing sympathetic Tanzanian officials. 

The critique of the actual strategies of the regime took shape at the beginning 
of the 1970s, led by young Tanzanian intellectuals at the University of Dar es 
Salaam, notably Issa G. Shivji, who produced an important book-length study, 
Class Struggles in Tanzania, in 1976. For Shivji, the principal obstacle on the 
road to socialism in Tanzania lay in the actual class structure of society, in 
particular the domination of a newly-formed ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’: which 
sought only more favourable terms from Western imperialism and did not 
seriously challenge Tanzania’s place in the world economy.? Thereafter, 
Shivji’s influence on socialist scholars became significant as witness the Coulson 
and Mwansasu/Pratt collections or the contributions on Tanzania to the Review 
of African Political Economy. 

Within Tanzania, Shivji provoked an embarrassed reaction from the establish- 
ment. ‘Tanzania Publishing House put out his book, but it is available only in 
English and has not been translated into Kiswahili. The student movement, 
with which Shivji was closely associated, was fairly effectively suppressed 
following student-led demonstrations against salary increases for members of 
parliament in 1977 which led to mass expulsions. At the university, a vitriolic 
attack on Shivji, apparently from the Left, was mounted by the Ugandan 
academic (and in 1979-80 Minister of Culture) Dan Wadada Nabudere, 
claiming, among other things, that Shivji had failed in his analysis to emphasize 
sufficiently the political role of the working class, a strange critique given that 
Shivji and some of his colleagues had been the first to bring that role to bear in a 
‘political analysis at all.5 Shivji’s critics were so insistent on pressing a poorly- 
defined and orthodox Stalinist concept of Imperialism, so emphatic in stressing 
that the only fundamental contradiction facing Tanzanian socialism lay in the 
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outside forces of the West and so thoughtful in larding their work with 
complimentary quotations from Mwalimu Nyerere’s writings, that they played 
directly into the hands of the establishment while successfully winning over many 
left-leaning students. 

There are problems in Shivji’s analysis, as Nabudere and more sympathetic 
critics have pointed out. One may note in particular his too uncritical endorse- 
ment of ‘underdevelopment theory’, his structuralist formulations and his 
overemphasis on sectors of the petty bourgeoisie espousing a ‘proletarian 
ideology’ as an advanced vanguard. However, he provided the first real key to a 
comprehension of ‘Tanzanian developments rather than taking the state ideology 
at its face value and, in this sense, we are much in his debt. From a Marxist 
perspective, Tanzania needs to be examined, first and foremost, as a capitalist 
society marked by class differentiation and class struggle. Tanzanian socialism 
as it has been propounded has been an attempt to stifle class conflict and prepare 
the way for an accumulation process. It is a remarkably classic attempt to apply 
utopian socialist formulae to African social conditions by a petty bourgeoisie 
caught between the values of ‘Tanzanian workers and peasants on the one hand 
and international capital on the other. While this has been stated before, there 
are two areas where it is felt that this paper can advance an understanding of 
contemporary Tanzania. First, it appears necessary to reconsider the problem 
of class conflict and class consciousness in the wake of various significant 
developments of the 1970s. Second, there has been an overemphasis in putting 
forward structural formulations at the expense of exploring real and mounting 
contradictions. Whether the Tanzanian state is a courageous battler against the 
forces of imperialism and racism in the world or another variant on the neo- 
colonial theme is one question, not well-put from a materialist perspective. It is 
another, one I hope to raise, as to whether the state is merely holding the ring ina 
situation where there is a multitude of contradictions and an atmosphere of 
intensifying economic crisis. 


The Tanzanium State and the Economy 

A useful starting point is to recognize that the Tanzanian state is increasingly 
beset by unfavourable .economic conditions and has signally failed so far, if 
indeed that has been the consistent intention, of altering the most fundamental 
causes of dependence and poverty. There is sometimes a tendency to blame its 
difficulties on bad luck, citing the problems raised by the collapse of the sisal 
market in the 1960s, the FRELIMO struggle south of the border in 
Mozambique, the severe drought of 1973-75, the hike in petroleum prices in 
1973 and again in 1979 and, most recently, by the intervention in Uganda. 
However, there is little hope of altering the climatic conditions affecting rainfall 
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in Tanzania or in expecting international capitalism, especially in the present 
phase, to be free of upheavals. The Ugandan intervention can be related to 
Tanzania’s aggressive foreign policy and her increasing military expenditure. 
After all, the collapse of the East African Community brought Tanzania close to 
the brink of war with Kenya. All of these ‘special’ circumstances are ‘special’ 
from the perspective of an idealist, abstract and ahistorical analysis only. Each 
new stage of crisis only intensifies existing contradictions and lays bare the 
cutting edge of conflict, potential and actual. 

A cornerstone of Tanzanian socialism has been the pursuit of ‘self-reliance’ 
and the struggle against economic dependence on the West. In practice, it 
would be difficult to demonstrate any significant advances in this area during the 
1970s. During the 1960s, administrative positions in the state apparatus were 
very largely Africanized, but new positions have constantly needed to be 
created, At the end of the 1970s, dependence on foreign ‘manpower was 
increasing.” ‘There has been substantial industrial growth from a very low base, 
but it is largely of the classic import-substitution variety. Between 1967 and 
1974, external imports actually rose as a percentage of the GNP. What had 
changed was a diminution in dependence of finished industrial goods and an 
increase in dependence on the import of industrial inputs. To a considerable 
.degree, industrial growth has represented a successful break with Nairobi, rather 
than with the West. From the point of view of exports, Tanzania has con- 
tinued to press the sale of agricultural primary produce much as in colonial 
times and export cash crops continue to be the mainstay of the state apparatus. 

Tanzanian economic relations continue to be overwhelmingly with the West, 
‘ although the movement away from close ties with Britain is well advanced. 
Trade with the Soviet bloc remains marginal and the same can be said for China, 
if one puts aside the period during the early 1970s when the Tazara railway was 
being constructed with Chinese aid. S. S. Mushi has termed the general move- 
ment in aid and trade a ‘multilateralization of dependence’ rather than any escape 
from basic patterns. 

No figures tell a clearer story about the failure of Tanzania to break out of her 
lowly position in the international division of labour than those on the proportion 
of the development (non-recurrent) budget coming from foreign aid. From a 
low of 24 per cent in 1967/68 following the Arusha Declaration, the proportion 
has risen to 33 per cent in 1970/71, 58 per cent in 1976/77 and 68 per cent in 
1978/79. Among individual donors, the Nordic countries now predominate 
although Britain, Canada, Switzerland and the Federal Republic of Germany 
play a significant role. It has often been claimed that Nordic aid has had few 
strings attached, but with the award to Scania of the first lorry assembly plant, to 
the Finns for the first tractor assembly plant and a large national water supply 
contract in the works for Norwegians, this is becoming less convincing. More- 
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over, multilateral agencies, notably the World Bank, are becoming more and 
_ more important as aid suppliers, i the intense World Bank commitment to 
cash crop export. 

Tanzania has apparently been anniy fortunate in the aid terms it gets since 
Britain, Sweden and other lenders have written off major debts entirely in recent 
years. Nevertheless, debt repayments now absorb six per cent of the budget 
(five times the amount in 1967). What foreign countries graciously write off 
may, of course, be regained in good will. In other areas as well, such as 
dependence on Western voluntary agencies (the Peace Corps returned to 
Tanzania in 1979) or use of Western corporate consultancy arrangements, the 
record is not glowing.’ 

The assumption is sometimes made that, following the Arusha Declaration, 
the Tanzanian state assumed thorough control of the commanding heights of the ’ 
economy. In fact, the major thrust of nationalization was directed at the banks, 
insurance companies, plantation and luxury housing sectors. Since then, with 
the notable recent exception of LONRHO, there has been little further 
nationalization. Indeed between 1969/70 and 1973/74, public sector invest- 
ment declined from 25 per cent to 13 per cent as a proportion of spending on 
productive activity. Ironically, even the World Bank has chided the regime for 
its failure to spend in production sectors, particularly agriculture. The current 
extent of private and ‘mixed’ business activity in Tanzania is not out of line with 
African countries pursuing overtly capitalist strategies. 1° 

It is more difficult to summarize compactly the Tanzanian record with regard 
to poverty, but it seems manifest that the Tanzanian masses are little better-off 
and in some respects worse off than before independence. While we cannot 
compare changes in household production and consumption, we can observe the 
exchange economy and purchasing power clearly enough. Terms of trade have 
generally gone against peasants and rural purchasing power over the last twenty 
years, with some reversals in respect of certain crops for a time. Producer 
prices paid to peasants by the state have generally been poor, with limited 
increases in the wake of substantial price inflation in 1973 and 1979. We shall 
leave for later the main results, declining market production and surplus for the 
state, but it should be noted for now that declining rural living standards appear 
to be characteristic of many areas and partly to blame for declining quantities of 
consumer goods, including food, available for purchase in rural areas. 
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In the early independence era, wage labourers made substantial gains in their 
earnings, a phenomenon typical of African regimes of this period and closely 
related to the scale and militancy of the labour movement, whose autonomy 
TANU was determined to subvert. From the late 1960s, though, wages fell far. 
behind rising prices. The substantial 1972 raises only temporarily improved the 
situation. Real prices for a Dar es Salaam worker reached 330 in 1977 on a 1970 
base of 100 and have continued to mount since. Particularly difficult has been 
the situation of the self-employed poor and the casual labourers, whose existence 
masks substantial unemployment and underemployment. There is, moreover, 
despite the government’s egalitarian ethic, good reason to think that differenti- 
ation in both town and countryside has tended to increase. The state has 
certainly expanded primary education facilities (and adult education) very 
dramatically and health facilities extensively (with the average life-span 
increasing by about a decade since 1960, according to government claims) but it 
is very arguable whether this makes up for declining wages and purchasing 
power. 

Before concluding these brief remarks on the general political economy of 
Tanzania, some space ought to be devoted to the problems of indiscipline, 
inefficiency, incompetence and corruption, which even such a warm defender of 
the regime as Cranford Pratt has felt necessary to note at length.!2 Shortly 
before his resignation, Finance Minister Mtei commented that: ‘My own view is 
that in spite of the fact that government and JOWATA relations are so good and 
strikes do not occur, there is almost a general go-slow or work-to-rule in 
Tanzania’. Shortly thereafter, President Nyerere deplored the tendency to 
blame Tanzania’s problems on the attitude of the working masses, but Mtei — 
reflected a commonly-heard point of view. At several crucial connection points 
in the ‘late 1970s, production and distribution in Tanzania appeared near break- 
down: there was port congestion, transport difficulties in moving both people and 
goods, industrial slow-down due to Jack of petrol, water and particularly spare 
parts, inadequate storage facilities for food and (with the most serious immediate 
consequences), hoarding, queuing and shortages. Black market operations and 
corruption at all levels have become very rife and, in their wake, a general 
cynicism has developed based on the gap between official rhetoric and 
practice.'4 In the industrial sector, output per worker remained about constant 
from 1966/1967 to 1972/73 and then proceeded to decline markedly. At the 
same time, there has been a decline in the real rate of return to capital. Much of 
this has to do with shortages, infrastructural problems and an increasing turn to 
12. Cranford Pratt, “Tanzania’s transition to socialism: reflections of a democratic socialist’, in 
Pratt & Mwansasu, Towards Socialism in Tanzania, pp. 229 ff. 


13. Quoted in the Daily News, 23 October 1979, 
14. Some sample press references from only two months of the Daily News are: one-third of 1979 


` harvest lost through inefficiency, 8 October 1979; factory hoarding of garments, October 1979; 


factory hoarding of soap, 10 November 1979; disastrous quality of public transport in Dar es 
Salaam, 1 October 1979; maldistribution of wheat, rice and maize in Dar, 5 November 1979; 
artificial cigarette shortage and black market in Kigoma, 26 November 1979; hoarding and black 
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capital-intensive industry rather than a class-based go-slow, but it still needs to 
be comprehended on a systemic basis. At this point, moreover, it becomes 
essential to grasp the fundamental problems of the economy in the context of 
class relations within Tanzania. 


Class Relations within Tanzania 

Shivji’s work has featured prominently the characterization of a “bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie’ as Tanzania’s dominant class.!5 Indeed, he sees the Arusha 
Declaration as the decisive turning point in that class’s struggle with the’ 
commercial bourgeoisie for mastery. The terminology is awkward, as Shivji 
acknowledged. The principal beneficiaries of existing forms of surplus 
extraction are certainly the controllers of the great transnational corporations 
based in: the West. If we acknowledge, though, that Tanzania remains a 
capitalist society and that a substantial part of the surplus is appropriated 
internally, we must equally acknowledge that much of this surplus goes in the 
form of salaries, perquisites and amenities to the higher rungs of state 
employees. . 

The middle and upper rungs of the civil service have expanded in number 
from 4,452 posts at the end of 1961 to 12,000 in 1971 to 16,183 at the end of 1974 
and well over 20,000 in 1980. Government spokesmen have often stressed the 
modest style of life of this class and the gradual reduction of extremes in the state 
salary scale over time. However there can be little question that these upper 
rungs have not cut themselves off from international bourgeois professional 
standards of living (indeed a huge proportion have studied or travelled in the 
West) and live far better than ordinary peasants or workers. The differential in 
fact remains very much closer to that prevailing in countries such as Kenya or 
Nigeria than to advanced capitalist countries. It might be pointed out that in 
Ghana, for instance, most university graduates, exactly as in Tanzania, cannot 
afford to buy cars, but nobody would claim that this is the result of an egalitarian 
or socialist policy, simply a situation dictated by economic conditions. l 

State officials, particularly since the Arusha Declaration, control, or attempt to 
control, all the channels of access and distribution in the Tanzanian economy. 
This affords extraordinary opportunities for authoritarian and corrupt behaviour, 
at a petty level in the villages and on a rather larger scale in dealings with foreign 
corporations.!6 The state (which cannot be seen as an abstraction, divorced 


market conditions for foodstuffs and staples such as soap in Bukoba, Mwanza, Mafia, Tanga, 10, 
19, 20, 26 November 1979; refusal of the National Milling Corporation to sell grain to peasants in 
Musoma, 20 November 1979; police raid on Morogoro Stores and other well-known Dar shops for 
hoarding, 7 November 1979; shortage of textiles, 5 October 1979; port congestion, 3 November 
1979; industrial lack of oil, 1, 9, 30 November, 1 December 1979; lack of transport for Mwanza 
cotton, 28 November 1979. For the last point, see Daily News, 3 October 1979, 

15. The punctuation marks are his. See Shivji, Class Struggles, esp. pp. 79 ff. 

16. On corruption, note the references to private use of state-owned vehicles and the increases in 
land and house speculation, Daily News, 5 October 1979, 12 October and 16 October 1979; 
advertisements, 5 November 1979, 26 November 1979. 
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from the class of functionaries) acts as a ‘gatekeeper’ for capital, domestic and 
foreign. The ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ is then basically a petty bourgeoisie, 
affected both by private acquisitive instincts and by its determination within the 
hierarchic state structure it serves, a class, as Shivji points out, which is too 
inwardiy divided and dependent to establish a fully coherent ideology of its 
own.!?. This incoherence comes out strikingly in individuals who at one and the 
same time worry about the state’s poor relationship to workers and peasants and. 
themselves, personally, have much easier and less authoritarian relations with 
ordinary people than in much of Africa but are also planning foreign conference 
tours to arrange for a car purchase and anxiously plot their children’s educational 
advance. 

At the University of Dar es Salaam, a central institution in the formation of the 
state bureaucracy, these contradictions emerge especially sharply. On the one 
hand, the most articulate attempts at a radical critique of the regime; on the 
other, the funnelling of the fortunate toward foreign travel and study. On the 
one hand, exposure to a great range of Left currents from all over the world; on 
the other, exposure to the material expectations of expatriates. The situation is 
underscored by the continued fundamental role of English as the medium of 
instruction, the lifeline to the West, as it were, and the heavy dependence on 
foreign aid for the maintenance of the physical infrastructure of a beautiful, 
isolated, suburban campus. 

Perhaps the most radical of all Tanzanian government documents, the 
Mwongozo (or Leadership) Code of 1971, pointed to the ‘commandism’ and 
elitism built into the bureaucracy. There is little evidence that these faults have 
been substantially corrected. Most of the top cadres assume that their struc- 
tural status in the hierarchy, their sophistication and education, entitles them to 
give the orders and make the decisions. To some extent, this has long been 
recognized by the president and his top officials. Nyerere opposed Mte1’s 
characterization of Tanzania’s problems as being consequential on the tactics of 
the masses while, at the same time, he has himself come strongly to the defence 
of his party and state men, thus trying to maintain a balance between the 
classes.18 

The institutional framework, however, lends itself poorly to such a balance. 
Official state theory has always emphasized unity, not class alliance or class 
balance. Every Tanzanian is meant to be considered equally as a citizen 
(mwananchi) and brother/sister (ndugu), a conception which owes more to the 
classic French and American liberal tradition than to any Marxist practice. 
Even Tanzania’s warmest defenders have pointed to the obsessive fear on the 
part of the state towards any autonomous organizations, especially those with a 


17. For this concept of ‘gatekeeper’, see Y. B. Usman, For the Liberation of Nigeria, (London, 
1979). On Tanzanian ruling class ideology, see Shivji, Class Struggles, p. 96. 

18. Julius Nyerere, “The Arusha Declaration Ten Year After’ in A. C. Coulson, ed., African 
Socialism in Practice, (Nottingham, 1979). 
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class basis.!9 Characteristically, all complaints about the quality of leadership 
are supposed to be processed bureaucratically through an ombudsman-like - 
Enforcement Commission.20 A recent key seminar of Tanzania Investment 
Bank clients noted ‘non-delegation of authority’ as the central problem affecting 
Tanzanian management efficiency.?! 

The Left intelligentsia have called frequently for the recreation of the party as 
a small revolutionary vanguard, or, alternatively, for the vanguard to function 
autonomously within the party, but this is totally against the grain of the CCM as 
it was against that of TANU before 1977. Nor, of course, is any alternative 
party allowed to present itself to the Tanzanian people.?? While individuals are 
able to compete with one another in parliamentary elections, they run on a purely 
individual basis, cannot form an organized tendency and, if elected, enter an - 
institution of limited and diminishing importance.23 Possibilities for open 
debate of fundamental issues in the media or in public meetings are very limited 
indeed. 

The mass party of workers and peasants, CCM, despite its emblem of hammer 
and hoe, has not achieved a strong mass identity independent of the state 
apparatus. One student termed its predecessor TANU as ‘much talked about 
and revered but whose manifestation is nearly non-existent’.24 Indeed, 
observers have seen the party primarily as a club for ambitious careerists offering 
little interest for the masses.25 In summary, high functionaries control and 
determine the course of state and party, indeed of virtually all established 
Tanzanian institutions despite pious hopes, innumerable times expressed, for 
mass participation or input. It is characteristic that one of the few attempts to 
‘institutionalize these hopes, the decentralization exercises of 1972 and after, has 
been noted by most observers as merely encouraging the proliferation of state 
functionaries and, for the first time in Tanzanian history, their posting directly 
inside the villages. 


The Peasantry in Tanzania 

The peasantry froms the most important class in Tanzania from the point of 
view of numbers (over 90 per cent of the population) and production of a 
marketable surplus. With the exception of Zanzibar and a few coastal areas, 
class formation in pre-colonial Tanzania was only in its beginnings. From the 
early nineteenth century and especially after the German conquest, a substantial 


19. Pratt in Mwansasu & Pratt, Towards Socialism in Tanzania, p. 211. 

20. Daily News, 13 October 1979, 

21. Daily News, 26 October 1979. 

22. For the fate of early opposition parties, see Cranford Pratt, The Critical Phase in Tanzania 
1945-68, (Cambridge, 1976), p. 185. 

23. Pratt in Mwansasu & Pratt, Towards Socialism in Tanzania, p. 235. 

24. J. Lusinde, ‘Workers’ Participation in Industrial Management in Tanzania’, in Henry Mapolu, 
(ed.), Workers and Management, (Dar es Salaam, 1976), p. 205. 

25. On the party, see the essays in Helge Kjekshus, (ed.), The Party; Essays on TANU (Dar es 
Salaam, 1976). These essays date from the first half of the 1970s, but there is little reason to think 
they are less applicable today. 
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process of capital penetration, commoditization and expansion of the surplus and 
internal differentiation, took place.26 A fully capitalist agriculture, managed by 
settlers, produced half the exportable surplus while, elsewhere, a peasantry 
producing cash crops or working for wages largely on a migrant basis emerged. 
African rural capitalists were transporters, tractor renters, shopkeepers as much 
as or more than wage-paying employers. This class played a central role in the 
nationalist struggle and with independence established close links to the urban- 
based bureaucracy, their children frequently forming the raw material for the 
expanding educated cadres. Outside the plantation sector, there were few 
agrarian proletarians. Even in intensely capitalized and crowded Kilimanjaro, 
the rural poor have tended to become very junior clients rather than outright 
landless workers.” Migrant labour, some of it drawn as far as the Rand, was of 
great significance. Asa result, peasant consciousness is in part that of the petty 
commodity producer. At the same time, peasants produce some 25-35 per cent 
of their crop on average for the market.28 Their living standard is in good part 
determined by their purchasing power and consequently dependent both on 
international prices for their produce and the official price offered in Tanzania. 
Crops are in theory all sold to state agencies now and peasants are conscious both 
of the rising price of industrial goods and the surplus hived off their product by 
the state. This awareness is enforced when development schemes involve 
substantial peasant indebtedness.2? In a sense, the peasantry form a body of 
labour in semi-servitude to the state. 

As the government agitprop proclaims, siasa ni kilimo, politics ts agriculture. 
On the peasantry depends all possibility of self-reliance, release from poverty 
or a structural transformation of Tanzanian society. State policy evolving 
through the 1960s conceptualized the ujamaa approach to rural development. 
Ujamaa is utopian socialism in classic form; it was based on a vision in which the 
real class differences of Tanzanian society played no part. At its crudest, it was 
_ a blend of idealized pre-capitalist practice coupled to developmentalist goals and 
promises of state-given amenities (roads, schools, water supply, health facilities, 
etc.) Most peasants could make little sense of this potpourri, however 
attractively phrased for a social democratic audience at home and abroad. The 
only ‘enemy’ pointed at by state directive was the ‘kulak’, identified primarily as 
an employer of labour. Differentiation, land accumulation and wage labour 
were taken to be the phenomena that most militated against ujamaa 
implementation. 

Even in the immediate post-Arusha period, the first ujamaa villages 
occasioned serious and revealing mistakes: the removal of peasants from the 


26. The most lucid historical exposition is in John Iliffe, A History of Modern Tanganyika, 
(Cambridge, 1979). 

27. R. Woods in Lionel Cliffe et al, Rural Co-operation in Tanzania, (Dar es Salaam, 
1975), p. 47. 

28. As of 1970 according to Cliffe. Cliffe et al, Rural Co-operation in Tanzania. 

29. For such indebtedness with reference to the Mbeya region, see Daily News, 3 November 1977. 
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Rufiji Basin in 1968 bringing about severe food shortages, the demonstration 
effect in Kilimanjaro of rounding up what were seen as unemployed and criminal 
layabouts to man the first settlements on the plains and dismantling of the 
impressive, peasant-generated Rovuma Development Association in 1969, which 
has been ascribed to its autonomy from state control and its disinterest in cash 
crop production. Peasant reactions at first were mixed; ex-plantation workers, 
inhabitants of poor migrant labour zones, those who hoped resettlement would 
be combined with substantial government loans and services, gave some support 
and took some initiative in the hopes of increased cash incomes and a better living 
standard. In other areas, ujamaa appeared to be a threat to what sources of 
prosperity people could enjoy and to a nexus of long-standing social relations. 
Denunciation of kulaks (largely in the abstract) meant little in all but a few 
areas,30 

From 1973, the state turned to a drastic new policy: villagization on a rapid and 
national scale, which involved millions of peasants in the following two years in 
the midst of independent Tanzania’s severest drought. Villagization has been 
described as a substantial retreat from ujamaa policy in design. In the uneasy 
blend of utopian socialist ideals and bureaucratic modernization theory, the latter 
became dominant. The main focus was to concentrate the peasantry in 
administratively accessible settlements with straight roads, square houses and 
block farms. Much of this was a direct renewal of colonial settlement planning 
and it coincided with legislation enforcing compulsory cultivation, particularly of 
cash crops and other colonial agricultural bye-laws. Indeed, villagization had 
the aim primarily of upping production and intensifying rural subjection to 
market forces, sweetened with the prospect of enhanced ‘amenities’.3! 

By now, a large, rich, varied but gloomy literature on the impact of 
villagization has come into existence. The impact, by all accounts, has been 
disastrous, disastrous on a scale to rival the infamous Groundnut Scheme of the 
1940s.32 Planning for implementation of policy was minimal; established 
30. The most famous exception is Ismani, an area settled in the 1950s with substantial farms 
owned by the Iringa petty bourgeoisie and very differential access to water; see Rayah Feldman, 
‘Custom and Capitalism: a study in Land Tenure in Ismani, Tanzania’, Dar es Salaam ERB Paper 
14/71, 1971; A. Awiti, ‘Ismani and the Rise of Capitalism’ and “The Development of Ujamaa in 
Ismani’ in Cliffe et al., Rural Co-operation in Tanzania. 

31. This is why it did not meet much disapproval from Western aid agencies, notably the World 
Bank. 

32. See Coulson, African Socialism in Practice; Shivji, Class Struggles; pp. 107ff; Jonathan Barker, 
‘The Debate on Rural Socialism in Tanzania’, in Mwansasu and Pratt, Towards Socialism in 
Tanzania; Cliffe and others in Cliffe et al, Rural Co-operation in Tanzania; Mushi, ‘Foreign 
Relations and the Policies of non-Alignment’; Ellis, ‘Decline of Tanzanian Cashewnut Production’; 
John Sender, ‘Some Preliminary Notes on the Political Economy of Rural Development Based on a 
Case-Study in the Western Usambaras’, Dar es Salaam. ERB Paper 74/5, 1974; Michaela von 
Freyhold, Ujamaa Villages in Tanzanta (London, 1979); G. T. Mishambi, ‘Imperialism and the 
Agrarian Question’, Maji Maji, 38 (June 1979); B..C. Nindi, ‘The Organization of Agricultural 
Production in Iringa Region, Tanzania 1970-77’, Maji Maji 39 (October 1979); J. H. Proctor (ed.), 
Building Ujamaa Villages in Tanzania Goran Hyden (ed.), Cooperatives in Tanzania (Dar es 
Salaam, 1970); Helge Kjekshus (ed.), Labour in Tanzania; Gavin Williams, “Taking the Part of the 


Peasants: rural development in Nigeria and Tanzania’, in P. W. Gutkind and I. Wallerstein (eds.), 
Political Economy of Contemporary Africa (London 1976); M. Lofchie, ‘Agrarian Crisis and 
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homesteads, trees, fields were abandoned and new locations often foolishly . 
sited. Many new settlements have become Potemkin villages with farmers 
hieing off to old sites to work as best they can while communal plots are largely 
‘neglected and the quantity and quality of food-stuff production has suffered. 
The bureaucracy acted in an arbitrary, often high-handed manner to enforce the 
move while lacking the physical infrastructure to offer new amenities or indeed 
market possibilities to the peasants. In some areas, kulaks found ways of 
profiting from the new situation but, in general, villagization has served to stifle 
enterprise in agriculture and to strengthen the tendency for the rural petty 
bourgeoisie to switch out of farming into transporting or some other endeavour. 
Far from increasing the power of the rural disadvantaged, villagization has left 
untouched the dominant local elements, whose success has in any case long 
depended on good state and party connections and strengthened the rural 
presence of urban-based functionaries. In the ‘strongest’ and richest peasant 
region of Tanzania, Kilimanjaro, villagization was virtually defeated a a 
notional conversion to ‘village’ life. 

Not surprisingly, the peasant response to villagization, coupled with state 
monopoly crop purchase, poor producer prices and forced cultivation measures, 
has been less than enthusiastic. With the state seeking to squeeze as large as 
possible a share of the surplus but in return offering little for sale in the shops 
and a scanty range of services, the peasant has the worst of both worlds. The 
government has attempted a variety of administrative remedies (decentralization, 
abolition of the old marketing cooperatives) but to little avail. In November, 
1979, Nyerere was still insisting on the need for peasants to be better organized 
with better definitions of tasks by leaders.33 However, the problem is beyond 
administrative solution, because fundamentally it is a problem of class conflict. 

The peasant contests the state hierarchy in a number of ways, reflecting his 
class situation and consciousness.34 One is the avoidance of confrontation in 
assuming the mask of the stupid yokel, what Boesen has called the Ndiyo, Bwana 
(yes, sir) attitude.35 Another is to plug into illegal distribution channels, border 
smuggling and unofficial sales, particularly of food crops destined for urban 


Economic Liberalization in Tanzania’, fournal of Modern African Studies, 16 (1978), pp. 451-475; 
Zaki Ergas, ‘Why did the Ujamaa Village Policy Fail?’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 18 
(1980), pp. 387-410. In my view, the most impressive analysis yet is to be found in the work of 
Jannik Boesen, ‘Peasants and Tobacco Exports’, Department of Geography, University of Dar es 
Salaam unpublished seminar paper, 1979 and especially “Tanzania: from Ujamaa to villagization’, 
in Mwansasu and Pratt, Towards Socialism in Tanzania. 

33. Daily News, 6 November 1979, 

34. The conflict between peasantry and state is the subject of a recent and controversial study by 
Goran Hyden, Beyond Ujamaa in Tanzania (London, 1980). Hyden views the peasantry, 
however, as a mode of production, not a class, and in my view overstresses their autonomy from 
capitalist production. The book is significant as a critical, rather than apologetic, study by an 
expatriate scholar strongly associated with support for Tanzanian state policies. A major recent 
class analysis of rural Tanzania is contained in Susanne Mueller, ‘Barriers to the Further 
Development of Capitalism in Tanzania: the case of tobacco’, Boston University African Studies 
Seminar paper, 1980. 

35. Boesen in Mwansasu & Pratt, Towards Socialism in Tanzania, p. 132. 
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markets.36 The most. important peasant strategy, however, has simply been 
non-production. Frank Ellis has demonstrated recently with some elegance that 
despite the use of significant force to prevent peasants from alternative activities, 
they continue to fail to produce the desired cashew nuts.3? In this form of 
passive class struggle, moreover, the peasantry has been quite successftl, playing 
a crucial role in bringing the Tanzanian state to crisis conditions in the late 1970s 
without being able to bring about a counter-strategy. Before examining these 
conditions, though, we still need to consider the Tanzanian working class, 
particularly the urban working class. 


Urban workers in Tanzania : 

One response of peasants, despondent at their lot, is to quit village life 
altogether and head for the towns. The population of Dar es Salaam has grown 
from 129,000 in 1957 to 220,000 in 1967 and 623,000 in 1977, with large 
increases as well in Mwanza, Mbeya and other towns, figures which show, 
among other things, the growing demand on the peasantry for surplus food 
production. This increase has occurred despite concerted efforts to force 
vagrants back to the land.38 A growing number of urban dwellers have become 
proletarian workers in industry. The manufacturing workforce increased from 
22,600 in 1964 to 43,400 in 1970 and was estimated at 81,216 at the end of 1978. 

Early in the 1960s, the Tanganyika Federation of Labour, although not 
revolutionary in outlook, was a force for TANU to reckon with. In the context 
of dismantling it, the state offered workers substantial raises, job security and a’ 
minimum of benefits (creation of the National Provident Fund). However, in 
the latter 1960s, workers’ wages fell increasing behind. Following Mwongozo, 
workers started a number of important strikes, lock-outs and factory 
occupations, a phase known as the Downing of the Tools. Ultimately, this 
surge was halted by the full force of the state repression.32 While wages were ` 
raised 30-40 per cent in 1972, partly in response to worker insurgence, the 
massive inflation that then took off ate up increases quickly. In 1975, following 
calls for austerity, as many as one-fifth of government employees (including few, 
if any, managers) were thrown out of work.4° Early in 1980, President Nyerere 
announced substantial price increases for rice and other staples but refused to 
permit wage increases. The government vision of a decently-paid, stabilized 
urban work-force was never further from the reality. 

Literature on the subject agrees that attempts in the 1970s to institute some 
measure of democratization in industry through workers’ councils and other 
mechanisms have been illusory, if not farcical. Workers have shown a distinct 
36. For the illicit grain market, see Feldman, ‘Custom and Capitalism’, in Cliffe et al, Rural 
Co-operation. 

37. Ellis, ‘Decline of Tanzanian Cashew nut Production’. * 
aoe ico pe to control the movement of Coast Region peasants to Dar, see Daily News, 5 


39. Shivji, Class Struggles, pp. 127£f. 
40. Loxley in Mwansasu & Pratt, Towards Socialism in Tanzanta, p. 82. 
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tendency to lose interest in consultative bodies that cannot discuss wages or 
basic production issues. The party cell rarely serves as an effective counter- 
weight to management; indeed, in some instances, council leadership, party 
leadership and management all consist of the same individuals! Mapolu, in 
particular, has shown incisively that the object of Nyerere and his regime is to 
intensify worker enthusiasm and participation in the state’s industrial initiatives, 
to head off, rather than to champion, workers’ control.*! 

Given the failure of the successors to the Tanganyikan Federation of Labour 
(TFL), NUTA and later JUWATA, to represent workers on a class-conscious 
basis (indeed they have acted rather as arms of the state apparatus with 
JUWATA’s head serving simultaneously as Minister of Labour), the potential 
severity of state repression and the weight of a growing reserve army of labour, 
workers have limited means to organize, strike or fight for their rights, apart 
from the generalized ‘go-slow’ that so mystified Edwin Mtei. To the extent that 
a protected, secure, low-paid wage earning sector of the labour force exists, 
security encourages corruption in access to jobs among other things and a most 
limited commitment to duty. Outside the more secure jobs, worker reaction can 
be more desperate. It was not surprisingly the casual dockworkers of Tanga 
who led the most recent important strike in Tanzania, protesting against 
unfavourable work arrangements and, not surprisingly, the initial state response 
was then to threaten strikers with the sack.4? In the cities, crime against 
property mounts alarmingly, from pilferage at the docks to armed highway 
robbery. The possibilities of an alternative for the urban poor in the bottom 
rungs of the distribution sector are limited by the policy of the state in hounding 
petty hawkers as though they were the presidents of major corporations 
conspiring to smash socialism. Actually, this represents an attack on the poorest 
sections of the urban population and an attempt to drive the urban poor back to 
the countryside. 

Under German and British rule, labour conditions in Tanzania were very 
harsh. Workers under a newly independent government were not likely to 
respond indefinitely to moralistic exhortations to push themselves even harder. 
In the striking recent ‘proletarian’ novels of Shafi Adam Shafi, Kasri ya 
Mwinyi Fuad and Kuli, which deal with labour oppression in colonial Zanzibar, 
the most proletarianized part of Tanzania, the thrust of workers’ needs revolve 
around controlling labour conditions and securing some rest and leisure without 
being constantly pushed around. Offered no control and no material incentives, 


41. On the Tanzanian working class, see especially, Henry Mapolu, (ed.), Workers and 
Management; Helge Kjekshus, (ed.), Labour in Tanzania, (Dar es Salaam, 1976) and Shivji, Class 
Struggles. For an appalling description of the exceptionally oppressive conditions that can continue 
to prevail in the diminished plantation sector, see A. P. Mahiga, “The Forgotten Proletariat: a case 
study of workers in the Tanganyika tea Company’, in Kjekshus, Labour in Tanzania. 

42. Daily News, 22 October 1979; 24 October 1979. 

43. For an attempt to coordinate Coast and Dar es Salaam regional policies on this among other 
issues, see Daily News, 26 October 1979; for the rounding-up of-basket vendors, see Daily News, 8 
October 1979. The poverty of the hawker’s life is dramatized in Ngalimecha Ngahyoma’s play, 
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Tanzanian workers have not responded very strongly to government direction. 
As the agricultural failures of the mid-1970s pointed the administration more 
and more sharply to industrialization as the answer to Tanzania’s problems 
(Long-range Industrial Strategy), low productivity and lack of a strong political 
base in the working class intensified the crisis conditions at the end of the decade. 


The Tanzanian Economic Crisis at 1980 

Tanzanian planners deserve some credit for the pace at which new industries 
have developed and for the increasing emphasis on spare parts, engineering and 
capital goods.44 However, the long march towards industrialization is a frail 
reed on which to sustain Tanzanian socialism for several reasons, among which 
are: 1) the overemphasis that continues on relatively luxurious consumer goods 
production reflecting the significance of the private sector; 2) the prevalence of 
inappropriate establishments, in part determined by the dependence on foreign 
aid, which tends to transform planning blueprints into shopping lists bandied 
about to potential donors,*5 3) the strong emphasis on new projects than can be 
shown off as ‘developments’ while maintenance of existing plant is starved; 4) 
dependence on foreign know-how, spare parts and raw materials, the classic trap 
of import-substitution strategies; and, most significantly, 5) the failure of 
Tanzanian industries by 1980 to provide the basic industrial consumer necessities 
required in the country on a minimally adequate scale. 

The other principal element in the current government strategy is the demand 
for a new International Economic Order. This is far from being a revolutionary 
attitude; it envisages poor primary producers acting in concert to extract trading 
concessions from the West, rather on the model of reformist trade unions in 
societies such as Britain. Change is envisaged strictly in the domain of 
exchange, not production, and it proposes an extension of world capitalist 
circulation, rather than fundamentally questioning the foundation of capitalist 
production. In the present conjuncture of trade stagnation and recession, 
demands for justice with no material basis of this kind are simply whistling in the 
wind.*6 

What has expanded in Tanzania over the past twenty years is the weight of the 
state sector that has to be supported by a largely untransformed productive 
system. If GNP has averaged a growth rate of 5 per cent per annum, the upper 
level cadres have quintupled in number over twenty years. Government 
revenues have grown markedly as a proportion of GNP since 1967, but the outer 


44, For a characteristic statement on industrial policy, see Masette Kuuya, ‘Import Substitution as 
as Industrial Strategy: the Tanzanian case’, Dar es Salaam ERB Paper 76/10, 1976. The 
productivity record of Tanzanian industry is defended in a recent ILO report. For drastic 
conditions in Zanzibar industry see Daily News, 13 November 1979, however. 

45. Aclassic example is MWATEX, a capital-intensive factory dependent on European parts and 
technology and aimed partly at the African export market but actually unable to produce the 
planned for amount of textiles despite a general national shortage, Datly News, 5 October 1979. 

46. See Mushi, ‘Foreign Policy and Non-Alignment’, for an analysis. For recent exhortations, 
Daily News, 11 October 1979; 23 October 1979. 
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limits of this growth may be being approached. State expenditure is growing at 
twice the rate of the economy as a whole.*? ‘The basis of this expansion rests on 
two pillars, foreign aid and peasant cash crop production. The rapid rise in 
foreign aid, which makes a mockery of any real movement to self-reliance, has 
allowed it to become overwhelmingly the mainstay of the development 
budget. Foreign aid is a response to Tanzania’s bright image among social 


. democrats in the West, to her aggressive foreign policy and powderkeg situation 


~~ 


as a Frontline State and as a means of wooing her back to a more docile position 
on international issues. It seems most unlikely, with Zimbabwe achieving 
independence and the general economic downturn in the West, that grants from 
abroad will continue to increase in scale. Tanzanian requests for special 
consideration following the Ugandan war in 1979 fell on largely deaf ears.48 

At the same time, cash crop production has tended to falter and fall back to the 
levels of the 1960s for the reasons discussed above. The table below dramatises 
the decline. It has continued even further since 1977 and affected those crops 
that still look to be doing fairly well on the table. One might argue the 
importance for Tanzania to move away from cash crop emphasis as a positive 
development, but this goes directly against the most crucial needs of the 
bureaucracy.*® For the plantation crops, sisal and cloves, labour has proven 
almost unobtainable in the needed quantities for the wages that the state is 
prepared to pay, while, increasingly, foodstuff surplus production becomes a 


TABLE | 
Cash crop volume in Tanzania 








1960-62 ave. 1971-72 ave. 1974 1977 
coffee 400 884 750 c 670 7000 bags 
cotton 34,000 71,300 70,500 69,000 tons 
sisal 205,600 169,000 113,000 104,000 »” 
cashew 45,800 121,500 117,000 62,000 2? 
tea 4,100 11,500 13,000 17,000 29 
_ sugar 32,200 92,000 96,000 109,000 (1976) > 
tobacco 2,200 13,600 14,000 18,000 >» 
pyrethrum 1,700 4,000 3,300 3,200 > 
wheat 11,500 52,400 25,300 38,500 33 
cloves 18,000 10,400 3,700 5,100 (1976) » 


Source: Economist Intelligence Unit reports. 


central issue. In the drought years of 1974-75, food imports for the first time 
began to consume a major part of Tanzania’s foreign exchange earnings. 
Despite good harvest conditions thereafter, imports continued on a higher scale 


47. Martha Honey in Daily News, 13 November 1979. 
48. Idem. 
49. For an important discussion of this issue, stressing peasant-state conflict over the surplus 
product, see Bruno Musti de Gennaro, ‘Ten Years After: a comment on the Rovuma Development ° 
Association’, Economic Research Bureau, University of Dar es Salaam, unpublished seminar paper, 
1979. 
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than before the drought. In 1979, Tanzania was beginning to suffer from an 
unprecedented shortage of maize and rice, wheat and cooking oils and other basic 
foodstuffs. The government response to queues, hoarding and other blocks in 
the distribution system has been to attempt to authorize specific shops to sell 
necessities. ‘This has helped lead to a spiral of corruption and more intense 


hoarding. The alternative, raising prices in 1979 and, more substantially, in — 


1980, has only made conditions for the poor worse and it goes together with 
severe shortages in basic industrial commodities. i 


Conclusion 

On Heroes’ Day, 1979, President Nyerere announced that, in the wake of the 
Uganda war, there would need to be a hard ‘eighteen months’ of austerity. On 
what resources the state can draw to bring this ‘eighteen months’ to a close is 
most uncertain. If it cannot, the vaunted stability of the Tanzanian system will 
be increasingly open to question. Already there have been serious mani- 
festations of discontent in Zanzibar, where Vice-President Jumbe was obliged to 
announce plans to democratize the oligarchic constitution.” 

For the moment, the tendency of the government is to waver. Popular 
discontent is a little bit mollified through attacks on luxury imports (which have 


tended to creep back into existence since 1975), especially cars, on 


manifestations of landlordism and the recent ban on private legal and -medical 
practice. At the same time, there is growing pressure for harsher labour 
legislation, for executive material incentives and further movement back from 
the radical manifestoes of 1967-71. The Tanzanian government indignantly 
spurned a harsh IMF package late in 1979 but privately negotiations continued 
while the World Bank seemed interested in arranging a slightly softer loan. (A 
new IMF agreement emerged in the summer of 1980). One can legitimately 
wonder how long the wavering can continue and whether quite major shifts to the 
right or left will not be essential in the near future. 

Should the regime move to the right, popular reaction is not predictable. 
The popular radical political culture of Tanzania is far more developed than in 
most of Africa. Like many foreign social democratic commentators, Cranford 
Pratt has seen this as having been ‘nurtured by Nyerere.*! In reality, it is the 
other way around. Zimbabwean independence marks for the moment some 
relief of pressure on the Tanzanian state, but in the longer view, it is part of a 
sub-continental upheaval, an awakening of a large and extremely oppressed 
working class, in the wake of which class struggle in Tanzania is certain to play 
its part. 

50. To a considerable degree, developments in the Isles Region, as Zanzibar and Pemba are now 


called, continues to require separate treatment, which is not given in this paper. 
51. Prattin Mwansasu & Pratt, Towards Soctalism in Tanzania, p. 219. 
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THE SEARCH FOR UNITY IN UGANDA: 
- EARLY DAYS TO 1966 


HucH DINwippy 


“UGANDA IS AN artificial country containing within its borders a very wide range of 
types of country, from arid plains to lush lakeside areas, and a variety of tribes 
with different languages and customs. . .’. 

The above description is to be found on page 34, paragraph 147, of The 
Constitutional Committee Report of 1959. ‘This was the work of a group set up 
by Sir Frederick Crawford, Governor of Uganda, under the Chairmanship of Mr 
John Wild and had on it two other Europeans, two Asians and ten Africans with 
Mr Frank Kalimuzo as its Secretary. It was ‘to consider, and to recommend to 
the Governor, the form of direct elections on a common roll for the representa- 
tive members of the Legislative Council to be introduced in 1961, the number of 
seats to be filled under the above system; their allocation among the different 
areas of the Protectorate...’ 

Such terms of reference appear both sensible and necessary in the lead up to 
Independence, but in the 1950s they were overshadowed by the Buganda 
question and the Kabaka and his ministers had their own strong reasons for not 
accepting that the common roll, as understood by the Governor and the 
Committee, applied to the Kingdom of Buganda. They were quick to set up in 
the Lukuko their own Constitutional Committee to put their case to the British © 
Government. This they did, unsucessfully, in a series of meetings in London 
with the Secretary of State, Mr Ian Macleod, and their failure culminated in ‘a 
plan for an independent Buganda’, and a memorandum of 8 October 1960 
detailing how this was to be brought about. It had been preceded in the same 
year by a petition to Her Majesty, the Queen, to terminate the Buganda 
Agreements of 1902 — 1955 with the British Government. j 

There was no way in which the Kabaka or the Lukiiko could view the changes 
attendant upon the ending of the Protectorate other than to see them as an 
undermining process that would inevitably bring about the overthrow of the 
Kingdom of Buganda itself. They had been suspicious of the intentions of the 
Legislative Council since its inception in 1921 and these suspicions were 
strengthened by observing the ‘fate’, as they saw it, of the Asantahene at the 
hands of parliamentary democracy in Ghana, or by reading Mr Milton Obote in 
the Uganda Argus of 3 February 1960, who was reported as saying that ‘African 
nationalism hates small states because this is emergent Africa.... It will crush 
Buganda’. He was speaking as Secretary of the recently formed Elected 


Hugh Dinwiddy started teaching at Makerere in 1956 and left in 1970 as Dean of the College. This 
article is a revised version of a talk given jointly to the Royal African Society and the Royal 
Commonwealth Society in October 1980. 
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Members Association of the Legislative Council. It is no small wonder that the 
Buganda Memorandum noted that ‘Public pronouncements made on various 
occasions by people likely to be leaders of a future Uganda are not conducive to 
‘the idea of unity as Her Majesty’s Government envisages it’. 

Meanwhile, the impassioned plea for unity made by Mr Macleod, and his 
warnings to the Baganda who were at the time intimidating people and 
preventing them from registering for elections, has a distinctly ironic ring. His 
plea was made at the opening ceremony of the new Parliament Building in 
Kampala on 19 September 1960. On the next day he received a request from 
the Kings of Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro for a postponement of elections until the 
future government of Uganda had been agreed upon, and this was followed a day 
later by a statement from the General Purposes Committee of the Bunyoro 


-District Council disassociating itself from the views of their Omukama. By now 


the District Councils outside Buganda were controlled by political party 
members, and, on hearing of the prospect that the Kabaka might be made Head 
of State on the departure of the British Governor, the Toro District Council 
published a threat to secede and join their kinsmen in the Congo should this 
‘become a fact. 

In pursuit, as they saw it, of the inner logic of their position, the members of 
the Lukiiko, after an emotional debate, declared Buganda to be an independent 
sovereign state, a decision that was to take effect on 1 January 1961. As the 
Buganda Constitutional Committee explained in the document, Buganda’s 
Independence (1959), ‘Buganda is an ancient Kingdom with a long history and 
her dynasty exceeds thirty-seven kings in an unbroken line.... Asa result, the 
king bears a personal relationship to every single Kiganda family in the 
Kingdom. In other words it is inconceivable for a Kiganda society to exist 
without a king’. Behind these words lay the strong reasons for the Luktiko’s 
isolated and impractical decision for Buganda to secede from the rest of Uganda, 
and their determination was enhanced by the fact that they had not recovered 
from the shock of having their Kabaka deported by the British in 1954 for his 
refusal to accept the ultimate authority of the British Crown over Buganda, with 
particular reference to plans for unifying the country during the Governorship of 
Sir Andrew Cohen. 

Meanwhile, as the Lukiiko was making its final plans for secession, the 
Secretary of State set up a Relationships Committee on 15 December 1960 under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Munster. It was ‘to consider the form of government 
best suited to Uganda’, while bearing in mind ‘the desire of the people to 
preserve their existing institutions and customs and the status and dignity of their 
leaders’. This reflected British Colonial policies of indirect rule and the special 
agreements made with the kingdoms of Buganda (1900, 1955), Ankole (1901), 
Toro (1900) and Bunyoro (1933). 

To the Lukiiko (but not to a small number of progressive Baganda) any move 
to strengthen the powers of the Legislative Council, seen as the embryo Uganda 
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Government, could only be regarded as a shocking reversal of British policy and 
to point to the diminution of Buganda through which and by whose people the 
British had developed the country to date. For the Lukiiko, the unity of 
Uganda was not to be achieved by way of the sacrifice, of Buganda. Indeed, 
when the Munster Commission began work in January 1961, after the 
unsuccessful attempt to secede, the Kabaka merely gave its members a copy of 
Buganda’s Independence. When the Commission reported, ıt acknowledged 
Buganda to be ʻa native state of exceptional strength and cohesion’, (Paragraph 
94) and ‘a state enjoying a considerable degree of independence and protected by 
treaty’, (Paragraph 99). However, the overall picture of Uganda detailed by 
the Commission repeated the words quoted from the Constitutional Committee 
and added that ‘there is every temptation to her people to cultivate an exclusive 
tribal mentality’ and that ‘the sense of nationality is weakest where tribalism is 
strongest—most of all in Buganda which has always had a special status’. 

For the most part British rule had kept the thirty-seven or so ethnic groups 
apart from each other. This is not to say that broad-based affinities between 
groupings of Bantu, Nilotic, Nilo-Hamuitic and Sudanic peoples were not 
recognized, but, in effect, peace was kept through a policy of separating peoples 
rather than by bringing them together. The overall result was that the develop- 
ment of the country took place extremely unevenly. ‘Thus at the time of- 
Independence educational facilities, even taking into consideration population 
densities, greatly favoured the southern part of the country. 

As early as 1952 the newly formed Uganda National Congress which began to 
call for ‘Self-Government Now’ and ‘immediate Local Self-Government in 
Uganda’ drew a riposte from the ever alert Milton Obote in the form of a letter to 
the Uganda Herald. He claimed that such goals needed definition and so much 
as said that the Congress was a southern idea rather than a truly national — 
one. He reminded his readers that ‘Not long ago Mr Fenner Brockway, M.P. 
came to Uganda and concentrated his activities in and around Kampala. He 
returned to England and gave his version of the “Unification of all the Tribes in 
Uganda”. .. his version’, declared Obote, ‘is a direct negation of the established 
traditions of the semi-Hamites and the Norsemen (Nilotes) and we are worried 
about it’. He continued by pointing out that “We semi-Hamites and Norsemen 
of Uganda who have had no educational opportunity as the rest of Uganda, feel 
that the Congress, in aiming at “Self-Government in Uganda”, is hastening and 
thereby leaving us behind. Because of our inability to aim so high . . . it must be 
pointed out to the Congress here and now that with us, the question of questions 
lies in education and rapid development of African Local Governments . . .’ 

It was, of course, in the fifties that the tempo of political life in Uganda 
changed, and, even as the pre-war British administrations pursued a policy of 
gradual development in the perspective of ‘unlimited time’, they found 
themselves pre-occupied with keeping the peace, and, as David Apter has 
written, for District and Provincial Officers ‘political advance simply meant local 
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improvement’. Basically, the common view among administrators was that 
African ethnic groups were, in their ‘natural state’, constantly at war with one 
another. ‘By compartmentalizing the local units of government’, Apter wrote, 
‘it was thought that peace could be more easily maintained, the rule of law estab- 
lished, and ethnic antagonisms more or less eliminated’. As subsequent history 
has shown, they were frozen but not eliminated. 

With particular reference to that part of Uganda to the north, east and west of 
the Kingdoms, inclusion within the present boundaries was determined by 
external needs and not by the needs for Uganda unity. In general, Uganda had 
assumed its geographical outline by 1914, but we have to remember that there is 
. an area on the Sudan border not fixed until 1926 and, on the Kenya border, not 
agreed until 1932. In addition there were unsolved border disputes within 
Uganda, the most serious of which was the just allocation of the six counties 
originally under control of the Kingdom of Bunyoro, one of which contained the 
burial place of the Bunyoro Kings, and which had been awarded to Buganda by 
the British, following the defeat of the Banyoro by the British and Baganda 
forces in 1894, 

It was in accord with the establishment of British spheres of influence in 
opposition to other European powers (and we remember Marchand’s great trek 
to Fashoda) or to Ethiopia that it was decided to send an expedition under Major 
Macdonald to ‘survey’ the limits of the British sphere of influence south of the 
Ethiopian mountains and in the headwaters of the Juba river. The expedition 
was to be called the Juba Expedition. Its real purpose, contained in secret 
orders, was ‘to establish British influence with the natives as effectually to secure 
the territories in question against other powers’ by granting treaties. ‘It may be 
necessary’, an official noted, ‘for you to establish posts at intervals... or it may 
be sufficient to take the preferable course of securing the allegiance of the chiefs 
by presents and the grant of the British flag’. In the event, an army mutiny 
curtailed Macdonald’s movements and there was an administrative confusion 
over another northern expedition directed towards similar ends. Over the years 
the authority of the Protectorate was extended by British administrators, accom- 
panied frequently by Baganda agents and always a military force. In the 
colonizing process they applied the Baganda model which, in broad terms, had 
the long term effect of causing strong antipathies between the north and south in 
the country. As Mr H. Tufnell, the Political Officer in Acholi noted: “These 
tribes are not like tribes previously dealt with...in every other part of the 
Protectorate it has been found possible to enlarge the sphere of the administered 
area by peaceful means’. It was these considerable differences that were to 
jeopardize the growth of unity in this admittedly artificial country. In place of 
the special arrangements made with the Kingdoms separate orders-in-council 
had to be drawn up for each of the many Chieftaincies—some sixty or so were 
needed for Acholi—as the Protectorate extended its rule beyond the Kingdoms. 

In the north, however, the situation was very much more complex than those 
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broad statements imply and to leave them unqualified and without further 
investigation is to see them solely through the eyes of the Protectorate Officers 
and their Baganda agents. If the Acholi lacked an overall unifying structure, 
the Langi had even less, and we would need to inquire why the Langi were 
especially bellicose and fraught with raiding at the time when the first Protestant 
missionaries, under Albert Lloyd in 1903, made approaches to the Langi from 
Bunyoro to the west, and how it was, for instance, that a Langi clan leader 
(Daudi Odora) could scheme to draw in the Protectorate power as an ally against 
his rival and. could even reach the point of having permission from the govern- 
ment at Entebbe to borrow twelve Snider rifles with 1,200 rounds of ammunition 
(presumably not on loan) provided they were used only for defence. In John 
Tosh’s words in his valuable book on the Langi, this was justified by the 
negotiators as “an economical alternative to building a fort on the Nile’. Ina 
further summary of contemporary reports Tosh notes that ‘British officials in 
Bunyoro were aware that Odora was interpreting rather liberally the terms on 
which he had been lent the fire arms, but disapproval of his methods was out- 
weighed by the hope that his expanding influence would facilitate the opening of 
administration’. In fact it was not until 1908 that any part of Lango was 
administered by the Protectorate and not until 1918 that the whole of Lango was 
included. 

The most famous Baganda agent, Semei Kakungulu, was to leave his mark on 
the southern Langi. Squeezed out of Buganda by his rival Protestant chief, 
Apolo Kagwa, he moved by stages towards Lango across Lake Kyoga from 
Bugerere in Buganda hoping to establish a Baganda style chieftaincy by way of 
trade and conquest in south eastern Lango but met tough opposition. He there- 
fore resorted to brutal methods of government, recalled thus by a Langi (Tomasi 
Ojuka) interviewed by John Tosh: 


While Kakungulu was here (1899), if you were caught doing something 
wrong your ears or your lips were cut off, or the ear and the eye on opposite 
sides of the face were cut off. Thats how Kakungulu behaved. Sometimes 
four poles were stuck in the ground and you were tied on to them; then they 
lit a fire underneath and dried you out as a wild animal is dried out. 


Such terror tactics have lived in the mind of the south eastern Langi and the 
actions of Baganda agents, whether brutal or not so brutal, became associated 
with the Protectorate power that had introduced into this potentially prosperous 
area the new element of tax-collecting. The tax collectors and traders, many of 
whom were Baganda, needed protection, and when, in April 1907, a recently 
appointed agent (Bumbakali Kamya) and sixteen of his men, were murdered at 
Namasale by local Langi, the Protectorate Government decided the Langi, living 
on the Namasale peninsular and along the Abalang river, must be taught a 
lesson. Thus was mounted the untypical punitive Kyoga Expedition of June 
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1907 and, in ten days, according to the official figures, 163 villages were 
` destroyed, 200 Langi killed and 20,000 or 30,000 Langi ‘dealt with’. After this 
show of strength there was set up the first official District Administration which 
followed closely the pattern established eight or nine years earlier by 
Kakungulu. Tosh notes the confident judgement of-a British administrator, J. 
W. Grant, a few days after the completion of the Kyoga Expedition, that the 
Langi would be prepared to do whatever they are told ‘as soon as a European 
came upon the scene’. Some ten months later, following rebellious actions of 
the intransigent Langi, this same person is found reporting to the Chief Secretary 
that they are ‘raw savages’ and a naive reliance on ‘the use of intelligent Agents’ 
is recommended as the only system on which these people can be dealt with. 

Included among the Agents were to be a number of Protectorate appointed 
Chiefs in a society which had no tradition of Chieftancy. Labour on roads and 
other public works were to replace cattle raiding and were the responsibility of 
the new administration. Always a central factor in Langi society, cattle, which 
formed che necessary bridewealth in marriages, had been, particularly in times of 
shortage, the object of inter-village raiding. Hence this practice had been 
intensified following the massive death toll of cattle from rinderpest that hit the 
whole area of Lango in 1891. The shock of this and the shock of gradual 
encroachment by the foreigner with his new structures called for powers of 
adjustment the Langi could not be expected to show. We are in the presence of 
a series of discontinuities, one of the most important of which was the new 
education brought by the missionaries and which first found a home in the new 
Chief’s households and was mainly introduced, not by so-called Agents but by 
catechists. These centres took as their model the household of Daudi Odora 
which, in turn, derived from the Court of Bunyoro. Missionaries trained 
African teachers for bush schools but it was not until 1933 that the first senior 
school was opened at Boroboro, near Lira by the Church Missionary Society 
(CMS). Hitherto only the sons of the salaried chiefs, especially the County 
Chiefs, were sent by their fathers to CMS schools outside Lango, in Gulu, 
Ngora or Masinde, and, in the 1920s there is a record of one, Eria Olet, going to 
King’s College, Budo. Thus the educated young replaced their uneducated 
fathers in government service and preserved their positions of authority in the 
new society within the family, but, on the whole, were not so well received by 
the British officials. 

On the huge subject of education the Christian missions were encouraged by 
the Protectorate Government both to teach and to evangelise the people. It was 
not until 1919 that the Governor, Sir Robert Coryndon, formed a Committee to 
‘discuss without delay’ the part Government should play in education. The 
immediate outcome was the foundation of Makerere, originally named “The 
Uganda Technical College’. In 1924 Uganda had her first Director of 
Education, Mr Eric Hussey, formerly in the Sudan Civil Service. The relation 
between the government schools and the already existing scores of mission 
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schools was, on the whole, an uneasy one, as indeed was the relation between 
Catholic and Protestant schools throughout the country. Indeed a pattern of 
growth has seemed to portray an underlying dogma that wheresoever a Catholic 
school arises there shall a Protestant school be placed beside it and vice versa, 
though in Lango this pattern was slow to develop since the first Catholic Mission 
was not established (by the Verona Fathers) until 1930. Of course there has 
been good communication between Catholic and Protestant schools up and down 
the country, but in far too many instances potentially creative rivalries have been 
not merely sterile but antagonistic. Indeed, on the general subject of missions, 
it is pertinent to note that Peter Gale, in his book Uganda and the Mil Hill 
Fathers writes of the introduction in the 1890s of the largely ‘British’ Mill Hill 
mission to Uganda as being ‘a kind of spiritual buffer-state between the Anglican 
Mission and the White Fathers’. It was in the nature of things that British 
Missionaries would be more likely to accord with the Protectorate Government 
than those from other European countries. As the boarding schools were set 
up, the pupils were predominantly sons of chiefs who, in the words of Bishop 
Tucker, ‘in many respects were worse off than the children of the peasants. 
They were rarely brought up by their parents’. They were said ‘to run almost 
wild’ and it was determined (by the CMS) that if these important young persons 
were ‘to exercise in the days to come an influence for good upon their 
people ...it was absolutely essential that something should be done, and that 
speedily for the education of these neglected children, on the soundest possible 
lines’. Unhappily, Chieftaincies came to be designated according to religion and a 
safeguarding perpetuity was established. Thus, as Dr Dan Mudoola records in 
Busoga: ‘By the early 1920s, Protestant schools had been built in each Saza 
mainly under the benevolent sponsorship of Protestant Chiefs’. Such an order 
of events had emerged out of a war situation in Buganda and the overall 
application in the Protectorate, as it extended its control, of a policy of 
‘equilibrium’ formulated originally by Colonel Lugard in 1892 and not—looking 
at the situation with the eyes of today—one of unity. Thus were the 
Muslims brought back into Buganda in 1892 and given three small provinces to 
look after, and thus, in terms of influence in the country, they became, with the 
Catholics, a minority party. . 

For the most part boarding schools drew their pupils from their own locality 
and Sir William Gowers, the Governor, in a speech at King’s College, Budo in 
1927, quoted by Gordon McGregor in his history of the school, approved the 
development of the school on these lines: it was, in his view, rapidly to become a 
school for Baganda pupils only. In policy and practice dating back to Bishop 
Tucker this was contrary to the ideas of the CMS mission authorities responsible 
for Budo, but the non-Baganda sons of Chiefs remained a minority and it was 
several years before many of these came from the north of the country. 

In 1924 the American funded Phelps-Stokes Commission came to Uganda to 
report on educational needs and reported that ‘An educational system which 
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branches out into the whole of the Protectorate has been brought into being in 
co-operation with the Native chiefs, but without any supervision from the 
Colonial Government, and, until recently without any financial support. It is an 
educational achievement of which the missions can legitimately be proud’. It 
was noted as well that the new kind of education, though markedly literary, had 
strong local support. In the case of King’s College, Budo, and subsequently of 
other secondary schools, an influential Old Budonian Association was formed 
in 1914 having the Kabaka as its Patron which was to become an important 
Protestant body (re-named the “United Budonian Association’ in the 1920s) in 
the politics of Buganda. As Professor Karugire notes, the leadership of the 
Uganda National Congress of 1952 was ‘especially composed of the Old Boys of 
Budo— the then bastion of Protestant education in Uganda—who formed nearly 
70 per cent of the Governing Council of the new party’. 

In the event, as the birth of political parties was recorded in the 1950s and the 
expectations of Independence took hold of the minds of the mainly mission- 
educated new politicians, with few exceptions, they drew their support from 
their fellow religionists who were, in several instances, as in Ankole, also their 
fellow tribesmen. Thus Ibingira writes of the 1958 local elections: ‘Ankole had 
declined to hold direct elections because the ruling Protestant group’ (the 
Bahima of which Ibingira is a member) ‘heading the local government feared that 
if they opted for direct elections the predominantly Catholic electorate [(of 
Bairu)] would-defeat them’. In this way there has emerged almost a ‘tradition’ 
among ruling groups in Uganda that it is wiser to postpone or prevent the holding 
of elections if the chances of winning them are unpropitious. 

In Buganda the history of a pro-Protestant bias in the administration can be 
traced back to the victory of the Protestants over the Catholics in the war of 
1892, which, as Professor Karugire affirms ‘established Protestant ascendancy 
not only in Buganda but also in the whole Protectorate as its boundaries ex- 
panded beyond Buganda.... Discrimination against Catholics took the form of 
denying them public offices or not giving them such number of offices as were 
commensurate with their numbers’. 

It was natural that national political parties should take shape in Buganda, the 
most developed area in the country, and that the founders should initially be 
Baganda who had a point to make against the Lukuko or Legislative Council. 
Thus the first President of the Democratic Party (DP) in 1956 was Matayo 
Mugwanya, grandson of Stanislaus Mugwanya who had led the Catholic forces in 
the Buganda wars, and who had been manipulated out of his chances of being 
elected Katikiro (Prime Minister) of the Lukiiko by the influential manoeuvres 
of the Kabaka. In his place was elected an ultra conservative saza chief, 
Michael Kintu, for a period in which the Kabaka and his Lukiiko were to be 
drastically challenged by the new political parties. Neither this event nor 
Muwanga’s exclusion from his seat (for Mawokota) by the Kabaka is mentioned 
by the Kabaka in his apologia, The Desecration of My Kingdom. 
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The successor to Mugwanya as DP President was Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka 
and it was he who formed, first as Chief Minister and then as Prime Minister 
from March 1962, the internal self-government of Uganda. This was the result 
of the first ever direct elections in the whole country and which the Kabaka and 
the Lukuko had effectively boycotted in Buganda by preventing all but 2 per 
cent of the eligible voters from registering. Despite the fact that the DP was a 
predominantly Catholic party and that there were more Catholics than 
Protestants in Buganda, a combination of loyal protestations for the Kabaka and 
anti-Catholic harassment made a mockery of the democratic process. Never- 
theless, with the trickle of votes cast in Buganda the DP won 19 seats. In all, 
the party won 43 seats as against the 35 seats of the Uganda People’s Congress 
(UPC). The UPC had been in existence only a year and had been formed 
under Milton Obote, who, despite his earlier criticism of the Uganda National 
Congress, had led a non-Baganda wing of it. It posed as the party of com- 
promise and was determined to win the vital next election which would decide 
which party was to take Uganda into full independence. 

Soon after the shaky DP victory, it would seem that Ibingira, with Obote’s not 
immediately won approval, made approaches to the Kabaka on behalf of the 
UPC to propose an alliance between his recently formed movement, Kabaka , 
Yekka (The King alone) and the VPC since both were interested in 
defeating the DP which had been accused in the recently held Lukiiko direct 
elections of aiming to overthrow the monarchy. These elections of 1962, with 
strategically drawn electoral boundaries, had resulted in 65 seats going to the 
Protestant Kabaka Yekka candidates and only 3 seats to the DP and these were in 
the six so-called lost counties. The Buganda Constitution of 1961 had given the 
Kabaka powers to appoint an Electoral Boundary Commissioner who success- 
fully layed the ground plan for this sweeping victory of almost universally like- 
minded members. 

Ibingira describes in his book, The Forging of an African Nation, ‘the well- 
known and ill-fated alliance between the UPC and KY’ as one requiring 
‘tremendous activity and diplomatic skill’ and adds that, if Obote did not care to 
agree that it should go forward, he should be replaced in the leadership of the 
UPC by his most likely rival at the time, William Nadiope, soon to be elected the 
Kyabazinga of Busoga. As presented in his cursory account of the negotiations 
which took nearly seven months, the motive behind them lays stress on 
‘exercising power’ rather than on uniting the Kingdom of Buganda with the rest - 
of Uganda. Mention is made that several of the UPC leaders (including 
Ibingira) had been to Budo and thereby shared the experience of a common 
Protestant education with many of the Lukuko members and that the UPC was 
‘basically a Protestant-led party’. According to the Kabaka in the Desecration of 
My Kingdom, ‘innumerable promises of respect for our position after 
independence’ were made by Obote during the negotiations and that Obote went 
as far as to say: ‘He would step down, and I should choose whoever I wished to 
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be Prime Minister. Though I did not particularly like him, for he was not a 
particularly likeable man, I agreed to the alliance without misgivings. He 
understood our fears for the position of Buganda; we shared his hopes for a 
united, prosperous and free Uganda’. 

For Professor Karugire: “The. coalition between the UPC and Mengo govern- 
ment (Lukiiko) was a cynic’s delight because the two parties had divergent views | 
on almost every conceivable subject. Additionally; Mengo did not have, and 
could not have been expected to have had, anything by way of a national policy’. 

As the Internal Self-Government Conference at Lancaster House proceeded, 
from 18 September to 9 October 1961, it became clear that the UPC/Lukuko 
lobby was too strong for Benedicto Kiwanuka and his ruling DP government 
delegation so that, though bitterly contested, the decision was reached 
concerning the 21 Buganda representatives to the National Assembly. This was 
done against the clear recommendation of the John Wild Constitutional 
. Committee, of which Obote, Magezi, Nadiope and Obwangor—by now UPC 
delegates—were members. The subject of dispute, the one upon which the 
Kabaka Yekka/UPC Alliance positively hinged, was the principle of indirect 
elections to the national assembly upon which the Wild Committee had 
pronounced in clear terms as follows: ‘In the interests of the unity of Uganda, in 
the interests of the very great majority of the people of Uganda: 


1. Direct elections should be held in all parts of the country on the next 
occasion. 


2. No option should be offered to the alternative of indirect elections’. 


After noting the effectiveness of the Buganda boycott of the 1961 elections, 
the Munster Commission weakened the position by making the introduction of 
the common roll in Uganda subject to Buganda’s opinion on indirect elections. 
They nevertheless recommended a system of compulsory powers to counter 
intimidation without, it would seem, really believing in the possibility of making 
such powers effective or estimating the consequences of applying them. 

In the Constitution agreed at Lancaster House the Baganda were given the 
option to choose or not to choose direct elections, and at the insistence of the 
Baganda delegation this was written into the final draft. Following this alliance 
with the UPC, there was no doubt about their choice and no doubt which party 
would win the Independence election. For the Secretary of State this arrange- 
ment seemed the only way in which he could obtain the co-operation of Buganda 
within a federal constitution and the national whole, and ‘With Obote’s support’, 
wrote the Kabaka, ‘we obtained a great deal of what we wanted and looked to 
receive the next later’. 

Meanwhile, the UPC, ‘the party of compromise’, formed in March 1960, ‘had 
vowed all along: 


1. To struggle relentlessly by all constitutional means for the immediate 
attainment of complete independence. 
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2. To uphold. the dignity and prestige of hereditary rulers and other heads of 
African governments. 

3. To promote, secure and maintain the complete unity of the peoples of 
Uganda under a strong government conducive to stability and rapid progress. 

Two over-riding considerations governed their strategy: to win votes and to 
achieve independence. Intractable problems, like that of the ‘Lost Counties’ 
were to be left until after Independence, by means of a referendum, as recom- 
mended by the Molson Commission appointed on 20 December 1961 to examine 
the dispute upon which issue the Katikiro of Bunyoro had presented a 
Memorandum to the Constitutional Conference of 1961 and upon which, over 
the years, the Omukama had petitioned the Secretary of State at least five times, 
even as the Mubende Bunyoro Committee had petitioned him for the return of 
the captured lands south of Kafu River three times. 

When the UPC was returned to power in April 1962, they had a clear majority 
of 37 to 24 over the Democratic Party outside Buganda and the 21 Kabaka Yekka 
seats gave them a dominating position in the country. Of the 24 DP members, 
Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, the first Prime Minister, was not one: in Parliament 
the party was led by Mr Bataringaya. 

The previous history of the country made the formation of a federal consti- 
tution an inevitability. Meanwhile the absence of any genuine feeling of 
nationhood among the people drastically curtailed the possibility of making it 
work. Unfortunately, British Colonial regimes, by their nature, did not provide 
the new politicians with the experience of government. They could oppose or 
agree but there were all too few opportunities for accepting responsibility for 
decisions taken. 

It is important to remember that Ugandan politicians came to power at the 
centre by way of their experience in local politics and brought their local issues 
with them. Most of them had risen to prominence through being members of 
chiefly families; for instance Milton Obote is the son of a sub-county chief 
(Stanley Opeto) appointed in 1935 and a protegée of his uncle, the long- 
standing county chief (Yakobo Adoko), As Cherry Gertzel has reminded us in 
her important essay, Party and Locality in Northern Uganda, 1945-1962, 
Obote’s first major speech, on 12 March 1958, in the Legislative Council 
demanded that the implications of the Buganda Agreement for Uganda’s 
development as a unitary state be recognised. Throughout the colonial period 
there was hardly any part of the country that failed to respond, usually in a 
defensive way, to the presence of, and to the privileged position of, the 
Kingdom of Buganda. In most places the response was also imitative, marked, 
for instance, early on, by Daudi Odora being called locally the ‘Kabaka of 
Lango’. 

As the pattern of indirect rule was developed through Uganda, it was the 
county chiefs, especially in the areas not within the Kingdoms, who became the 
most vocal promoters of African opinion, but it was unusual for a chief to be 
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appointed to his own district. (The appointment of Stanley Opeto had been an 
exception to this). Since traditional local loyalties remained strong, there was 
considerable rivalry and jockeying for position between chiefs, particularly, as 
Gertzel points out, in Acholi where in April 1949, the District Commissioner 
firmly declared: 


It will not be permitted to try and make a sort of hereditary king whose family 
would become rulers. This would not be in accordance with modern ideas 
and the intention of giving the people more say in their own government. 


This latter intention was the government’s reply to movements among county 
chiefs in different parts of the country for the appointment of the equivalent of a 
paramount chief ostensibly to co-ordinate the work of the chiefs. It was to fill 
the widening gap between the chiefs and the people, however, that the District 
Council system was set up in Uganda by the African Local Government 
Ordinance of 1949. It was to be followed by the 1955 Ordinance promulgated 
under the governorship of Sir Andrew Cohen by which the District Council 
became the District Administration and under which councils were free to 
introduce direct elections, to accept or not to accept the new ordinance. In 
fact, as Gertzel points out, the districts of Busoga, Toro and Bukedi did not 
accept the new ordinance and, throughout Uganda, ‘no two councils developed 
in the same way, and until 1962 no two councils followed the same rules’. The 
overall effect, nevertheless, was that the councils became politicized by the new 
political parties. In turn, the councils themselves, though in varying degrees, 
became politically divided, though they did not cease, as Gertzel underlines, to 
provide valuable services to their local communities. “This was the level of 
government’, she writes, ‘that was the most significant for the vast majority of the 
people and most relevant to their daily lives’. 

In addition, however, there was an important element built into the very 
marrow of each political party as 1t was hastily formed on the expectation of 
Independence that Ibingira describes from the inside in two thought-provoking 
paragraphs: 


We have noted that the average, indeed the vast number of politicians, 
were poor. It was essential, if their political organizations were to succeed, 
that they have the means to carry out their programmes. It was natural that 
some of them should have levied contributions from their followers or gone 
abroad to sympathetic independent nations for financial assistance. Enough 
money was obtained from both these sources to run the political parties these 
men led. 

It is a matter of deep regret that most of the funds collected in this way 
were pocketed’ by several of these leaders and used for their personal 
comfort. This exercise started with the beginning of political parties, 
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and the consequences could not have been other than discouraging. Some 
enthusiastic and honest followers, dissatisfied with such corruption, either 
became indifferent to the nationalist cause or dropped out in disgust. Top 
positions in some party hierarchies became the focus of the most intricate 
struggle for those who wanted to use them as their predecessors had done. 
Occasionally this caused splits or pressure groups in a party that was other- 
wise ideologically completely united. This remained a legacy in Uganda 
politics until independence and even beyond. 


Enough will have been said so far to indicate the extreme range of difficulty 
the newly elected government faced on taking up their responsibilities after 
Independence Day on 9 October 1962. On considering the way the UPC 
leadership took its final shape in the lead up to Independence Professor Karugire 
has this to say: . 


... few people, especially in Africa, join politics if there is no prospect of 
exercising power so that since these non-Baganda politicians, Obote (Lango), 
Obwangor (Teso), Magezi (Bunyoro), Babitha (Toro), did not see any 
prospect of gaining power by working together with their Baganda counter- 
parts, they sought to achieve the same objective by competing with them. As 
the British threatened to give independence to Uganda, the Ugandan leaders 
did not close their ranks—mutual recriminations intensified instead. 


He is referring to the merger that took place between the Uganda People’s 
Union, a group of African members of the Legislative Council, and the Uganda 
National Congress, originally Buganda based but having a wing led by Obote, 
and whatever we may think of the ‘threat’ of Independence there 1s little doubt 
that leaders arrived at the top more conspicuously by negative paths than by 
positive ones, though their official pronouncements were fraught with anxiety to 
serve and unite. It was convenient, even necessary, for the British to believe 
the promises of good intention, and, until the last moment, they could have 
withheld independence until these promises had been forthcoming. As the 
Munster Commission noted, the final arrangements for independence were being 
worked out alongside the civil war in the Congo. ‘Against this’, it stated, ‘the 
hypothesis of a unitary state could no longer be taken for granted’, and at the 
1962 Constitutional Conference both political parties pressed for full federal 
status for all the Kingdoms, to which was added Busoga under the new 
Kyabazinga, a strong UPC man, rather than for ‘full federal status for Buganda 
and a semi-federal status for Ankole, Bunyoro and Toro’ as recommended on 
economic grounds by the Munster Commission. Votes for the parties in the 
Kingdoms were then of greater consequence than the long term diversity-in- 
unity idea upon which the federal part of the constitution was necessarily 
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based. Yet the 1962 Constitution could be seen as a parcel of contradictions, 
being neither fully federal nor fully unitary, in that it had to include arrange- 
ments for ten districts regarded as unitary in which the central government was 
given wider powers than in the Kingdoms. In all areas it was to have control 
over foreign affairs, the army and the police. 

The story of the next ten years and until the Amin Coup, which craves for 
scholarly investigation, is one characterized by the elimination of the federal 
elements and by an attempt to bring the authority of the central government 
into all parts of the country—to make Uganda into a unitary state with the overall 
national goal of the “One Country-——One People’, as stated in Obote’s Common 
Man’s Charter of 1968, or, by extension, “To build the Republic of Uganda as 
one country with one People, one Parliament and one Government’. Yet the 
problem confronting the central government throughout was one of inadequate 
legitimacy. Throughout, the period is marked by an annual 40 per cent increase 
in the size of the armed forces from about 1,200 in 1962 to about 6,000 in 1967, 
and by the progressive isolation of the leaders; indeed, in the late 1960s we have 
to write the word in the singular, of the leader, Milton Obote. In the process, 
the 1962 Constitution was rejected and two other Constitutions of 1966 and 1967, 
were imposed upon the Parliament and on the people which gave greatly 
increased powers to the President, who, from 1966, became an executive 
President. It is hard to determine at what stage Obote made up his mind to 
confront the Kabaka and the Kingdom of Buganda and from thence the other 
kingdoms, but it is tempting, from the small amount of evidence available and his 
- careful preparing of the ground, to think that he had intended it all along. At 
the time of the negotiations of the UPC/KY Alliance, Obote’s threat to crush 
Buganda was remembered, but, in the words of the Kabaka, ‘waved aside as an 
impetuous remark made to please the crowds. Now we thought him reformed, 
the obvious and best ally against Kiwanuka and the hated DP’. Hf, in fact, as 
Ibingira insists, Obote boasted in a speech in Mbale in 1967 that he had made the 
Kabaka President of Uganda in 1963 in order to trap him and eventually to 
destroy him, we should remember that, although the Kabaka’s five-year appoint- 
_ ment as President turned out to be a trap, there was, at the time, no other 
possible candidate. The turning point came with the defeat of the Baganda 
cause in the referendum held on 4 November 1964, in accordance with the 
Constitution, to decide whether the remaining two ‘lost counties’ should be 
returned to Bunyoro. As President, the Kabaka should have ratified the 
transfer; as Kabaka, such an act was an impossibility. Meanwhile the 
UPC/KY alliance had disintegrated, largely through defections to the UPC and 
Obote had felt strong enough to end it in August 1964. Ten KY members had 
defected to the UPC and had been branded as traitors by the Lukiiko but could 
not be withdrawn by them, and on the last day of the year the leader of the 
Opposition, Mr Bataringaya, crossed the floor with five other DP members. 
The remaining KY members had already crossed to the DP benches but in no 
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way joined them politically. Thus was the way opening up for the establish- 
ment of a one party State as a means of unifying the country. 

As the tide turned against the alliance, of which Ibingira had been the main 
progenitor, it is with something of a shock that one notes that he, as Secretary 
General of the UPC, was reported to have opened a UPC branch in Masaka in 
Buganda by declaring, and I quote verbatim: ‘I completely reject the. idea of 
saying that the best way to preserve the monarchy is to draw the name of the 
Monarch into active politics, such as the association of the Kabaka’s name with 
that of Kabaka Yekka’. He continued boldly: “When a group of people, simply 
because, by themselves alone, they do not have sufficient stature to get what they 
want, set out to achieve it by the use of the ruler’s name under cover of excessive 
love of him, I wish to state, in fact, by so doing they draw the ruler’s name into 
political controversy.... Let not people deceive you that when you join the 
UPC you will cease to have the Kabaka’. 

Despite this double-talk, it was for the alleged participation in a so far 
unproven plot to save the Kabaka and overthrow Obote that Ibingira was 
arrested with four other Ministers during a Cabinet meeting at Entebbe on 22 
February 1966. The meeting had been called to discuss the terms of reference 
for the Commission of Inquiry of three East African judges into the charges made 
in Parliament by Mr Daudi Ocheng against Mr Obote, Prime Minister, Mr 
Onama, Minister of Defence, Mr Nekyon, Minister for Planning and 
Community Development and Colonel Amin, Deputy Commander of the 
Army. Mr Ocheng claimed to have evidence that they had received gold, 
Ivory, money and other properties from the Congo. The Commission was also 
to inquire into a plot entered into by the same four persons ‘to compel by force of 
arms or constraint or otherwise, the nullification, abrogation or the defeasance of 
the Constitution’. The accusations were made in Parliament.on 4 February 
when the Prime Minister was on a northern tour, and, following the arrests 
within ten days of his return, he, then, three days later, suspended the 1962 
Constitution. Parliament had called for the suspension of Amin but, since this 
was outside their powers, he was, instead, sent on leave but on the same day as 
the arrests Brigadier Opolot, the Commander of the Army, was himself arrested 
and Amin promoted by Obote to the top job. Since the President was still 
Commander-in-Chief legal niceties were ignored, Obote having declared 
himself to have taken over ‘all powers of Government’. 

The three judges who finally sat, first in Mbale and then in Kampala, to sift 
the twenty-one dramatic allegations contained in Daudi Ocheng’s speech began 
their investigations on 8 March 1966 and concluded them on 25 March. They 
were the Vice-President of the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa who acted as 
Chairman, and a High Court judge from Kenya and Tanzania. Their report, 
completed on 4 May and passed to the Minister of Internal Affairs, is a massive 
document that remained unpublished until August 1971, when, inadvertently 
and certainly ironically, Amin gave his consent to its release. In its 852 pages of 
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question and answer, and 17 pages of summing up and judgement the only 
positive conclusion is that the Commission decided to accept the evidence of the 
Manager of the Commercial Bank of Africa, Limited, that Colonel Amin had, ‘on 
25 January, 1965, one bar of gold which he said was one of eleven he had in his 
possession’ (page 860). This was wealth over and above the shs 480,000 the 
Congolese revolutionaries (Christopher Gbenye, Thomas Kanza, Tony Nyati) 
had given him ‘for which he has duly accounted to them’. Messrs. Obote, 
Onama and Nekyon were absolved from guilt for lack of evidence. 

The theme that comes out of what was brought to light of the tangle of 
Uganda/Congolese policy is that Uganda decided to support the Gbenye 
provisional government secretly, and this entailed using Amin in 1965, who had 
ethnic connections in the Congo, to train the revolutionary army in the Congo 
and to provide it with equipment. This was a personal decision of Obote since 
Brigadier Opolot, Amin’s senior, was deemed not to be trustworthy. The 
Congolese affair, however, was of secondary importance to the pending 
disturbances in Buganda. There had been troop movements near Kampala in 
October 1965, the first of which was said to have been an attempt at a coup by 
Opolot and his southern allies, and the second was said to have taken the form of 
an Amin/Obote show of force. There were further troop movements and much 
conflict of interpretation as to their intentions. Certainly the army had come 
strongly into the political arena after the mutiny of 1964 and was seriously 
divided on ethnic grounds, as Alex Latim, leader of the opposition, chose to 
point out to Parliament on 13 January 1966. That Opolot was married to the 
daughter of Paulo Kavuma, ex-Katikiro of Buganda, and that Daudi Ocheng 
was a Close friend of the Kabaka, were not unimportant factors in the 
unfolding of events. In his speech on 13 January Latim warned the House not 
to rely upon the army’s power of coercion. 

Obote, then, with the Army behind him, and his own stout avowals of his own 
and Amin’s innocence, was in a position to force the issue against the President 
and the Kingdom of Buganda. He was fighting for his own political survival and 
he had taken a series of irrevocable actions from which there could be no 
alternative to armed confrontation, even as, if we recall Major Macdonald’s 
Report on the religious wars of 1892, Colonel Lugard, by arming the Protestant 
Party, made war inevitable then. 

A battle of words preceded the fighting. Obote addressed the nation on 
Television; the Lukiiko had two letters sent to the Prime Minister by the Kabaka 
made public; Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka addressed an open letter to the Prime 
Minister. In attempting to mobilize support on television, Obote denied the 
existence of conflicts within the UPC leadership and upheld the rights of the 
common man against ‘the big man’ referring to the Kabaka/President, who, he 
claimed, had acted unconstitutionally on three occasions and had used the 
Constitution against the common man. He warned that ‘this country might 
have been plunged into very grave dangers of finding itself invaded by foreign 
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troops for the sake of satisfying the selfish motives of a few individuals’. The 
President/Kabaka stated that Obote had ‘no support of the people of the 
country’ who would ‘never recognize your usurpation of the powers the 
Constitution clearly vests in the President. On 3 March, the same day as 
these letters were made public, Kiwanuka issued his open letter in which he 
referred to the Constitution as ‘a sacred document which is the sheet anchor of 
our freedom’ and stated that recent events had been caused by ‘a long standing 
struggle for power within your party’. He called upon the Prime Minister to 
hold a general election, and, drawing attention to ‘your friend Nkrumah’, gave 
Obote the dire reminder that ‘it was within his own Army that preparations for 
his overthrow were started five years ago. For all those years’, he continued, 
‘Nkrumah saw and talked to those officers who showed the greatest respect to 
him, but only on the surface. Take that as a lesson’. The big man syndrome 
was attributed to Obote himself for the ‘squandering of public funds in matters 
such as your wedding’ and on ‘your Ministers’ with their new cars 
and expensive houses and the rest. The threat of invasion by foreign! troops 
was ridiculed as non-existent. 

In the Lukiiko the hawks prevailed and the motion ‘that this Lukiiko resolves 
not to recognize at all the Uganda Government whose headquarters must be 
moved away from Buganda soil’ was passed—a decision on a par with that taken 
to secede on 1 January 1961. A sample of the Lukiiko debate on the ` 
subject, quoted by Dr Kanyeihamba in his book Constitutional Law and 
Government in Uganda, runs as follows: 


Gentlemen, the time has come to carry out our plans.... The essence 
of this motion may be analogically explained in terms of ants. Red ants live 
in their ant-hill and are divided in two: The Queen who is only one and many, 
many soldiers whose main task is to see that none touch the Queen at all. 
Should any try to do so the alarm is raised, war begins and the soldiers fight to 
the death before the Queen can be harmed. ‘Thus Obote’s constitution is a 
move to harm the Queen, Kabaka Mutesa I]. We have now raised an alarm 
by calling this Lukiko. Let the fight begin at once, let all die to save the 
Queen... 


Mr Kiwanuka ended his open letter with the words: “We prefer death to being 
your slaves’ and he was to be killed on a matter of principle under Amin’s 
Government. We do not have to be reminded that it was Amin who com- 
manded the attack on the Kabaka’s Palace on 24 May 1966, nor that the Kabaka 
was overthrown and again went into exile, and that the structures of his Kingdom 
were destroyed. 

The ultimate authority that enabled Obote to bring about these events was the 
greatly increased Ugandan army following a vital turning point in the history of 
modern Uganda, namely the Army mutiny of January 1964 and following the 
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revolution in Rwanda, the war in the southern Sudan and the crisis in the Cones: 
and, no doubt, cattle raiding in Karamoja. 

The Constitution referred to by the Lukiiko speaker was seca by Milton 
` Obote to the National Parliament on 15 April 1966 while fighter planes, piloted 
by Israelis, swooped overhead. Members were asked to swear allegiance to the 
new leadership, agree to remain in office for another five years and accept that 
the ‘old document’ (The 1962 Constitution) had from the start been unworkable 
and that the federal relationships were ‘for ever’ dead. The new Constitution, 
which was to make Obote the executive President of Uganda was explained to a 
parliament whose members had had no opportunity to read it. ‘This is the 
document’, Obote declared. ‘Fairly soon you will find copies in your pigeon 
holes’. It was passed unread by a large majority. Obote had thus gained 
executive control over Parliament, eliminated the Ibingira wing of the UPC and 
was to follow this with a drastic purge of the armed forces that left them almost 
entirely composed of Acholi, Langi and West Nilers. 

After the overthrow of the Kabaka, a state of emergency was in force in 
Buganda until Obote himself was overthrown by Amin on 25 January 
1971. National unity was no nearer achievement then than it had been in the 
first years of Independence.and was to be more deeply pitted still during the 
years of Amin’s dictatorial rule. 
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ETHIOPIA: REVOLUTION, CLASS, AND THE 
NATIONAL QUESTION 


* EDMOND J. KELLER 


A Theoretical Framework 
Many AFRICANIST scholars seeking to explain the dynamics of political and 
economic change have pointed to ethnicity as the most salient explanatory 
variable. There is no doubt that the ethnic factor does explain much in African 
politics, but the basis of ethnic conflict and just how much it explains are open 
debates. Initially some scholars argued that ethnic affinities were primordially 
based,! and that ethnic groups tended to be locked in hard and fast categories 
based on factors such as language, religion, race and/or assumed blood ties.? 
These disparate groups were made to cohere, it was only thought, by the 
coercive authority of the colonial state. Inter-group conflicts, when they 
occurred, were conveniently labelled ‘tribal conflicts’ without much attention 
devoted to getting at the origins of such conflict. More recently, however, this 
perspective has come in for a great deal of criticism. First, some scholars, while 
acknowledging the political saliency of ethnicity, suggest new interpretations of 
the fundamental forces underpinning contemporary incidents of ethnic conflict in 
Africa;3 and, second, neo-Marxist class analysts suggest that contemporary 
incidents of ethnic conflict in Africa are more the product of class contradictions 
disguised by false consciousness than they are of ancient, primordial 
antagonisms.4 

The first, non-Marxist, set of revisionists generally recognize that most ethnic 
conflict, instead of being based on primordial sentiments, is based on the 
competition among various ethnic groups over the scarce resources of the 
modernizing sector. We might call this phenomenon the new ethnicity. 
Although kith and kin in rural areas continue to be a salient reference group for 
urban-based relatives, ethnic conflicts generally occur only in urban areas and 
involve debates over economic resources found there, such as jobs, patronage, 
education, and so forth. In addition, revisionists suggest that ethnicity as a 
variable affecting political behaviour is fluid, intermittent, and experiential.5 


Edmond Keller is an Associate Professor of Political Science at Indiana University. 
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Traditionally a large proportion of African peoples organized themselves along 
clan and not tribal lines. The clan was generally conceived to be the terminal 
community. But with the advent of colonialism, it became common for groups 
to be identified (and eventually for them to identify themselves) in terms of an 
expanded ethnic community which came to be known as the tribe.6 Often this 
revised conception of the ethnic group led to the incorporation of peoples and 
whether voluntarily, inadvertently, or involuntarily, into expanded ethnic 
communities for one reason or another’. 

The colonial state and eventually the independent nation-state in black Africa 
contributed greatly to the emergence of the modern conception of ethnic 
identity. At the same time, however, revisionists emphasize that the new 
ethnicity 1s not always the basis for political action. Often competition is based 
on clan identities; thus, we might witness intra-ethnic (clan) competition more 
frequently than we witness inter-ethnic (tribal) competition and conflict. What 
seems to determine the scope of the individual’s ethnic reference group at a 
‘given point in time are the nature of the stakes involved and the nature of 
the existing political climate. For example, the various clans of the Kikuyu find 
themselves in regular competition, through political patrons, over the delivery of 
social services from the central government. But when, for one reason or 
another, the political climate begins to emit cues which force individuals from 
various clans to identify more closely with one another, the change in 
fundamental allegiance has been dramatic. In 1968, for instance, when Tom 
Mboya, a well-known Luo politician was killed in Kenya by a Kikuyu, the 
Kikuyu clans as a group felt threatened and began to organize for possible 
collective action as an expanded ethnic community.® 

Revisionists also alert us to the fact that ethnically-based political action is 
intermittent. Individuals and groups may, for instance, act on the basis of 
individual preference at one point in time; at another they may make choices 
based upon clan-based considerations; or they might even decide to act in a given 
manner based upon their perception of the class interests at stake. ‘The scope 
and intensity of political competition centering around the new ethnicity is most 
. often determined by how ethnic elites define political situations. But it is 
important to remember that the new ethnicity is not always operable in politics. 

Hence, the revisionists acknowledge that social class as well as ethnicity could 
be the basis for political action in contemporary Africa; but they tend to leave it 
at that. Little effort is made to delve into the nature and consequences of 
6. See Young, The Politics of Cultural Pluralism, pp. 23-37. 

7. See, I. Wallerstein, ‘Ethnicity and National Integration’, -Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines 
(1960); Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africa (New York, 1957); and P. C. Lloyd, 
African in Social Change (Penguin, 1967). 

8. The Kikuyu have a tradition of ‘oathing’ during times of crisis. There are two basic oaths: 
the ‘Oath of Unity’ and the ‘Warrior Oath’. The former is more customary, but the latter is 
invoked when the group is severely threatened. It seems that in this case only the ‘Oath of 
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classes in Africa. Some neo-Marxist scholars, however, have recently 
attempted to fill this void by ‘bending’ Marx to fit Africa. What has resulted is 
generally a hodge-podge of classificatory schemes intended to establish the exist- 
ence of classes in Africa and to infer contradictions which will lead (are leading, 
or have led) to class conflict.2 Few such studies have tried to analyse the 
dialectical, historical process by which African classes were formed or the nature 
of current class dynamics. This is not to say that the neo-Marxists as a group 
are guilty of this deficiency. Some are beginning to reexamine critically the 
applicability of Marxist class analysis to Africa and have suggested new direc- 
tions for research.!° The basis for their suggestions is the assumption that we 
must consciously address several ‘anomalies’ in Marx’s theory of social change 
and construct a model which is culturally relevant to Africa (or more specifically 
to a given African society), while at the same time preserving the essence of the 
Marxian methodology. Aiden Foster-Carter, for example, presents a cogent 
critique of the relevance of orthodox Marxist theory to the African situation.?! 
He notes that the transition to capitalism in Africa differed significantly from the 
European pattern. Instead of capitalism being born of feudalism in Africa as in 
Europe, it was imposed from the outside. Moreover, rather than destroying 
traditional modes of production and social relationships, in many cases colonial 
capitalism utilized these structures to advance its own objectives.!2. Resulting 
contradictions, according to Foster-Carter, are responsible for current patterns 
of underdevelopment in Africa. 

A fundamental hindrance to applymg Marx’s European-based model in 
Africa is its conceptualization of social change as an essentially endogenous 
process and its inability to conceptualize what Marx himself called the ‘fact of 
conquest’. History is replete with examples of significant social change result- 
ing from foreign intervention. Foremost amongst these must be the incorpor- 
ation of Africa into the world capitalist system as a result of European colonialism 
and the consequent interruption of the normal progress of human events. 
Marx’s model does not allow for such ‘skipping of stages’, nor does it account for 
the coexistence of politically salient ethnic and class affinities. 

This is not to say that Marxist ideas are irrelevant to Africa. On the contrary, 


9. See for example, G. Arrighi and J. S. Saul, ‘Nationalism and Revolution in Sub-Saharan 
Africa’. in R. Miliband and J. Saville, (eds.), Socialist Register (London, 1969) and B. 
Magubane, ‘The Evolution of the Class Structure in Africa’, in P. Gutkind and I. Wallerstein, 
(eds.), The Political Economy of Contemporary Africa (Beverly Hills, 1976). 
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in Ralph Milliband and J. Saville, (eds.), The Socialist Register 1977 (London, 1978); I. 
Wallerstein, ‘Class and Class Conflict in Africa’, Monthly Review (February 1975) pp. 24-42, 
and Richard Sklar, “The Nature of Class Domination in Africa’, Journal of Modern African 
Studtes, 17, (1979), pp. 531-52, 
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what is being suggested here is that the ‘fact of conquest’ preempted the natural 
evolution of African societies, creating numerous contextural anomalies which 
must be addressed if Marxist ideas are to be made relevant to Africa. As a 
result of European conquest, African societies were controlled from outside. 
Foreign forces came to determine how society was organized and functioned on 
so many dimensions. As colonial power was consolidated, so contradictions 
arose which served to crystallize national consciousness among African peoples 
all over the continent, while simultaneously social classes were being formed. 

Colonial states, in contrast to what had existed before, were organized into 
territorial units which were clearly defined. Capitalism was introduced, but 
initially it did not completely dominate traditional modes of production. Some 
traditional social relations were maintained, some were adapted and others 
transformed; and as capitalism took root, social classes began to form. On the 
eve of the independence era, African social relations were in a process of 
transition, with traditional and quasi-traditional social relations still being 
dominant. It was natural, therefore, for Africans to seize on the ‘national 
question’ as a justification for their desire for self-determination. For freedom 
and independence, they were prepared to ‘die as clans and tribes and be reborn 
as nations’ (admittedly, for some this ‘death’ was ephemeral). 

Significantly, colonial capitalism gave rise to contradictions based not only on 
class, but also on race and/or the new ethnicity. Under European colonialism, 
broadly speaking whites controlled the productive processes and blacks provided 
the labour; and thus race and class were intertwined. Moreover, for adminis- 
trative purposes Africans were organized into. expanded ethnic categories. 
The result was a complex interplay between, and among, many factors. 
Consequently, we cannot hope to understand the true nature of African politics 
without understanding how race, ethnicity and class interact. For the: most 
part, the race question has been solved through nationalist revolutions, but 
ethnic and class contradictions are still potential sources of conflict. These 
factors might influence political dynamics singly or together and must therefore 
be considered together. 

What is being suggested here is what we might call a relational perspective. 
This is based on the assumption that any theoretical perspective must be closely 
related to the sociocultural context to which it is being applied. Such a model 
‘would seem to apply to all African countries which experienced European 
colonialism. But does it apply to those few which were virtually untouched by 
European colonialism such as Liberia or Ethiopia? Ethiopia, for example, up 
until recently was commonly referred to as ‘the Hidden Empire’ because of its 
relative isolation; it was seen as a feudal autocracy, unintegrated into the world 
capitalist system. Also, as a result of having defeated an invading Italian force 
in 1896 at Adowa, the Ethiopian state was mythicized as the epitome 
of African independence and self-determimation. Leaders such as Emperors 
Menelik II and Haile Selassie I worked hard at projecting Ethiopia’s image in the 
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world community as a viable, unified nation-state-which could trace its origins to 
antiquity. 

The myth of unity and viability was broken, however, with the outbreak of 
the Ethiopian Revolution in 1974. The question is: How do we explain the 
revolution? Is classical Marxist class analysis more applicable to Ethiopia than 
other areas of Africa or can we understand this period of conflict solely in terms 
of an ‘ethnicity’ paradigm? Or, is our relational perspective more relevant? It 
is argued here that the same relational approach we suggested for the rest of 
Africa, which considers the relevance of ‘the fact of conquest’, applies to 
Ethiopia as well. This becomes clear when we cut through some of the myths 
which surrounded the Ethiopian Empire. ' 

There are several facts which must be borne in mind. The first 1s: Ethiopia 
did not escape a colonial era. Instead of this era being characterized by 
European dominance and exploitation, multiple indigenous peoples were. 
dominated by the militarily superior Amhara-Tigre peoples. Therefore, the 
‘fact of conquest’ is relevant to Ethiopia as it is also to other African states. This 
phenomenon had similar consequences in Ethiopia as it did elsewhere. For 
instance, both social classes and expanded ethnic affinities (the new ethnicity) 
were crystallized during the colonial era. 

Second, the Ethiopian Empire was not a well integrated political community, 
but a state only precariously held together by military and bureaucratic power, with 
ever-present fissiparous tendencies. Therefore, as the new ethnicity crystallized, 
the potential for ethnically based conflict increased. This explains why 
incorporated ethnic communities such as the Eritreans, Somalis, and Oromos 
pressed their claims for national self-determination even as revolution engulfed 
the Ethiopian Empire. 

Third, in spite of the dominance of a feudal mode of production, by the mid-20th 
century, Ethiopia was integrated into the world capitalist system. Capitalism and 
feudalism coexisted in time and space, and the contradictions inherent in both 
contributed greatly to the dynamics of the Ethiopian Revolution.'3 

It is one thing to make such assertions, but it is another to prove them. Such 
is the aim of this article. The intention is to analyse the dynamics of the 
Ethiopian Revolution by focusing on the historical underpinnings of the ‘fact of 
conquest’, of class formation, of the crystallization of the new ethnicity, and of 
the interaction of all of these factors through the prism of our relational 
perspective. 

13. The question of the relevance of the feudal paradigm to Ethiopia has been the subject of 
much debate, and the. issue remains unresolved. ‘There are those who suggest that what 
appeared at first glance to be feudalistic relationships such as characterized medieval Europe 
were merely ‘feudal-hke relationships which could not stand the rigorous application of the feudal 
paradigm’, (i.e. G. Ellis, “The Feudal Paradigm as a Hindrance to Understanding Ethiopia,’ 
Journal of Modern African Studies, 14, (1976) pp. 275-95). Others staunchly maintain that 
pre-revolutionary Ethiopia was feudal in character or at least ‘semi-feudal’ (.e., Legesse 
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interpretation. 
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The Fact of Conquest 

The state of Ethiopia (Abyssinia) can trace its origins back more than two 
thousand years. But what we know as the modern-day Ethiopian Empire was 
largely a product of the past 100-plus years. Between 1855 and 1974, the state 
increasingly took on the characteristics of a centralized, bureaucratized state. 

The core of the traditional state originally centered on the ancient city-state of 
Axum in what is present-day Tigre Province. The Axumite kingdom, based on 
trade and conquest came into focus during the 6th century BC, flourished 
between the first and eighth centuries AD, and was finally decimated in 970 AD 
by hostile neighbouring groups.!* At this time we could not speak of a 
centralized bureaucratic empire, but a patrimonial conquest empire, held 
together by force, particularistic loyalties, and trade. Nevertheless, it was 
during the Axumite era that the inhabitants of the state began to refer to them- 
selves as Abyssinians, and began to refer to their preeminent leader as ‘the King 
of Kings’ or Emperor. 

Abyssinia maintained relatively close trading links with the Roman Empire and 
this may have contributed to the adoption of Christianity as the official religion 
during the middle of the 4th century.'5 From this point on the Christian 
religion and the Geez language—-the language of the Church—became the 
vehicles through which Abyssinian culture was spread to conquered peoples. 

From the time of the collapse of Axum in 970 until 1135 the Christian empire 
fellon hard times. Muslim Arabs threatened it from the north, Muslim Somalis 
threatened it from the south-east, and it was otherwise surrounded by hostile, 
largely animist, neighbours who entered the region from the south. By 1135 
what remained of the original state had been pushed to the south and west, but 
was able to reconstitute itself, although in seriously weakened form. 

Between the early 14th and 15th centuries, the state had once again become 
strong enough to venture expansion. During this period the core was signifi- 
cantly reconsolidated, and the Amhara-Christian culture was diffused to all 
regions of the state. This phase of expansion was dominated by Amhara kings, 
and there was a conscious effort to Amharize conquered peoples.!6 They were 
often forced to abandon their animist beliefs and to adopt Coptic Christianity. 

By the beginning of the 16th century the Abyssinians were again severely 
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challenged by hostile peoples who were also in the process of expansion, the 
Ottoman Turks, the. Somalis and the Oromos. In 1557 the Turks captured the 
Eritrean seaport of. Massawa, and also succeeded in penetrating the fringes of 
the Tigre highlands. For the most part, however, they confined themselves to 
the coast. But they provided the Afar and Somali peoples with arms which 
enabled these groups to pressure Abyssinia from the east. 

The Turkish invasion coincided roughly with a series of invasions by the 
Eastern Cushitic Oromo people.!? By the mid-16th century the Oromo had 
penetrated as far north as Shoa and into the Abyssinian core around Begemder 
and Gojjam. They also controlled the area in the east around Harar. The 
Oromo did not possess superior military technology, but, confronted by an 
already beleaguered and divided adversary, they could rely on the might of 
numbers to win battles. 

Even as the Christian Abyssinians and the Muslim Somalis spent themselves in 
suicidal struggle, the Oromos were making inroads into the territories of both 
contestants. At the height of their expansion the Oromo occupied as much as 
one-third of the Abyssinian heartland.!8 They established their own ethnic 
enclaves mostly in the central part of Abyssinia, and, although they preserved 
much of their traditional culture, they selectively borrowed and adapted a great 
deal of the Abyssinian culture to suit their needs and tastes. As long as they 
remained in their enclaves, the Oromo were able to preserve some 
elements of their traditional culture and thus to maintain their distinctiveness. 
But in certain instances where they penetrated Abyssinian strongholds such as 
Gojjam and Begemder—usually as prisoners of war or as royal retainers—they 
were more fully integrated into Amhara society, often intermarrying with the 
Amhara and accepting the -Christian religion. In such instances the door was 
open for Oromo influence in Amhara life and politics. Significantly, in the late 
17th century and early 18th century the already substantial political influence of 
the Oromos in the Amhara core increased dramatically as Emperor Asmah 
Giorgis recruited Oromos into his army and his court in an effort to break the 
power of the Amhara nobility.!9 From this point on, the influence of the Oromo 
in the royal court grew. There was a good deal of intermarrying between 
Amhara royalty and people of Oromo stock. Eventually, this resulted in a line 
of royalty—and even emperors—who were not purely of Abyssinian descent. 
This had an unsettling influence on the viability of the state, however, and by 
1769 the central authorities had all but lost control over most of the state. 

Between 1769 and 1855 the Abyssinian Empire became moribund, and 
eventually ceased to exist in all but its name. This was the ‘Era of the Princes’ 
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(Zemene Mesafint), and provincialism reached crisis proportions.2° Political 
power became decentralized as the state regressed into feudal, regional compart- 
ments, and local warlords and traditional nobility competed among themselves 
for supremacy. Only Shoa, which was separated from the other Amhara-Tigre 
provinces by an Oromo enclave, remained relatively stable and unified. 
Abyssinia was then only nominally a state, being ruled by fifteen different 
figurehead emperors during the period. The dynasty which had assumed the 
role of ‘king-maker’ was centered in Begemder and ruled in the mid-19th 
century by Ras Ali.?! l 

In 1853, Ras Ali was defeated in battle by Kasa, the Governor of Ye-Maru- 
Qimis, and this marked the beginning of the end of the Zemene Mesafint. 
Buoyed by his success, Kasa dedicated himself to crushing the kings of Tigre and 
Shoa. He subdued Tigre in 1855, and had himself crowned ‘King of Kings’ in 
the traditional manner, thus bringing to an end almost one hundred years of 
fratricidal conflict in the Abyssinian core. He took the title of Emperor 
Theodore claiming, according to one of the religious documents which form the 
basis of Ethiopian myth and custom Fikkere [yesus (the Interpretation of Jesus), 
that he was the righteous, just and popular king who would come to the throne 
after a period of divine punishment had been heaped upon the Abyssinians for 
their evil deeds. It was prophesied that this king would be called Theodore 
and that he would rule for forty years, restoring Abyssinia to its former unity and 
greatness.22 This was the beginning of the modern Ethiopian Empire. 

Theodore instituted two main measures aimed at strengthening his imperial 
sovereignty. First, he fragmented traditional administrative divisions and thus 
deprived many local princes and kings of their bases of power. Administrators 
for the reconstituted units were chosen, except in rare circumstances, by the 
emperor himself. Most of these were also trusted officers in his military or 
members of the royal family. They were responsible for collecting tithes and 
taxes on behalf of the crown and were instrumental in Theodore’s efforts to 
break the power of patrimonial, feudal lords. He also succeeded in jailing most 
of his potential enemies. This facilitated the maintenance of law and order in 
the countryside, and buttressed the centralizing effort. 

Second, Theodore began to create a disciplined, professional state army for 
the first time. He often employed Europeans and Turks, with military 
expertise, to train his men and he also provided his soldiers with regular salaries, 
clothes and equipment. This did much to strengthen both his empire’s military 
and administrative capacity. 

Theodore’s centralization policies were continued, but not significantly 
. improved, by Yohannes IV who succeeded him in 1872.3 During the reign of 
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Yohannes, centralization in fact began to break down and some powerful 
provincial aristocrats began to regain their strength and semi-autonomy. Most 
of the emperor’s efforts were directed towards territorial expansion. He 
pushed the periphery of his domain to the west from his capital in Tigre region, 
leaving hegemony over the south to his powerful vassal Menelik. 

Yohannes’s most outstanding accomplishments were in the field of foreign 
policy. Before him Theodore had been unsuccessful in securing diplomatic 
recognition from European powers which were already beginning to show 
interest in the Horn. Yohannes followed the course of patient diplomacy, 
buttressing his authority and legitimacy with a relatively strong and modernizing 
army. ‘This, in effect, deterred reckless European adventures into Abyssinia. 
He entered into a peace treaty with Egypt and trade agreements with 
Britain. He also purchased arms from both public and private European agents. 

Yohannes’s diplomatic and military moves provided him with a measure of 
security, but he was still threatened on his western border by Sudanese — 
Mahdists. In 1889, Yohannes was killed in a western campaign against these 
antagonists. Before his death he had agreed that after him the throne would 
pass to Menelik of Shoa. 

As King of Shoa, Menelik had already begun to expand and consolidate the 
territory under his control. Between 1868 and 1876, he succeeded in 
conquering Wollo; then he turned his attention south and west, by 1882 having 
conquered Somali and Oromo territories to the south and east. By the end of 
1887, Menelik had added Gurage, Arussi and Harar to his possessions. ‘These 
latter conquests enabled him to control the most significant south-easterly trade 
route and gave him outlets to the sea which were independent of Yohannes’s 
sphere of influence. With this route under his control, he was able to exploit 
the vast wealth of gold, ivory and coffee obtainable in his southern and western 
holdings.?4 

After he became emperor he not only took over Yohannes’s domain, but also 
continued to bring more and more territory in the south and east under his 
control. Through conquest and/or diplomacy, between 1890 and 1906, he 
added the Ogaden, Bale, Sidamo, Wollamo, Kaffa and Illubabor to his holdings, 
thus stretching the state of Ethiopia to its present configuration, except for 
Eritrea. 

Eritrea had passed from one imperialist power to the next since antiquity. In 
1885 Britain controlled the Eritrean port-city of Massawa, and Italy, its ally, had 
begun to express interest in establishing a colony on the Red Sea. In 1885 
Britain turned Massawa over to the Italians, and they in turn began to solidify 
their control over the Eritrean lowlands. It was clear that the Italians were not 
prepared to stop there, but had designs on the domain of Yohannes as well. For 
instance, Italy concluded several independent treaties with then King Menelik of 
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Shoa between 1883 and 1887. These were essentially agreements of ‘friendship 
and commerce’. Italy saw this as a means of playing off one Abyssinian power 
against another. Menelik, on the other hand, saw these treaties as mechanisms 
for securing arms and ammunition. It seemed that he had nothing to lose at the 
time. In another treaty in 1887 Menelik agreed to remain neutral in a dispute 
which surfaced between Italy and Yohannes over Italian encroachment into the 
Abyssinian hinterland. 

Over the next two years this relationship between Menelik and Italy continued 
to grow, and in 1889, just seven weeks after he became emperor, Menelik con- 
cluded the Treaty of Wichale with Italy.25 The treaty was officially described as 
a treaty of ‘perpetual peace and friendship’. According to the agreement Italy 
officially recognized Menelik as Emperor of Abyssinia, granted Abyssinia duty 
free privileges for any goods passing through Massawa, granted Abyssinia a sub- 
stantial loan, and promised Abyssinia future arms and military supplies. For its 
part Abyssinia ceded part of the Tigrai Highlands to be used as a buffer to Italy’s 
interests in Massawa, and granted certain commercial, industrial, and judicial 
privileges to the Italians. The sphere of the Italian occupation and influence, 
however, was to be confined to a small, well circumscribed area down at the 
coast which was already occupied by Italy at the time the treaty was signed. 
This was the beginning of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

Seemingly this treaty had something good in it for both signatories. It was 
not long, however, before it was apparent that this was not the case. Before the 
year had passed, Italy had penetrated deeper into Abyssinian territory. Maore- 
over, Menelik discovered that the treaty which he had signed in both an Italian 
and an Amharic version, contained different language in the two versions with 
regard to the relations between the two states. The Amharic version suggested 
that Abyssinia could use Italy as an agent in foreign relations if it desired. But 
the Italian version suggested that Abyssinia was obliged to go through Italy in its 
foreign relations with other countries. In other words, through duplicity, Italy 
had declared Abyssinia its protectorate. 

This controversy resulted in war between Italy and Abyssinia. The first 
skirmish occurred in December 1895, and by early March of the following year 
the war was over. Menelik’s well armed and numerically superior forces 
handed the Italians a resounding defeat at Adowa. This sterling victory sent 
shock waves throughout Europe and caused the reigning Italian government to 
fall. In October 1896, at Addis Ababa, a peace treaty was signed between 
Abyssinia and Italy. The Treaty of Wichale was abrogated and Italy was 
allowed to maintain possession of Eritrea as long as it did not penetrate the 
Abyssinian hinterland.26 Between 1896 and 1897, Menelik quickly entered into 
other agreements with France, Britain and the Mahdists in an effort to ensure the 
territorial integrity of his empire. 
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In securing recognition from the European powers, Menelik had succeeded in 
accomplishing what his predecessors—and indeed so many other African leaders 
of his time—had failed to do. This contributed greatly to the almost mythical 
image of Ethiopia as the epitome of African independence. What is generally 
ignored, however, 1s the fact that in large measure Ethiopia, particularly under 
Menelik, was a participant in the colonial ‘scramble for Africa’, enveloping its 
newly acquired territories through military conquest and also through the 
medium of a legalistic shroud. Until this time, geographic as well as ethnic 
boundaries were fluid and had never been so rigidly defined in the Horn between 
one group of people and the next. 


The Structure of Dominance 

Menelik realized that, if the modern state was to survive, he had to be con- 
cerned with more than international diplomacy. He also had to develop effec- 
tive mechanisms of authority and control for domestic purposes. To this end, 
he proceeded to develop and strengthen resources such as his army and his 
territorial bureaucracy. Under Menelik these institutions were made more 
permanent and more professional than at any other time in the Abyssinian 
history. i 

Central to the survival of the imperial state was the emperor’s military. At , 
any one time Menelik could raise a force of more than 600,000 riflemen and 
innumerable traditionally armed warriors. These troops were supported by 
modern artillery. He maintained a professional standing army of more than 
200,000. Of this number, between 10—12,000 were at the direct disposal of the 
emperor himself.?7 

Menelik was also able to begin a training system for his soldiers which 
involved introducing them to new weapons and the strategy and tactics of 
modern warfare. This programme was financed mainly with foreign aid from 
France and Czarist Russia. Advisors from these countries were utilized as 
instructors, but there was no formal military academy.?8 

In an effort to further professionalize his army, Menelik introduced a policy of 
paying them a regular salary. In traditional times, soldiers had to fend for 
themselves and they often were guilty of victimizing the very subjects they were 
supposed to be protecting. But now, salary was both in cash and in kind, 
clothing, weapons, and ammunition being also provided. Officers serving in 
peripheral areas, it is important to note, were given land and also a selected 
number of subjects from whom they could collect tribute for their personal 
use. The important point here is that, by paying his soldiers a regular salary, 
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Menelik was attempting to improve his army’s discipline and reliability. This 
was essential if his empire was to hold together as a modern state. 

The army also played an integral part in the initiation and establishment of a 
centralized bureaucratic authority system under Menelik. Given the ever- 
present threat of European colonialism, and the vastly expanded domain of the 
empire, Menelik realized that a permanent administrative presence had to be, 
established, especially in the periphery. The most trusted generals in his army 
were appointed governors-general of provinces, which constituted the largest 
administrative division in the empire. Below the governor of a province were > 
found district governors, also appointed by the emperor. District governors 
were responsible for appointing the heads of the lowest administrative divisions 
called skum. The skum consisted of either one large village or a cluster of small 
villages in the same general area. The head of a shum was paid a token salary 
and exempt from tax and tribute obligations.?9 

Imperial authority was further exercised and demonstrated through ketemas, 
garrison towns, which were erected throughout the country, but which became 
particularly important in administering Oromo and Somali areas in the newly 
acquired peripheral areas of the south.3° These towns housed soldiers dis- 
patched to certain areas to act as ‘watchmen’ for the crown as well as to maintain 
law and order as necessary. Those who manned the Ketemas did much to curb 
centrifugal tendencies which had always characterized Abyssinia and its environs. 

Ketemas, then, became administrative centres during Menelik’s time, housing 
in the periphery the delegates of the crown—most of whom were of Amhara- 
Tigre descent—their families and other settlers. In the south, the contrast 
between indigenous populations and the agents of the state, who were for the 
most part foreign to them and who resided in and around ketemas, was 
exceedingly sharp. There were no efforts to integrate subject peoples into the 
expanded political system except to forcibly impose the Ambhara-Christian 
culture upon them and to extract economic resources from them. This in large 
measure inhibited the development of a sense of national identification with the 
Abyssinian state among the peoples in the newly conquered areas. In an 
environment in which ‘might’ was ‘right’, conquered peoples merely aquiesced in 
Abyssinian authority; they did not accept it as legitimate. 

Menelik was the first Abyssinian monarch to introduce the practice of paying 
taxes to the state. Rural cultivators were also expected to contribute a certain 
amount of labour each year to the state. Taxes and tribute were collected at 
each level of administration. The shum leader collected such resources—mostly 
in kind—at the local level, keeping a designated portion for himself, and 
forwarding the rest to the district level and so forth. The provincial governor 
forwarded two-thirds of his collection to the capital at Addis Ababa. The 


29. Dankwah, Shewa, Menelik and the Ethiopian Empire, pp. 123-30. 
30. S. Charles and W. McClellan, “The Ethiopian Occupation of Northern Sidamo: recruitment 
and motivation’ (Mimeo, 1978). 
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conduit for transmitting taxes to Addis was branches of the Imperial Treasury 
which were established at the provincial level under Menelik.3! 

In addition to strengthening the administrative capacity of the state in the 
periphery, Menelik also saw a need for differentiating the office of emperor at 
the centre. In 1907, he announced to foreign powers that he was contemplating 
the formation of a cabinet. Eventually, he appointed a nine member cabinet 
consisting of men who were not widely known but who were doggedly loyal to 
him.3? Menelik relied on his ministers only to a token degree; but the creation 
of these posts set in motion forces which led rapidly to the emergence of a 
nascent secularized, central bureaucracy. 

In order further to consolidate and perpetuate his absolute rule, Menelik saw 
the need to encourage the development of a new educated elite steeped in 
western values and progressive in outlook. Such a class was critical to the 
functioning of the state bureaucracy, the diplomatic corps and the economy. . As 
early as the 1890s, young Abyssinians has been sent abroad to Europe, Russia 
and Sudan. Also, Menelik is credited with establishing the first modern school 
in Ethiopia in 1908. The school was essentially a school for the children of the 
nobility and had an enrolment of about 100. Schools were also opened at about 
this time in regional capitals at Harar and Dire Dawa. Students learned 
Amharic, various European languages, reading, writing, mathematics, science, 
and other subjects. Once graduated, these new elites were to be the corner- 
stones of the modernizing autocracy. 

Menelik began the process of consolidating and modernizing imperial 
dominance in Abyssinia, but he died before his creation had matured. The task 
of completing the wedding of modernity and tradition was left to Emperor Haile 
Selassie I who became Emperor in 1930 after serving 14 years as Regent in the 
Government of Menelik’s daughter, Empress Zauditu. 

As Regent and as Emperor, Selassie was dedicated to continuing the 
centralization and modernization policies begun by Menelik. This meant the 
further development of a secularized, professional bureaucracy, a professional 
army and an indigenous middle-class committed to modernization. Moreover, 
he had to cultivate foreign alliances which provided him with capital for 
economic development and defensive arms for his police and military. . The 
latter not only aided in the protection of national borders but also in maintaining 
domestic order. 

Selassie’s plans were interrupted in 1936 when he was driven into exile by the 
invading Italian army of Mussolini. The Italian Fascists occupied Abyssinia 
until 1941, when they were driven out by allied forces led by Britain. This 
enabled Selassie to return and to begin to consolidate his power. From this 
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point on, it was clear that Selassie was bent on establishing linkages with foreign 
powers and outside capital. These resources were to provide him with the 
autonomy needed to neutralize the power of the traditional nobility and to 
legitimize the integrity of the modern Ethiopian state. 

To a limited degree Selassie had begun to strengthen his authority as early as 
the 1930s. Among his major early achievements were the expansion of a 
modern education system, the abolition of slavery, the construction of roads and 
other public works, the organization of local police forces and local government, 
and the publication of newspapers in Amharinya. But perhaps the most 
significant early reform, and one which clearly aimed at strengthening his 
position vis-a-vis religio-traditional classes, was the proclamation of a constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1931.34 The constitution was the first document of its kind, 
and in effect it lessened the role of the Church in legitimating the 
emperor and centralized more power in the hands of the absolute monarch. 
Partly as a control mechanism and partly in an effort to create a semblance of 
political modernization, national quasi-representative institutions were created: 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. Deputies were chosen by the 
nobility and local chiefs. Senators were appointed from among the nobility and 
local chiefs by the Emperor. In spite of these reforms, the Emperor continued 
to face considerable opposition to his innovative efforts from provincial autocrats. 

The power of the nobility was based on a combination of status and 
wealth. The Emperor reserved the right to make political appointments and to 
bestow prestigious titles. Yet he was limited by traditional criteria which 
demanded that he grant preference to aristocratic families. For example, in 
some areas it was a matter of custom that the governorship be given to certain 
families, especially in core areas. This enabled such regionally powerful 
families to acquire, at least in their own areas, a measure of legitimacy which 
superseded that of the Emperor. In some cases they used this authority to 
forestall the centralizing tendencies of the crown.35 

After 1941, Selassie continued systematically to curtail the power of the 
aristocracy. He introduced three major structural reforms in imperial 
administration. First, he established a standing army which was completely 
under the emperor’s control, making regional armies and their commanders 
obsolete. The training of the new national military was carried out by the 
British. However, Selassie was anxious that Ethiopia not become a defacto 
protectorate of Britain, and signed lend-lease agreements with the United 
States. In 1953, a mutual defence pact was signed, guaranteeing US military 
assistance which resulted in Ethiopia receiving more than $200 million in military 
aid over a twenty-two year period. This military aid and other such aid from 
Sweden, Israel, India, the Soviet Union and other countries enabled Selassie to 
34. J. Paul and C. Clapham, Ethiopian Constitutional Development, Vol. 1 (Addis Ababa, 
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use the national army not only for border defence, but also to suppress domestic 
rebellions.” This significantly enhanced the potential of the bureaucratic empire 
to survive. 

In addition, an imperial bodyguard was reestablished and expanded. A 
separate air force was developed to give the Emperor additional defensive 
capabilities. Soon it was clear that the reconstituted military possessed a 
monopoly of modern military technology and expertise. This allowed the 
bureaucratic empire a potential measure of control and defence capability it had 
never known. 

A second major post-war reform was the establishment of a new fiscal system 
under the Ministry of Finance. For the first time, taxes paid in a new currency 
were collected by salaried civil servants in the Ministry of Finance and forwarded 
directly to the state treasury. The significance of this measure was that 
it professionalized the bureaucracy and theoretically deprived district adminis- 
trators of the right to command arbitrary amounts of goods and services 
from subjects in their jurisdictions. They could now only rely on their monthly 
salaries, on rents they collected from tenants on land they held privately, and on 
what they could produce from land they cultivated for income. 

Third, the provincial administration was reorganized under the control of the 
Ministry of the Interior. Provincial boundaries were redrawn so as to reduce 
the power of aristocrats in certain areas which were traditional administrative 
regions. Administrators at all levels were simply made employees of the 
Ministry of Interior and were provided with supporting staff such as clerks and 
secretaries who were also paid salaries directly by the state. To go along with 
these changes, many discretionary powers of local governors were curtailed. 

On the diplomatic front, Selassie sought to present the image of being the 
ruler of a viable and cohesive nation-state. After the war, Ethiopia was among 
the first states to join the United Nations. Subsequently it was designated the 
headquarters of the Organization for African Unity, and several other 
international and regional organizations also established offices in Addis Ababa.3* 

In addition to Ethiopia’s diplomatic policies and reforms of the administration 
and military, the Emperor attempted to use domestic policies to strengthen his 
politicaleconomy. Agriculture has historically been the major economic activity 
in Ethiopia, and it was initially felt that the state had to improve its extractive 
capability in that area; later, decisions were taken to encourage commercializ- 
ation of agriculture and to develop a nascent industrial base. 

Significantly, the government was not concerned at first with the level of 
production in the agricultural sector, but merely with increasing the tax revenue 
it could derive from farming activities. To this end, Selassie introduced several 


36. J. H. Spenser, Ethiopia, The Horn of Africa, and U.S. Policy (Cambridge, Mass., 1977), 
pp. 22-6; and T. Farer, War Clouds on the Horn of Africa (New York, 1976). 

37. See: Haile Selassie I, The Autocracy of Emperor Haile Selassie I: my life and Ethiopia’s 
progress, 1892-1937 (Oxford, 1976), for Selassie’s diplomatic orientations. 
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agricultural taxes between 1944 and 1970. None of these, however, had 
the effect of markedly increasing the amount of tax revenues gained from 
agriculture.38 

Foreign investors were also invited to participate in the development of an 
urban industrial sector. Most of this development took place between 1960 and 
1974. As with commercialized agriculture, indigenous entrepreneurs were not 
greatly involved in industrial development. They simply lacked the necessary 
capital. Government participation in new industrial activities was more 
frequent. Moreover, loan policies did not encourage the development of small 
industries, thus inhibiting the growth of a sizeable class of indigenous 
entrepreneurs. The few Ethiopians who did invest in industrial development 
tended to come from among the wealthy aristocracy and the royal family. 

Selassie’s idea of modernization revolved around an educated elite—pre- 
dominantly Amhara and Tigre—and during his reign he emphasized education 
for this group and more or less ignored the poor and culturally subordinate ethnic 
groups. As often as he could, Selassie recruited young, educated individuals 
who had exposure to Western values to fill positions of responsibility in his 
government. Instead of being random members of the nobility as had once been 
the case, these persons were usually commoners or exceedingly loyal 
aristocracy. * ` 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of Selassie’s social policy was that it almost 
completely ignored the national question. In spite of the fact that a large part of 
the Empire consisted of culturally subordinate ethnic groups which had been 
incorporated between the late 1800s and 1952, there was no conscious policy of 
national political integration save for the Amharization of certain select groups. 
Although there was an endless stream of rhetoric devoted to the idea of a 
United Ethiopia, actual policies to encourage this were lacking. For the most 
part, the state provided the non-Amharized with only meagre social services and 
even fewer opportunities to improve their life chances. Instead, emphasis was 
placed on the control and exploitation of subordinate populations. 


Land, Class Formation and Dependence 

As is the case in most, if not all, African countries, land is of supreme social, 
economic and even political significance in Ethiopia. Land ownership or access 
to land has traditionally meant social and economic security. For some it has 
also meant power and privilege. The land question was perhaps the most 
critical underlying factor contributing to the revolution of 1974. To understand 
better the importance of landholding and access to land, it is necessary to 
eon See J. Cohen and D. Weintraub, Land and Peasants in Imperial Ethiopia (The Hague, 
39. E Markakis and N. Ayele, Class and Revolution in Ethiopia (London 1978), p. 55 and M. 
Ottaway, ‘Social Classes and Corporate Interests in Ethiopia’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 
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consider briefly the historical patterns of landholding and land tenure in the 
North and South. 


- The customary land tenure system of the Amhara, which greatly influenced 


land relations in the rest of society by the mid-twentieth century, is extremely 
complex.4! There are many regional variations in the pattern of land tenure, 
but the basic structure is relatively the same. 

Theoretically all land belonged to the emperor, but in practice this was not 
entirely so. Ethiopia’s pre-revolutionary land tenure systems could be broken 
down into three major categories; kinship and village tenures, private tenure, and 
government tenure. Kinship and village tenure systems predominated in the 
highland plateau regions occupied by the Amhara and Tigre. Private tenure 
could be found in parts of the plateau region and in large portions of the 
peripheral regions which had been brought under effective control during the 
reign of Menelik. The extreme peripheral areas of the Empire were considered 
government lands and remained so until the emperor saw fit to dole out some of 
this land as private grants or to put portions of it under cultivation as state 
enterprises. 

Traditionally among the Amhara there were two basic types of rights to land, 
rist rights and gult rights. These were not two types of land but complementary 
types of land rights. Rist rights were merely hereditary usufruct rights which 
were shared by what Hoben calls a ‘descent corporation’.42 Individual peasants 
resided on land which they acknowleged as having been claimed by the founder 
to their clan or village. Anyone who could establish his position in the descent 
group had inalienable rights to a segment of the group’s land. He could move 
from one community to another and still claim rist rights to land as long as he 
could prove his pedigree in the new community. Not only was there a built-in 
security mechanism in this type of system; it was also an integral part of the 
traditional social, economic and political structures of society. As such, 
peasants especially have historically been unwilling to alter the system 
significantly. 

In contrast to rist, gult refers to land from which one can collect taxes and 
tribute. Gult rights were usually given to members of the aristocracy as a 
reward for loyal service to the crown and to religious institutions as endowment. 
Anyone who held gult rights to land had the right to collect taxes from those who 
farmed it while he also possessed authority over judicial and administrative 
matters on this land. Gult land often encompassed rist land. 

Significantly, it was theoretically impossible to deprive one of his rist, but gult 
could be taken away as easily as it was given. An exception to this was rist gult 
or hereditary gult rights overland. This was particularly prevalent in the South, 
but could also be found in the North. Such grants were usually given to 
41. Allan Hoben, Land Tenure among the Amhara of Ethiopia, (Chicago, 1973). 
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members of the royal family, their close associates, or provincial elites, and 
included large tracts of land. The most valuable rist gult land was that which 
was arable and under intense cultivation. 

The gult system was characterized by built-in inequalities. Yet, in the north 
it was not the basis for continuous divisive social conflict. The reason for 


- this was that such status and privilege differentials were rationalized in Amhara 


myth and culture and were upheld by traditional social institutions such as the 
family and the Church.44 

Private land was that land which was held by the Church or by individuals on a 
freehold basis. The land was usually a grant from the crown from its reservoir 
of crown land. Approximately 65 per cent of the total population lived in 
private tenure areas in 1974.45 This was mainly in the peripheral areas added to 
the empire during Ethiopia’s colonial expansion. 

All conquered land became the property of the state. Beginning with 
Menelik, this enabled the emperor to strengthen his reservoir of flexible 
resources by doling out vast tracts of land as gifts to soldiers (neftenyas), northern 
settlers in the ‘South, civil servants and aristocrats. Peasants continued to 
cultivate the land and taxes were imposed upon it. The emperor in effect 
strengthened his base of elite support while at the same time expanding his royal 
treasury. He could thus begin to strengthen his army and bureaucracy. 

The effect of the forceable change in land tenure relationships in the South 
was the creation of conflictual landlord-tenant relationships. The incidence of 
tenancy in the South at one point ranged between 50 and 75 per cent.46 The 
only indigenous people who retained rights to land were balabbats, indigenous 
elites who cooperated with the crown, and ethnic groups which did not resist 
conquest. Individuals who held land in the South as gult or rist gult usually took 
on the role of absentee landlords, collecting rent, taxes and tribute from the 
peasants who farmed the land. At first there was a great need for labour inten- 


sive cultivation of the land, but as commercialization of agriculture took hold 


after World War II, tenants were expendable and eviction was common. 
Selassie’s initial economic policies were aimed more at improving the 
extractive capabilities of the state than at development. Between 1941 and 


` 1961, the government revised tax laws several times in an effort to increase the 


- amount of state revenues garnered from agriculture, to create a more uniform 


b 


tax system, and allegedly to stimulate agricultural productivity.47 Strategically, 
Selassie did not initially attempt to curtail directly the privileges of the nobility. 
For instance, taxes were not levied on land owned, but on land under 
cultivation. Only those who worked the land were taxed for it, and unused land 
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was not subject to tax. This meant that the heaviest tax burden fell to the 
peasantry in both the North and South, but it was most severe in the South 
where most peasants were tenants. On several occasions this led to open protest 
among peasants as new demands were placed upon them by the central govern- 
ment even as they continued to hold their traditional obligations to landlords. 
Not until the tax reforms of 1966 and 1967 were enacted, however, did the 
landholding classes raise their voices in vigorous protest.48 

The Land Tax (Amendment) Proclamation of 1966 abolished rist gult land- 
holding rights. But those who held gult land at the time often retained large 
portions or their holdings as private land. Significantly, the crown continued to 
exacerbate rather than reduce rural inequalities by doling out land as gifts and 
encouraging commercialization of agriculture. At the same time, existing land 
tenure systems and landlord-tenant relationships remained virtually unaffected. 

The 1967 Income Tax Amendment abolished the tithe and replaced it with a 
graduated tax on agricultural earnings, including rent from land.5® Other taxes 
related to income (health, education, land) were unchanged. It was hoped that 
this reform would yield more revenue and, at the same time, alleviate the heavy 
burden of tithe from the shoulders of the peasantry. Landholders, many of 
whom were of the nobility, saw this action as a serious threat to their elite 
positions, and the usually passive and compliant parliament was catalyzed into 
opposition against the 1967 bill.5! Conservative elements in the legislature 
succeeded in weakening the income tax bill to the extent that the landholding 
classes were virtually unaffected by it. 

Clearly, traditional elements remained obstacles to any meaningful attempts at 
economic reform. If Selassie’s regime could not significantly increase the 
extractive capacity of the state, dramatic redistributive policies such as land 
reform were required in order to secure the confidence of aid donors and to‘ 
ensure them of his honest intentions in the face of grave obstacles. In reality, 
though, little was done officially to promote rural development with equity. 
For instance, a 1945 order made it possible for landless and unemployed people 
to claim at least 20 hectares of government land for private cultivation.52 Had 
this order been publicized and peasants encouraged to take advantage of avail- 
able land, the pattern of land distribution no doubt would have been dramatically 
altered. The government continued to parcel out government land as gifts, but 
seldom was it given to landless peasants. 

In spite of the fact that the traditional rural sector proved to be extremely ` 
umalleable, Selassie viewed the modernization of agriculture as a necessity. 
The government’s alternative was the commercialization of agriculture, mainly 
48. See P. Schwab, Decision-Making in Ethiopia (Rutherford, 1972). 
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with the aid of foreign capital and foreign technical assistance. Local entre- 
preneurs, mostly young educated members of landholding families and 
merchants, were also allowed to invest a limited amount of money made through 
commerce into profitable agricultural ventures.*3 

Between 1961 and 1974, commercial agriculture grew rapidly as a result of the 
activities of multinational agribusiness concerns and government enterprises. 
This development took place mainly in the Awash Valley. In the process, Afar 
peasants and nomads were stripped of their land and often did not participate in 
these projects even as common labourers.>4 

Ethiopia’s economic development under Selassie was heavily dependent on 
coffee production. Most of the coffee was produced in peripheral areas 
occupied by the Oromo people and characterized by landlord-tenant relations 
between mostly Amhara-Tigre settlers and Oromo tenants. It was in these 
areas that rural class formation centred almost exclusively around production, for 
the market came into full bloom after World War II. Settlers, investors, and 
coffee ‘speculators reaped the profits of a coffee boom while poor tenants and 
independent peasants fought more desperately than ever simply to survive.55 
Between 1961 and 1972, the volume of Ethiopian coffee which entered the world 
market increased from 75,000 tons to more than 111,000 tons. Of the latter 
amount, more than 50 per cent of the production came from two predominantly 
Oromo provinces, Kaffa and Sidamo (see Table 1}. What is more significant is 
the fact that over the period coffee consistently provided Ethiopia with more 
than 50 per cent of its export revenues. 

The period which characterized Ethiopia’s most dramatic economic growth 
` also coincided with its full integration into the world capitalist system. This can 
clearly be seen in Table II which shows the pattern of Ethiopia’s growing 
involvement in the world economy between 1948 and 1974. Over this period 
Ethiopia’s exports rose in value from $33 million to $283 million, and the value of 
imports grew from $45 million to $281 million. Most of this trade was with the 
United States. By 1971, for example, the US received 44 per cent of Ethiopia 
‘exports and more than 60 per cent of all her coffee exports. This economic 
dependence on the US coincided with the simultaneous expansion of Ethiopia's 
dependence on US military aid. 

A nascent industrial sector emerged in the 1950s with the development of 
manufacturing industry and gave rise to a small urban working class. Industrial 
growth peaked during the 1960s, averaging 11 per cent growth per year over the 
53. See Markakis and Ayele, Class and Revolution in Ethiopia, p. 55. 
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TABLE 2 
Ethiopta’s World Trade 1948-1974 
Value in million US dollars 


Trade 1948 1958 1963 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


Export 33 63 90 106 119 122 126 166 239 283 
Import 45 75 11 173 155 172 198 189 213 28l 


Source: UN Statistical Yearbook (New York: UN, 1978) pp. 470-471. 


period. Wages were consistently low, while profits on investment were 
relatively high.5? Between 1962 and 1974, the average industrial worker earned 
between E$1 (US$.40) and E$1.25 daily. Although labour union activity was 
allowed in 1962, the government continued to regard job actions as illegitimate 
forms of protest, and the use of force in suppressing such activities was 
common. By the 1970s, industrial growth had stagnated, and urban unemploy- 
ment expanded. Low wages and widespread urban unemployment created 
another set of tensions which threatened the stability of the empire. 


Contradiction and Change: class and the national question 

Throughout his reign, Selassie demonstrated a strong commitment to royal 
absolutism, while at the same time publicly espousing modernization and 
economic development. Contradictions and conflicts necessarily emerged 
from these seemingly incommensurable goals. The processes of the capitaliz- 
ation of colonialism, urbanization, industrialization and commercialization 
invariably gave rise to the formation of new classes which juxtaposed sharply 
against older and more conservative status groups. These processes also 
contributed to the crystallization of the new ethnicity and eventually gave rise to 
debates over the national question. The Emperor attempted to utilize these 
new groups as support systems in the modernization effort and at first he was 
successful. But, by the mid-1960s, it was apparent that the progressivism of 
some elements of the new classes had outstripped that of the Emperor.%8 
Instead of buttressing him during the phase of modernization, new educated and 
urbanized classes tended to highlight the contradictions between the values they 
had and those values held by the old, feudalistic classes, between conspicuous 
wealth and inequality, between democratic rhetoric and authoritarian practice.* 

The contradictions which grew out of Selassie’s efforts to break down the 
power of old classes through regulatory policies relating to agriculture and land 
tenure have already been addressed. Other contradictions which formed the 
underpinnings of the 1974 revolution existed in the area of political, social and 
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economic policies. Among Selassie’s political reforms directed at easing the 
modernization of autocracy, perhaps the most significant were reforms relating to 
the constitutional monarchy and the quasi-representative institutions which 
legitimized it. In 1955, in an effort to enhance his domestic authority and his 
international prestige, Selassie encouraged the revision of the 1931 Constitution. 
This new version introduced a popularly elected, representative chamber of 
deputies.%° Political parties were not allowed, however, and the Emperor 
reserved the right to appoint and dismiss the prime minister. As in 1931, the 
traditional aristocracy opposed these changes, but the Emperor’s will was 
allowed to prevail as long as the aristocracy was allowed to maintain most of its 
traditional rights and privileges. It was these very reforms which for a decade 
between 1965 and 1974 seem to have contributed most to a sharpening of the 
contradictions between the feudalistic values held by the old classes and the 
bourgeois-democratic values held by the new classes. 

Young intellectuals and students were the first to question the legitimacy of 
feudalism and royal absolutism.S! What came to be characterized as the ‘student 
movement’ emerged in 1965 with a demonstration before Parliament. Such 
demonstrations became common from then on, and in 1969 pamphlets attacking 
the Emperor directly were distributed openly by students. They called for 
radical social, economic and political reforms, but at this point we could not 
speak of an overwhelmingly leftist orientation among them. Yet the 
contradictions inherent in the old order were clearly identified; all that was left 
was for precipitating ingredients to be added to this inherently explosive formula. 

Other contradictions emerged from the Emperor’s socio-economic policies. 
As indicated above, throughout the post-war period, his socio-economic policies 
aimed more at extraction, control and gross economic growth rather than at 
national integration with justice. In no case was this more evident than in the 
socio-economic policies he pursued in peripheral areas. In all aspects of social 
and economic policy, Amharas, Tigres, and Amharized-Oromos were favoured 
over other groups.6? The Emperor would occasionally pay visits to dissident 
areas in order to give symbolic assurances to subordinate groups that he was con- 
cerned with their plight, but seldom were such visits followed by significant 
policy changes. As a result, in most parts of the periphery, resentment of the 
‘Amhara colonialist’ was deep-seated. 

Despite widespread opposition among several segments of the Eritrean 
population, Ethiopia annexed Eritrea in 1962, thus incorporating the last 
segment of the bureaucratic empire. The union had been accomplished under 
the auspices of the United Nations, but it was seen by many Eritreans, . 
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particularly non-Christian, groups, as a mere confirmation of Ethiopian 


4 


imperialism. Opposition groups generally preferred their own nation-state, and 
resistance movements were formed even before the union was consummated. 
Significantly, Eritrea possessed more political freedom and democratic, partici- 
patory institutions than Ethiopia. Following the union, political parties were 
banned, and other institutions had to be changed to conform to the Ethiopian 
pattern. 

In the Ogaden, Somalis who had briefly been united with the other parts of the 
Somali nation under British tutelage after World War II had engaged in 
sporadic resistance against Ethiopia since the British returned the area to 
Ethiopia in 1942.6 Such opposition escalated after the regime of Mohammed 
Siad Barre came to power in Somalia in 1969. Somalia began a more militant 
campaign for a unified ‘Greater Somalia’ and gave outward support to the 
Ogaden secessionist movement. 

Nationalistic, anti-colonial sentiments also emerged on an expanded scale 
among other subotdinate groups, most notably the numerically superior 
Oromo. The Oromo are the single largest ethnic group in Ethiopia, making up 
between 45 and 50 per cent of the total population of 30,000,000. Periodic 
protests against Ethiopian policies had always characterized some Oromo areas 
such as Bale or Sidamo, but by the 1960s Oromo nationalism became more 
militant and unified. Although political parties were not allowed, the Oromo 
succeeded, under the leadership of the nationalist Tadesse Biru, in establishing a 
self-help ethnic association, Mecha Tuloma, which brought together Oromos in 
all regions and of all social classes.6 The Oromo had always seen themselves as 
a cultural unity, but they had never been known to act as a nation.°6 The 
organization was dedicated to promoting Oromo self-identity and improving the 
lot of the Oromo vis-a-vis the politically dominant Amhara. It attracted 
particularly enthusiastic support in the South where the Oromo were generally 
relegated to the status of tenants on land which had once been theirs, but which 
was now held by northern landlords. Mecha came to be seen by the govern- 
ment as a threat to political stability, and it was banned in 1966. Its leader, 
Tadesse Biru, was jailed. But by then the seeds of the new ethnicity had 
already been sown, paving the way for further conflicts over the national 
question. In fact, an Oromo-based guerrilla war raged in the province of Bale 
throughout the period 1964—1970. 

This rise in Oromo nationalism coincided with economic policies allegedly 
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designed to benefit peasants and tenants throughout the country. At the ` 
insistence of USAID and the World Bank, Ethiopia had embarked on a path 
which was to lead to ‘green revolution’.6?7 Small-scale farmers were to be 
provided with improved seed varieties, fertilizers, access to credit and technical 
assistance which was intended to help them increase the productivity of their 
farming activities. What resulted was just the opposite. The tendency was for 
rich landowners to evict tenants and to purchase the land of financially troubled | 
peasants who had incurred loans, usually through unofficial sources, which they 
could not repay, and to put this land under commercial cultivation, thus taking 
advantage of the booming market for coffee and pulses during the 1960s. This, 
or course, further sharpened class contradictions in the rural sector. 

By the early 1970s, Ethiopian society was rife with contradictions, and the 
Selassie regime appeared less and less capable of resolving these accumulating 
contradictions through its policies. The Emperor had until now been able to 
rely on the support of significant flexible resources (the military, the police, the 
church, the bureaucracy, the educated classes, and diplomatic military alliances) 
to help him survive. But now many of these resources began to fail him. 

The cumulative effects of the failure of Selassie’s policies to resolve the 
multiple contradictions, which were themselves by-products of the process of 
modernization, could be considered the underlying causes of the 1974 revo- 
lution. These, however, did not begin to come together with all important 
precipitating and facilitating factors until about 1973. In this period, two main 
precipitating causes manifested themselves. First, a catastrophic drought 
gripped large segments of the periphery and parts of the core beginning in 
1973. Asaconsequence more than 100,000 people died of malnutrition, disease 
and starvation, while the regime appeared to ignore the tragedy. By 1974, 
students and intellectuals had brought this problem to the attention not only of 
other Ethiopians but also of the world community. Second, in urban centres 
there was unemployment, inflation, petrol shortages and food shortages of basic 
commodities; and groups such as teachers, students, taxi drivers and industrial 
workers pressured the government to address their economically-based corporate 
grievances.68 The government either ignored these demands or responded 
irresponsibly. 

In this climate, critical contradictions evolved into open conflict. For 
example, old and new class interests clashed in Parliament over land policy, 
government corruption and democratic reform. Traditionalists attempted to 
block or moderate land reform proposals, and progressives pushed for more 
decisive policies to overcome Ethiopia’s chronic underdevelopment and growing 
dependence on foreign capital. Some deputies went so far as to call for a total 
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reexamination of the role of representative institutions vis-a-vis the imperial 
regime. 

When a series of military mutinies in various regions rocked the country in 
February 1974, the government found itself in an untenable position. If it was 
to survive, a minimal requirement was a loyal military. The mutinies were led 
by junior officers and enlisted men who revolted not for revolutionary 
purposes, but because of corporate grievances relating to salary and terms of 
service. However, the fact that this action not only succeeded in forcing the 
authorities to succumb to the soldiers’ demands within a month, but also brought 
down the reigning government in the process, demonstrated the vulnerability of 
the regime. This inspired other groups with similar grievances to continue their 
strikes, demonstrations and criticism of the regime. 

The new government was formed by Endelkachev Makonnen, a nobleman, 
who promised wider reforms. The Emperor himself had endorsed a 
parliamentary committee which had been set up to consider revising the consti- 
tution once again. The Emperor now conceded that the prime minister, the 
head of government, should be held responsible to parliament and not to the 
crown. ‘The aristocracy, however, balked at such an idea, fearing that this 
would further weaken their own privileged position. 

Progressives on the committee wanted a constitution which went beyond the 
wishes of both the emperor and the aristocracy. They proposed an abolition 
of royal absolutism and the introduction of parliamentary democracy, with the 
Emperor possessing only figurehead status. There would also be a separation of 
powers among the branches of government, universal suffrage, guaranteed civil 
rights, and a complete separation of Church and State. In August 1974, the 
commission published its recommendations, and it was clear that bourgeois 
democratic ideas had triumphed. Widespread civil unrest had raised issues and 
stirred consciences, and the mood favoured dramatic changes in the social order. 

Even as the committee deliberated during the middle part of 1974, other 
groups were becoming politicized and coming to realize their revolutionary 
potential. Significantly, the working class never seems to have acquired a 
revolutionary consciousness, confining its attention to economically-based 
grievances throughout the period. A large segment of the bourgeoisie 
envisioned revolution, but not one which went beyond bourgeois democratic 
reforms. In many rural areas of the South, however, it was clear that even in 
early 1974 some tenants and peasants had already begun to act on a class basis, 
intending nothing short of a total reversal of the social order. In certain areas 
poor tenants, peasants and landless farmers began appropriating land and other 
property owned by Ambhara-Tigre meftemyas and settlers, and indigenous 
balabbats. They attacked the symbols of colonial authority and of the landed 
69. This is a point which is made by several theorists of revolution. See for example: Charles 
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classes. They burned tractors, destroyed the villas of landlords, and in some 
cases drove out government officials.” `Such practices were not, however, as 
widespread as they would become in the wake of the coup d’état which actually 
brought an end to imperial domination and colonial capitalism. 

The military officers and enlisted men who had mutinied in February 1974 also 
became more and more politicized as the year wore on; so much so, that they 
were moved to preempt the enactment of the new constitution in September only 
one month after its provisions were made public. This group, now calling itself 
the Armed Forces Coordination Committee, had increasingly come under the 
influence of radical intelligentsia as public unrest spread and as public debate 
intensified.” From April 1974 on, the Committee had exerted a great deal of 
influence on government policy, but these military gatekeepers continued 
publically to profess their loyalty to the crown until the moment of the 
September coup. By September, the Coordinating Committee had matured 
into a nationalistic political force, the Derg, and adopted as its motto Ethiopia 
Tikdem (Ethiopia First). No clear, systematic, all encompassing new social 
myth, however, had yet emerged; but there was a sense of revolutionary mission 
and this was critical. Over the next three years, under the influence of 
. revolutionaries in an advisory politbureau, and through successively more radical 
policies, the Derg began clearly to demonstrate its Marxist-Leninist 
tendencies. The intention was to move directly from feudalism and nascent 
capitalism to socialism under the leadership not of a vanguard party but under 
the guidance of the men in uniform! 


Conclusion 

The dynamics of change in Africa cannot be adequately explained by models 
which focus exclusively on ethnic or class factors. Instead, if one hopes to 
understand this multi-dimensional process, one must employ a holistic relational 
approach which attempts to capture the complex contextual indices of change. 
This is clearly demonstrated in an analysis of the Ethiopian Revolution which 
toppled the regime of Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

Ethiopia, like other African societies, was not immune from the ‘fact of con- 
quest. However, rather than being artificially created by European colonizers, 
it was constructed as a result of the efforts of four nineteenth and twentieth- 
century indigenous Emperors, ending with Haile Selassie, who consolidated 
autocratic rule and fixed the geographic boundaries of the state we today call 
Ethiopia. In essence, then, Ethiopia, like most other African nation-states, 1s an 
artificial creation, a product of the ‘fact of conquest’. It is composed of multiple 
ethnic clusters, with the Ambhara-Tigre cluster being politically, socially, 
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economically and culturally dominant. The ‘fact of conquest’ and the pattern of 
colonial rule tended more than anything else towards a perpetuation of the 
dominance and exploitation of subject peoples both in the centre and periphery 
of the Empire, especially those peoples who were added to the empire during the 
_ period of late expansion. 

The fact that successive Ethiopian emperors placed less emphasis on redistri-~ 
butive and politically integrative policies than they did on policies of extraction 
and control contributed greatly to the development of antagonistic relationships 
- between peripheral populations and the dominant Ambhara-Tigre ethnic 
group. This antagonism was based on both ethnic and class criteria. In 
agriculturally orientated areas of the periphery, for example, indigenous 
, populations were stripped of their land during the process of conquest. This 
land became crown land, and was subsequently used by Emperors as a form of 
patronage to reward loyal supporters. These supporters tended to be over- 
whelmingly of Amhara-Tigre descent. For much of the colonial period, rural 
cultivators in the periphery were allowed to remain on their land as autonomous 
producers, but they became tenants who were required to pay rent and tribute to 
a new class of landlords. In other words, they no longer had complete control of 
their surplus product. This contributed to the perpetuation of a feudal 
relationship much like that which had characterized the core areas before the 
period of conquest; but there was one significant difference. Peoples in 
peripheral areas ceased to hold traditionally based land security. In the core 
areas this never changed. 

Traditionally, Ethiopian society was characterized by blurred class relation- 
ships. If anything, before the twentieth century, the most certain class 
categories were: the rulers and the ruled; those who held only rights to use land 
(rist), and those who held rights to use land and also to collect tribute from 
designated others (rist-gult). 

Prior to the centralization efforts of the 19th and 20th centuries, power was 
extremely fragmented in the Ethiopian core, and it was characteristic for 
regional lords to exercise what amounted to feudalistic control over their 
regions. This continued to be the case even as society began to move over into 
the capitalistic mode of production. Ethiopia was not characterized by the 
maturation of the feudal mode of production, which broke under the pressure of 
class conflicts resulting from endogenously generated contradictions. The 
feudal epoch did not lead smoothly into the capitalist epoch. Feudal relations 
coexisted in time and space with a nascent yet clearly definable capitalist mode of 
production. 

Emperors Menelik and Haile Selassie initiated policies specifically intended to 
integrate Ethiopia into the world capitalist economy. This was particularly so 
with Haile Selassie who was a shrewd political actor. He realized the only way 
to protect the autonomy and absolutist nature of the Emperorship was to engage 
in a revolution from above very much in the same way as occurred in 19th- 
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century Japan.7?_ In Japan, the traditional landed aristocracy in conjunction with 
the monarch yielded to pressures for modernization and thereby preempted the 
possibility of peasant revolution. But whereas the Japanese monarchy readily 
gave way to constitutional democracy, Haile Selassie, until the end, attempted to 
maintain and even strengthen his absolutist position. 

Key elements in the emperor’s strategy for preserving the institution of royal 
absolutism was the construction of an efficient bureaucratic empire and the 
creation of new classes to help modernize the economy. In this manner he 
intended to break down the power of the religio-traditional classes. _Moderniz- 
ation was also characterized by a turn to capitalist development both in the rural 
and urban sectors. In the rural sector, the trend towards commercialized 
agriculture exacerbated and sharpened class contradictions as tenants were 
either evicted to make way for capital intensive agricultural production or were 
forced to produce more in order to pay higher rents. Those peasants who tried 
to take advantage of market opportunities often found themselves victimized by 
unscrupulous usurers or overburdened by the tax and regulatory demands of the 
State. 

Side by side with indigenous cultivators, large and small, there existed 
agribusiness operations financed by foreign capital. This strategy was 
allegedly designed to accelerate economic growth so that its fruits might be used 
to ‘develop’ the whole of Ethiopian society. In practice, however, few social 
programmes of any consequence were initiated during the height of Ethiopia’s 
economic boom, and the most dramatic domestic result of the mechanization of 
agriculture with foreign capital was the swelling of the imperial treasury. Few 
Ethiopians were allowed to participate in the nascent industrial sector between 
1960 and 1974. Here again, the emphasis was on foreign investment and state 
ownership of the means of production. 

The simultaneous existence of a modernizing, capitalist sector and a tradi- 
tional, feudalistic sector necessarily gave rise to contradictions both within and 
between spheres. Within the modernizing, capitalist sector there developed 
contradictions relating to the corporate, economic grievances of segments of the 
new classes. There also emerged contradictions in tenant-landlord relationships 
as agrarian capitalism expanded and took hold. Between the two sectors there 
occurred contradictions relating to the desirability of bourgeois democratic 
reforms. All of these factors contributed greatly to the class basis of the 
Ethiopian revolution. 

At the same time, it is necessary to consider the relevance of the national 
question as a contributing cause in the demise of the Ethiopian Empire. Ethnic 
dominance was intertwined with social, economic, political and cultural 
dominance. Therefore, the significance of this factor cannot be ignored and 
indeed must be incorporated into any model which seeks to explain the dynamic 
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of revolutionary change in Ethiopia. Cries for the self-determination of several 
of the peripheral groups in the Ethiopian Empire had been an ever-present fact 
of history. The Somalis, Eritreans, and Oromos (to a lesser extent the Afars) 
had never accepted the idea of Ethiopian hegemony. No doubt this was in part 
due to the fact that they were never considered full citizens as groups. But, by 
the late 1960s, ethnic identities among these groups had expanded and to a 
degree they changed. For the first time there emerged what might be con- 
sidered nationalist movements with both urban and rural bases. Urban based 
groups such as Mecha Tuloma among the Oromo originally pressed for demo- 
` cratic reforms so that their group would be included in the government’s network 
of social services and in the opportunity structure. They wanted their group’s 
fair share. In this sense we could consider this to be a manifestation of the new 
ethnicity. Mecha incorporated multiple Oromo clans and represented them in a 
way which had never been done before. Whatever unity they had in 
pre-colonial times was severely compromised as a result of the ‘fact of 
conquest’. The leaders of the movement were from a new, small, educated 
class of Oromos who were inspired into large measure by their efforts to compete 
for the spoils of modernization. 

There were others among the Oromo, however, who were motivated in the 
nationalist direction more directly by the ‘fact of conquest’. In other words, 
competitive communalism had little to do with their motivation for independence; 
it was more an outgrowth of the resentment over Amhara colonial exploitation. 
Significantly, however, such movements were extremely localized, and did not 
represent attempts to speak for all Oromos. Nor did they see the creation of an 
independent, unified Oromo state as a desirable alternative to Ethiopian 
colonialism as does the currently flourishing Oromo Liberation Front. 

Nationalist movements in Eritrea and among the Somali in the Ogaden have 
similar origins and patterns of development to that found among the Oromo. 
They are different, however, in that Eritrea has always had a strong secessionist 
faction which never attempted to compromise with the colonialist. To the 
extent that there was compromise, it was generally by a Christian minority. 
The basis of the Eritrean independence movement is essentially a desire not to 
have modernization stifled by colonialism. Among the Somali, irredentist senti- 
ment has always been strong, and they have never been incorporated to any 
meaningful degree into the Ethiopian system. Today the Oromo, Somali and 
Eritreans are engaged in struggles of national liberation against the reigning 
Ethiopian regime. Class issues, to the extent that they were important, have 
receded, succumbing to the current salience of the national question. The 
important point is that class and ethnic identities in Ethiopia, as in other parts of 
Africa, are fluid, intermittent and experiential. The importance of each (or 
both or these factors together) in explaining political behaviour is highly 
contingent on the nature of the stakes involved and the existing political climate ' 
at a given point in time. At one time and under certain circumstances, clan 
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identities or the new ethnicity might provide the basis for action; at another, a 
sense of national identity or social class interest might spark conflict and change. 
Further, it is conceivable that all of these factors could be operating at once as 
is demonstrated by the Ethiopian Revolution. 


AFRICA IN THE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
CURRICULUM, 1820-1970 


Davin R. WRIGHT 


FOR OVER A CENTURY, Africa was an integral part of the geography curriculum in 
schools. Itis possible to distinguish four main styles of texts: ‘capes and bays’; 
‘readers’; ‘natural regions’; and ‘regional geographies’. Each new style does not 
totally supplant earlier approaches, thus the term ‘curriculum palimpsest’ is 
used. 

The first element in the ‘curriculum palimpsest’ is the so-called ‘cape-&-bay’ 
geographies of the nineteenth century. They are by no means confined to 
capes and bays, though Africa naturally lent itself to an anti-clockwise, coastal, 
study before the interior was known. The main pedagogical feature was rote- 
learning. Thus, in Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography (1827), Question 650, 
“What is the present state of Madagascar?’ is meaningless unless the words of the 
answer have already been learned by rote: the exact words are found in 
Paragraph 252, ‘the inhabitants...are in general barbarous’. Despite their 
reputation for dry-as-dust facts, such books were by no means value-free: ‘Man 
in this quarter of the world exists in a state of lowest barbarism’ . . . ‘Abyssinia 
is chiefly [inhabited] by degenerate Arabs’... Barbary’s inhabitants are chiefly 
remarkable for their piracies and their political debasement’ . . . “Bornou... is 
less barbarous than might be expected’. 

Later cape-&-bay texts are less obviously racist, but ethnocentric attitudes 
persist. For example, Gill’s Geography (Ist ed., 1864; 117th ed., 1925) 
proclaims, ‘Abyssinians profess a low form of Christianity’. While this is 
doubtless preferable to being described as ‘degenerate Arabs’, it is clear who 
decides the relative ‘heights’ of Christianity. This ‘cape-&-bay’ style of book is 
by no means absent from today’s schools: the 34-question test on Central Africa 
in Jackson and Penn’s Groundwork Geographies: Southern Continents (1959; 5th 
ed., 1967), page 117, is very similar in style and format to Goldsmith’s 1827 
Geography. Only two questions asK why?; the other 32 ask what? and 
where?, or order the pupil to ‘Name...’ Some questions in the two texts are 
virtually identical: Goldsmith’s Question 646, “What is the extent of Barbary?’ 
has become in Jackson and Penn Question 36, on page 93, ‘Name the Barbary 
States’. The ending of piracy over a hundred years ago led to a change of name 
in common usage, but in geography books the pre-colonial terminology can still 
be found. It is also noticeable that this book, frequently found in schools today, 
lists The Pygmies as the first of three groups of ‘Natives of the Congo’; there is no 
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suggestion that the other two groups may be greater numerically. The facts are 
presented in a style similar to Goldsmith and' to Gill, and are as numerous and 
indigestible; pupils even have to learn (page 112) that Chake-Chake is the chief 
town of Pemba. Jackson and Penn is still in print; the latest edition is metri- 
cated and with new pictures, but the style of question has not changed. 

Although the ‘cape-&-bay’ style, as exemplified by Jackson and Penn, may be 
a minority element now in schools, there is one feature that was notably similar in 
the regional textbooks of the 1930s and 1950s: the titles of chapters consisted 
merely of ‘pieces’ of Africa. This phenomenon is discussed below. 

The second type of book for Geography teaching in the late nineteenth 
century were Geography Readers: these are the second element in the 
‘palimpsest’. These books have received far less attention, but they were 
numerous and widely used. The ‘Readers’ sought to avoid the naming of 
parts of the continent as the chapter-headings of their books—a rebellion against 
facts for facts’ sake that is also a characteristic of several books of the present 
decade. Thus The World & its People—Africa (Nelson’s Geography Readers, 
1903) includes titles such as ‘Hunting Scenes’, “The Story of the Niger’, 
‘Livingstone’s Last Journey’, and “The Cape to Cairo Railway’. The appeal is 
to the affective domain, rather than to the cognitive domain alone, and the 
responses expected include expressive writing as well as transactional 
writing. The relative absence of these elements in recent books will be noted 
later in this article. Africa was an ideal focus for ‘Geography Readers’; ‘the dark 
continent’ offered many opportunities to imaginative authors. 

The, style of the ‘Readers’ fitted well with the heyday of exploration and 
imperialism, and gave more scope for ethnocentrism than did the ‘cape-&-bay’ 
geographies. The example selected by Marsden from ‘Negroland’ (in Fireside 
Traveller through many Lands, Anon., c. 1840)! is probably less extreme than 
this Edwardian example, where the author of the Nelson Reader sums up the 
inhabitants of tropical Africa as follows: ‘In character, the Negro is best 
described as an overgrown child: vain, self-indulgent, and fond of idleness, but 
with a good heart... life is so easy to him, in his native home, that he has never 
developed the qualities of industry, self-denial, and forethought’. The 
assumption that it is the ease of life in the tropics, rather than the difficulties, that 
led to ‘backwardness’ is an interesting example of ‘inverted environmental 
determinism’, perhaps linked with the puritan work ethic. The book abounds 
with racist statements. ‘To clarify the nature of this racism, certain statements 
have been selected (Fig. 1), probable implications of the statements to pupils 
outlined, and an attempt has been made to express the same facts in a non-racist 
manner. 

The Readers continued to have significance, long after the ‘Fairgrieve 
Revolution’. One wonders if lecturers and students of Charlotte Mason College 
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of Education are familiar with Charlotte Masons Ambleside Geography Books. 
Book 1 was ‘Revised’ for the 1926 edition, but still included this fascinating 


paragraph: 


Some countries are more civilised than others. That is, the people know 
better what is right and wrong; they behave more properly; send their 
children to school, and so are better educated; and know how to do their work 
in a better way. They also care more about books and reading, and are 
kinder in their ways to one another; they are so at least in Christian countries. 


The two dominant types of nineteenth century geography both found Africa 
an ideal area for study, even though the reasons for its appropriateness for 
‘cape-& bay’ study were very different from its suitability for study through 
‘Geography Readers’. The ‘Fairgrieve Revolution’ (1926), while radically 
changing the character of geography, nonetheless once again found Africa an 
ideal focus—but for yet another reason. In this case, the ‘Natural Regions’ of 
Mediterranean Lands, Desert, Semi-Desert, Savanna, and Jungle were at their 
clearest in Africa, and the climate and vegetation seemed simple. By contrast, 
in Asia man had been altering the natural vegetation for thousands of years; 
savanna was not widespread; and the monsoons made climatic regions ‘untidy’. 
The division into ‘Natural Regions’ conveniently came before the possible man- 
made origin of African savannas had been widely considered, and before man’s 
influence on desertification had been studied. 

So, by the time the ‘5-year Regional Syllabus’ came to dominate the 
curriculum, there were already three major elements in the palimpsest, all of 
which had given prominence to Africa. It was therefore almost inevitable that 
Africa would continue to figure prominently in the curriculum. Thomas 
Pickles, in his preface to Africa, Australia and New Zealand (1935) explains the 
logic of the normal sequence: “The continents are dealt with in ascending order of 
complexity, beginning with the relatively simple landforms and simple social 
organization of Africa, and finishing with the highly complex region of 
Western Europe’. This statement is fascinating for the misconceptions and 
ignorance it displays about Africa. Nevertheless, Pickles at least attempts to 
explain the logic of his sequence. It is notable that most postwar series of 
books written to cover 4 or 5 years of school work offer no explanation in the 
introduction?. Apparently the authors assume that teachers expect this 
approach and know the reasons for it. Itis in this context that Hall’s accusation 
of the ‘sabre-toothed curriculum’ seems to have some validity:3 ‘Winds of 
Change’ have crossed Africa, our perception of the world has changed, and 


. 2. For example, R. Honeybone and B. S. Roberson, The Southern Continents (1958) and R. A. 


Beddis, New Secondary Geography Book 2. Africa, Latin America and Islands of the S.W. Pacific 
(1968). 
3. D. Hall, Geography and The Geography Teacher (1976) 
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Africa is seen not as the ‘simplest’ area, but as one of the most complex areas to 
understand—yet it was still placed among the first overseas areas to be studied. 

The map Figure 2 shows the most popular means of dividing the world in the 
1950s; a pattern still found in a number of schools. This offers not only a 
combination of the so-called ‘simplest’ continents in Year 2, but also a 
recognition of the physical similarities of areas on the same latitude. As the map 
shows, the Third World is split between Years 2 and 3. This was by no means a 
uniform situation. Year 1 often included a ‘Cook’s Tour’ of the world; some 
series of books adopted a ‘North/South’ grouping rather than an ‘East/West’ 
one, by grouping North and South America together. Within Years 2 and 3, 
many schools gave more attention to the two ‘white’ continents than to the three 
more populous ‘non-white’ continents. Nevertheless, Africa still had its secure 
place in the geography curriculum. 

The establishment of the series of Regional Geography books marked a swing 
back to the cognitive domain, and away from the affective domain that was a 
feature of the Readers. One piece of evidence for this is the chapter-headings 
of the books. Most books of the 1930s and 1950s have bald headings that 
merely state the part of the world that is covered in that part of the book. 
Stembridge* and Pickles’ of the 1930s; Coysh and Tomlinson®, Honeybone and 
Roberson, and Jackson and Penn’ of the 1950s all have a chapter entitled ‘West 
Africa’ or “The Guinea Lands’, and another called ‘East Africa’ or ‘Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika’. There is no indication of objectives; one can only 
presume that the major objective was ‘coverage’. 

While racism is less widespread in these ‘Regional Geography’ series of books 
than it was in earlier books, it is still present in some books. Stembridgeé 
asserted, in his chapter on “The Guinea Lands’: ‘Many of the savages never go 
near the mines at all’. This raises a number of questions: why ‘savages’ rather 
than ‘people’? Why does he imply that they should go near the mines? Many 
English people never go near mines either: is this equally regrettable? 

Racism continued in the 1950s. To a large extent, this seemed to be part ofa 
larger problem: the search for reasons for facts. The commendable movement 
towards reasoning, rather than mere fact-learning, led to oversimple expla- 
nations. Geographers were quick to criticize reasoning based on ‘determinism’, 
but this criticism was limited to overemphasis on the influence of physical 
geography; racial determinism received less attention. Although it is possible 
to trace studies which included criticism of the widespread use of terms such 
as ‘energetic’ or ‘lazy’ peoples, it seems that these criticisms did not reach a wider 
audience of teachers until Michael Storm’s articles about primary schooltexts in 


4, J. Stembridge, World Wide Geography Book 6: Africa, Asia and Australia (1932, 1940). 

5. T. Pickles, Africa, Australia and New Zealand (1935). 

6. A. Coysh and M. Tomlinson, The Southern Continents (1951, and many later editions). 

7. R. Honeybone and B. S. Roberson, The Southern Continents (1958). N. Jackson and P. Penn, 
Groundwork Geographies: the Southern Continents (1958 ff.). 
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Teachers World; their subsequent reprinting in The Development Puzzle brought 
the issue to a wider audience. Nevertheless, Spink and Brady ° (1971 edition) 
still asserted that, for Britain and the Low Countries, ‘Their natural vigour 
created great empires’. It was also not until 1971 that a blatantly racist phrase of 
Morris and Brooker,!© published in 1953 in their book The Earth: Man’s 
Heritage was criticized by White;!! even then this criticism was not by a 
geographer. For 18 years, pupils could read, “The natives, in fact, seem as 
destructive as the baboons, but it is very difficult to get them to change their 
habits’. Presumably many thousands of pupils had noted that natives and 
baboons were similar, and failed to note that the white man has destroyed far 
more of the environment than the African. 

With hindsight, all these approaches to the study of the geography of Africa 
can be seen to have had some major weaknesses. Nevertheless, the emphasis on 
Africa, and its assured place in the curriculum, seems in retrospect an attractive 
feature of school geography from the 1820s until about 1970. In the move to a 
‘non-regional’ approach to geography in schools, there is no guarantee that pupils 
will study Africa at all. Africa may still be used as a source-area for examples of 
geographical concepts, but there is rarely any attempt made to ensure that a 
balanced view of the continent is created. The time would seem to be ripe for a 
reassessment of the place of Africa in the geography curriculum. 


8. M. Storm, ‘Faraway Places with Strange Sounding Names’; Teachers’ World, June 1971; 
reprinted in N. L. Fyson, ed., The Development Puzzle, VCOAD, 1972. 


9, H.M.Spink and R. P. Brady, New Venturesin Geography, Book 4 (1961, 1971). 
10. W.F. Morris and R. W. Brooker, The Earth: Man’s Heritage (1953 ff.). 
ll. L. White, ‘World Development in British Education’, Impact (1971). 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


Secretary 

Laima Speakiman-Brown is returning as the Society’s secretary at the beginning 
of October. The office will continue to be manned at the times announced in 
the July number. The Society owes Susi Rodricks many thanks for her work 
on its behalf and for filling in so ably for Laima. 


New Members 

RESIDENT: T. R. Arnold (London), A. E. D. Bayley (Bristol), A. G. Crabb 
(Kent), Prof. P. E. Fordham (Southampton), P. C. H. Jarvis (Bristol), F. J. S. 
Ledger (London), J. V. Lunzer (London), R. A. May (Solihull), A. Millo 
(London), M. Plaut (London), C. B. Spicer (London), J. F. Trehane (Bristol), 
Sir John Wilton (London), J. B. Wright (East Sussex). 

NON RESIDENT: C. E. Duncan II (USA), R. H. Jackson (Canada), Dr L. L. 
Nsembo (Switzerland), S. O. Ogunlana (Nigeria), S. G. Politowicz (USA), Sir 
Richard N. Posnett KBE CMS (Bermuda). 

STUDENT: W. Curry (London), M. B. Djan (London), C. Katsouris (London), 
A. S. Lokuji (USA), R. T. Mantey (Ivory Coast), O. I. Marizu (Finland), U. I. 
Nwachukwu (USA), T. Patterson (USA), J. D. Stewart (London), G. Tetteh- 
Ofori (Exeter). 

CORPORATE: Cable & Wireless Ltd., The Dickinson Robinson Group Ltd., 
Equator Bank Ltd., J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., Satoru Tsuchiya (Japan), The 
Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 


AFRICANA INFORMATION 


The Zimbabwe Project 

The Zimbabwe Project was established in 1978 as a joint initiative by the Catholic 
Institute of International Relations in London and the Bethlehem Fathers of 
Immensee, Switzerland to assist in channelling aid to Zimbabwean refugees in 
Mozambique, Zambia and Botswana. In order to facilitate this task a Jesuit 
priest lived in the largest refugee camp in Zambia and a Maryknoll Sister worked 
in Mozambique until the refugees were moved back to Zimbabe in 1980. 

After independence the Zimbabwe Project continued to provide aid to over- 
seas students and returning refugees but the main emphasis of its work switched 
to the funding of small scale development projects, particularly in the fields of 
health and education, within Zimbabwe. A large portion of the monies for these 
has been found from the EEC’s non-governmental organizations co-financing 
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scheme through which seven projects are currently being funded with the 
Zimbabwe Project. 

At the beginning of June this year the Zimbabwe Project moved its head- 
quarters from London to Zimbabwe where it will be involved in identifying, 
proposing and funding training programmes, some of them for former guerillas. 
Contact with the Project should be made through the Administrative 
Secretary, J. A. Conradie, Box 4590, Salisbury, Zimbabwe. 

The Zimbabwe Project publishes a monthly News Bulletin which summarizes 
policy statements and debates in Zimbabwe’s Parliament and news, relating to 
the country’s development, which may not surface in the overseas press. It is 
available to Governments, agencies, academic institutions and interested 
individuals. 


African Historical Demography 

In 1977 a two-day seminar on African Historical Demography was held at the 
Centre of African Studies, University of Edinburgh. The proceedings were 
published later that year at £3-50. On 24-25 April 1981 a follow-up seminar 
was held. As before, historians, demographers, archaeologists, geographers and 
sociologists participated, under the chairmanship of Dr Joel Gregory of the 
Université de Montréal. Thirty-two papers were contributed. It is proposed 
to publish the proceedings during 1981. Interested scholars should contact 
Christopher Fyfe, Centre of African Studies, Adam Ferguson Building, 40 
George Square, Edinburgh EH8 9LL. 


Journal of African Marxists 

A new journal is announced to cater for the growing debate among Africanist 
Marxists about how best to analyse and explain developments in the African 
continent. A truly international, and largely African, Editorial Board is 
responsible for the new -journals publication, which is published by Zed 
Press. The chairman on the London Local Committee is Strike Mkandla, 
Journal of African Marxists, 57 Caledonian Road, London N1 9DN. The 
organizing committee is based in Lusaka, under the chairmanship of Eli 
Mwanang’onze, but scholars interested in more information about the journal 
should contact the London Local Committee. 
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The Struggle for Zimbabwe, by David Martin and Phyllis Johnson. London and 
Boston, Faber and Faber, 1981. xxi + 378 pp. £10:95. 

Mugabe, By David Smith and Colin Simpson with Ian Davis. London, Sphere Books, 
1981. 218 pp. £1-50 (paperback). 


Two teams of journalists have here endeavoured to record recent events in Zimbabwe 
which they were ‘covering’ professionally. Smith (Independent Television News) and 
Simpson (Sunday Times) offer a commendably cheap brief biography of the new 
country’s first prime minister, Robert Mugabe. Martin (The Observer) and Johnson 
(Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) have produced a longer, much more expensive, 
but also far more satisfying study of the Zimbabwean war of liberation. It is certainly 
not ‘the definitive book’ claimed on the dust-jacket (personal accounts, as with ‘Mau 
Mau’, must surely follow), but it is an impressive and valuable one. I gather the 
original title, The Chimurenga War, was dropped for the benefit of western readers. 
Both books, no doubt inevitably, concentrate very much upon the ultimate victors. 

Smith and Simpson’s Mugabe is addressed to the western reader who, it is assumed, 
likes his politics trivialized and personalized and aims to ‘explain’ the man, typecast, as 
the back cover has it, as ‘a colourless Marxist-Leninist ideologue and a fanatical 
guerrilla leader’, to such a reader. Thus—no doubt from the best of motives—we are , 
presented with a picture of a man of striking ‘intelligence and sophistication’ with a 
‘razor-sharp mind’ who from his very early days possessed ‘a clear vision of what the 
blacks needed to progress’, a man who ‘far and away outstripped every other nationalist 
leader’, and is yet a genuine moderate anxious to ‘spike the guns of his troublesome left 
wing’. Stressed are Mugabe’s Catholic background, his acquisition of degrees, his daily 
5 a.m. meditation, his eating of sadza, and so forth. All this is very reminiscent of Colin 
Morris on the early Kaunda. The book has apparently aroused the ire of some 
authorities in Zimbabwe. It is not hard to see why, for this is essentially a trivial work; 
it does not really illuminate the man in any useful way, and even at the level of seeking 
to convert unsympathetic western readers I doubt very much whether it will succeed. 
Robert Mugabe deserves a more skilled biographer, preferably one who is not repelled 
by the word ‘marxist’. ; 

The Struggle for Zimbabwe, published on the first anniversary of Zimbabwe’s 
independence and dedicated to Josiah Tongogara and others who died in the struggle, 
provides a very detailed account of the guerrilla war, as seen from both sides. It is 
clear that Martin and Johnson have had greater access than Smith and Simpson to the 
main protagonists: their footnotes (the latter have none) largely comprise interviews 
with Mugabe and some of his cabinet ministers, with Tongogara, Nhongo and other 
guerrillas, with ‘front line’ presidents, with diplomats from a variety of countries, with 
the ‘Lonrho connexion’, and even (post-independence) with former members of the 
Rhodesian Special Branch. Such access—impossible for an academic—has been put to 
good use, notably the last named, who admitted Rhodesian responsibility for the killing 
of seven Musami missionaries (though they were ‘loath to talk’ about the Elim 
massacres), for the assassination of J. Z. Moyo, and for the sponsoring of the ‘Nhar1 
rebellion’, which so nearly crippled ZANU in 1974-5. They confirm too, what many 
had long suspected, that the Zambian commission which blamed Tongogara for 
Chitepo’s death was a fraud from beginning to end. They also catch the developing 
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perception and strategy of the liberation struggle; from guerrilla sources there is this 
testimony of a very early recruit, for example: ‘It was a sort of adventure. What we 
` saw in the films. People shooting each other. You know, wanting to become cowboys 
of some sort... Most of us arrived for training thinking we would go back to 
Salisbury and blow up Chibuku Breweries ...There was no political education on the 
ground among the masses at home at this point’. (pp. 83-4). Rex Nhongo reiterates 
this point: ‘In the Soviet Union they had told us that the decisive factor of the war is the 
weapons. When I got to Itumbi, where there were Chinese instructors, I was told that 
the decisive factor was the people. Now I agree with the Chinese.’ (p. 88) 

Martin and Johnson also provide a far more adequate analysis than Smith and 
Simpson of the various struggles within and between the military-political wings of 
ZANU, thereby complementing the superb first-hand account in Maurice Nyagumbo’s 
With the People (Allison and Busby, 1980). Surprisingly, however, Smith and 
Simpson are better on Lancaster House. They make two important points which 
Martin and Johnson, in a final chapter which betrays signs of haste, have chosen to 
ignore. First, there is Nhongo’s order to some two thousand guerrillas to stay out of 
_ the assembly camps and to ignore any subsequent countermanding order made under 
duress. Second, there is Samora Machel’s ultimatum to ZANU: settle, or Mozambique 
` will collapse. ‘Mugabe would have asylum in Mozambique if he refused, but no longer 
the bases for the war.’ (p. 152). This directly contradicts Martin and Johnson’s 
assertion that the ‘front line’ states would continue to support the war had the 
conference collapsed, and indeed their belief that from the beginning ‘an air of 
inevitability hung over the Lancaster House conference’ (p. 318). 

Most readers will find interesting snippets of ‘new’ information in both books— 
indeed Martin has got hold of so many confidential documents that he should consider 
publishing them! There is, for example, FRELIMO’s invitation to ZAPU to infiltrate 
Rhodesia via Tete. The offer was declined and subsequently taken up by ZANU, to 
noteworthy effect. There is also the Cuban proposal to instal a Patriotic Front 
‘government’ in the bush, timed to coincide with Muzorewa’s coming to power. 
Nkomo rejected this, much to ZANU’s relief, for it would have internationalized the 
conflict with unforeseeable consequences. Between them our four journalists have 
bestowed knighthoods upon Winston Field, Harold Macmillan and Garfield Todd. 
There are many splendid quotations; I like best that attributed to Joshua 
Nkomo in the immediate aftermath of the election: ‘You give them one man one vote and 
look what they do with it’. (Smith and Simpson, p. 205). Acquiring independence is 
not the end of the story. 

Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford. ROBIN PALMER 


With the People: an autobiography from the Zimbabwe Struggle, by 
Maurice Nyagumbo. Allison & Busby, 248 pp., £9-95 cloth, £3-95 paper. 


Of the many people with whom I have discussed this delightful book, only two had 
serious critcisms (that is, discounting adverse comments on the many literal errors 
which seem endemic in publishing these days). One, a nationalist leader who ended up 
in an opposing political party, complained of innaccuracies of detail as to who chaired 
what meeting 20-odd years ago; the other, a journalist, objected to a lack of in-depth 
analysis of black nationalist politics. Both were missing the point of the book. It is 
not an academic historical account nor a detailed politically objective examination of the 
Zimbabwe struggle—it is, and hence its charm, one individual’s account of what he 
remembers of his life and of his personal reactions to events in southern Africa. 

The manuscript, a third draft, the first two having been confiscated in prison, was 
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completed and smuggled out in November 1974, when the outcome of the struggle was 
not yet sure. Nyagumbo, who has spent most of the past twenty years in gaols or 
detention camps, had no access to notes or reference libraries and, despite a remarkable 
memory, does now and again get his facts or dates wrong. However John Conradie, 
who met Maurice in Salisbury prison where they were both ‘politicals’, manages, 
without hampering the liveliness of Maurice’s writing, to do an admirably tactful editing 
job in correcting such errors, filling in unexplained political happenings from contem- 
porary records, many supplied by Maurice’s old friends Terence and Shelagh Ranger, 
and bringing the study of the struggle up to date with Mugabe’s 1980 election victory. 

Professor Ranger’s introduction gives a useful insight into the effect the coming of 
white settlers had on the lives of Maurice’s Shona forebears. Maurice’s own story—he 
was born in 1924—starts with his early childhood on a ‘peasant’ farm, his Mission 
schooldays, his early clashes with white Rhodesians and his departure at the age of 16 
for South Africa, where so many of his compatriots went in the hopes of bettering 
themselves His adventures there make absorbing reading and give a better picture of 
the hardships of black people than many a sociological textbook. He has some 
interesting comparisons to make between white attitudes in Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa: ‘From the time I had arrived in Kimberley and wherever I had worked in 
the Cape Province, the white man had always treated me like a human being. But the 
white man I had seen in the Orange Free State was identical to the white man I had seen 
in Rhodesia’. (p. 65) 

He in engagingly frank in his descriptions of deceptions he and fellow workers 
perpetrated on their employers—forging and borrowing references, breaking contracts, 
using false names—none of which, though he is clearly a man of high moral principles, 
seemed in the least wrong. He is equally frank in his admissions of his lack of political 
interest or understanding in those days; he much preferred competing in ballroom 
dancing competitions to attending Communist Party meetings (p. 79). Nevertheless he 
was eventually deported from South Africa and on his return to Rhodesia in 1955 was 
soon engaged in the political struggle. ‘I thought it was high time an African national 
political party was formed, and I blamed the educated Africans, who, I believed, feared 
the white man and did not want to lead their own suffering people’ (p. 103). From the 
formation of the Southern Rhodesian African National Congress in September 1957 
onwards he played an increasingly active part in the organization of successive 
nationalist parties as one after another were banned. His militancy—illustrated 
frequently in the text by his tendency to hit first and think afterwards, be it a Native 
Commissioner, a warder or prison doctor he was dealing with—increased through the 
years of his incarceration which started with his detention in February 1959. His. 
dedication and courage during these years never faltered, despite the sacrifices he and 
his family had to make, even through the depressing days of the late 1960s and early 
1970s when the movement seemed to be making no progress. 

When ZAPU split he was in the more radical ZANU camp; he supported Mugabe’s 
leadership when Sithole showed the ‘white flag’; he realised earlier than many that only 
through imprisonment and armed struggle would the Zimbabwean revolution 
succeed. Throughout the period of fruitless negotiations between 1974 and 1979 he 
played a key role in refusing to compromise; there was never any question of his buying 
his release by accepting the ‘half loaf’ of the Muzorewa constitution. He was one of 
the last of the political leaders to be released, late in November 1979, but just in time to 
be present at the signing of the Lancaster House Agreement. This moving story of 
endurance ends fittingly with Maurice Nyagumbo now Minister of Mines in Mugabe’ S 
ZANU (PF) government in a free Zimbabwe. 

We can expect many more detailed and analytical books on Zimbabwe’s struggle, but 
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I doubt if, on a human level, any will match Maurice’s refreshingly honest and modest 
' personal tale. 
Lusaka EILEEN HADDON 


The Scramble for Southern Africa, 1877-1895, by D. M. Schreuder. Cambridge 
University Press, 1980. 384pp. £13-50 


Dr Schreuder’s book has added significant depth to the study of a complex and 
confusing period of imperial history. Using a rich variety of private and official 
sources he has probed the relationship between Britain and South Africa in the late 
nineteenth century from both standpoints. In particular he has demonstrated more 
cogently than anyone has done before the manner in which events in South Africa 
comitted successive British governments to policies and activities against which their 
better judgement was in revolt. The significance, in that context, of ‘the native 
question’, or more accurately of the relationship between land-hungry white settlers 
and blacks who coveted the same land, receives valuable attention. We see the Earl of 
Carnarvon, as colonial secretary, attempting to solve the problem by creating a 
federation of white-administered states which would be strong enough to resist the 
apparent menace from the powerful black societies on their borders, and ending by 
splitting the whites asunder through the annexation of the South African Republic. 
We see, too, Disraeli forced, for the sake of national honour, to send aid for Frere’s 
direct solution of destroying the menace by military force, but rejecting flatly any 
suggestion of annexing Zululand after the Zulu Regime had been destroyed, thus 
creating a critical situation on the borders of Natal which lasted many years. The Earl 
of Derby, by contrast, submitted to public pressure built up by missionary fervour, and 
agreed to a British protectorate over Basutoland after a Cape protectorate had proved 
counterproductive. 

These and numerous other instances indicate clearly enough the complexity of the 
relationship between Britain and South Africa. What is less clear, therefore, is why Dr 
Schreuder should describe these varied responses as an attempt by Britain to create ‘an 
empire of collaborative association with the governments of South Africa’. The 
reluctant acceptance of involuntary involvement might seem to be a more appropriate 
description. The difficulty faced by both Conservative and Liberal parties when in 
office was that of convincing the not very well informed but frequently unduly patriotic 
British public of the need to surrender any of the achievements of British colonial 
enterprise and of convincing a selfrighteous Opposition and a vociferous humanitarian 
lobby that they were not betraying native interests. Gladstone, for example, found 
himself in that position in 1880 wis-d-vis the South African Republic to which he had 
virtually promised independence. He could not fulfil his promise completely without 
appearing to let down those black peoples who had been loyal to Britain during the 
recent war and undermining the security of recent British immigrants from the Cape. 
The result was the Conventions of Pretoria and London which gave rise to endless 
problems during the last two decades of the century. 

An investigation of the sort which Dr Schreuder has undertaken calls for something 
more than an analysis, no matter how detailed, of the South African scene, and the 
author has rightly widened the scope of his enquiry to consider the influence of the 
activities of other countries, especially Germany, in South Africa. He rightly argues 
that it was not so much Bismarck’s aims and actions as Britain’s interpretation of them 
which affected British policy. So, a protectorate was declared over northern 
Bechuanaland to check a possible German move inland from the coast of south west 
Africa, and there were also moves to extend Britain’s control over the east coast to 
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forestall possible German intervention there. But was 1884 such an important turning 
point as Dr Schreuder suggests? Certainly the skilful analysis which he has employed 
should not need to rely for support upon such an oddly dated assortment of quotations, 
ranging from 1881 to 1889 as appears on page 112. One cannot avoid asking, too, 
whether it is true that Great Power rivalry in South Africa transformed ‘an already 
unfriendly and unresponsive political landscape into one of frightening possibilities for 
imperial interests’. If this were the case, the frightening possibilities do seem to have 
been dispelled with remarkable smoothness. The fact of the matter is that on 
the wider imperial canvas Egypt and the Sudan, for example, were far more significant 
for Britain—and for British relations with Germany—than was South Africa. 

It was the unpredictability of events in South Africa itself which created the real 
problems for the British government and in this area, as in that of the activities of the 
Great Powers, one is led to question the significance of 1884 as a year of changing 
attitudes. The London Convention did not really establish a core of authority from 
which the British could not henceforward brook any erosion, as the vacillation over, and 
subsequent betrayal of, the independence guaranteed to Swaziland by the Conventions 
was ‘to demonstrate. Nor did the denunciation of Boer expansion, and of one British 
political party by another over South African problems, begin in 1884. Britain simply 
continued to make ad hoc decisions when faced by unforeseen developments. The 
Earl of Derby’s lack of concern for the Zulus had its parallel in later decisions about the 
partition of Zululand, though Knutsford, the man of conscience, found his conscience 
pricked over that question too. By contrast, Rhodes’s desire to acquire Delagoa Bay, 
regardless of the effect upon the House of Braganza or, indeed, upon the monarchies of 
Spain and Italy which one observer regarded as being equally threatened, was checked 
because British interests in Europe could not be so lightheartedly dismissed. 

It is tempting, and often illuminating, to categorize and to generalize but Dr 
Schreuder’s book shows that in the South African context it can be dangerous to do 
so. Itis greatly to his credit that from such a tangle of events a picture, albeit a moving 
one, emerges with remarkable clarity. 

University of Bristol KENNETH INGHAM 


The Destruction of the Zulu Kingdom: the civil war in Zululand, 1879—1884 
by Jeff Guy, London, Longman 1979. Pp. xxii + 273. Maps, figures, index £13-00. 


This is the story of a tragedy almost wholly ignored by the general run of histories of 
South Africa, of Natal, and indeed of Zululand itself. Like the movements of a well- 
written sonata, the Zulu kingdom had three distinct periods, with connecting themes 
and variations. There was the rise of the kingdom during the reigns of Shaka 
(c 1816-28) and his brother Dingane (1828-40). The middle period of the kingdom, 
a time of consolidation, corresponds with the reign of Mpande (1840-72), another of 
Shaka’s brothers. Its fall coincides with the reign of Mpande’s son Cetshwayo 
(1872-84). Jeff Guy’s study deals with only the finale of these movements, but such is 
his pre-eminent status among historians of the Zulu kingdom (the Theodore Zeldin of 
Zululand), that one is confident that, given time, he could complete the whole 
work. He has already wetted our appetites in a few published articles (including 
‘Ecological factors in the rise of Shaka and the Zulu kingdom’ in Shula Marks and 
Anthony Atmore, Economy and Society in Pre-Industrial South Africa and many 
unpublished papers listed in the bibliography at the end of his work). Two short 
introductory chapters to The Destruction of the Zulu Kingdom cover a large amount of 
ground in a highly condensed manner. Much of the information and some of the steps 
in the author’s analysis of the Zulu political economy are conveyed in figures and 
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diagrams, which have to be followed carefully, as the argument is tight. These 
opening chapters are of great importance for an understanding of the whole book, as 
they provide the political, economic and social framework over which the tragic finale 
unfolds. 

_ Briefly, the main stages of this drama (to mix the metaphor) are as follows. In 
January 1879 the Zulu kingdom was invaded by detachments of the British army, aided 
by forces, black and white, from the colony of Natal. There were a number of pretexts 
for this invasion, but the overthrow of Zulu military power was a part of the overall 
design for a confederation of the political units of South Africa conceived by Carnarvon, 
the British Colonial Secretary, and implemented by Frere, the High Commissioner. 
British forces were badly shaken by their defeat at Isandlwana, but went on to a rather 
hollow victory at Ulundi. Cetshwayo was exiled to Cape Town. In September 1879 
Wolseley (hastily appointed to clear up the mess) imposed a ‘settlement’ on Zululand. 
The kingdom was divided between thirteen independent chiefs appointed by the 
British authorities, with a British Resident having only ‘diplomatic’ duties. As the aim 
of the British invasion was the destruction of the military power of the Zulu, it is not 
surprising that in the choice of these appointed chiefs, the odds weighed heavily against 
the Zulu royalist establishment (which became known as the Usuthu). The most 
prominent were men bitterly hostile to the Usuthu, including Zibhebhu, Hamu and the 
white trader John Dunn, who was established in the critical area on the Thukela river 
bordering Natal. What is surprising is that its authors could have considered this 
settlement at all feasible. The Zulu were not disarmed. The military apparatus was 
largely intact. Unlike their king, the leading members of the Zulu establishment 
remained in the country, many of them smarting under the rule of hostile chiefs, who 
were supported by the British imperial and Natal authorities. 

Soon Zululand was plunged into a violent and protracted civil war. This was 
encouraged by Natal traders, if not by the Natal authorities. Zibhebhu in particular 
emerged as a new kind of chief, his followers armed with guns, and his authority based 
on his ability to use force against the Usuthu; a Msiri of south eastern Africa. The old 
Zulu establishment pleaded for the restoration of Cetshwayo, who in 1882 led a Zulu 
delegation to Britain. Faced with growing anarchy in the nominally independent Zulu 
chiefdoms, the British agreed to the return of the king. Zululand was then partitioned, 
with Zibhebhu remaining in control of the north, Cetshwayo ruling over the centre, and 
the southern lands becoming a ‘Reserve’ under British (Natal) authority. Within 
weeks of the installation of Cetshwayo in January 1883, Usuthu forces and those under 
Zibhebhu and Hamu (including Boer soldiers from the Transvaal) were at each other’s 
throats. In July 1883 Zibhebhu’s forces defeated the royalists at Ulundi; large 
numbers of the Usuthu leaders were killed. Cetshwayo fled to the Reserve, and died 
(possibly of poison) in February 1884. The civil strife continued, and in June 1884 the 
remnants of the Usuthu (at this stage supported by Boers) had their revenge on 
Zibhebhu’s people. But it was a pyrrhic victory. The human and natural reserves of 
Zululand were shattered. By the middle of 1887 Zululand had been partioned anew, 
with the north west becoming a quasi-independent Boer state (the New Republic), and 
the rest of the country becoming a British protectorate. The loss of Zulu political 
independence—and, more significantly, economic independence—nicely coincided with 
the beginning of massive demands for labour from the gold mines of the Witwatersrand. 

This in outline is the tragic history which Jeff Guy unravels. But he does much 
more than retail a complex narrative. He analyses on the one hand the Zulu political 
economy, which was systematically destroyed between 1879 and 1884, and on the other 
the main interest groups involved. First and foremost on the Zulu side were the 
Usuthu royalists. These were the old izzkhulu, the great ones, of the kingdom, the 
descendants of the pre-Shakan chiefdoms, who had survived the violence of that era, 
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and had been incorporated by Shaka into his kingdom. “The material basis of the status 
of the chief was the large number of cattle-he possessed which he could exchange for 
wives and transform into more lineages, that is, more productive workers to support the 
homestead’. (Pp. 23-4). The homestead, royal and common, was the basic economic 
and social unit in the kingdom. Some chiefdoms had not been fully absorbed into the 
Zulu state and had not accepted its dominant ideology; these were the ones given quasi- 
independent status by Wolseley’s ‘settlement’ of 1879. The most poweful of the anti- 
royalists were, significantly, members of the Zulu Clan, Hamu, who had defected to the 
British during the 1879 invasion, and Zibhebhu, both of whose lineages had separated 
from the royal line before Shaka’s time. Most of the other of Wolseley’s thirteen were 
chiefs of non-Zulu clans, such as the Mthethwa. Wolseley attempted to create a pre- 
Shakan situation in Zululand, and to achieve by political and economic means the 
overthrow of the Zulu establishment which British military actions had failed to 
do. The results were disastrous. 

On the white side there was the British government, at times quite well intentioned 
(especially after the Liberal victory of 1880), but always suffering from lack of reliable 
information and from its distance from south east Africa. Perforce, it had to rely on its 
representatives on the spot. These were Wolseley, High Commissioner for South East 
Africa for the two crucial years 1879-80, and Bulwer, the Governor of Natal, In their 
turn, Wolseley, and Bulwer in particular, relied on the advice and the offices of 
influencial Natal settlers. There was Osborn, who held the position of Resident in 
Zululand, and, most especially, Theophilus Shepstone and his family. The Shepstones 
effectively mediated the demands, aspirations and fears of settlerdom in Natal. An 
extraordinary enclave in this settler society was the pro-Zulu, pro-Usuthu Bishop 
Colenso and his family. The Colensos became the chief mediators between the 
royalists, headed by the dignified figure of Cetshwayo, and the British authorities in 
Natal and, of great importance, British public opinion. Lurking on the western 
borders of Zululand were Boer farmers and adventurers, smarting under the British 
occupation of the Transvaal in 1877 (the battle of Majuba was fought in 1881, at the 
height of the Zulu civil war). i 

Jeff Guy provides a masterly analysis of the relationships of these contending interest 
groups, set against his great understanding of the Zulu political economy. The history 
of these troubled years is not to be comprehended merely in terms of conflict within 
Zulu society, exacerbated by external interference. It was deeper than this. ‘In 
essence’, he concludes (p. 243), ‘the struggle which took place in Zululand between 
1879 and 1884 was between representatives of the pre-capitalist and the capitalist social 
formations; between representatives of the old Zulu order working for the revival of the 
kingdom, and those trying to ensure political division as a prerequisite for subordination 
to capitalist production. And although the story ...is only a fragment of Zulu history ` 
which itself is only a small part of the history of southern Africa, it does illustrate a 
fundamental historical event, one manifested on widely different time-scales and in a 
multitude of forms: the separation of producers from their means of production and the 
products of their labour; the dissolution of the pre-capitalist social formation.’ 

School of Oriental and African Studies ANTHONY ATMORE 


Imperial Proconsul: Sir Hercules Robinson and South Africa, 1881—1889, by 
Kenneth O. Hall. The Limestone Press, Kingston, Ontario, 1980. 226 pp. n.p. 


The history of South Africa must certainly give the lie to those who argue that 
individuals have little control over events. The later nineteenth century bristles with 
personalities, the removal of any one of which must have changed the course of history 
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appreciably. One such, who hitherto has escaped individual attention by historians, 
was Sir Hercules Robinson, High Commissioner from 1881 to 1889 and again from 1895 
to 1897. Though Dr Hall’s book covers only the first of those periods of office it is a 
useful contribution to the study of British imperialism. Robinson, as the author points 
out, has not usually been thought of as belonging to the line of great proconsuls. This, 
Dr Hall suggests, was due in part to the fact that he was for the most part loyal to his 
superiors, unlike for example his predecessor, Frere, who struck out on a line of his 
own and caused considerable embarrassment to the British government by so doing. 
Robinson was by nature a conservative and a conciliator, characteristics which made him 
an admirable person to déal with a situation which had made the British government 
exasperated to an almost equal degree with the Boers, the British colonists in South 
Africa and the High Commissioner. Moreover, even after the opening of telegraphic 
communications between London and Cape Town had made it possible for the British 
government to intervene quickly in events taking place six thousand miles away, the 
man on the spot was in a strong position to argue his case, even against the combined 
wisdom of the cabinet and the colonial office. What weakened Robinson’s position, Dr 
Hall suggests, was the growing propensity of a group of influential imperial expan- 
sionists to appeal over the heads of government to the British public. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that Robinson himself benefited from such an appeal, 
though not one which he made himself, over the question of Basutoland. It was public 
opinion, as much as Robinson’s persuasive powers, which induced a reluctant Earl of 
Derby to agree to a British protectorate over that region, as Derby’s diary reveals. 


Robinson’s task was made more difficult by the fact that, at a time of increasing 
pressures from several quarters for imperial expansion, successive British governments 
_ were inclined to want to forget South Africa. Robinson’s support of Rhodes was, 
therefore, an attempt at compromise, recognising the inevitability of expansion but 
protecting the imperial power from being directly involved. That his action should 
have brought him into conflict with the British government might therefore seem a trifle 
unjust, more especially since the government did in fact adopt his recommendation and 
award a charter to the British South Africa Company to exploit the land to the north of 
the Limpopo. But, though the British government was very conscious of the value of 
Robinson’s experience, other considerations affected any decision about the award of a 
charter. A biographical approach to the study of history might not automatically reveal 
these other factors, not least among which was the apparently unrelated question of 
colonial secretary Knutsford’s conscience about the future of the black population of 
Bechuanaland, a solution to which he hoped to find by linking it with the future 
administration of what was to become Rhodesia. 


Complexities of this sort draw attention to the first of two weaknesses which detract 
to some extent from the author’s otherwise valuable assessment of the problem with 
which he is dealing. It is that, although the absence of a bibliography does not make it 
immediately evident, the book appears to rely, so far as primary sources are concerned, 
entirely upon official correspondence. This means that the author has not been able to 
draw upon the more intimate reflections of the person about whom he is writing. 
Although the inferences he has drawn from official communications appear to be 
generally sound, one feels the lack of inside knowledge, of the deeper understanding 
which personal revelations can give. This is particularly the case in respect of 
Robinson’s relationship with Rhodes which was such a significant factor in the 
determination of events. The second weakness lies in the footnotes where references 
to colonial office papers and publications contain only the number and page. This 
frequently leaves the reader still in the dark as to who said what to whom, and when, 
after he has turned to the notes for enlightenment concerning some unattributed 
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quotation in the text. As Dr Hall says, his book does not wholly fill the gap left by the 
absence of a biography of Robinson, but it certainly narrows it. 
University of Bristol KENNETH INGHAM 


Freedom For My People. The Autobiography of Z. K. Matthews: southern 
Africa 1901 to 1968. by Z. K. Matthews, with a Memoir by Monica Wilson, London: 
Rex Collings in association with David Philip (Cape Town), 1981. Pp. 253, index and 
bibliography, £12-50. 


We have had far too few autobiographies or political reminiscences from leading 
black South Africans: D. D. T. Jabavu, Sol Plaatje, Clements Kadalie, George . 
Champion and Albert Lutuli are rare examples of the genre. Now, published 
posthumously, Zachariah Keodirelang Matthews has written of his childhood, -his 
schooldays at Lovedale, undergraduate years at Fort Hare, his studies at Yale and 
travels in America, Europe and East Africa. He also offers a fascinating if severely 
compressed survey of his political activity after joining the African National Congress in 
1940, his election to the Native Representative Council in 1942, the Defiance 
Campaign, other protests of the fifties and the Treason Trial. 

As student, headmaster, professor and a prominent ANC figure, Matthews touched 
many lives. Generations of students came under his influence at Fort Hare. In the 
forties and fifties he exercised a profound influence on the evolution of the ANC as Cape 
President and in the drafting of ‘African Claims’ (1944), the ‘Programme of Action’ 
(1949) and the ‘Freedom Charter’ (1955). After graduating, his students moved on to 
dominate the intellectual life of black southern Africa into the sixties, while his own 
gradual radicalization within African politics kept him in touch with the activists of the 
Congress Youth League for whom he remained a respected elder statesman. After 
being arrested in 1956 on charges of High Treason and resigning from Fort Hare when 
that unique institution was destroyed by ‘Bantu Education’ (The Extension of 
University Education Act), Matthews was detained for one hundred and thirty five days 
in 1960 following Sharpville. Then, after making a major contribution to the Cottesloe 
Conference of that year, Z. K. left South Africa. During the mid-sixties he went on to 
play a distinguished role with the World Council of Churches and in 1966, two years 
before his death, he was invited by Sir Seretse Khama to serve the land of his ancestors 
and was appointed Ambassador for Botswana in Washington and Permanent 
Representative of Botswana at the United Nations. 

Not all of this is autobiography. Matthews’s contribution ends as he leaves South 
Africa when the story is taken up by his close friend of thirty years standing, Professor 
Monica Wilson. The book is as much a memoir by Wilson as an autobiography. 
Where Matthews’s contribution is thinnest—where he did not do himself justice— 
Wilson provides supplementary chapters. The result is a view of South Africa 
through the eyes of one of its most humane and compassionate sons and one of its most 
talented daughters—two politically committed academics, one black and one white, who 
grew up and taught in the Christian and humanizing milieu of Lovedale and Fort Hare 
before those remarkable institutions were destroyed. 

Part of the delight in reading this book is discovering Matthews’s extraordinary 
family: his Bamangwato grandfather, a transport rider who became a Christian and 
adopted the name Zachariah Matthews (his African name was Keodirelang); his father, 
Peter Motsielwa, a labourer injured in the Kimberley diamond mine who then worked 
for a Kimberley draper; Z. K.’s mother Martha, daughter of Jeremiah Mooketsi of the 
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Barolong, whose family had been converted by Robert Moffat; Z. K.’s wife Frieda, 
daughter of John Knox Bokwe (Minister of the Presbyterian Church, treasurer at 
Lovedale, pianist and composer) and an intellectual figure in her own right, a shrewd 
political observer and mother of talented daughters and sons. 

Freedom For My People is required but refreshing reading for students of South 
African history. It is also a book that will sadden but in the end inspire anyone willing 
to spend two evenings with it. The story starts out with Matthews, aged eight, in the 
Kimberley location: 

The first white man I ever saw was a Location Superintendent named Bird. He was 

mounted on a white horse and wore a white uniform, with brass buttons down the 

centre of the tunic, a wifite helmet cupped over his red face, and a pistol in a holster 
that hung from his belt. ...It was during an early morning pass raid that I first saw 

Bird, though I had long heard of him. He was the bogeyman with whom we had 

always been threatened. He had replaced in our minds the more traditional bogeyman 

of our people, the t1koloshe, a small, dark, hairy figure who came in the night to punish 
the wayward. 

From the location to Fort Hare and onwards, Matthews never let go of his Christian 
faith, a gift in great part from his mother. It inspired his vision of a broad, non-racial 
South African nationalism which would be respectful of cultural diversity, a nationalism 
formed as much by the traditions and values of Africa as by the impact of the West. In 
working out the social implications of his Christian commitment, Matthews can be seen 
as a man of the social gospel and a forerunner of much that is expressed in liberation 
theology today: 

I have believed that the practice of Christianity is a realizable, if difficult, thing, and 

that if realized it would create a real Heaven on earth... I do not, for my part, believe 

that Christianity has failed but rather that Christians have failed, taking refuge in the 
notion that Christianity is not for this world. 

There are disappointing aspects to the autobiography. One comes away frustrated 
by the absence of comment on the wide range of colleagues Matthews worked with. 
There is hardly a hint of the intense debates and personality clashes as the ANC moved 
into confrontation with the apartheid state. On the other hand the veil is lifted on the 
Native Representative Council and one is offered a glimpse, but no more, of its 
personalities and tensions. Just how profound Matthews’s influence was and how 
wideranging was his personal impact has to be gleaned indirectly from the chapters by 
Wilson and in the correspondence of others, for example Nelson Mandela’s censored 
letter to his aunt Frieda upon her husband’s death: 

Unlike many highly qualified intellectuals Z. K. had not anti-left prejudices and worked 

in harmony with lovers of freedom from all schools of thought... The question 

whether Z. K. was liberal, conservative, or agitator becomes a purely terminological 
one, which we must leave to academicians. Rragadi (aunt) we remember him with 
much affection. 

Perhaps this lack of political detail and personal assessment is the result of South 
Africa being too dangerous a place for honest, public reflection; the lives of friends and 
colleagues are too easily ruined. One nevertheless comes away with a renewed sense of 
the moving story of black South Africa’s determination, its patience and deeply humane 
commitments in struggling against the race and class exploitation of apartheid. Ona 
personal note I see many parallels between Z. K. Matthews and Thomas More: 
Christian faith, the commitment to education (not least that of daughters), public 
service, love of the law, a prophetic vision of the future, confrontation with the state 
and charges of high treason. What a dinner table conversation would have ensued 
between those two! In the case of Z. K. Matthews, the real tragedy, which Monica 
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Wilson understands so well, is that South Africa ‘continues to drive out, imprison, or 
destroy such sons’. > 
University of Notre Dame PETER WALSHE 


Patrick Duncan, South African and Pan-Africanist, by P. J. Driver, Heinemann, 
1980. 326 pp. illus. 


In the struggle within South Africa against the increasingly oppressive racist white 
regime, some whites have played strong supporting roles. One such was Patrick 
Duncan, less well known generally perhaps than some others, but not without signifi- 
cance. He was the son of Sir Patrick Duncan, who, before becoming Governor- 
General of South Africa, had in the course of his political career made it plain that he 
opposed anything more than minimal African advancement; Patrick Jnr would hardly 
have seemed a likely candidate, therefore, for the post of first Prime Minister of a non- 
racial South Africa. Yet, that is precisely what he, for a time, had hopes of 
becoming. That he did not achieve this aim is but one aspect of his life, full of conflict 
and disappointment, which made him something of a tragic hero. 

Following school at Winchester, he went on to Balliol College Oxford, and then 
joined the Colonial Service in Basutoland. During his period of service there, he 
married and also came very much under the influence of Ghandian principles. In 1952 
he left the service to become more directly involved in political activities, participating 
in the Defiance Campaign in December of that year. He was jailed for the first time, . 
though serious problems with his leg which had plagued him for many years meant that 
he only served two weeks of his sentence. 

Duncan joined the Liberal Party and for. a time served as its national 
organizer. More an individualist than an organization man, he was not very successful 
in this role, but his talents were put to much better use as editor of the liberal 
newspaper, Contact. Writing extensively there and in many other papers and journals, 
he attacked Government policies vehemently. In the course of his travels, he met 
many influential political figures in America and Britain whom he attempted to convince 
to support the black African cause more strongly. He apparently made a strong, 
favourable impression on Harold Macmillan. 

In the aftermath of the Anti-Pass Campaign, Sharpeville Massacre and ‘Emergency’ 
of 1960, during which he abandoned his belief in passive resistance, Duncan decided 
to go into exile rather than submit to a banning order. Many people, including some of 
those who had advised him to leave, criticized him for not staying in South Africa to 
‘face the music’. While in exile, he served as representative of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress, of which he was the first white member. Dismissed after about 15 months, 
he remained in Algeria working for the Comité Chrétien de Service en Algérie, out of 
active politics, Suffering increasingly from aplastic anaemis, he went to England for 
treatment where he died in June 1967. Rejected by the PAC leadership, to which he 
remained loyal, and by those who felt he should not have gone into exile, he achieved 
little, if anything, of what he had striven for in his lifetime. Whatever one’s judgement 
of him, credit must be given for the great effort involved. 

The biography, sympathetic but balanced, not only outlines Duncan’s career, but 
attempts to explain his personality, so complex and full of conflict, and his character. 
It explores the development of his political and social ideas, his relationship with his 
mother, generally one based on disagreement, and the many other factors which 
influenced him. A fairly complete picture of the man emerges, as well as some light on 
the Liberal Party and white participation in black opposition. The psychoanalytical 
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quality of the book is perhaps excessive, and there are places where one could wish for 
less detail and extensive citations from letters and articles. Nonetheless, this is on the 
whole a well-written book which adds usefully to our knowledge and understanding of 
some of the problems facing white opponents of apartheid and of politics in South Africa 
during the 1950s and 1960s. 

University of Manchester l SIMON KATZENELLENBOGEN 


Lesotho; a comprehensive bibliography, Shelagh M. Willet and David P. 
Ambrose, Oxford, The Clio Press. xlii + 499 pages, map, index. £33-00. 


As Shelagh Willet and David Ambrose show in an excellent introductory chapter to 
this bibliography, the kingdom of Lesotho has a rich history of printing and publishing. 
French protestant missionaries (the PEMS) and British Wesleyians set up small hand 
presses in the 1930s, some of the earliest in the interior of southern Afica. In 1863 the 
first issue of the newspaper Leselinyana la Lesotho (Little Light of Lesotho) was 
produced at the PEMS headquarters at Morija by a Mosotho Christian, Filemone 
Rapetloane, and a Swiss missionary, Adolphe Mabille. Leseltyana was one of the first 
newspapers to appear in an African language, and soon the influence of Sotho printing 
spread as far north as Malawi and Tanzania. The growth of publishing in Lesotho, and 
about the kingdom elsewhere, is itemized in this bibliography. For the compilers, 
Shelagh Willet, now librarian of the University College of Botswana, and David 
Ambrose, who teaches mathematics at the National University of Lesotho, this has been 
an exacting task, but also a labour of love. They have produced what they 
set out to do, namely a comprehensive bibliography of Lesotho. There are 2562 
entries, spread over a wide range of subject titles. | 

A number of general points emerge from a study of this bibliography. One is the 
wealth of published material in Sesotho. Even on this superficial level it is seen to be a 
lively and adaptive language capable of dealing with a host of intrusive concepts and 
information. Another is the place of religion in the literate culture of Lesotho. More 
books and other publications concern religion (the vast majority, Christianity) than any 
secular subject, with the exception of history (and this portmanteau subject includes 
works on the history of missions and churches). From their introductory remarks, it is 
evident that the compilers are confirmed Sothophiles, and have a deep feeling for the 
kingdom’s history, past and present: ‘The Kingdom of Lesotho’, they proclaim (p. xi), 
‘originated and survived through the statesmanship of a humane and wise 19th century 
African monarch, Moshoeshoe the Great... now with 10 times the population and only 
half of the arable land of Moshoeshoe’s 19th century kingdom, it faces problems of 
economic development which have become the concern of its many friends within the 
international community’. Their map at the end of the book shows not only the current 
national and administrative boundaries of the country, but also its former, nineteenth 
century boundaries. 

According to their discipline, scholars will have their favourite section in this 
bibliography. My favourite is that on periodicals and newspapers (Communications 
Media), which is a mine of information, at times rather tantilizing, because many of the 
newspapers in Sesotho (often voicing dissent) cannot be traced. To a historian, this 
bibliography is particularly useful. It charts the course, as far as printed sources of 
information are concerned, for the great bulk of the history of Lesotho which has still to 
be written. Clio Press is to be congratulated on publishing a well produced 
work. Shelagh Willet and David Ambrose are to be congratulated for compiling a 
thoroughly scholarly guide to the bibliography of Lesotho. 

School of Oriental and African Studies ANTHONY ATMORE 
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Women of the Sudan: Victims of Circumcision, by Anne Cloudsley, Privately 
printed, available from the author, 4 Craven Hill, London W2 3DS. pp. 144, 12 
illustrations, paperback. n.d. Against the Mutilation of Women; the struggle 
against unnecessary suffering, by Lilian Passmore Sanderson, London: Ithaca 
Press, 1981. pp. 117 £7-50, or p/b £2:50. 117 pp. 


These two books have a common interest in Sudanese women, and in drawing 
attention to the unecessary suffering inflicted on them by the practices best known as 
female circumcision or clitoridectomy. The books are, however, very different in kind. 

Anne Cloudsley, a physiotherapist, went to Sudan in 1960 when her husband was 
appointed Professor of Zoology at Khartoum University. Women of the Sudan is a 
personal account of her involvement in the life of the women of Khartoum, many of 
whom she came to know well. Lively sketches of their homes and family pre- 
occupations are accompanied by her own pen and ink drawings. Inserted into this is a 
chapter on Female Circumcision, Excision and Infibulation which is more academic in 
style and is intended as a contribution to the present campaign of the World Health 
Organization to end these practices. This chapter does not quite gel with the rest of 
the book, however, where little evidence is given of the traumas resulting from these 
mutilations. 

Lilian Sanderson’s book is an academic study of female circumcision practices ranging 
more widely over Africa and the Middle East, though concentrating on Sudan which the 
writer knows personally, and on Kenya for which information on female circumcision 
among the Kikuyu is available. The book is very fully referenced (though 
unfortunately there is no bibliography or index) and a brief glossary is included for the 
benefit of the non-medical reader. The wide variety of operations is described, and the 
prevalence and origin of these is discussed and explanation sought. The most 
important chapters in the book are those which outline the physical and psychological 
damage which may be caused, and which consider ways of educating people away from 
these practices. Dr Sanderson presents a carefully argued case, understated rather 
than overstated, and does not underestimate the difficulties of trying to eradicate 
practices deeply rooted in tradition. This study should be very useful to teachers and 
social workers as well as medical and paramedical workers. 

Homerton College, Cambridge M. Louise PIROUET 


Independence without Freedom: the political economy of colonial education 
in southern Africa, by Agrippah T. Mugomba and Mougo Nyaggah (eds.). 
Santa Barbara, California and Oxford: ABC—Clio, 1980. pp289. £27:-50. 


This book sets out to adopt an ‘interdisciplinary and comparative approach’ to the 
study of the legacy of colonial education and comprises a number of papers mainly 
derived from the Santa Barbara conference on Colonial Education and Contemporary 
Conflict held in November 1977. It should be said immediately that the disciplinary 
perspectives represented here are those of historians and political scientists and that the 
omission of an effective development educationist’s perspective which might have 
moderated the inconsistent and often questionable assertions made by various contribu- 
tors as to the nature and extent of the impact of colonial education systems is a serious 
defect. 

Whilst the book contains a number of interesting amd useful studies, these do not 
sufficiently support the generalizations drawn, notably in the introduction and 
conclusion. The editors suggest that the absence of studies of Zimbabwe, Zambia, 
Swaziland, Lesothoa and Angola does not present a serious drawback to comprehensive 
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comparative coverage of southern Africa. Case studies are presented only from 
Malawi, Botswana, Namibia and Mozambique (two), and it is argued that these:are 
representative (p. 6). The case studies, however, themselves reveal the danger of 
generalizing too widely across the differing situations of southern Africa. Situation 
specific studies are vital foundations for comparative studies; it must be said that the 
comparative dimensions of the book are thoroughly inadequate, and that it suffers from 
the common weakness of collections of conference papers in lacking. a rigorous 
framework. 


Some of the claims made, notably in chapter 2 by Mugomba and by Chanaiwa in 
chapter 11 must be challenged, not because they are untrue but because they are 
incompletely true, because they do not always rest upon a full analysis of sufficient 
evidence, and because there is some danger that they may become enshrined as 
orthodoxy. For example, Chanaiwa asserts that “The Europeans transmitted their 
technology, religion, customs, and values through education’, a classic half truth which 
does not involve consideration of the question of the relative significance of education in 
this respect by comparison with the non-educational activities of the colonizers and 
indeed with the normative effect of their very presence. Consequently his conclusion 
(p. 227) that “Thus, education is an appropriate barometer of the effects of European 
colonialism upon African individuals and groups’ is unacceptable. The book as a whole 
takes insufficient account of the extent to which education was itself profoundly 
influenced by the power of its clienteles to determine not merely its function but often 
its nature and content. Consequently outcomes are attributed to education for which 
the societal context within which the school system was operating was more largely 
responsible, a matter of the highest importance when we come to consider 
the contemporary reform of school systems. Unless the roots of the current and 
admitted deficiencies of educational provision are completely exposed, proposals for 
reform such as Mugomba describes in respect of Mozambique are likely to ignore 
crucial factors. More significantly, since this is a historical study, the claim that the 
major intellectual contribution of the book is the recognition of the fact that ‘colonial 
mis-education has had a profound impact on African society and that it has contributed 
immensely to the development of underdevelopment, dependence and inequality, in 
both material and psychological terms’ (p. 7) cannot be regarded as having been 
justified. 

The role of education in social change, development and underdevelopment may of 
course be viewed from different perspectives which are not easily to be reconciled, 
certainly not without more careful definition of these various terms than the text 
affords. It is perhaps a pity, however, that the editors did not seek to pick out and 
comment upon some of the differences which may be discerned between the con- 
tributors to this book. 

Is a vernacular language policy in education, for instance, to be applauded as 
recognition of the value of indigenous culture or condemned as a threat to its 
modernization? Is the involvement of African leadership in educational decision 
making during the colonial period to be seen as praiseworthy or criticized as handing 
over the power to a complaisant elite? Are those who currently and in the past 
advocated ‘conventional’ models of education or of social and economic change to be 
denounced as indigenous colonialists or praised for resisting different and therefore 
inferior patterns of provision for Africans? Should formal education seek to take the 
child beyond the confines of his own culture and community or seek primarily to 
immerse him more fully in that culture and community? Which is decolonization and 
. which neo-colonialism? Is it really true that African peasants have, as a result of 
‘informal’ education absorbed the colonial values of blind faith, docility, servitude and 
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dependence, and is African leadership as a result of formal education really locked up in 
a fantasy world of its own (Mugomba p. 43), or has the analysis which yields these 
conclusions omitted critical dimensions of reality? 

The main strengths and the genuine contributions of the book are more modest than 
claimed in the editors’ introduction but are nonetheless valuable. 

The two chapters which compose the section of Regional Perspectives are very 
different. Chanaiwa’s account of the utopian, traditionalist and colonialist worlds of 
mission educated elites based rigorously upon the writings of the people he is concerned 
with, is marked by balanced judgement and human sympathy though it is difficult to 
accept his argument that the minds of these African intellectuals were so finely 
moulded by the humanist education they had received, rather than, for example, by the 
social and historical context within which they lived. Mugomba’s account of African 
mind processing through colonial mis-education contains very little reference to 
education, and consists too largely of familiar and unsupported assertions, and 
unpleasantly derogatory reflections on first generation nationalist leaders who, it is 
suggested, aborted the African revolution. 

The three chapters on the philosophical foundations of colonial education are 
stimulating, though in different ways. Nyaggah provides a competent and balanced 
study of education under apartheid in South Africa, a well documented study of its 
evolution and particularly of the debates leading up to the watershed of 1948. Davis’s 
account of South Carolina’s Penn School and the way in which it was presented as a 
model for education in colonial Africa contains much of real interest and relevance to 
those currently concerned in the arguments about cultural authenticity in education. 
This study is well complemented by Marable’s well researched study of John Dube’s 
Ohlange Institute, one of the sadly few case studies available of ‘adapted’ schools and 
African directed schools. | 

The case studies each contain useful material not readily available elsewhere. Pachai 
on Malawi provides a factual description, which might have benefited from more 
attention to contextual analysis. Leu contributes an interesting chapter on Nambibia, 
though his ‘political education’ concept provides an inadequate means of linking his 
studies of educational provision, the role of the churches in legitimizing opposition, and 
of the contract labour system in promoting total opposition to apartheid; Bermingham 
provides a thoughtful if not entirely convincing statement of the impact of colonial 
education on Botswana, and Azevado some useful analysis of data regarding the relative 
inadequacy of scale of educational provision in Mozambique coupled with discussion of 
its impact. Finally Mugomba provides an account of post colonial revolutionary 
development and educational change in that country which poses many questions and is 
realistic in not anticipating that success will be speedily achieved. 

This book contains much provocative and stimulating reading but reveals clearly how 
much remains to be done before the dynamics of education in social and political change 
can be fully understood. l 

University of Bristol A. R. THOMPSON 


Settlement Patterns and Rural Development: a human geographical study of 
the Kaonde, Kasempa District, Zambia, by Dirk Jaeger. Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam, 1981. xi + 328 pp. No price given. 


This monograph based on a Dutch doctoral thesis is bound to be seen by many people 
as highly specialized and of limited interest, but it is a valuable case study for all who 
have a concern for African rural development. The focus is upon the constantly 
changing pattern of rural settlement and its significance for both spontaneous and 
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_ planned economic change. It exemplifies very clearly a geographer’s approach, for its 
key themes are firstly the relationships between people and land, and secondly the 
spatial organization of society, past and present. It also meets many requirements of 
any social science study: it relates specific experience to more general theoretical 
propositions; it seeks historical depth; it looks to policy applications; and it has 
relevance for rural planning beyond Zambia—not least to Tanzania. 

The considerable efforts, but limited success, of the Zambian government in 
promoting rural development are analyzed in detail. Among the main conclusions are 
that local diversity in man-land relationships is often far greater than is commonly 
realized; that far more understanding of existing patterns and processes is often needed; 
and that development efforts should probably be concentrated on those communities 
who are already showing spontaneous initiatives for change, leaving others to follow at 
their own pace when they are convinced of the merits of doing so. From Lusaka the 
problems of identifying a viable development path for remote rural areas may seem 
insuperable, but fieldwork over a ten year period among the Kaonde of the north-west 
has convinced the author that with sufficient attention to just what efforts are made 
where, something can be done. Not only policy-makers in Zambia, but many other 
people too, should be grateful to him and to the Royal Tropical Institute for making this 
study available in English. Let us hope that some of those who could benefit most from 
it can find time to read it! 

University College, London ANTHONY O’CONNOR 


South Africa, (World Bibliographic Series, volume 7). Compiled by Reuben 
Musiker, Oxford, Santa Barbara: Clio Press, 1979. xii1+ 195 pp., map. 


The volume contains 577 annotated entries in 29 sections, and lists some 600 
additional works in the entries. Entries cover: natural resources and the environment 
(194 main entries, including 75 on botany and 84 on zoology); prehistory, archaeology 
and history (42); social sciences and related subjects such as law, education and 
recreation (214); languages, literature, arts, and architecture (79); science and tech- 
nology (9); libraries, museums and archives, newspapers and periodicals, encyclo- 
paedias, and bibliography (39). The consolidated index of more than 3000 entries 
covers authors, titles and subjects; and there are some cross-references in the text. 

The emphasis is on English language works so as to be of maximal use to overseas 
readers, and on works published in the Republic of South Africa except for overseas 
works which fill a gap or are of some importance—which accounts for many absent 
items. Main entries seem mostly to be survey, general or ‘popular’, or older works, 
more specialist or more recent works often being listed as additional items. ‘The very 
strong representation of some subjects is ‘due not to a deliberate act of choice... but is 
simply a reflection on the extent of book production in that field’; but since the book 
aims to be useful to tourists, general readers, librarians, the book trade and area studies 
specialists, perhaps a firmer editorial hand should have been imposed. 

The balance between and within subjects is indeed very uneven. For example, 
Cape flora (12), cookery books (8), postage stamps (7), Afrikaans bibles (4), wine (11) 
and gardening (7) seem to be rather generously treated. Anthropology (8) does not 
mention any classic monographs but includes two sociology texts, though sociology is 
not indexed. Economics (6) does give two of Hobart Houghton’s books as main entries 
but does not list anything by, for instance, Francis Wilson. Agriculture (22) includes 
wine; Commerce, trade and industry (24) includes stamps. Politics (5) receives 
perhaps the most cavalier treatment; and one wonders why this section was not openly 
labelled ‘race relations’. The entries are: Hailey’s An African Survey, Hellman’s 
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Handbook on Race Relations in South Africa, the SAIRR’s annual Survey of Race 
Relations in South Africa, van der Merwe et al’s African Perspectives on South 
Africa—(‘all shades of political opinion are reflected”)—and a bibliography on political 
history. Admittedly, some 13 political monographs, mainly overseas publications, are 
listed in the SAIRR’s Survey entry, but national and local government are covered 
under public administration (7, including two historical surveys of the armed forces), 
and foreign affairs is indexed to two official yearbooks classified under Statistics which 
seems less than satisfactory. English and black writers get one anthology and one 
bibliography apiece, and only two black writers are named; but Afrikaans literature has 
11. History concentrates on general works; there is no mention in text or index of the 
Great Trek or the Mfecane, Shaka or Kruger. The South African War is included in 
the title of an additional item on monuments and battlefields, but is not indexed; the 
index entry for the Voortrekkers refers to a book on their monuments and trails. 
Religion covers Baptist, Anglican and Roman Catholic churches and Judaism (1 each); 
and Afrikaans churches and bibles (13). There is nothing on Indian and Muslim faiths 
or black separatist churches; a few items listed under Anthropology are not cross- 
referenced, though they are indexed (as Religion-~Bantu-speaking peoples). The 
section on newspapers and periodicals (8) contains only reference works such as union 
lists and indexes; a very few journals are listed elsewhere. The coverage includes the 
‘homelands’ but they are not all indexed separately, and there seems to be no main entry 
dealing with them, though several works, mainly on politics and economics, are slipped ° 
in as additional items. The only index entry for apartheid refers to the ttle of an 
additional work; nowhere is the philosophy and_political practice of the Nationalist 
Party mentioned (nor indeed are any political parties indexed). The list of omissions 
from entries and index is considerable; for example, Group Areas Act, Immorality Act, 
nutrition, mental illness, racial classification, job reservation, migrant labour, poverty 
datum levels, black consciousness, urban studies, labour laws. The knowledgeable 
will work out which of the general entries will be helpful; but the fine print needs 
careful searching; pass laws, for instance, are included in, the annotation for the 
SAIRR’s Survey but not indexed. 

It is perhaps difficult to be totally fair to a publication which tries to cover in so few 
entries such a diversity of topics and aims to satisfy so varied a readership, but I think 
these are more than the quibbles of an area specialist and social scientist. The cover 
states that the ‘keynote of the series is to provide...an interpretation of each 
country that will express its culture, its place in the world, and the qualities and back- 
ground that make it unique’; and the compiler says that he hardly needs to remind us 
that in the 1970s ‘South Africa is the focus of world attention’. I found the volume did 
not live up to expectations and some of the shortcomings surprising: the compiler is the 
doyen of South African bibliographists and the publisher represents the volume as ‘the 
culmination of his unrivalled record as a bibliographer for the area’. It is a 
disappointing culmination. 

Centre for Southern African Studies, University of York ANNE V. AKEROYD 
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especially the process of decision-making. 

August 1981 296 pp 

0 04 327063 8 Paperback £4.95 004 327062 X Hardback £12.50 


Money and Banking 


Analysis and Policy in the Nigerian Context 

Simeon Ibi. Ajayi and Oladeji O. Ojo 

The authors provide a detailed and scholarly analysis of Nigeria’s financial 
system, the techniques of monetary control and the administration of monetary 
policy. They have researched widely in this area with the result that the book is 
rich in empirical evidence with theory constantly being related to the Nigerian 
situation. This book will be invaluable to all those interested in financial and 
banking practice within a developing country. 


July 1981 272 pp 0043303188 Paperback £4.95 


Social and Economic Statistics for Africa 
G.M.K. Kpedekpo and P.L. Arya 


This book deals with the general nature of social and economic statistics— their 
sources, collection, use and reliability. The authors guide the reader towards an 
informed scepticism of quantitative evidence and the critical appraisal of 
sources, examining in detail the reliability of statistics in relation to topics such 
as population, crime, health, housing, labour, social security, agriculture, 
external trade and national accounts. Throughout the book the emphasis is on 
Africa, with particular attention given to the problems which arise when 
Western concepts and definitions are used in the collection, analysis and 
interpretation of African statistics. 


July 1981 224 pp 0043100112 Paperback £4.95 


All these books are available from good booksellers. In case of difficulty, please apply to 
the publisher adding a token delivery charge to your payment of 75p per order within the 
UK, £1.50 per order for overseas delivery. Please quote Ref: MAS 981. Prices are subject 
to change without notice. 


Academic Marketing Department, 

George Allen and Unwin, 

PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE. England. 





LETTERS FROM AFRICA 1914-1931 


Isak Dinesen 





Edited by Frans Lasson; translated by Anne Born 
Forty years after the publication of her great memoir, Out of 
Africa, this first publication in English of Karen Blixen’s letters 

$ opens a new door to her world. Out of Africa was Blixen’s lyrical 
tribute to seventeen years spent on a Kenya coffee plantation, 
written ten years after her return to Denmark. The letters, written 

_ inthe immediacy of experience, amplify and enrich the detail of 

& the memoir and provide a week by week portrait of Karen Blixen’s 
African life. 
For the historian, Letters from Africa represents a major source. For 
lovers of Blixen’s prose, her correspondence will rank beside other 
great collections of letters, like those of Virginia Woolf or her much 
admired Byron. 


‘Perhaps the finest book ever written about Africa... reveals not 

just a great storyteller and portraitist, but a marvellous 

independent thinker and observer whose notions about sexuality, 
feminism, the colonial and African characters are as fascinating as $ 
the individual scenes and portraits that run side by side with them’ 

-- Chicago Tribune Book World 


512pp 56pp illustrations £12.95 


Also from Weidenfeld and Nicolson: 


Ambassador in Black Colonialism 
and White: Thirty 1870-1945: 
Years of Changing An Introduction 
' Africa D. K. Fieldhouse 
' David Scott £8.95 
£10.95 


Nellie: Letters from 
Theories of Imperialism Africa 


Wolfgang J. Mommsen Elspeth Huxley 
£8.50 £9.95 
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